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MUSLIMS IN THE NEW 

By Dr, Shafa’at Ahmad Khan 

(Member of [he Muslim Delegation to ibe Round-Table Conference) 


Whin your energetic Honorary Secretary asked me to address 
the East India Association on the position of Muslims in die new 
India, I was diffident at first, owing to my being a delegate to the 
Round-Table Conference. I took into consideration, however, 
that many of the delegates have come to this country, not in a 
personal capacity, but because they represent an interest, a com¬ 
munity or class, which occupies a definite and, in most cases, an 
important position in the Indian body politic. I accepted the 
invitation to address you because there is a great danger of die 
position of the Muslim India being misrepresented or misunder¬ 
stood in this country- I do not wish to indulge in any passionate 
controversy over the rights and wrongs of any community in 
India, nor do 1 desire to introduce an element that might affect 
die peaceful atmosphere which ought to be the aim of every 
Indian to create. I will content myself with a brief objective 
analysis of the problem, in order that the British public may gain 
a true perspective of the issues. 113 


Ideal of United India 


The Muslims of India have as great a desire for the advance¬ 
ment of their country as any other community. They are proud 
of the glorious heritage of culture which is India’s contribution 
to humanity; and they are no Jess proud of the part which India 
has played in die history of Asia, They are the children of India, 
sharing in the sorrows, and glorying in the achievements, of their 
country. They have constantly desired, and ardentlv advocated, 
constitutional advance of their motherland. They believe in the 
ideal of a United India, united in her aims, inspired by a noble 
and moral purpose, and realizing her destiny in those realms of 
art, literature, and administration for which her ppst achievements 
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and her vast reservoir of intellect, character, and tradition pro¬ 
vide the safest and surest foundation. 

The Muslims believe that this can be attained only by working 
whole-heartedly for the ideal by which Indians of all shades, 
parties, classes, communities, races, and creeds are animated—the 
ideal of responsible government jn India. This is their goal, the 
aim at which all of their efforts are directed, and for which every 
one of them is striving. They are in complete agreement with the 
leaders of other political organizations in India on this matter, as 
they feel that this is the only solution of a problem which, 
however intricate, complex, and elusive it might appear at first 
sight, can be solved only by making India mistress in her own 
household. Indeed, they see no prospect of any lasting settlement 
until the constitutional question is properly setded. They will be 
false to the trust reposed in them by their countrymen, false to 
the glorious tradition and brilliant achievements of their race, if 
they slacken their efforts for the realization of the aim which was 
so nobly expressed in the remarkable declaration of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald at the conclusion of the first sessions of the Round- 
Table Conference and in the preamble to the Government of 
India Act. They believe that only by working consciously and 
deliberately for this end can the legitimate, reasonable, and, 
indeed, the natural aspirations of their countrymen be satisfied. 


Numbers and Distribution 


This eagerness of the Muslims to advance the cause of their 
motherland is linked with recognition of the necessity to safe¬ 


guard their interests in the future Constitution of India. They 
desire responsibility with safeguards. What arc these safeguards? 
Their primary and, if I may say so, fundamental safeguard can 
be understood only by a knowledge of the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the two communities in India. Of the nine provinces of 
British India, there arc only three in which they possess a 
majority—viz,, the Punjab, Bengal, and the North-West Frontier 
Province. In the census for 1931 there were 27,530,321 Muslims 
out of a population of 50.122,550 in Bengal, and 13,332,460 
hfehlkils.\0ui-t*a :|K){^Utidi#Hl- ; i5^58o,852 in the Punjab. In 
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other words, in the Punjab they form 56*5 P cr an ^ * n 
Bengal 549 per cent,, of the total population. The Frontier 
province is very small, does not contain more than about 
2,500,000 people, and has not hitherto had even the elements 
of a reformed Constitution. In other provinces of India the 
Muslims are in a hopeless minority. They arc only 14 8 per cent, 
of the population of the United Provinces, 71 per cent, of 
Madras, 4*4 per cent, of the Central Provinces and Berar, 113 p® 1 " 
cent, of Bihar and Orissa, and 31 <> per cent, of Assam. In the 
Central Government they will be, and arc, in a hopeless minority, 
being no more than about 24 per cent, of the total population. 
It will be seen that the geographical distribution of the Muslim 
community makes it almost impossible for it to secure an effec¬ 
tive majority in the Provincial Legislatures of any province, 
except, of course, the Frontier Province, Their majority in the 
Punjab and Bengal is very small indeed when compared with the 
overwhelming preponderance of the Hindus in the other pro¬ 
vinces. The Muslim community will, therefore, be in a hopeless 
minority in the Central Government of the future, as well as in 
six out of the nine provinces of Bridsh India. According to the 
last census, the Muslim majority in the Punjab has increased 
from 5 3 to 65 per cent., while in Bengal it has increased by 
1 per cent. In Madras it has increased by 0 4 per cent.; in the 
United Provinces by 0*5 per cent.] in Assam by 3 per cent.; and 
in the Centra] Provinces by 0*7 per cent. In the whole of India 
Muslims have increased by 13’1 per cent. The figures for Bombay 
are not yet available. 

Organic Unities 

Had the Muslims been concentrated in two or three provinces; 
had they formed compact, homogeneous blocks, the solution of 
the problem would have been comparatively easy. Canada and 
Ulster supply very good examples of the way in which the racial 
problem can be, and has been, solved. French Canadians in the 
Quebec Province joined die Dominion of Canada because they 
possessed an overwhelming majority in that province, and their 
predominance in the Quebec Legislature was, therefore, assured. 
It was easy to separate Ulster from the rest of Ireland because the 
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overwhelming majority of the people were Protestants. Some of 
the new States of Europe created, since the war illustrate this 
tendency towards organic States. The Constitutions of Latvia, of 
Esthonia, of Lithuania, have worked smoothly and without friction 
because the problems there are extremely simple. There arc no 
racial conflicts, no communal wranglings or religious bitterness; 
the State is founded on the willing and enthusiastic devotion of a 
people united by the bonds of race, religion, and culture. 

In other organic and unitary States like France, England, and 
Germany the conditions are the same. They are all faced at the 
present time by economic problems of vast magnitude. These 
are, however, not intensified by the questions that arise out of 
differences of race and religion. The entire outlook in these 
countries is different from that of Austro-Hungary before the war. 
Anyone who has studied the working of the pre-war Austro- 
Hungarian Constitution will realize the immense difficulty and 
enormous complexity which made sound parliamentary govern¬ 
ment almost impossible. So powerful were the centrifugal forces 
among die different races and religions that the Government broke 
down completely during the war, and the Empire w-as shattered- 
On the ruins of the Austro-Hungarian Empire were founded the 
modern nation States of Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, and 
Poland, The conflicting claims of nationality and culture found 
their ultimate solution in separation. 

The case of bohemia is typical. Here was a nation in the very centre 
of Europe which had played a remarkable part in the field of politics, of 
cultural progress, was crushed ruthlessly out of enistencc, by like a corpse 
two whole centuries, and then arose once more to recover, almost unaided, 
its lost nationhood. Poland, though at times brutally treated, never sank so 
low; and even the supreme crime of partition had at least the one advantage 
that it rendered a system of denationalization impossible, and, by imparting 

to Polish culture a certain quality of quicksilver, saved! it from utter 
eiuncuon." 

The ultimate results, therefore, of the war of races and creeds 
in Austro-Hungary was the dissolution of the Empire and the 
creation of organisms in which the various races expressed them¬ 
selves in the form of nation States. 

1 he case of India is analogous to that of Austria; I may go 
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further, and say that it is much more complex. Indian Muslims 
have, however, no desire to create an im pen urn in imperio, They 
do not wish to form a separate independent State of their own; 
they do not look beyond the frontiers of India for help in an 
emergency, nor do they wish to create barriers which will prove 
insuperable obstacles to the unification of India. They wish to 
Safeguard their existence in the new Constitution, and if it is 
adequately and effectively done they are prepared to work, as 
they have consistently done in the past, shouldcr-to-shoulder with 
other communities for the political advance of India, 

Sep abate Electorates 

The policy of the community is embodied in the resolution of 
the All-India Muslim Conference held at Delhi under the presi¬ 
dency of His Highness the Aga Khan. That policy has been 
reiterated from numerous platforms in every part of India, It 
asks for separate electorates in the Provincial and Central Legisla¬ 
tures. Let me explain. The Muslim community has been given 
the right of electing its own members to these bodies under the 
system according to die method in operation at the present time. 
The electors in general constituencies for the various Legislatures 
in British India are divided into Muslims and non-Muslims, and 
seats for the two are fixed. The Muslims regard the retendon of 
this system as an essential safeguard for the protection of their 
interest. They feel that if separate electorates arc abolished they 
will disappear from the public life of their country, since other 
communities possess an overwhelming majority in most of the 
provinces of India. 1 do not wish to deal with this subject in 
detail, as it has been discussed threadbare during the last eight 
years. Let me reproduce here paragraph 16 of the Report of 
the Minorities Committee of the Round-Table Conference; 

" It has also been made dear that the British Government cannot, with 
any chance of agreement, impose upon the communities an doctoral prin¬ 
ciple which in some feature or other would be met by their opposition. It 
wa 5 , therefore, plain that, failing an agreement, separate electorates, with 
all their drawbacks and difficulties, would have to be retained as the basis 
of the electoral arrangements under the new Constitution. + 

This statement is definite and precise. It says that unless and 
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until out community gives up this right it must be retained in the 
future Constitution of India. It is a right which has been 
solemnly promised to us by a succession of British statesmen, a 
right which is embodied in the present Government of India Act, 
and a right which is desired by the Muslims with virtual 
unanimity. On May to this year, in accordance with the pro¬ 
gramme of the Muslim Conference, Muslims throughout India 
held meetings, in about two thousand places, in which they 
unanimously claimed separate electorates. Muslim masses who 
had hitherto taken little part in political agitation have been roused 
and have shown extraordinary' enthusiasm and keenness. All 
classes of Muslims have been stirred. In the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Bihar, and Bengal the Muslims have taken an active 
part in organizing volunteers, youth leagues, demonstrations, and 
meetings. The Muslim youth is pulsating with life and energy, 
and there is a new spirit in the community, which is a very happy 
augury for the future of the Muslim community in India. I had 
an opportunity of witnessing the zeal that has been kindled 
among the youths of Bengal when I presided at the annual 
meeting of the Calcutta Muslim Youth League last May. The 
Muslim youths of our national university, the Muslim University, 
Aligarh, are exceedingly keen and alert, while the Muslim youths 
of the Punjab have taken a lead in movements which are likely 
to have far-reaching effects on the community. Muslims of all 
ages and classes have responded to the call with a readiness and 
energy which make one most hopeful of the future of our com¬ 
munity in India. This is the clearest and most significant sign of 
the political rebirth of Indian Muslims. 

The Punjab and Bengal 

Our next demand is for a majority in the Punjab and Bengal. 
Everyone knows that no amount of weightage can convert the 
Muslim minority into a majority in most of the provinces; nor 
can its minority be changed in the centre. Muslims therefore 
desire to maintain their majority in these two provinces. Unless 
this is done they will be in a hopeless minority, not only in the 
centre, but in every part of British India. I do not wish to discuss 
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this question further, as it has formed the subject of a passionate 
controversy both here and in India. The position of Muslims is 
perfectly dear. They wish to keep their majority in die only two 
provinces in which they can exercise it. By majority they do not 
mean autocracy or dictatorship, but merely a just, equitable, 
impartial, and moderate exercise of their right in the Legislature. 

It seems to me that the new Constitution will stand on a 
nice equipoise, with steep precipices and deep waters on all 
sides of it. In removing it from a dangerous leaning on one side 
there may be 3 risk of overturning it on the other. The balance 
of our Constitution must not be disturbed: and it will most 
certainly he disturbed if our community is deprived, not only of 
separate electorates, which it regards as an essential means for the 
preservadon of its political existence, but also of its majority in 
the Punjab and Bengal. 

Separate electorates may not exist in their Indian form in Europe, 
but the same problems, of which it is merely a concrete expression, 
are reproduced in other countries in Europe, and there the results 
are practically the same. Though the form of election is not the 
same, the same object is attained by the system of proportional 
representation; under this system, though there arc no separate 
electoral rolls for different communities, the minorities of race 
and religion are elected by the voters of their own race and 
religion, in proportion to their voting strength. Of course, there 
is no separate register for different minorities. But the lack of a 
register for different communities—in other words, the method 
of separate electorate—is supplied by well-trained and well-led 
parties, who vote only for candidates for the minorities Hoc. 

Minorities in Europe 

Minorities of religion and race arc represented in every new 
State of Europe, and they exercise an effective influence on the 
administration. They enjoy also cultural rights, which have 
been guaranteed to them by the League of Nations. Take the 
case of Bosnian and Serbian Muslims. In Jugo-Slavia there were 
two Muslims in the third Paste Cabinet which was formed on 
December 2, 1921, while the solid Muslim bloc of thirty-two 
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members in the Jugo-Slavian Parliament obtained most valuable 
concessions from the Cabinet for the Muslims of Bosnia and 
Serbia* They included tile establishment of separate Turkish 
schools, with instruction in Turkish as well as Serbian, the 
creation of a Muslim university* and the employment of Turkish- 
speaking officials in districts where there Is a Muslim majority. 
The Muslim Noe in the Parliament of Jugo-Slavia is essentially 
communal, and is elected by Muslims, through the system of 
proportional representation. It is not 41 nationalist ” in the sense 
m which this term is understood by die Indian Congress. The 
Jugo-Slavian Parliament also includes representatives of other com¬ 
munities and races. They are essentially 11 communal ** in their 
outlook, programme, policy, and sentiments. For example, be¬ 
sides the Muslim bhc t there are Slovene, Clerical, German, 
Montenegrin, and Serbian parties in that Legislature. 

Let me take another example. In the Polish Parliament of 1922 
there was a solid bloc of National Minorities of 65 members out 
of a Parliament of about 450. There was^ besides, a Jewish bloc 
of 17 and a party of Ukranians, The Jewish bloc in the Polish 
Parliament was able to secure valuable rights for its com¬ 
munity from the Grabsky Ministry on July 11* [925, The Jewish 
no less than the German parties in the Polish Parliament are 
based on the principles of ** communal ism/ 1 They have been 
elected to the Parliament of Poland by electors of their own 
community, through the principle of proportional representation, 
for the specific purpose of safeguarding the rights of their com¬ 
munity. They are most certainly a hindrance to the growth of 
nationalism, as understood in India, and nothing would give 
greater delight to the hearts of Poles and Jugo-Shvians than the 
prohibition of such "* communal organisations* Yet they, as 
members of the majority community, have never proposed this, 
as they are conscious of the fact that such a proposal would 
plunge the whole country into anarchy and civil war. 

Other Examples 

k is, moreover* curious that these * 4 communalists are not re¬ 
garded as " anti-nationalists '* or 41 reactionaries 11 in Jugo-Slavia 
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and other countries. Take the Esthonian Parliament of 1919, 
Besides the Esthonians proper, there was a German party and a 
Russian party in the Parliament of that country. If the prin¬ 
ciples of certain parties in India are consistently and logically 
applied, all these minority blocs ought to disappear. They are 
there because they have been elected to safeguard their com¬ 
munities, through the principle of proportional representation, 
which, in actual working, has precisely die same effect as separate 
electorate. In the Lithuanian Parliament of April, 1927, the 
minority bloc of to representatives, comprising 6 Jews, 3 Poles, 
and 1 German, completed the body; while the Jewish Council 
was asked to recommend a Jewish Minister for the Lithuanian 
Cabinet. The Jewish Minister for the Protection of Jewish 
Interests, as well as the Jewish party in the Lithuanian Parlia¬ 
ment, safeguarded the rights and privileges of Lithuanian Jews, 
The party came into power through the system of proportional 
representation. It was, and is, saturated with " communalism," 
and if wc apply the tests of Indian Nationalists, it must be deemed 
to be “ reactionary, narrow, and bigoted." Yet it is there, be¬ 
cause the Jews wish to preserve their religion and political exist¬ 
ence, In Czechoslovakia the German minority of 30 per cent, 
of the population is effectively represented in the Parliament as 
"well as in the Cabinet. 

In the provinces of the Union of South Africa the Executive 
Committees, or Cabinets, arc elected by proportional representa¬ 
tion from among the members of the Legislature, This section 
(78) was expressly designed with a view to the representation of 
both races—the Dutch as well as the English—in the provincial 
Cabinets. 

The Centre Party in Germany, which has been merged in the 
German People’s Party, is the party of German Catholics, It 
exercises profound influence on German politics of today. It 
contributed substantially to discussions on the new German Con¬ 
stitution, and its leaders have played a prominent part in the 
German Cabinet, It is there because it is “ communal," and be¬ 
cause a portion of Germany is determined to keep it alive. It 
serves a genuine need. In Belgium, the Clerical Party has formed 
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several Governments, and is powerful and strong. 1 am not 
supporting the principles of these parties. I am merely stating 
the fact that such parties exist, and they will continue to exist 
as long as differences of religion and race arc real. They cannot 
be annihilated by any formula, theory, or dogma. “ Com- 
munalism " in the Legislature can be ended only when the com¬ 
munities are assured of fair and equitable treatment. If the com¬ 
munities exist—and no sane person will doubt this for a moment 
—then they must be represented in the Legislature. 

Had India been a homogeneous country, had it been dis¬ 
tinguished by the unity of cultural, economic, and political 
interests which characterize England, France, or Germany, the 
representation of communities in the Legislatures would never 
have been demanded. But it is not an organic State, and it will 
never be, so long as advocates of compulsory denationalization 
continue their propaganda for an artificial unity. The nations of 
Eistem Europe I have mentioned found this out after a long 
period of internecine and fratricidal strife, and they devised a 
method whereby not only their cultural rights, but also their 
right to representation in the Legislature could be preserved. 
India must be compared with these countries, and cheap and 
convenient generalizations from the exceptional case of England, 
France, and Germany, where there is unity of religion, race, and 
culture, should be avoided. 

Federation 

The other point to which the Muslims attach great importance 
is the need of a genuine Federation. The Federal Government 
of India should vest its constituent units with powers which do 
not fall short of those exercised by the States of America. The 
States should be free from the interference of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, and should enjoy an amount of autonomy which does not 
fall short of that exercised by the Cantons of Switzerland or the 
States of America. 

I do not wish to commit myself at this stage as to the exact 
form which Federation of Indian Princes with British India 
should take. While 1 would welcome the entry of the Princes 
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into the Federation, how the Federation would work I cannot 
say until I see the complete picture* I cannot concur in any pro¬ 
vision whereby the States arc to be given 30 per cent, representa¬ 
tion in the Upper House. Had the States been different in 
religion, culture, race, and traditions; had they really been exposed 
to any danger on account of their entry into the Federation, they 
would most certainly have been entitled to weigh cage. But they 
will gain all along the line if titty pin the Federation. While 
their sovereignty will remain intact, and their rights will be 
scrupulously respected, they will join the Federal Cabinet and the 
Federal Legislatures. They lose nothing, and gain everything. 

Cultural Safeguards 

I do not wish to deal exhaustively with the question of funda¬ 
mental rights for minorities in India. The Minorities, Franchise, 
Provincial Constitution, and Services Sub-Committee of the 
Round-Table Conference agreed last winter to safeguards for 
Muslims and other minorities for the protection of their culture, 
education, representation in public services, and franchise. 

It is most essential that rules should be framed in accordance 
with these principles with a view to satisfying the Muslims in 
minority provinces. Take, for instance, the question of language. 
The Muslims of Bchar have been trying to get the Urdu lan¬ 
guage recognized as a court language, though many members of 
the majority community have offered determined opposition to 
their reasonable demands. Now that the safeguard relating to 
language has been accepted by the Conference, the Government 
should frame rules for the satisfaction of minorities. 

Take education. This is included in the safeguard relating to 
culture, Muslims of Bihar, Bombay, Madras, Central Provinces, 
United Provinces, and Assam must be told the manner and 
method whereby their position in the primary, secondary, and 
university education in these provinces is to be safeguarded accord¬ 
ing to the recommendation of the Conference. Muslims of all 
these provinces, as well as of Bengal, have very serious complaints 
regarding the administration of education. A cursory glance at 
the report of the Hartog Committee will convince anyone how 
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just is our complaint The best way to deal with these problems 
is to carry out the most important recommendations of the 
Hartog Committee relating to the education of Muslims. Un¬ 
fortunately the report of the Committee was shelved, and nobody 
mentioned it at any meeting of any committee of the Conference, 
Arc the recommendations of the Conference relating to safe¬ 
guards for minorities intended to be worked? If so, then the 
matter must not be left to the sweet will and fancy of the new 
Provincial Governments. 

Fundamental Sanction 

Unless there is effective, potent, and irresistible sanction behind 
them they will not be worth the paper they arc written on. For 
the most important point for minorities is that they are funda¬ 
mental, They cannot be altered, repealed, modified, or touched 
by any Legislature or any other body in India, and any law, 
resolution, or action of any institution in India that violates these 
safeguards can be declared void by the courts in India. The 
Supreme Court, which is going to be established, must be the 
ultimate authority for adjudicating on the constitutionality of 
such laws. 

Let me refer to another safeguard. The Services Com¬ 
mittee of the Round-Table Conference has recommended “ a fair 
and adequate representation to the various minorities, consistently 
with consideration of efficiency, and the possession of minimum 
qualifications. “ This extremely important principle will tend to 
remove communal bitterness and rivalry throughout the country. 
The same principle should be applied to the question of repre¬ 
sentation of Muslims in the Provincial and Federal Cabinets. An 
adequate proportion must be guaranteed to the community. As 
t said at a meeting of the Federal Structure Committee, an appro¬ 
priate machinery should be devised for their enforcement, and 
embodied in the Constitution. Otherwise the fundamental safe¬ 
guards will remain merely vague and ethereal platitudes. 
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Collective Responsibility 

{ am doubtful whether it is possible for the Govern or- 
General to follow in India rigidly the theory of collective respon¬ 
sibility of the Cabinet as it is practised and professed in the 
Colonics and in England. The experience of the provinces has 
shown that the system cannot be worked successfully in the 
Centre in the present circumstances. Madras is no doubt an 
exception, but if we analyze the situation closely wc shall find 
that it was due to special circumstances, such as the unique 
statesmanship and vision of Laird Willingdon, and the organizing 
ability and enterprise of the Rajah of Panagal. Other provinces 
are certainly much more united by community of interest and 
tradition. Yet, in spite of this, they have not been able to prac¬ 
tise the theory of collective responsibility of Ministers, We have 
not yet been able to develop an 11 All-India mentality ” in the 
discussion of many of the problems with which wc are faced, and 
the persons who will go to the Federal Assembly will be so 
different in their outlook, interest, and tradition, that it will be 
difficult to select a person as the Prime Minister in whom the 
majority of the Legislature will have confidence. There might 
be groups of almost equal strength in the Federal Legislature, 
and if the Governor-General is not empowered to select leaders 
of such groups for the Cabinet, also in exceptional circumstances, 
he might find it difficult to form a stable Ministry. There is 
bound to be a deadlock in that case, and political crises will be 
frequent, with disastrous results to the country. 

Other Minorities 

f am very desirous of safeguarding the rights which are now 
enjoyed by the European community in India, and I am equally 
keen on protecting the rights of the Princes as well as other 
minorities- I hold that the Indian Constitution must be broad- 
based on the principle of toleration. It is our duty to cultivate 
this habit, and to spare no efforts for carrying this principle into 
the minutest details of our political life. To me, not only is it a 
conviction, hut also an inspiration. 
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India’s geographical extent her variety of castes, creeds, and 
colours, her conflicting and antagonistic races and peoples, neces¬ 
sitate scrupulous and meticulous regard for the religious observ¬ 
ances, political rights, and economic requirements of her people. 
Our aim ought to be to see that the relations of different com¬ 
munities are so adjusted that each has free scope for the realiza¬ 
tion of its individuality. What has been said of the Dominion 
of Canada may be applied to the new Dominion of India- The 
true, and the final, solution of our difficulties is to be found 
neither in isolation nor in complete union, but rather in both 
union and separation; union in the great affairs which touch 
trade, tariffs, public services, defence., ctc + , separation in respect 
of those things in which the various races have differing ideals, 
such as religion, education, and culture. Those who wish to 
establish a steam-roller government, which will crush the liberties 
and abridge the rights of provinces, princes, minorities, and other 
interests, arc hiding for disaster. For India will never tolerate it* 
Only that Government has succeeded in India which has carried 
out the principles of toleration in every sphere of life* The 
Moghul Government, no less than some Hindu Governments, 
succeeded because they acted on this principle. Toleration postil 
lates nor merely toleration of religious difference, but also tolera¬ 
tion of political, cultural, and economic rights of different com¬ 
munities in India, While we must insist on the performance of 
dudes of citizenship by every person, be he a Hindu or a Muslim, 
we must equally insist on the State paying scrupulous attention 
to those fundamental rights which override the strongest claims 
of the strongest government in the world—the right to our re¬ 
ligion ¥ culture, and political existence as a community in India. 

Any attempt by any party, class, or community to compel the 
Muslims to forgo these rights, and to reduce this vast continent 
to mechanical uniformity, will be resisted by us with the strength 
at our command. We believe in the principle. Live, and let 
live*” This should be the guiding principle of New India, and 
it is only by honouring this principle, and applying it to our daily 
life* that India can become truly fi Tcat * 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A meeting of the Association was held at the Caxton HaU, Westminster, 
S.W, i., on Tuesday, October 6, ijji, at which a paper was read by 
Dr, Shafa'at Ahmad Khan on " Muslims in the New India.” 

The Right Hon. Lord Laming ton, C.C.K.O., c.e.t.e,, was in the chair, 
and die following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: 

H.H. die Maharaja of Rewa, c.t.t.i., x.c.s.t., the Maharajadhiruja 
Bahadur of Burdwan, g.c.j.e.., k.c.s.i., Sir Manchcrjee Uhownaggree, 
K.c.t.£., General Sir Edmund Barrow, e.c.i., e.c.s.i., and Lady Barrow, 
Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan, t.a.t., cui.e., h.v.o., Sir James Walker, 
Jt.c.i.E., Sir George Barnes, x.c.0., and Lady Barnes, Sir Philip Hartog, 
x-i.E., to:., Sir Prabhashankar D. Pauani, k.c.j.e., Sir Duncan J. 
Macphcrson, c.i.e,, Sir Henry Lawrence, t.c.s.i.. Sir Albion Barter)!, c.s.t., 
c.i.t, Sir Manubhai Mehta, x.cj.j. t Sir Daniel Keymer, o.b.e., Sir Charles 
Armstrong, Sir Alfred Chauerton, c.i.e., Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir 
Ambcrsoa Marten, the Viscountess Sumner, Lady Rojs, Lady Eckstein, 
I^dy Strong, Mr. H. M. R, Hopkins, c.s.i., Mr. F. Pratt, c.s i, ; Colonel 
R. A. Needham, c.i.e., d.s.o., Mr. A. Latifi, o.b.e., and Mb. Latifi, Mr. A. 
Yusuf Ali, o.b.e.. Dr, M. B. Cameron, c.i.e., Dr. R, P. Pdranjpye, x.-j-h., 
Mr. V, Boalth, c.be., Major H, Blake Taylor, c.i.e,, Mr. D. Ross Johnson, 
c.M.o., Bishup Eyre Chatterton, Matdana Shaukat Ali, Khan Bahadur Hafiz 
HiJayet Hussain, Mr. Stanley Rice, Mr. P. K. Dutt, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, 
Khan Sahib M. V. Kothawals and Mrs. Kothawala, Sardar Rao Bahadur 
M. V. Kibe, Mrs, and Miss Kibe, Mr. H. fi, H- Wilkinson, Mrs. Weir, 
Mr. J. W, Lewis, Miss Curieis, Miss Eardley Wllmot, Miss Headley, 
Mr. Joseph Nissim, Mrs. Nolan, Mr. T. A. K Way, Mr. Altai Hussain, 
Mr. F. Grubb, Mr. H. D. Warden, Mr. O. C. G. Hayter, Colond and 
Mrs. A. S, Roberts, Mr. J. K. Das Gupta, Mrs. Richey, Mr. Khalid 
Sheldrake. Colonel F. Terry, Mr. Beck, Miss L. Sofibji, Dr. Abdul Majid, 
Mr, and Mrs, G. T. Garrati, Mr. J. A. Hussain, Mrs. Doryhfield, Mrs. 
Barns, Mrs. H. G. W, Herron, Mr. N. M. Eueh. Mrs. HartnolJ, Mn. 
W T alter, Licuu-Colonei M. L. Fcrrar, Mr. H. A. Rizvi, Mr. Godfrey Davis, 
i.e.s., Mr. Mahmudullah, Miss Speechley, Miss Halton, Mr. F. T. dc Monte, 
Mr. R. S, Greens hie! ds, and Mr. F. H. Brown, c.t,x. f Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman : I regret to have to announce that, owing to a summons 
from Mr. Baldwin this afternoon to an emergency meeting of Conservative 
leaders respecting the General Election, Mr. Amery is unable to be present 
to take the chair, and I have to deputize for him. 

! will now call upon Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan to be good enough to 
read his paper on " Muslims in the New India.’* He is a member of the 
Round-Table Conference and also Secretary to the Muslim Delegation. He 
has had a distinguished career both in letters and in politics. He took Erst- 
class honours in history jo the University of London and « a Doctor of 
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Literature of Dublin. For the past ten years he has been Professor of 
Modern Indian History at the University of Allahabad. He has taken a 
prominent part in political discussions as a leading figure among the 
Muslims of the United Provinces, and served upon the Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture. He is the author of a number of valuable research publications m 
relation to the history of India horn the seventeenth century. I am sure his 
paper will command your attention and also be very informing as to the 
feelings and aspirations of the Muslim community in India. 

(The paper was then mad.) 

The Chairman : l am sure you will feel that we have listened to a 
perfeedy constructed address on certain aspects of the tremendous problem 
of the future government and administration of India. As the lecturer has 
said in one of his concluding passages, the final solution is to be found 
neither in isolation nor in complete union. It is now proposed to try and 
establish a unified government for the whole of India—that is to say, for a 
population of nearly 350 millions—a structure of administration such as has 
never been formed ‘in the history of the world, and, therefore, those who are 
engaged on this tremendous task are really confronted with very difficult 
problems. It is very clear from the lecture that the only possible solution is 
the establishment of provincial governments. How large those governments 
should be it is not for me to say; that must be left to those who are now 
considering the question. One passage in the lecture docs rather alarm me; 
it appears to rather mistrust the Provincial Governments as regards carrying 
out safeguards for minorities. The lecturer says the matter must not he left 
to the sweet will and fancy of the Provincial Governments. It seems to ws 
that that add* very much indeed to the complication of the matter. The 
Central Government would then be responsible for safeguarding the interests 
of minorities. 1 do think it adds to the problem if you are not going to 
mist primarily the Provincial Gavernnictiis, 

The lecturer insists, and quite properly, on the protection of the minorities. 
It seems to me that communal representation is the only safeguard for the 
minorities; at any rate, I have never heard of any other. The lecturer very 
carefully illustrated this contention by other countries in Europe, such as 
Poland. Germany, and Czechoslovakia, and he also illustrated how the 
great Austro-Hungarian Empire broke up owing to its being a combination 
of so many different elements, and, not having communal representation, 
the different communities had no direct control of their own airs, an 
hence the Austrian Empire was disrupted. If there was that cu ty in e 
ease of the Austro-Hungarian Empire with a population e or 7 ° mi j^**’ 
it shows how essential it is it, the case of the vast Indian Empire to have 
the separate communities properly represented and bearing eir oiv n s ,are 
of responsibility. That is the real poi« that bu come out m the ™ of 
this vWy interesting lecture, which suggests methods of vlegav* whd, 
seem to me to provide for solution of this tremendous problem (Applause-) 
Mal-lasa Shauaat An said he was much Interested by the very abk 
lecture which had been given by Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. He personal^ 
was unable to carry all the details of the matter in hu mind, hut, although 
he had been unable to devote much time to study, he knew what the 
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M us Li mi wanted. He had ascertained the views of people in this country— 
from royalty and members of the House of Lords down to men in the 
street. He was convinced that the British people were tired oE fighting and 
wrangling and wanted peace, and he was working at the present time n> 
that end. If they could obtain an honourable peace he would be very much 
happier. He wished when he returned to India to he able to tell his people 
that the English had dealt with them fairly and squarely. He was very 
grateful to the Indian Princes* who were patriotic and had done their duty 
by India. Along with the Muslims, they were going to play a big part in 
the India of die future. (Applause.) 

Colond Sir Umar Hayat Khan said that in the main he agreed with 
Dr, Shak’ftt Ahmad Khan so far as the lecture went. No civilian could be 
a politician unless he knew how to save his country from being taken over 
by other hostile nations. He, personally, had served in the Army, so that 
perhaps he saw things in a afferent light. The lecturer emphasised the 
necessity of separate electorates, but did not give reasons for it. The main 
reason was that in the Punjab, for instance, most of the Muslims were 
agriculturists while most ot the moneylenders were Hindus; there were very 
few Muslims who were not heavily in debt, and if they had no separate 
electorate* the agriculturists would be under the thumbs of the money- 
lenders„ owing 10 die present laws of the country. Muslim* were in the 
minority in India, and they could not protect themselves without the help of 
England. They wished to have a Constitution of such a nature that they 
would remain in the British Empire. They were members of the biggest 
Empire that the world had ever seen, and they wanted to maintain die link. 
He sometimes felt that it was only the English people themselves who did 
not want to keep their Empire, They had given up Egypt and Mesopo¬ 
tamia into the hands of the inhabitants of those countries. The Muslims 
wished to remain in the British Empire, but if they were not wanted they 
would have to go to somebody else. Me trusted that the British Empire 
would remain as it was today. 

Sir Pm ur Hartoc said he wished to mention a few facts with regard to 
education. In Bengal, where 54 per cent, of the population was Muslim, 
there was only about 14 per cehL of the University papulation which was 
Muslim in 1327, There was no doubt that for the future of the Muslims 
there was no question which was more important than that of education. 
There was one statement by the lecturer which he thought should be put in 
a rather different light, hie had suggested that the recommendations of the 
Report of the Committee over which he (the speaker) had pretided, the 
Education Committee of the Simon Commission, had been shelved* This 
was not quite a fair statement- He confessed that the Committee had gone 
beyond their book* They had been asked only 1a write a review o£ 
education; but they had, in fact, proposed remedies for some o£ the defect* 
which they had pointed out, and, inter a fm, they had made suggestions for 
the removal of obstacles to Muslim education. They had suggested that the 
Provincial Governments should take steps to safeguard the position of 
Muslims. The British Government from early times had taken a position 
of religious neutrality. This had been put very strongly in Sk Charles 

voL- nroi. u 
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Wood s despatch of 1854, Bui in ipn tht Government of India Informed 
Provincial Governments that the embargo on the introduction of religious 
instruction in publicly managed schools might be removed. Now t the vast 
majority of Mudims would prefer to send their children to schools where 
there was practically no education other than religious education rather than 
send them to a first-rate school where there was no Koran. The consequence 
Had been that there was 3 vast multiplicity of segregate schools for Muslims, 
especially in the United Provinces and Bengal, where the children were 
nominally being taught, but were bong taught very ineffectively. Unless 
they could make provision! for religious education in the primary schools, in 
his opinion the problem would never be solved in Bengal; but this did not 
mean that everywhere it was necessary to introduce reservations or religions 
education in the primary schools. In the Punjab the number of Muslim 
children in the schools had been increased between 1917 and 1927 by 
between three and four hundred thousand simply by an equitable distri¬ 
bution of the schools. He did not think it would be easy to lay down 
safeguards in the Constitution as suggested by Dr, Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 
and he personally did not see how it was going to be done. He thought it 
was right to put before all the Provincial Governments, who now had 
education under their care, the necessity for making proper provision for 
Muslims, because the w hole future of the Muslims depended upon provision 
being made for their education.* (Applause*) 

Mr, A. Yusuf Ali thought the paper would serve three very useful 
purposes. In the first place, it would put before Dr* Shafa'at Ahmad Khan's 
colleague at the Round-Table Conference the fact that the picture which 
the lecturer had sketched of the Muslim position was hacked by the Muslims 
of India. Secondly, he thought it would serve a very useful purpose in 
placing before the British people what the Muslims warned; it would show 
that they were not crying for the moon t as one paper put it. I le thought 
the lecturer had made quite clear that at least the Muslims of the school 
which he represented* which was the overwhelmingly predominant school 
of Muslims, wished to stand by tbeir country and work sincerely, with 
proper safeguards, for the progress and development of their Motherland- 
The third point was that the effect of the paper in India would be to 
reassure the Muslims that their representatives in England were not pur- 
suing fantastic vagaries, but were sticking to the problem which they started 
from their country to solve. He had recently come to England from India, 
where he had been studying the question from the Indian point df view. 
He had found that there was 3 great deal o£ suspicion, a great deal of 
communal bitterness and a great deal of questioning whether the Round- 
Table Conference would do any good for the Muslim community or for the 
country* He thought it would hcartcu the Indian people to know that 
their ffrpresentatives itl England were working, not only for the communal 
interests which were subordinate to those of the country, but also for the 
progress of the country at large. He was very pleased to hear Sir Philip 

• T 4faonJd like to add here that L do oot think there can be any real peace 
between tilt two great cunnnuQiUti until ifae educational leva! of the Muslims is 
brought tip to that of the Hindus.— F. J. EL 
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Hartog insist upon education as being one of the most important points in 
the Muslim position. He heartily supported what Sir Philip had said as to 
the importance of getting Muslims to take the right sort of education. 
Unfortunately, he knew it too well that Muslim education, communal 
education, Indian education, was far from being on the right lines. They 
knew perfectly well that a* soon as they tried to remedy one defect they fell 
into another- They had tried to remedy the defect of a Godless education 
by introducing religious education, but they had not yet succeeded in 
making the religious education that element in the building of character 
that they desired. The denominational colleges and schools had not merely 
a separatist tendency, but they failed to be factors in die process of making 
a new India. Education should include religion, science, art, and all the 
great dements of citizenship, which would turn students' minds to the 
future rather than to the past, and would enable them to stand shoulder td 
shoulder with their countrymen and with the rest of the world. In spite of 
the feeling of despair and restlessness that was passing over India* which he 
was sorry to sec in England also* there was one ray ot hope, that people 
were beginning to realize that working merely from one corner and fixing 
their gaze on what they saw in that corner would not even enlighten that 
comer itself. The various communities in India would have to cooperate 
with one another* together with those in authority in England, and they 
would have to realize that no system of government and no political Consti¬ 
tution that might be built up would ever work successfully unless they 
cultivated a feeling of harmony, a spirit ot catholic understanding, and a 
desire to work together in cooperation for the common good and to sub¬ 
serve the larger interests which were included nowadays in citizenship. 
(Applause.) 

Khan Bahadur Haj-iz Hiqayat Hussain, speaking as a member of the 
Round-Table Conference, said he hoped they would not expect him to 
commit himself to any of the principles ol the Constitution coming up for 
decision before the Conference. He wished them to discard from their 
minds the notion tha^ because a Muslim was a member of 3 minority com¬ 
munity in India* therefore he suspected every Hindu to be his enemy. It 
was not true to say that every Muslim suspected every Hindu. He wished 
it, further, to be dearly understood that Muslims did not put forward their 
claims in any separatist spirit; they did so because they considered them 
essential for their safety and their participation io the future Government 
When the remarks of Dr P Shnfa'at Ahmad Khan were examined in their 
true perspective it would be found that they were meant to give the great 
bulk of the Muslim community in India confidence in the vast majority of 
Hindus, because the Muslims would then feel that all thdr interests and 
their status in the country were safe- They must look at the matter from a 
broad national standpoint- The mentality of the vast majority of Hindus is 
a factor not to be ignored. He hoped that such safeguards would be em¬ 
bodied in ihe Constitution as would make the recurrence of riots like 
Cawnporc, the city from which he hailed, impossible. The Muslims in their 
demands have shown a most reassuring and reasonable spirit, and u would 
be folly 10 ignore the united demands of the Muslims of India. 
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Sardar M. V. Ktbe said chat* os he had been called upon to speak unex¬ 
pectedly, he had had no time to consider all the very valuable pints which 
the learned lecturer had raised in his address that evening. He would 
therefore coniine himself to one or two of them. He had heard with the 
greatest pleasure the statement made by the lecturer that the Muslims in 
India did not regard diem selves as outsiders, but looked upon India as their 
own country. He found a little difficulty in following dais statement, for 
the reason that the Muslims Lid their eyes on their sacred places which w ere 
outside India, and unless they changed their outlook, from the point of view 
that they should regard their sacred places in India as their real places of 
pilgrimage, in his opinion they would not be fully one of the communities of 
India, as they ought to he- There was the example of the Emperor Bahar T 
who* when he found that he could not make the annual pilgrimage to a 
sacred place outside India, contented himself by doing homage to an imita¬ 
tion in India. In his opinion, therefore, further education was necessary* 
because the Muslims were very backward in that respect, and their oudook 
was narrowed by the religious teaching which was imparted to them from 
the very beginning of their career. The Muslims had their own system of 
imparting religious education in their separate schools, to which children of 
very tender age were sent. Thus they imbibed bigotry from a very early 
stage in their lives. The learned lecturer had said that the Indian States, 
being of the same religion, race, and subject to die same economic influences 
as with the rest of India, need not have any weightage in the Federal 
Legislatures. Practically all those remarks applied 10 the Muslims in India, 
yet the learned lecturer claimed weightage far them. There were several 
reasons why the Indian States should have adequate representation in the 
Legislatures. He could refer to one only as an illustration—namely, the 
dynasne claims of the Indian Princes, There were States in India where 
the ruling dynasty was of a different religion to the majority of the subjects, 
Thus^ in order to safeguard the dynastic claims of the Indian Princes* not to 
refer to their other rights, they ought to have sufficient representation 
according to their needs. 

Or. Abdul Majid said he could not understand why the claims of the 
Muslim community had been the subject of so much discussion, because, if 
they examined die constitution of the Muslim system of life* they would find 
that it was ihc only system in the whole of India which was based upon 
democracy* which was to the advantage of die British people. He thought 
it would be to the advantage of the whole of India that the claims of the 
Muhammadans should be considered. 

Sir P*A*HAii!ANJUX Pattas t said that, having had over forty years' service 
in India and in Indian States, he could claim to have some knowledge of 
the sate of affairs prevailing there. He sympathized with the Muham¬ 
madans and other minorities., for he believed that no scheme ot sell* 
government would work smoothly and satisfactorily unless the minorities 
had the assurance that their interests were secure; if not for anything 
rise than for die purpose of eradicating die false fear from their minds that 
demands of the mi nonties should receive a sympathetic consideration- He 
added at the same time that, while she safeguards were necessary, they must 
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be of the nature which die lecturer had stared as regards religion, culiure t 
education and their personal laws, but that as regards their civic and 
political life they must sink their communal bias and consider themselves as 
National Indians. The Hindus bad always been a most totcrant party* 
They opened their doors in the past to all the foreigners that landed in 
India—the Parsecs from Persia, the Spaniards, the Portuguese, the French, 
and, finally, the English. If they had any communal prejudice it would 
not have been possible for any foreign nationals to enter India. The 
Muhammadans themselves did not think in terms of commimalism in the 
old days. They had nearly Boo year* of rule over that country, and yet the 
majority in India today are Hindus* It is only recently that the sentiment 
of commnnalism has unfortunately sprung up* but now that the communal 
fear was there, there is no doubt about it that it will have to be assuaged. 
It had been suggested by the lecturer and by the friends who supported him 
that they wanted peace. When much stress was placed on peace Sir 
Prabhashaiikar said it reminded him of a very interesting experience he had 
in Geneva in 1933, The great Assembly of the League of Nation* drew the 
best statesmen from all over the world, who met together to discuss inter¬ 
national problems concerning the peace of the world* Every member while 
at Geneva was an international personage; but he saw that, no matter how 
great a thinker a man might be, at Geneva, once he rose to speak, his first 
statement was: “ So long as the interests of my country arc preserved 1 am 
for the peace of the world/ 1 Now, if everybody wanted to preserve the 
interests of his country first, where was die peace to come from? It was the 
sacrifice that every country was prepared to make for the whole of humanity 
which would bring pace. The Muhammadans, no less than the Hindus 
and others in India, would hare to make mutual reasonable accommoda¬ 
tions if a peaceful and smooth working system of self-government was 10 be 
established in that ancient land. 

Sir Henilt Law&euce said that the lecturer had stated that there was 
complete unanimity among the Muslims in regard to their demands for 
separate electorates. He had seen statements that the National Muslims 
formed the majority of the Muslims in India and that they did not ask for 
separate electorate*. Could the lecturer explain how this divergence of 
statements arose f Was there not some means of proving which was the 
accurate view of the ease? Further, the Congress newspapers* and the 
Labour Press in this country relying on the Congress, maintained that the 
younger generation of Muslims were ready to discard separate electorates. 
What foundation is there for these statements? 

The Lcctuiza, in replying to the discussion, said that several points had 
been raised by the various speakers; he did not propose to go through all of 
them, but he would deal first with the question raised by Sir Henry 
Lawrence- So far as the division of the Muslims into what were called 
+d communal is t* " and "* nationalists " was concerned, he was sure it would 
disappear in a very short time. An arrangement had been made whereby 
the Muslim community would be allowed to deride the question by 
plebiscite. The plebiscite would be taken in connection with ejections to 
Legislative bodies. If any Muslims of any province wished to abolish 
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separate electorates* they could do so by voting for it at election. It would 
be found that an overwhelming majority—practically the whole of the 
Muslims—desired to retain the separate electorates. From his experience in 
the United Provinces and in Bengal he was in a position to say that the 
Muslim community was solidly in favour of separate electorates. Other 
provinces were also strongly in its favour. He was certain that* when the 
point w r as submitted to the Muslim electorate for its decision, its verdict 
would be recorded in an unmistakable manner and separate electorates 
would be retained. It was true that a party had arisen which was called the 
Nationalist Muslim Party* but* although that party existed, at least 95 per 
cent, of the Muslims still belonged to the school to which he personally liad 
the honour to belong. The real test of the extent of their following could 
only be discovered by taking a referendum,, and they were prepared to take 
a referendum on the point. If this were done he thought all the difficulties 
would disappear. 

With regard to the point raised by Sir Prabhashankar Pattani as to the 
Indian States* he wished to make his position perfectly dear* He regarded 
all the treaties made with the States as sacred* and he did not want the 
Federal Government or the Paramount Power to violate any treaties which had 
been signed by the Crown in the past; but it was quite a different matter 
when the Princes, not being content with their treaty rights* went further and 
said that they ought to have 50 per cent, of the reprints bon in the Federal 
Legislature while their proper proportion was only about 29 per cent, it 
seemed to him inequitable that the Native States, with 29 per cent. of the total 
population, should monopolize 50 per cent, of the Indian Legislature. It 
was impossible to compare America with the Indian States of India; neither 
could they be compared with Australia. This was not merely his personal 
view; it was supported by the entire Muslim Delegation. The States would 
lose nothing by coming mto the Federation. No raids would he made on 
their gold, silver, broad acres, or jewels, and they would remain absolutely 
assured that* so far as their internal and domestic policy wai concerned, 
they would remain as indepcmlent and powerful as they were at the present 
time. From this point of view be submitted that the Slates gained ail along 
the line, and if the States were represented on a population basis they would 
not be deprived of any of the rights which they at present enjoyed. It 
wdjghtage were conceded to the Slates, why should not other units of the 
Federation, such as United Provinces or the Punjab, be granted that right? 
So lar as Muslims were concerned, they did not believe in extra territorial 
patriotism at all; they did not look beyond the frontiers of India for help in 
emergencies; they were children of the common Motherland. He hoped his 
hearers would not carry away from the meeting the idea that the Muslims 
were trying to build up a Muslim State m Indb. lire Muslims were as 
truly children of India u any other community* and they were inspired by 
precisely the same ideals as inspired the other communities of Indb- 

Sii Daniel Kevmxa proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and 
the lecturer* which was carried by acclamation. 

The CiiAuufAx having thanked the meeting on behalf of the lecturer and 
himself* the proceedings closed. 
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The President and Council of the East India Association held 
a Reception on the afternoon of October 31, 1931, at Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, W. f to meet the Hyderabad Delegation and 
other members of the Round-Table Conference. The guests, 
some 300 in number, were received by Lord and Lady Laming- 
ton and Sir Louis and Lady Dane. After refreshments had been 
served brief speeches were made by Lord Lamington and Sir 
Akbar Hydari, and were frequently applauded. 

Lord Lamiscton said: We are race here this afternoon to do honour xo 
thoic of our friend* from India who have come to ihb country to partiripale 
in the labours of the Round-Table Conference* Ii is remarkable that whilst 
this country for the last few weeks has been going through the throes of an 
unprecedented and disturbing character the pj-weedings of the Round-Table 
Conference have been conducted r so far as an outsider can judge* with 
unruffled composure and regularity* This speaks well far the spirit that 
animates all parties* all creeds* alt faces* The unified structure of Indian 
Government which has for so long ad numbered the affairs of 300 millions 
of people in enlightened and beneficent fashion is to be changed into a 
different form of unified government. All those who are engaged tn 
elaborating this new syiiem should be proud of taking part in this 
stupendous and difficult task. 

We of the East Indian Association, for our part, are proud of entertaining 
them this aftcrooonp and pray that success may attend their labours. It is, J 
think, fortunate for all of us that the delegates from Britain and from British 
India have been able to count upon the valuable assistance of representatives 
from the Indian Sutes. In the past we in this country have been inclined, 
perhaps* to take the Indian States a little for granted, and to speak, and 
indeed sometimes to act, as though Britain and British India weft the only 
two entities concerned in the solution of India's problems* If this were 
indeed our attitude, we have now p corrected it^ and 1 can assure those who 
represent the Indian States that the people of Britain fully realize the great 
importance of that part of India which Is not under British rule* 

We have among us here to-day the representatives of many Indian States, 
both great and small, and I welcome with particular pleasure the delegation 
from Hyderabad, Its leader. Sir Akbar Hydari, it an old and valued friend 
of the East India Association. His career and his achievements arc so wdl 
known to you all that I need not enumerate them* but l should like to say 
that his record of public service typifies that co-operation between British 
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India and the Indian States upon which the future of India so largely 
depends. After an honoured career in British India p he entered the service 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, where he found a field worthy of his 
talents. Those of us who have studied the development of modem 
Hyderabad will join with me, t know, in whole-hearted approbation of the 
sound finance, the skilful administration, the enlightened progress^ which 
has characterized Sir Akbar Hydari's work. In asking him to address us 
for a few moments, I am sure I shall be voicing the desire, not only of the 
Council and members of the East India Association, but also of his 
colleagues on the Round-Table Conference, who have had the opportunity ■ 
during these strenuous weeks, of appreciating his grasp of present problems 
and of admiring his constructive contributions to that edifice which we all 
of tis, whether wc belong to Britain, British India, or to the Indian States, 
are endeavouring to erect for the good of India and for the prosperity of the 
Empire to which wt arc proud m belong. 

Sir Ax has HroARi, who was cordially received, said: It is my privilege 
to-day to return thanks to you,, Mr. Chairman, and the Council and members 
of the East India Association, for the honour which you have done to your 
many guests from India and to the Hyderabad Delegation by this Reception. 
The East India Association is now one of several bodies which concern 
themselves with Indian affairs and which seek to maintain that constant 
intellectual contact between Great Britain and India which is so necessary to 
the maintenance of cordial relations between the two countries. The East 
India Association can, however, I think, claim to have been the first in the 
field. L still remember with what interest I, as a college student, used to 
watch for the appearance of each successive issue of the Association’s Journal 
in its pink paper covex. They used to contain papers by such men as 
Dadabhoy Naoroji and Navrosji Fardoonji, and I think that the Association 
would not be overstating its case if it daitried that, by throwing open its 
Journal to these makers of modern India, it gave them theix first platform 
for the expression of their views, and that it was the first to bring thdr views 
to the notice of that small, but important, part of the public in England 
which was interested, in those early days, in Indian affairs. 

Believing as I do, sir, in the continuity of history, I cannot help feeling 
that the discussions In which the representatives from India and Indian 
Slates are now engaged at the Palace of St* James derive their bring from 
the labours oF these pioneerj of our youth. It is, therefore, only in the 
fitness of things that the Association, which did so much to obtain an 
audience for these men, should show its sympathy with the work of their 
successors and followers by offering us its kindly hospitably- It typifies the 
sympathy and good-will with which the British people, ever ready to help 
struggling peoples to find their feet, have watched our endeavours to build 
up for the India of the future, I ft these endeavours I hope that my col¬ 
leagues from Brifish India will agree with me that Hyderabad and the 
Indian States generally have materially assisted, and that we have dour our 
best on every occasion to co-operate with our coEleagues from British India 
in assisting the progress towards our common goal. 
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We of the Indian States arc proud of the ties which Hnfc our rulers to the 
King-Emperor; we are proud of the friendship, cemented through many past 
trialSp which binds us to Britain. For instance* their great resources have 
ever been ready at the call of Britain; and whether in she more spectacular 
effort of the World War, or in the quiet, steady, deliberate ctHJperariofl of 
the post-war years, we can legitimately claim that both in the political and 
in the financial spheres we have never failed in the obligations of faithful 
alliance. May wc, of the Indian States, in return ask that the people of 
Britain will reciprocate our sentiments? That they will realise, perhaps a 
Hide more vividly than is the case to-day r not only the warmth of the 
friendship of the States* but also the power and the resources that make of 
that friendship a real Imperial asset? It is through the work of such 
societies as the East India Association that you in Britain + and we in 
Hyderabad and in the other Indian Slates can come to know each other 
better, and to value more justly the ties which bind us together. Hence it is 
dial this function to-day has given us all such particular pleasure* for v-t 
fee! that it indicates the growth of a reasoned appreciation of the importance 
of the Indian States. 

May I in conclusion express my personal appreciation of the services which 
the Association is rendering under the energetic influence of your Secretary* 
my dd friend Mr, F- H, Brown, in promoting understanding and good-will 
between the people of Britain and the people of India? And also of remarks 
you have so kindly made and the chairmanship of a great friend of India 
who did such good service as Governor of Bombay. 

Lord LuctMOtON, in briefly acknowledging these references, spoke of the 
good work of the present Honorary Seer clary and of his two immediate 
predecessors* Mr- Stanley Rtee and the laic Dr. John Pollen. 


The list of some of those accepting invitations, given in The 
Times, was as follows: 

H,H. the Chief Saheh of Sangii, their Hlghne&e ihe Aga KHnn and Begum 
Aga Khan, Princess Sophia Dhuleep Singh, the Rajah of Bobbin. the 
Maharajah of Darblunfia, the Marque hs and March Is wt«s of Reading, 
Field-Marshal Vtseouilt and Viscoutlttvs Alienin'. Lord and Lady Headley, 
Lord Snell, the Lndy Pauland and the Hon. Margaret Sinclair, Sir Akbar 
and Lady Hydan, Sir Leonard and Lady Adam!, Sir Alexander and Lady 
Anderson, Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khnn, Sir George and Lady Anderson. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wans Ameer All, Sahebzada Abdussamad Khnn. General Kir 
Edmund and Ladv Barrow, Sir Hamsurt Rutter, General Sir George and 
Lady Burrow, Sir William Barton. Sir Marcherjer Bhownaggree, Sir 
Richard Burn, Sir Hugh and Lady Barnes Sir Philip and Lady Buckland, 
Sir Albion Banerji. Mr. and Mrs. C- E. Buckland, Mr. and ihr Hon, Mrs. 
BenthnlL, Mr. lv H, Brown, the Nawnb of Chhntnrl. Sir Atul and Lndy 
Chaiierjet. Sir Reginald And Lady Craddock. Sir Kilim and Lady CoTvin, 
Sir Peter and Ladv Cluit'-rbuck, Sir David and I-ndy Chadwick. l-nty 
Carmichael. Sir William Oven- Clark, Sir Robert and Lady Carl> tc. Sir 
Edward and Ladv Chinnier, Sir Herbert and Lady Cuming. 

Sirdar Jwrnum Dais, Dr. S. K. Datta, Major and Mrs. Dane, Sir Thomas 
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and Lady Carey.Evans, Lady Eckstein, Sir Patrick Fagan, Sir George and 
Lady J?cubes, Monhi Farznnd All, Sir Padnmji and Lady Ginwala, Sir 
Edward and Lady Gail, Sir George and Lady Godfrey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Henry Gainey, Mr A. H, Ghuznavi, Mr. and Mrs. Alan Green, Sir 
Robert and Lady Hamilton, Sir Robert and Lady Holland, Sir Philip and 
Lady Haring, Sir Clement and Lady Hindtey, Colonel K. N. Haksar. 
Lieu tenant.Colonel and Mrs, W. G. Hamilton, Khan Bahadur Hafiz 
Hussain, Mr, and Mrs. M, 5 . A. Hydari, Mr. Jinnah and Miss Jinnnh, 
Mr. M. R, Jayakar, Major-General Sir Wyndham and Lady Knight, Sir 
Daniel and Lady Keymer, Rao Bahadur V, T. Krishnamanhori, Pandit 
Ramnchandra Kalt, bar dor Rao Bahadur M. V. Kibe and Mrs, and Miss 
Kibe, Khanzada F. M. and Begum Yousuf Khan, Sir Henry and Lady 
Lawrence, Nawnb Liaqnt Hyat Khan, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Lewis, Sir 
Amberson Marten, Sir Manubhni Mehta, Sir Provash Chandra Milter, Sir 
Reginald and Lady Mnni, Sir John and Lady Maynard, Sir Edward and 
Lady Maclagan, Sir Hugh and Lady Macpherson, Sir James and Lady 
MaeKenna, Sir John and Lady Miller, Kau-nb and Begum Mahdi Yar 
Jung, Dr, B. S. Moonje, Mr. N, Madhava Rao, Raja Narcndra Nath, Mr. 
Nrogy, Sir Michael and Lady O’Dwyer, Sir Ralph and Lady Oakden, Sir 
Prabhashankar Pattani, 

Lady Procter, Dr, R. P, Paranjpye, Mr, and Mrs. Marmaduke PickihalJ, 
Colonel and Mrs. Stewart Patterson, Sir Abdul and Ladv Quadir, Sir 
Stanley and Lady Reed. Dewan Bahadur T. Raghaviah, Mr. A. Rsinga- 
swami Iyengar, Dcwan Bahadur M. Ramachandm R a0f Mr. R, K. 
Ranadive, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Rama Rao, Mr. 
F. J. P. Richter, Sir Henry Strakosch, Sir Thomas And Lady Strongman, 
Sir Findkiter Stewart, Lady ScoU-MoticrlefT, Sir Phirozp Sethna, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, Sir Muhammad and Lady Shaft, Begum Shah Nawaz, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. A. L. Saunders. Mr. and Mrs. A, Sabonnditre, 
Mr, R, J, Stopford, Mrs, Subbarnyan, Sir James Simpson, Mr. B, Shiva 
Rao, S.ifd.ir Snmpurnn Singh, Rao Bahadur R, Srinitas.m, Sir Pur- 
shottamdas Thnkurdas, Mr. S, B. Tambti, Sardar and Sifdarni L’jjal 
Singh, Sir Montagu Webb, Sir Henry and Lady Wheeler, Sir James and 
i»Ad> Walker, Sir Edgar and Lady Wood, Sir Walter and Ladv Willson, 
Mr, and Mrs. W'nrdlaw Milne, Mr. Alexander H, Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, 
Rushbrook Williams. Mr, M. E. Watts, Sir Francis and Lady Young- 
husband, and Mr. and Mrs. A, Yusuf Ali, 


THE JUSTICE MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


By Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro 
(L ate Minister Madras Government and leader of the Justice Party) 

In a necessarily short paper I can do no more than to introduce 
my subject and trace the forces, soda! and political, which led to 
the inauguration of the “ Justice ” movement. 

It is essentially a people’s movement. The “ time-spirit ” had 
been working in the midst of Indian society' long before the great 
European War—social reformers were earnestly spreading the 
message of freedom from caste supremacy and priestly tyranny. 
Society was bound by customs and superstidons inculcated by the 
priesdy class for many generations past; the divine origin of the 
priestly caste that they came from the face of the Creator was 
studiously inculcated in the minds of the ignorant and credulous. 
Nevertheless, there were protests from religious and social re¬ 
formers; Buddha, Vaishnava saints, Nanak, Tukaram, Rama- 
mohan Roy lighted and fed the lamp of knowledge, but they 
were all powerless before the subtle forces of Brahmanism. 
Buddha was installed as one of the ten avatarai of the supreme 
deity. 

In modern times there were revolts by the masses, who 
wanted to shake off the influence of evil customs and of caste. 
The results of these movements were steadily permeating the 
people of India, and a gradual awakening was perceptible in 
many forms of revolt against unreasonable authority. There was 
pulsation of a new life in all directions. In Southern India, the 
Dcccan and Central India, and elsewhere people who had 
hitherto had their own indigenous systems of social life and 
culture began to realize that the domination of die priest crippled 
their intellect and talent. They resolved to redeem themselves 
from the control exercised on their daily life. From birth to 
death, and even after, a whole series of meaningless ceremonies 
were invented to keep people under subjection. 
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Origin op the Movement 

The gospel of “ self-determination ” which the Great War 
brought into existence gave the leaders of progressive thought in 
India a new lightj a new force of social and political reformation, 
and the great mass of the rural population in South India cannot 
be blind and insensible to its influence. The Justice movement is 
org anise d for the vindication of self-respect. The desire to recon¬ 
struct society on a more rational basis expressed itself in its varied 
activities. Social justice is the basic principle of its foundation. 
At one time the Shastras were looked up to as giving authority 
for caste domination, but the progress of events altered mens 
minds, and the movement demands in the interests of national 
progress the abandonment of caste bigotry and intellectual arro¬ 
gance. There was a time when authority took the place of 
reason and judgment, when all matters social and religious were 
controlled by the powerful hierarchy of priesthood, to whom 
alone higher education in the Shastras and general culture were 
restricted. This has to give way and is slowly making room for 
individual freedom and individual culture. Our ideas on many 
social customs have undergone radical changes; we have begun to 
discourage, if not discard, caste and priestly authority. 

The dream of Indian nationalism will be realized fully with 
the passing away of caste from our land. Power cannot be 
safely vested in the people unless the mental habit which sanctions 
and enforces the customary treatment of other and lower castes 
and races is changed. The emancipation of the people from 
suspicious eommunalism is the first milestone in the progress of 
responsible self-government of the country. National evolution 
will move on sound lines when all the component parts of the 
body politic are sound and strong enough to contribute their 
energy, experience, and intelligence, and when the organic con¬ 
nection and vitality of each link is healthy. With every unit 
of society growing strong and contented the whole society will 
be safe; otherwise national progress will be one-sided and 
irregular. It is on this understanding that communal struggles 
for self-expression are based. It is false logic to deny to every 
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group the right to develop itself to be in a position of strength to 
contribute to the great national life of the country. The principle 
becomes dangerous only if the interests of the unit or group are 
placed before those of the nation and national demands, but 
every effort to remove injustice and inequity should not therefore 
be open to criticism. It is the primary duty of every unit or 
group to protect itself and promote its interests for the common 
welfare of the people. The aon-Brahmin movement is not a 
negative one; it bears no antagonism to any group or unit in 
India—it is a movement for self-expression. 

Social Service 

Social justice is the main plank on which it first concentrated 
its efforts. The principle of self-respect has caught the imagina¬ 
tion of the people of rural areas. The leaders of the movement 
realized that political power could not be permanent without the 
practical application of the principle and equal opportunities for 
all, including those who are termed non-political or depressed. 
It has a twofold objective; that of social service is carried 
on by one branch of the organization, the *' self-respect move¬ 
ment ” and “ Youth League movement." The other, the political 
branch, is conducted by the Justice party. 

Within a short period of its establishment in South India its 
programme appealed to other parts of India, notably die Deccan 
and the Central Provinces. A large network of institutions was 
established in rural areas, and a vast number of branch organiza¬ 
tions sprang up to assist the parent association. Leaders visited 
other provinces to encourage effort in those areas and to point to 
the example of the great pioneers of the movement. 

All-India Conference 

In 1925 an AH-India Non-Brahmin Congress, held at Amaroti 
in the Central Provinces, was presided over by the late Rajah of 
Panagal. in the next year there was a great meeting of the 
Congress at Bclgaum, and later in Madras. In March, 193* > 2 
conference of the All-India Committee members and leaders was 
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held at Poona. In addition to these All-India gatherings, every 

province has its own regularly held provincial and district 
conferences. 

The significance of this movement is that it calls for men of 
character and courage to carry the policy of freedom undaunted 
by the opposition of the extremist politician and unnerved by the 
weight of the task. Many workers have gathered round the 
movement, and in every district and taluq convey the message of 
hope to the people, who have hitherto been indifferent. The 
periodical conferences help the political education of the rural 
population and enable the leaders to be in dose touch with the 
people and learn their condition. Thus not only the rights but 
also the liabilities of the people have been placed before them. 

The Justice Ministry in Madras has stood for the ^ an d 
brought to their mind's eye the vision of responsible government. 
We could not be mere visionaries. The scheme of Reforms in 
the Government of India Act, 1919, appealed to the party, and 
they prepared themselves to shoulder the responsibility to their 
utmost ability to make it a success, thereby demonstrating their 
capacity for higher national service. Social reform was carried 
on vigorously, even at the risk of persecution. 


PftiN’civtis op the Movement 

A question is sometimes asked: Has the Justice movement any 
p ace in the great tasks of nation-building and development? Has 
the movement any definite purpose to serve in the sotial and 
political evolution of the country? Are its aims and objects 
calculated to help towards the goal of self-government? The 
movement as a whole has a liberal and progressive aim. The 
ate Dr. T. M. Nair defined the object as being national to enable 
every unit of Indian society to develop itself according to its 
gening and thereby to form a strong element in the nationalism 
of India. This is to be achieved by constitutional methods of 
work. Social reform was the main form of service, but politics 

came more absorbing and occupied the foremost place in the 
programme. 

As a constitutionalist party it supports every act of Govern- 
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ment which is calculated to benefit the people, and opposes any 
act or measure which will injure their interests. It is opposed to 
monopoly in sen-ices; the keynote of its work has been the 
service of the people hitherto despised as “ unpolitical masses. 1 ' 
The events that led to the disruption of the Indian National 
Congress In 1915, and the forces that created differences in the 
Congress, led to great confusion in the country and contributed 
to the organization of this steadying force in India. At the time 
people needed some sure guide to lead them on lines of safe 
progress. The need was so great that there were many mushroom 
growths, but the main movement has survived all opposition. 

It was the painful duty of the organizers to separate themselves 
from the Congress; that it was a wise step subsequent events fully 
prove. The new Congress altered the old creed and passed 
“ Independence " as its new political faith. Wc could not agree 
with this ideal, and set ourselves against its negative methods, 
which were subversive of any ordered and stable government. 
We found the rural population was not' prepared for such a 
catastrophic change, and cautious measures were necessary to 
save them from disaster. Political shibboleths: are attractive, but 
practical solution is most difficult. The party thus formed 
accepted the declaration of 1917 as an earnest of the final fulfil¬ 
ment of responsible government. The political experience gained 
in practical administration enabled the party to claim with con¬ 
fidence further responsible government in the Provinces and in 
the Central Government. 


Local Affairs 

Throughout the eventful times that followed the announce¬ 
ment of 1917 and the introduction of reforms the necessity for 
moderating influences was felt, and this party stood for con¬ 
structive service and cautious national progress. It could not 
accept any dictatorship, and aimed at destroying the " slave men¬ 
tality ” and unreasoning submission to priesdy class or politician. 
The work began with the village, and there was enthusiasm, in 
portions of the population hitherto disregarded. A new interest 
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was created among them to seek for a place in the representative 
institutions. Elections became very interesting, both to the local 
bodies and to the Legislatures. People began to learn that they 
could manage local affairs themselves. Local boards became 
centres of great activity and local influence. The recognition of 
the just claims of all classes and communities, and the support 
given to the rapid growth of rural education, appealed to the 
Mussulmans depressed classes and the Indian Christians. All 
these had an equal voice in the counsels of the party 
organizations. 

Government Appointments 

The movement is advancing steadily towards national ideals. 
Gain or loss of a few places in the public services is not the real 
consideration, though it is an important factor in the levelling 
process. In India, owing to the scarcity of other professional 
employment, service under the Government is considered im¬ 
portant, as an official position carries power and influence with it. 
It is therefore advocated that there should be no preponderance or 
monopoly of any one community to the detriment of others. It 
is held that where there are candidates for recruitment with 
proper qualifications the unrepresented or less-represented com¬ 
munities should be selected in the first instance. The claims of 
those already in service arc not affected by this policy, nor is it 
the intention to reduce efficiency in any manner. Equal oppor¬ 
tunities must be given to all. This is not a new policy invented 
by the Justice party. It was stated by the British Government in 
Standing Orders of the Board of the East India Company, dated 
April 23, 1846, and reaffirmed more than 70 years later by the 
Viceroy of India. It is a matter for regret this was not carried 
into practice. In Southern and Western India, however, the 
problem is now' approaching solution. 

Sturdy Nationalists like Mr. layakar and Mr. Natarajan have 
fully appreciated in public utterances the objects of the movement. 
A veteran politician and leader of political thought for decades, 
the late Sir Surcndranath Bancrjec, wrote in A Nation in the 
Making in 1925: 
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" Our decision to abstain from ihe Congrtss wa, u events have shown, 
a wise one. and I claim that we of the Moderate party saved the scheme. 
The combination against it was formidable. In the midst of this body of 
opposition the only real and consistent support came from the Moderate 
party in India. If they had remained within the Congress fold they would 
have been overwhelmed, their voice would have been that of a minority of 
little or no account.’' 

These remarks most appropriately apply to the Justice party in 
the Provinces, which established organizations for support of 
the Reform Scheme. Development of representative institutions 
opened a new held of activity and has diverted rural areas from 
the fruitless path of non-cooperation. The Reform scheme was 
a genuine gesture of political advance to meet the popular 
demand, and definite steps were taken towards the goal. The 
party felt that to oppose where we should co-operate would be 
most unpatriotic—nay, treason against the people. An oppor¬ 
tunity was afforded for gaining experience m administrative 
responsibility which could not in justice or statesmanship be 
thrown away. 

The Wore, to be Done 

The expansion of universal elementary education, wide distri¬ 
bution of die co-operative credit system and allied organizations, 
improvement of sanitary and economic conditions of the peasantry, 
the spread of technical education and promotion of closer relations 
between the different communities are some of the most important 
tasks which lie before tire country, and, as Mr. Gokhalc said, 
these are the pivotal points of progress. Each of these needed an 
army of workers; in fact, everything that awakens the Indian 
ryot’s intelligence and which helps him to be an independent, 
self-relying man, everything that breaks the barriers of caste and 
community and prepares a mentality to regard one another as 
neighbours, will truly and effectively hasten the day when the 
goal of full responsible government will be reached. 

The work is arduous and calls for men and women who really 
think of country first and community and province next, men of 
fixity of purpose and capable of leadership. The President of the 
Indian National Congress in 1925 : ** cny mind it is of 
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paramount importance to formulate a practical scheme of village 
reconstruction on the lines of Desabandhu Das's dream.” To the 
amateur politician this work may seem purely local and pro¬ 
vincial. This is a great error, for without a solid foundation of 
national life in the village, without preparing the necessary frame¬ 
work for the mighty edifice of Swaraj, to begin at the top is most 
unwise. Realities must be faced and practical work must be 
performed. 

This aspect is emphasized in the Justice movement, and the 
great task was cheerfully undertaken, to the advantage of the 
people. In all the provinces where the party has been working 
faithfully village reconstruction has been kept in view. Village 
institutions were reformed and arc linked with the district local 
self-government. It is a matter of sincere regret to me that the 
other political parties did not keep themselves in touch with this 
problem of rural life and economy. Mere expressions of goodwill 
or gatherings in a town of a few persons will not help the 
situation. 

The Early Tears 

During the first three years of the Montford Reforms there 
was much opposition from within and without the Legislatures. 
Great political unrest prevailed throughout the country. Large 
demonstrations were held to belittle the Madras Ministry, but 
the co-operating party worked for the people and faced all opposi¬ 
tion. The first few years were marked by diminishing revenues 
and increasing expenditure, and every spring there were deficit 
budgets. Drastic cuts were made in all directions, and there was 
little chance to finance nation-building departments. The party 
was put to the severest trials to maintain the interest of the people 
in the country and keep peace and order. Opponents of reforms 
made capital out of the situation by misrepresenting the attitude 
of the party as that of “slaves of Government." 

Nevertheless, within the slender resources available, every 
possible economy was observed and the party concentrated on the 
expansion of mass education, the development of local self- 
government, medical relief, and improved agricultural economics. 
The work started on these lines overcame sinister influences in the 
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districts, and people began to appreciate the service. In every 
mluq and district and at the headquarters of the province meetings 
were held to explain the situation. Elections to the local bodies 
became lively and interesting, and the ryot and peasant became 
articulate. They learnt the value of the vote. 

Education 

A scheme of universal elementary education was first taken up, 
and the agricultural people showed keen interest in its expansion. 
An educational survey was held in order to plan out educational 
needs of localities, and a working system was devised (1923) by 
which every village or group of hamlets with a population of 
five hundred and above would have a school—one or more; the 
agency by which such object is achieved is the local body and 
the " aided agency.” In order to attract properly qualified 
teachers, the scale of salaries and the grant-in-aid was revised as 
the finances of the Provinces gradually improved. The pro¬ 
gramme was to be completed in five years, and alongside in areas 
less than five hundred population it was voluntary for the 
panchayat to open schools for which grants-in-aid were provided. 
It is gratifying to note that the ideal of universal elementary 
education has been applied fully in Southern India. 

More work remains to be done to consolidate village effort and to 
insure against *' waste.” In order to popularize the village school 
a penchayat was formed and was vested with power to watch 
over the actual working of the school, and in rases where they 
opened a school they were treated as managers of aided schools. 
The curriculum was prepared to suit village conditions, and the 
pantkayat was given a voice in its preparation. Village libraries 
were established and grants were given to promote their develop¬ 
ment. Thus the village school and the village library formed 
centres of enlightenment, The aim of rural education was not 
wholly theoretical; it included practical instruction in higher 
standards. There is keen competition among the villages to open 
schools and maintain them in the best form. There have been 
frequent voluntary offers of assistance in the shape of the loan, 
or gift, of buildings and larid for the school. Free and com- 
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pulsory education is the next step to be considered. In regard to 
the depressed classes, a special agency was created to assist them, 
to popularize education; and their admission to ali aided schools 
was firmly insisted on; there is no considerable difficulty now in 
that matter. Reorganization of secondary and university educa¬ 
tion was next taken up. The Madras University Reorganization 
Act and the Andhra University Act, which became models for 
certain other universities, were placed on the Statute Rook, 

Public Health 

A very far-reaching step was taken for the improvement of 
village sanitation. The newly formed Public Health staff consti¬ 
tuted a vigilance corps to move about in the rural parts to advise 
the people and cooperate with the fanckayats and lake steps for 
the prevention and cure of epidemics. The rural dispensary 
scheme inaugurated by the original genius of the late Rajah of 
Panagal, the leader of the party, Lakes medical relief to the door 
of the peasant. The struggle he had in successfully developing it 
makes a painful story. We owe it to his marvellous tact that the 
Hindu Religious Endowment Act was passed to stem corrup¬ 
tion and mismanagement in all charitable trusts. 

Water supply is a matter of utmost importance to the daily life 
of the village. During the dry months villagers travel for miles 
in order to get a pot full of drinking water. Careful investiga¬ 
tions were made in the Presidency as to the areas which urgently 
needed relief, and details were discussed with local bodies and 
local officials. A plan was devised by which not only the 
resources of local bodies, but a grant-in-aid specially car-marked 
for the purpose, arc being utilized to expand the supply, Wells 
and tanks were constructed by liberal-minded ryots, and private 
help was encouraged. The scheme has yet to run a few years 
more for completion. 


Rural Develop mint 

For the first time in the history of rural areas, communications 
were undertaken by the Government, While the main arteries 
of communications had received some attention, inter-village com- 
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munications had been the interest of no one. Remote villages 
had no outlet into urban areas. Marketing of produce became 
very difficult, and during the rainy season neither men nor cattle 
could move out of the village to reach a pathway. A special fund 
was created. Village ftmehayatt under local boards were en¬ 
trusted with the making of roads, on the advice of a qualified 
officer. This is being carried on. 

The development of rural resources received much support 
from the party. Great impetus was given to co-operative credit 
societies and agricultural improvement. Demonstration farms 
were multiplied; attention was paid to the breed of cattle. Sons 
of ryots and cultivators were encouraged to attend agricultural 
demonstrations. There arc now itinerating inspectors to assist 
the ryot and to teach him improved processes of raising crops. 

A survey of cottage industries was also undertaken, with a view 
to provide encouragement to useful local industry. Under the 
able and intelligent guidance of Sir R. V. Reddi Naidu, the State 
Aid to Industries Act was passed. It is doing very useful work. 

I should add that the success of the Justice Ministry in this as in 
other fields of endeavour has been due in great degree to the 
sympathy and far-sighted statesmanship shown by two great 
rulers of the province, Lord Willingdon and Lord Goschen, to 
whom I take this opportunity of paying my tribute. 

Rural “ Panchayats ” 

A Panchayat Act was passed in 1920, but it was the Justice party 
which took up the work. Panckayats of old grew up of necessity; 
there was no legal sanction behind diem. Custom and precedent 
regulated the work of these bodies. They had no integral rela¬ 
tion with the district and provincial administrations. Self-help 
wa5 the governing factor of their existence. The new principle 
introduced into them was to modify their constitution and form 
units of local self-government- The village knows its own needs, 
and it is now allowed to manage some of its affairs as best it can 
under certain reservations. Village protection and measures 
calculated to promote public utility and convenience are now 
placed under the supervision of the ftnehayat. It takes the 
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initiative, subject to the advice of the special officer. Among their 
functions arc the administration of forest lands near the villages, 
grazing-grounds, allocation of house sites, distribution of water 
for irrigation purposes, management of village school and library, 

right to collect certain rates and licence fees, and supervision of 
sanitation. 

A system of election has been introduced into the composition 
of village council; ail the inhabitants of the village who own 
a plough and are of a certain age arc entitled to elect their 
panchayat. The villagers arc assembled at the village school or 
headman's chtmii by the tahsildar, and election proceeds by- 
show of hands. The elections, though informal, are a means of 
education and training to the ryots. Factions and caste divisions 
raise their head, but the villages are beginning to learn to rely on 
themselves. 1 he difficulties of civic life may be reduced in course 
of time, when more responsibilities are placed on the ryot and 
agriculturist along with the townspeople. The habits of village 
people are undergoing rapid changes. Ptmchayats fostered in a 
healthy atmosphere, removed from aggressive politics, are destined 
to pLiy a very great part in the building of sound rural life. 

I refrain from describing other provincial and All-India 
problems to which the party contributed its experience and 
influence to weld them into the national welfare, as this would 
open a vast field of legislative and administrative action, some¬ 
times highly controversial. Suffice it to say that every question 
affecting the tuition as a whole received most careful considera¬ 
tion, and as practical politicians we have rendered valuable 
service to the country. The picture 1 have given may not be 
spectacular, but at least the movement did its best to live up to its 
ideals. In the Central Provinces the democratic party struggled 
hard against a strong combination and succeeded ultimately. 


Alleged Exclusiveness 


It has sometimes been said that the movement is exclusive. The 
late Rajah of Panagal thus explained the position: 


The most severe criticism against our movement has been that it is a 
movement of hatred and is actuated by the desire to penalize onc particular 
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community. Nothing can be farther from the truth. It is perfectly true 
that we desire to break down those monopolies that have encrusted them¬ 
selves in our social and political lives through agelong tradition and usage. 
It U true we are trying to demolish that exclusiveness and spirit of 
intolerance which has been the unfortunate feature of one particular 
community, in spite of al^the valuable lessons taught by our ancient sacred 
Literature," 

Vested interests which have the monopoly will struggle hard 
before giving way, and it is natural to them to indulge in hostile 
criticism and misrepresentation, arts in which they are pastmasters. 
There is no denying the phenomenon in the three provinces that 
the minority have all the power and influence in their hands; the 
majority is kept at hay by the subtle influences of office, political 
and religious. To a stranger unacquainted with the real con¬ 
ditions of life in India it would seem strange that a majority 
should seek protection against a minority, but realities tell a 
different story, which must impress upon them the justice of the 
claim. 

However, after a struggle of years the creed of the party pro¬ 
vides an open door for all persons, irrespective of caste or creed, 
who will subscribe to its programme. Nationalism is its creed, 
but until the party felt itself strong an attitude of exclusiveness 
was necessary. The movement won the elections in the South 
and the Central Provinces, the Ministry was formed out of the 
party, and in the Bombay Legislature the party is strong under the 
able leadership of Mr, Ksmblc. Tduq and district work is being 
reorganized to meet the changing conditions of the country. In 
the Legislative Assembly the representatives of the Justice party 
made a marked impression by their ability. 

The Party ant> the Round Table 

The resolutions passed at the Confederation of the All-India 
Committee and Leaders in April last indicate that the movement 
supports the national demand For Swaraj and asks for equality of 
social and communal rights. While generally agreeing that the 
future Constitution of India should be on the basis of an All-India 
Federation, the Conference was unable to express any opinion on 
the merits until the full details are worked out, and requested its 
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representatives to co-operate with the Congress and aJl other 
political parties at the Conference to obtain the greatest possible 
freedom for India; that while recognizing the need for special 
provisions or reservations in the Constitution, they should not be 
such as to derogate from responsible self-government for India, 
nor should they be such as to vest power largely in die hands of 
capitalists and the intelligentsia, to the detriment of the real 
people of the country. The scheme must recognize that India 
can be governed only by the active and willing consent of die 
peoples, and any scheme of reforms should provide for fair and 
adequate representation of all classes and communities. The 
British Government is a party to the Round-Table Conference, 
and if for any reason there is no agreement on communal matters 
it will be the duty of His Majesty’s Government to help in the 
solution of the problems. The time has come when Government 
may state definitely what their policy is and what they will do to 
keep India peaceful and contented. 

This movement I have described is passing rapidly in the 
direction of the great national forces working in our midst. Wise 
and far-seeing leadership, with a clear appreciation of the great 
national activities to guide its aims and aspirations under altered 
conditions, is more necessary than ever before. I have no doubt 
that the practical intelligence of the rural population will always 
seek for sound lines of action. Much depends upon the scheme 
of reforms that will be placed before the country. The State 
must make it possible for self-expression and co-operation, for, as 
the Government of India despatch stated last year: 

Hie time has passed when it was safe to assume the passive consent of 
the governed. The new sysiein must be based as far as possible on the 
willing consent of a people whose political consciousness is steadily being 
awake ned." 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A HEtTtsc of the Association was held as the Caiton Hall, Westminster. 
SW i on Tuesday, November to, 1931, at which a paper was read by 
Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro on “ The Justice Movement in India.” The 
Eight Hod. Viscount Goschtn, P.c., c.o-s.I., e »m the t air. e 

following ladies and gentleman, amongst others, were preKni; 

The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, o.c.k.c., c.c i.t.. 1 is Highness the 
Chief Sahcb of Sangti, uu, the Earl Winterton, *r., the Kumar* Rap 
of Venkatagiri, Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, k.cxe,, c.h e., 
K.V.O., Sir Alfred Chatterwm, c.l.t, Sir Patrick j. Fagan, K.t.it, ai. Sir 
lames Walker, Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Hugh MacPherson, 

gT , TltF .. r .ti., Sir James Fletcher Simpson, Sir Duncan J. Macpherson, t-i.e. 
Sir John Maynard, kjc.ix.,c.sx, Sir Philip Hartog, txE, ext., Sir Leonar 

Adami, Lady Pendand, Lady Blomfield, Mr. P, R. r‘h dd U rn' 

Mr. V. 3 , Evans, c.s,t, ( Mr. A. Yusuf Alt, £■*.»., Mr, H. M. R. Hopki , 
csx, Mr. F. W. Woods, c.i.E., Rao Bahadur A. T. Parinir belvam, . ■ 

B. V. Jadhav, Sardar Ran Bahadur M- V. Kibe Mrs. and Miss K.be, Mr. 

A. Sabonadiere, Mr, T. A, H. Way, Mr. F. J. P- R*h' cr * M»; I* £ f alc ! 
Mr iRd H. M. Wilimott, Mr. H. R H. Wilkinson, Uetit.-Colonel 

W.G. Hamilton, Mr, Hugh MacGregor, Mr. A. H. Ijj*. ^ V Su ^’ 
Mr C A Mehta Mr. S. Altaf Husain, Mr. K. Sheldrake, Dr. A- Sh.h, 
Mr Y a"T hombarc, Mr. R. B. Sakscna. Miss Corfcld. Mrs, Nolan Miss 
E L CurtcU, Miss Eardley Wilmot, Mr. F. Grubb, Mr. W F. Westbrook, 
Mrs. E. M. Mill ward, Mrs, Weir, Mr. Alan Br^rick^dr.M^A.Thomas, 
Mis Gwyneth Foden, Mr. J. P- Etcher, Mrs. Gray, Miss A. Haden Guest, 
Mr E- Holman, and Mr. F. H. Brown, c.ix., Hon. Secretary, 

The C.tsiWiAJt: I do not chink that Sir A. P. Patro needs much mnroduc. 
tion from me to you today, It is a very great pleasure to me to take the 
chair today especially at a meeting which he is going to address, ft 1* not 

t r..Tu- i s- b~ **— «“■ si ' f p - p “° has b “" 

.prating, although the matting, at which 1 p.es.ded W him, «Ot 1 no 
qu.tc Jin.pt as that tod.,, being friendly Cabinet meetings tn Mata* * 
Ibid, Cabinet he Minima during Bret tone yearn. when I had 

here today as 3 memhe, o, the feu* 

SSS^sarSa ««r.t 

will now address us. (Applause.) 

(The paper was then read) lmc ^ £if . A p. Patro, 

** Wd Ae interest of all those 
J ,TvltZ today,’and we are deeply indebted to him for the 
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paper which he lias read. He has dealt with a subject of which I chink. 
Ikde perhaps u known in this country, except to those who have lived in 
South India. At the beginning ol his address he spoke of how caste 
fettered the people in bonds and restricted their freedom of life and of 
thought and hampered progress. He went on to speak of the awakening 
of the people and of their desire for a reconstruction of national life on a 
more rational basis. [ suppose it is in Madras chiefly that equality between 
castes has been sought for, and that this movement for individual freedom 
has made most success. ]t has been a struggle for political and national 
development for all castes and for the influence La the life of die country 
which such a development provides. With the awakening of the people it 
was realized that the greatest lever to break down these bonds was educa¬ 
tion, and that, while all opportunities present should be availed of p it was 
necessary to provide greater facilities for education, and in providing these 
Sir A. P. Patio, as Minister of Education, took a great share. (Applause.) 
It was during his Ministry, as I can state from personal experience, that 
great strides were made in the spread of elementary education. 

There is one feature of the Non-Brahmin movement to which Sir. A- P. 
Patro has not referred this afternoon. It is one of which E spoke before Co 
this association when describing the working of the reforms in Madras. 
It is this. You know that Lord Wdlingdon, who was Governor at the time 
of the initiation of the Legislative Council, desired to proceed on Western 
lines, and he therefore formed a Ministry of the Non-Brahmin party; which 
was the largest party returned at the elections. This experiment was based 
m the division of parties into two by caste in the absence of other political 
divisions. Personally^ I have always believed that that experiment had a 
very steadying effect upon the character of the Legislative Council during 
its early years, for it created what was a strong and more or less united 
opposition, and it did prevent in those early days the Legislative Council 
from splitting up into various sections at the time when that Council was 
acquiring knowledge of Parliamentary procedure. There was one other, 
and* t think, very valuable, feature of this division into two parties, and 
that was that the Ministry under the Rajah of Panagal was formed from 
one party, and, therefore, it was able during its term of office to accept a 
policy of joint Ministerial responsibility. That added gready to the value 
of the work of that Ministry, to the smooth working of the administrative 
machinery, and the progress of those matters of social legislation to which 
Sir. A. P, Patro alluded to in his speech r I found that slate of affairs when 
I arrived in Madras, and 1 am glad of the opportunity of testifying to the 
very great assistance which l received during my term of office from the 
M i nistdrSr (Applause,) 

Sir A. P. Patro, in his address, used these words: 14 The Non-Brahmin 
movement h not a negative one; it bears no antagonism to any group or 
unit in India—it is a movement for self-expression." It is quite Impossible 
that a movement of this kind, breaking up as it did old traditions and 
creating new conditions, should not be met with some antagonism^with 
some ennasm of the policy, and perhaps of the methods by which that 
pohey was carried out—hut I do believe that that opposition and criiiriim 
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wvi not so strong as might have been anticipated. I believe that in the 
future the work of the Provincial Public Service Commission, which is now 
in session in the province of Madias, allwating as it does appointments 
with a fixed ratio to caste, will do a great deal to ease the situation and 

to increase friendly feelings in those matters, ( . . 

Sir A. P. Patro put before us the ideals of the Justice party in provincial 
Governments and in local affairs. I saw the start of a great deal of that 
work in Madras, dealing with education, with health, with all mailers of 
sanitation, with the development of the responsibility of village life, with 
the letting up of co-operative societies and the Hke t and dint policy drcl 
make considerable progress and is still continuing to do so. If Sir A. F. 
Patio will allow me to otter one word of warning* it would only be this, 
that in the enthusiasm for those ideals a faster pace should not be set m 
c heir pursuit than may enable the various positions and stages to be made 
good in the course of the progress towards them. There will, of course, be 
criticism of some of the views which Sir A, P. Patro has ^pressed; there 
may be some criticisms on the views which he has not expressed {blighter) 
or rather, perhaps, on those which he in his address has skilfully glided 
over. But l am sure on this there will be general agreement, that to mam- 
tain the prosperity and the welfare of the country there must be coopera¬ 
tion not only between all races, but also between all castes. (Applause.) 

Mr Fannie Selv.sm said he did not tbmk he could add anything very 
useful to what had been said by Sir. A. P- Patro on the Justice movement, 
unless it was to point out the appropriateness and the usefulness of intro¬ 
ducing this subject just at present, when the communal ^tresnon was loom¬ 
ing so large with reference to the deliberations of the Round Table (.in¬ 
ference, when the communal problem had so far defied all attempts at 
solution, and when it was even said that the Conference rmght founder on 
this communal rock. He said that because he fell that if today m Madras 
and in India generally this communal problem was not so very keen, the 
credit went wholly to the lustire party. Some of them might know that 
this question oF the depressed classes and the stain of untouchability on the 
Indian social life was strongest in the South, but if today the depressed 
class of people were in a better position, if their interests were specially 
safeguarded, and if every endeavour was being made to make them as self- 
respecting citizens as any in the community, then, again, the credit went 

pa*! was kerned, it counted within its fold 
people of alt castes and creed;, except one. Christians were found » large 
numbers within the Justice party, and he himself, a representative of 
Christians, had found his refuge, politically speakmg.ro that party. There 
was a large number of Mussulmans «*■ ^ad f ound then interests per eely 
safe under its protection. The party from the very ^ ^ 

before itself dll motto which was set up font by Sir P. Thiagarap Che.ty 
and Dr. T. M Nair. that motto being: " Equal opportunity for all ami 
. injustice to none/' The majority community, the Non-Brahimn eom- 
1 assurance, but acted in such a manner as 
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ce/iJin trust, and the result was that the communal question had not been, 
at least during ihe past decade, so keen in the South. The majority com¬ 
munities had assured them of □ place and a commensurate place, not 
merely in the councils of the land, but also in its Services, and it was by 
trusting the minorities and by getting the trust of the minorities in return 
that they had been able to form practically one political party within the 
folthof which they did not haw very much talk of eommunaJism. 

e justice party had been branded as eommunalistic, as a party which 
was y a pack of office hunters, as a party which was said to be anti- 
naunnalistie Ihose were cries which had been uttered against them prac- 
ucally from the very inception. So far as the charge of being commons I istic 
was concerned, he would only say that if the Justice party would not allow 
97 per cent, of the population to be dominated in every walk of life 
whether it was in the matter of offices or whether it was in the Legislatures 
or m ihe local bodies, by 3 per cent, of the population, then he pleaded 
giuky to ihe charge of the prty being eommunaJistic, It stood for fair 
play between the communities of the land; not that it grudged the Brahmins 
their share of the work. It only wanted an equal share for the rest of 
them, the rest of them consisting. not of Hindu Non-Erahmins alone, but 
of the Christians, the depressed classes, and the Mussalmans. That is as 
far as a charge of being communalUtie was concerned. 

As regards the charge of being a pack of office hunters, he need only 
^ !. r , to , fact **“* die E reat founder and leader of the movement. Sir 
K. Ihiagarajq, was offered in the first Legislative Council the chief Minister- 
ship, but refused to accept it, and wanted one of his followers to take up the 
office. Up to this date he did not think that anybody could point out 
anyone even remotely associated or related to Sir Thiagruaja having ever 
i^kcn ofikf under the Govef undent. 

Then as to the charge of their being anti-nationalistic, he understood 
nationalism to mean that spirit which actuated people to act in such a manner 
as to «d them to the goal of self-government. When eleven years ago they 
introduced the Montagu Reforms the British Government told them that 
iy t c amount of success which they achieved in administering the 
Montagu Reforms would their fitness for full responsible self-government 
^ Justice party, which bad been in power for the greater 
part of the decade, had been working the Montagu Reforms, and Sir A. P. 
Faro had given the details of the result of that working. Even the worst 
entic of the party could give no other verdict than that it had been as good 
a jurcess as was possible under the circumstances. (Hear, hear.) The 
justice party had tried to solve the communal problem by taking all corn- 
mum lies into its fold, by not mere talk, but by behaving in such a manner 
. aT 6 members of all communities, irrespective of caste, members of all 

*» o life, whether a field labourer or the biggest landowner a 
zamindar or a ryot, a labourer or a capitalist. Having proved that they had 
, r C [ hc Reforms to the fullest extent possible, and thereby 

Ro 3 in r""/ sdf government, the party was again before the 
. , . T “ bfc C ^ nfcren * with its credentials; and, rdying on those cre¬ 
dentials, ,1 ,aid, at least from Madras, that they were entitled ,0 full 
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responsible self-government, noi merely in the provinces, but also in the 
centre, if once the “ Justice " spirit could be introduced into the admimstra- 
lion of the Central Government 3 $ well. (Applause.) 

Mr. Jadhav said Sir A. P- Patro and Mr. Pannir Sclvam had explained 
the principles on which the Justice party was formed and for which the 
Justice party in Madras had been working. The ** Non-Brahmin Move¬ 
ment," as it was popularly called, was coextensive with the limits of the 
Madras Presidency, and, as Non-Brahmins there were nearly 50 per cent, 
or more of the population, they had naturally a majority of members in 
the Council, and, therefore, they could form a Ministry by themsdves. 
The conditions in the Bombay Presidency were quite different. The Non- 
Brahmin movement was not co-cxtensive with the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency. It was found only in the southern half where the Marathi 
and Kanarese languages are spoken. There the influence of the Brahmin 
was very great. He was supreme, not only in religion, but also in politics 
and social matters. Therefore, the Non-Brahmin movement originated in 
ilu>se districts. He dated the movement from 1871, when the Satya Shodhak 
Santa) (an association of the Searchers after Truth) was first started by 
Mr. Jotirav Foolay in Poona. It mainly aimed at demolishing the 
religious predominance of the Brahmins, and the central doctrine of that 
movement was that there was no necessity of an intermediary between Gud 
and man. The Brahmin claimed to officiate in all religious ceremonies, 
and ii was his claim that no ceremony was efficacious or legal without his 
assistance. Mr, Foolay assailed this doctrine and taught the people that 
there was no necessity for anybody to act as an intermediary between God 
and man, and, therefore, anyone could perform all the ceremonies. In that 
way he then started the movement, which was now popularly known in the 
Madras Presidency as the *' Self-respect Movement.’ 1 Non-Brahmins in the 
Bombay Presidency, when the memorable declaration of 1917 was made, 
began to bestir themselves, and they placed before the public their claim 
to separate representation, or some protection of their interests io the new 
Councils, Op to 1920 there was not a single member representing these 
communities in the Bombay Council. Therefore, the necessity of giving 
some concession or some protection to these communities was recognized, 
and the Government of India Act of 1919 reserved seven seats to the 
Mahratus in the Bombay Council. A nucleus was thus formed of a Non- 
Brahmin party, tn the first Council, 1921-1913, the party was not sufficiently 
strong, but at the next election they had something like thirteen members, 
and lire patty was considered important enough to secure a scat in the 
Ministry/ At that time the Swam) party refused to take any pan in the 
administration, and HU Excellency the Governor was obliged to form a 
Ministry which would be stable and at the same time able to carry on the 
Government. Therefore, a combination of the Mussalmaiw and the Non- 
Brahmins was formed, out of which the Ministry was selected That 
Ministry lasted for three years. The next time a Non Brahmm Minister 
was not appointed, but cwo Minister* were chosen from the advanced com. 
munities That MinUtry was not found workable, when a Noo-Brahmm 
Minister was again introduced and the administration went on smoothly. 
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an v e party has now firmly established its claim to representation in the 
Ministry, He pointed out that the conditions in the northern half of the 
Bombay Presidency were different from the conditions in the southern half. 
But even there there was a class which exploited the masses of the people, 
and, therefore, the Justice movement was necessary in the provinces of 
Gujerat and Sind. He had found this year that members from Gujerat, 
who were successful in the elections to the Legislative Council, and who 
were drawn from the cultivating classes, had openly joined the Non- 
Brahmin party, and were working whole-heartedly with it. That showed 
that the Justice movement was necessary in those provinces also, and he was 
quae confident that within a few years the movement would cstend to the 
whole of India and would be recognized! as an All-India influence. 

The Jusuce movement, as had been pointed out, did not seek any un¬ 
fair advantage. It wanted to do justice to all parries irrespective of caste 
or creed. I herefore, it deserved the support of all right-thinking men. 
(Applause.) * 

Sir James Simpsoh said it was a peculiar pleasure for him to sit under the 
Chairman's presidency once again, with his old and honourable friend Sir 
A. P. Patro. However, he thought it was a mistake to call upon him to 
continue the discussion, because he was a Justice party man and could only 
dot the r's and cross the r“s of what had been said, and sing the praises 
of those who had gone before. He was very pleased to hear the tribute that 
the lecturer had paid to Lord Willingdon and their chairman, foe he, the 
speaker, was present m Madras throughou t both those distinguished Governor¬ 
ships, and look a small part in his own way in the conduct of aflairs there. 
His connection with the Justice party went back very many more ycari 
than that. He sat on the Madras Corporation with Dr. T. M. Nair and 
u*cd to cross swords with him on such minor matters as the Madras tram¬ 
way *rvi«. The early death of that very remarkable man was a great 
loss to the Progressive party in India, not to the Justice party alone. The 
premature d*th of the Rajah of Panagal was also a great loss to them. 

e speaker had had the pleasure and privilege of enjoying his friendship, 
and was a member of the Legislative Coundl during his Ministries. When 
he looked back upon tt he was astonished at his own moderation, because 
or many years he acted almosi in the capacity of an unpaid Minister: 
however, he enjoyed the friendship of the Rajah, and could only say that 

, l ^ JS . ,B ™ , bl what Britishers called a 41 pukka sahib," and he 

always found him a real Indian nobleman. 

i here was no doubt of the great service that the Justice party had done 

«l 't! ? *"?"? piltjiie hca,d, > education, and many other ways, for 
. uiumi India. There was no doubt in his mind that they had played 

~ W " e [ Ql1 IjMw a F™' I™* in the politics of Madras and of India. 

3tt *** werc a P**? who ® uld Piwi* a Ministry in the 
for and Spiril * voMa * =» S united cabinet 

wa, ait f"!j ^ lH f Pra,dene T- ^ reserved and transferred subjects, 

- « the good. He could bear testimony to the fact that the claims 

an statement* made in Sir Annefru's paper were all true. There were really 
on y two points in the paper that he would refer to. One was die pan that 
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discussed the very peculiar fact of (he minority controlling the majority. 
He desired to refer to that in a different way, because he had an axe to 
grind in the matter. To thou who had not lived in Madras, it might 
uem perfectly absurd and incomprehensible that 97 per cent, of the popular 
tion should fear 3 per cent* Bui these were the facts, and they were very 
difficult to get over. He believed that the Justice party had been charged 
with what might be called “ jobberies’* in certain connections; but he was 
not inclined to take any special exception to that, because they had a very 
terrible debit balance against them to wipe out when they began, and one 
could hardly blame them if, in their zed for reform, such incidents hap¬ 
pened. What he desired to emphasize to Sir A. P. Patro was that he was a 
splendid specimen of the Justice party, both physically and mentally virile. 
Could he not instil—if he might be forgiven for using the vulgar word- 
guts or backbone into his own party, to teach them that, after all, A 
man’* a man for a’ that,” and that 97 per cent, should not fear 3 per cent,, 
but do justice in all tilings? He was referring to the recent boycott and its 
interference with business. As a business man he claimed that agriculture 
and commerce and industry wjj the life-blood of India, as it was, indeed, 
of every country, and it should not be allowed to be interfered with for 
political ends. He would Like his honourable friend and his confreres and 
leaders to stand up against such things. Let his voice (and he had a loud 
voice) be heard. He did not know that he had heard too many voices of 
that kind in die past, and it would be a splendid thing for India if one did 


hear them in the future. 

There was one point on which he would very gently—perhaps greatly 
daring-wish to differ from his honourable friend, and that was with regard 
to the last point of all. Six A. P. Patro referred to the Round-Table Con¬ 
ference and thought that the British Government should interfere and im¬ 
pose a settlement. He begged to differ with Sir A. P. Patro. He con¬ 
ceived that it was no part of the duty of the British Government to impose 
a settlement on this occasion. The Indian delegates had come here to 
work out their own settlement. If they could not do that, that was their 
own funeral and not the funeral of the British Government or of the 
Government of India. One heard fears expressed that if the Round-Table 
Conference was a faiture, there would be trouble in India when they got 
back. Personally, he did not fear any trouble, and the information which 
he had at his disposal from India was that the Indian business men and 
traders were getting, to u« another familiar phrase, *' fed up " with all 
this. They might say to the politicians; " Thus far and no farther.*’ He 
would urge upon his honourable Iriend, for "*uld long syne,” that when 
he did co back he would let his mighty voire be heard, not only quietly m 
the streets, but publicly to the effect that (hi* sort of thing, dm boycotting, 
this interference with trade, which really was the only thing that mattered 
in India, should cease. If the trade of India was interfered with and *1- 
danoered, what would be the use of such thinp as public health, hospitals, 
iehools, colleges, and suchlike? They would be non<«stenr they only 
exited because there was trade in India, and that trade must be healthy and 

free. (Applause.) 
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Eau, Wikteatos, in moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer for his 
paper, said that, apart from the fact that it gave him great pleasure to do 
*Oj be should never think of disobeying any suggestion which tame from 
any distinguished journalist. Anyone who was a politician knew how un- 
wise it W3i for a politician ever to disobey a journalist, especially one 
holding such an authority as their Honorary Secretary. However, he felt 
some diffidence in butting in to what had been rally a very pleasant 
Madras afternoon. W hen he saw his honourable friend in the chair, and 
Sir A. P. I atm and Sir James Simpson and many others, he fell almost a 
stranger for the moment and rather un-Indhn, because he was at present 
steeped in the official literature of Burma, which he had been endeavouring 
to read up in view of the Burma Round-Table Conference, of which he was 
a member and which he hoped was going to assemble shortly. Although 
there seemed such a mystery about the date of its assembly, he believed it 
would be soon. But, to be more serious, he would like to say with what great 
pleasure lie personally had heard the very interesting lecture from Sir A. P. 
Patro. ]r was made more Interesting to him by the fact that he had bad the 
opportunity ami privilege of having a conversation with Sir A. P, Patro 
some time ago, in which be had given him some very interesting con¬ 
fidential information ak.ut the movement, about which hitherto he had 
only learned irofn official documents and more or less from second-hand 
evidence. Me hoped iliat those who came from other parts of India would 
not mis understand when he said that, speaking quite impartially, Madras 
had had many things to teach the rest of India since the inauguration of 
the Reforms. He was not concerned to attack or defend die Montagu- 
Chdmsfwd Reforms. When he was in office, he was in the same position 
as their Chairman. When they held their respective offices, it was their 
duty to work the Reforms, and they were not concerned with whether they 
were good or bad. Their duty was to work the Constitution as it stood. 
His own view was that the difficulty of working the Reforms in many 
provinces had arisen not so much from non-co-operation as from the fact 
that there had not been as yet in many of those provinces an efficient crew 
to man the ship; not that tliere had not been most brilliant individual 
Munster* and the most admirable assistants, but there had not been, except 
in Madras, what those who were politicians knew to be essential to the 
successful working of any system—namely, a composite party or scries of 
groups trom which to form a Ministry. When historv came to be written, 
he thought that no one would deny that Lord WiUingdon did the right 
t ing when he took the action to which reference bad been made. Those 
w o were seeking for further advance and those who sympathised with 
n ian aspirations, should realize that alone in Madras bad smooth work¬ 
ing been rendered possible by the conditions which must prevail in any 
nation and in any legislative assembly if they Were to meet with success. 
What was happening in this country today? It was true we had obliterated 
mere party considerations but we had brought together a National Govern¬ 
ment for a specific definite purpose. That was the spirit which would have 
to prevail in India. A Ministry could not work without a common purpose. 
He desired to move a most hearty vote of thanks to Sir A. P. Patro. and 
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to express on behalf of the audience the pleasure they felt in seeing so many 
distinguished visitors from many parts of India. (Applause.) 

The LfcCrraEi: I thank you. Lord Win ter ton, ladies and gentlemen, 
for your kind expression of sympathy and support for the movement. I 
claim no credit for myself personally. It is the movement for which I 
stand and for which 1 work, and we ask for the support of all right- 
thinking people for it. We owe very much to the Chairman for the great 
help he rendered in order to work the very difficult system of dyarchy- 
Sir James Simpson, who was always with us in the Justice party from its 
inception;, knows all our shortcomings; therefore, he is in a position to 
advise, but he knows also that, whatever may be our defects and difficulties, 
we have always been quite honest and frank in the discharge of our 
responsibilities, and we shall continue to be so in the name of our King and 
country. 
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FEDERATION IN INDIA: WILL IT WORK? 

By Sardax Rao Bahadur M. V, Kibe 
(D eputy Prime Minister Indore State) 

The first session of the Round-Table Conference ended in fog 
and smoke. The second session has lifted the fog and shown the 
landscape, and the smoke has revealed the fire underneath. 

It was not a conference between parties negotiating a settle¬ 
ment; it was only a conference called for the purpose of hearing, 
and sometimes discussing, different points of view held by repre¬ 
sentative individuals or, in a Few cases, by representatives of 
communities or people. The wrong name given to the Confer¬ 
ence excited curiosity and raised expectations quite beyond its 
scope. That at the end of a decade after the introduction of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms some further step would have to 
be taken was clearly seen, and indeed provided for by the Act, 
Parliament appointed a Commission to take a survey and to frame 
some conclusions. Unfortunately the purpose was misunder¬ 
stood by all parties concerned, excepting the Government appoint¬ 
ing the Commission, and it was boycotted by many Indians. 
Sir John Simon and his colleagues brought out a report which is 
a monument to their industry and intelligence. 

Policies or concessions which would have been gratefully 
accepted a few years ago were so delayed that they became un¬ 
acceptable to the large majority of the people in India. Even in 
countries w'here there is democratic government, it cannot 
always be said that all constituents stand for a Government on 
a careful consideration of varying policies. Even in the recent 
general election in Great Britain the popular vote swung from 
one direction to another, not on a very carefully considered plan. 
Similarly in India there has grown up a sense of attachment to 
leaders on account of their political views, including, in the 
meaning of the word, social matters in their widest sense. It 
may be that the number of such people is not large compared 
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with the entire population of the country, but the other sections 
are either unmindful of these matters or some passively sym¬ 
pathize with the views of the dominant portion. 

The Indian Point of View 

There are other factors which have also to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. Not only do politico-social policies count, but. in the 
minds of a large majority of people, sodoreligious policies 
dominated by theocratic views also count in India to a larger ex¬ 
tent than in most of the civilized world. In this respect she is not 
at a stage where politico-social views predominate, either subordin¬ 
ating theocratic views or making them a matter of mere indi¬ 
vidual concern. Such a state of tilings was in existence in many 
countries of the world not very many years ago, and is still to be 
seen in some of them. 

That the feelings aroused in India as a result of participation 
in the Great War required to be recognized and could not he 
suppressed was dear to all far-seeing people and leaders, not only 
in India, but in this country. To achieve the fullest measure of 
development, not only from a material and moral standpoint, 
for which the ruling Power had been doing Its utmost, but from 
that of the aspirations of the people. Federation was the only 
method. It was first mooted by the Minister of an Indian State 
under the inspiration of one of the most venerable and en¬ 
lightened rulers in India. He put forth the idea that a Federation 
on the mode] of the German Bundesrath would be best suited for 
India. He did this in connection with the formation of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

Other views prevailed and the Chamber was formed with 
altogether different ideas, which, however, did not fully meet 
the situation. Although the Chamber has sored to concentrate 
attention upon certain points, yet no effective remedy has been 
placed at its command. Its impotency in this respect has, in 
spite of the efforts made to popularize it, failed to secure for the 
Chamber anything approaching general support from the Princes. 
This state of things naturally kept the idea of a Federation 
alive in the Indian States, In spite of the treaties made with the 
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British Government, they have had many disadvantages and 
drawbacks. It was the present writer who first pointed out that 
sn their case there was taxation by the paramount Power without 
direct advantage or any representation. 

On the political side, too, the paramount Power, which was 
passing in some degree into the hands of the subjects not of 
equal status to the Princes, exercised much influence in respect 
of military and other controlling matters. An aristocracy tolerates 
the rule of the aristocracy, but docs not like that of plebeians. 
The fact that the British aristocracy is becoming somewhat blurred 
has also complicated matters and affected the sentiments of the 
Indian aristocracy. All these factors kept the idea of Federation 
alive among the governing classes in the Indian States. 

Federation and the States 

When therefore the idea of Federation was recommended by 
British Indians it naturally received the support of the Princes. At 
the first glow they saw that what they had so long desired was 
coming to fruition. They Imagined that they would federate as 
States with powers, on terms of equality. That would both satisfy 
their sentiments and raise their status. They visualized that even 
if the highest aspiration of the British Indians in regard to inde¬ 
pendence from the control of the British nation was achieved 
they would consolidate their position and be equal partners with 
the new State in India. They did not perceive at the time the 
many stages through which they must pass before the goal could 
be reached and, more especially, that in this period of transition 

many provisions would have to be made for smoothing the 
passage to port, 

India lias had Federations of many kinds in the past. They 
ranged from allied, or subordinate States, coming together as 
loosely knit States, while there was a predominant State, It 
demanded military support and homage from the rulers of the 
allied or subordinate States. Such a superstate was called an 
empire. Under the Maratha Empire, which was the last of its 
kind, as die centre became weak there remained only the con¬ 
federacy of States, component parts of which were loosely knit 
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together, It was this inherent weakness which enabled the 
British Power to dismember it piecemeal. 

In modem times Federations have been formed with the object 
of strengthening component parts which wished to avoid the 
danger to which the Maratha Empire succumbed, A recent 
instance of this modern type was the German Empire brought 
into existence by Prince Bismarck, It was formed to save the 
smaller States like Saxony and Bavaria from absorption by large 
neighbours as France and Austria, When, as in Italy, the 
separate States into which the country was divided had not a 
strong local or regional sense, they were absorbed and formed a 
kingdom. In Central Europe this individuality of States re¬ 
mained, and eventually, when the Great War came, the destruc¬ 
tive forces became so strong that both the Turkish and Austrian 
Empires were split into smaller independent States raising all 
sorts of racial and cultural questions, which have yet to be solved. 

The Beittsh Commonwealth 

The British Empire, owing mostly to its geographical con¬ 
dition, is now turning into a Confederacy, the coping stone of 
which will be laid by the Statute of Westminster, so recently 
debated in both Houses of the Parliament of Great Britain, 
In Australia, South Africa, or Canada, regional sovereign stales 
owing allegiance direct to the mother-country, from which they 
expected and received support for their very existence, came 
together, attracted by the law dial " unity is strength" and 
formed themselves into Federations, In doing so, some of the 
component sovereign states have conceded only limited powers 
to the Federal Government and retained the rest, and in the 
others they have retained defined powers to themselves and left 
the rest to the Federal Government, but the condition precedent 
to the formation of such a Government has always been that its 
component parts have been sovereign states, 

In India this background had not been reached before the 
idea of Federation came to the front. There was a gradual 
tendency towards it. Steps were taken by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to make the provinces autonomous, and the (chamber of 
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Princes had been seeking to dear the position of the Indian 
Rulers in respect of the daitn of paramountry enforced by the 
paramount Power. Among developments were the gradual in¬ 
dependence in financial matters given to the provinces, the 
establishment of legislative councils, investigation for making 
provinces more homogeneous in respect of regional, cultural, 
and economic units, the gradual removal of political control in 
internal matters from the Indian States, the making of new 
treaties with some of them, and the raising of the status of others 
in view of their population, extent, and wealth. These were all 
indications and efforts in the direction of creating sovereign 
states under the gradually diminishing control of the central or 

paramount Power from the subordinate provinces or Govern¬ 
ments, 

The pace in this direction was hastened by the growing desire 
of the people to have powers of control in matters affecting their 
social, moral, economic, and political welfare. In order that this 
process may continue as rapidly as may be consistent with the 
safety of the entire country, certain conditions must exist. This 
is the great problem which stares us in the face. The present 
conditions in India are that there arc provinces in British India 
which have come into existence according to the necessities of 
war and other political circumstances. There is no homogeneity 
among them. Different unamalgamated races inhabit them; 
religious bigotry, fostered by priests, exists and dominates social 
conditions. 

To add to the complications, as observed by a veteran states¬ 
man at the Round-Table Conference, “ Muslims are a different 
people. Their religion, culture, customs, temperament, outlook 
on life, and oudook on self and others, is different from that 
of the Hindu. Hindus, although gradually emancipating them¬ 
selves from the thraldom of the priests, are divided by castes. 
There is little elasticity in this respect. Their daily life, social 
customs, religious observances, and even their political oudook 
are easte-ndden. Thus neither among the Hindus nor Mussal- 
mans nor any other communities is there yet that national spirit 
which is essential for the formation of united India. 
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Origin of States 
In some States the Ruler’s religion is fixed, and it is a moot 
question whether, if he changed his religion, he would continue 
to be the Ruler, Among these States there are some which came 
into being a thousand years or more ago. There are others, 
at the other end, which have come into existence by the grace of 
ihc British Government, Some arc under Rulers who belong to 
the same race as the majority of their subjects. Some arc In the 
nature of colonies founded by a bigger empire in foregone times 
in what may be regarded as foreign territory. In a third class 
there arc States which have acquired their territory in com¬ 
paratively recent times by conquest. The only thing common 
to them is that when the British established their supremacy in 
India all of these States came into relations with them, and their 
territories were consolidated. No change in them, even to the 
extent of a few acres, could be made without the consent and 
sanction of the paramount Powct. 

Excepting one or two, almost all these States have cither 
treaties with the paramount Power, or die latter has conferred 
certain rights on them or has made certain other sorts of engage¬ 
ments either directly with an individual State, or acted as media- 
tones between two States. While one or two States have no 
formal engagements with the British Power, the one tiling 
common to all of them is that they have direct relations with that 
Power and have agreed to have no connection with any foreign 
Power outside or inside India, and even not among themselves. 
In cases where they had any relations amongst one another 
they were transferred to the paramount Power, which also de 
facto entered into the shoes of the suzerains of some States. 
Yet a Foreign Secretary in the British Cabinet has made a 
declaration to a foreign Power that if any Indian State had 
before the establishment of its relations with the British Govern¬ 
ment any relations with a foreign Power, that relation will be 
uninterrupted. 

It is only in recent years that the Rulers of Indian States have 
been allowed to communicate and meet one another without 
the intervention of the political representative of the paramount 
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Power, and to concert on matters of common interest. There 
has been, however, no relaxation in the rigidity o£ the terms 
of the treaties or engagements referred to in the preceding 
paragraphs. Supervision is in the hands of a specialized sendee 
of political officers, who have definite instructions laid down for 
them, and added to from time to time. 

This department has also to administer justice to State sub¬ 
jects, mostly indirectly, but directly in eases where the States, by 
reason of any inherent weakness in their status, or owing to 
historical circumstances, or owing to die very nature of their 
circumstances, are not able to undertake the entire responsibility 
of administration. Policies in this respect have been more or 
less in a fluid condition from time to time, either owing to the 
change of policy in the centre or to local circumstances, but the 
main policy has been uninterruptedly flowing. Owing to the 
wide variety of circumstances and the different%tagcs of progress 
among different States, it is inconceivable how the supervision 
or me guiding hand of the political department can be removed 
without endangering good government. Before factors in the ter¬ 
ritories subject to the conditions described in the preceding lines 
arc materially changed, it seems impossible that they could stand 

out as units of a Federation side by side with more advanced 
Governments. 


Central Powers 

The question as regards the provinces is not what powers 
r cy arc to retain or surrender but what powers the Central 
overnment is prepared to retain or surrender to them. While 
it seems reasonable that at any rate such provinces as may be 
homogeneous in character, or could be so made, should be 
endowed with as much power as may be necessary for their full 
development, and over which the Central Government need 
cep no control, the differences between Hindus and Muslims, 
among others, principally stand in the way of making the pro¬ 
vinces fully autonomous, for fear of interfering with the culture 
ani national characteristics of these and other communities, 

Crcf ° rCl lt ls ^ght necessary to retain many more powers 
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with the Central Government than would be absolutely necessary 
in a continent so vast and so full of different peoples as India is, 
thus giving rise to the questions of the size, location, and char¬ 
acter of the Legislature, whether a single-chambered or a double 
one, of the Central Government, as apart from the Federal 
Government. 

The problem with regard to the Indian States is that while 
treaty States have their powers defined, others, owing to their 
inherent circumstances, find obstacles in the exercise of rights, 
such as arc compatible with the welfare or the strength of their 
Governments. Hitherto paramountcy has been exercised by a 
foreign Power through its agents, even though its centre is 
located at a distance of over 6,000 miles. It does not seem worth 
while for this paramount Power—and indeed it would be very 
difficult for it—to carry out its duty in respect of only a portion 
of India which, too, is scattered all over the country. While the 
paramount Power could equally benefit, and at least have a 
proper recompense, if it continued to discharge its burdens in 
respect of larger interests involved, yet it would be an onerous 
task for it, and a hindrance in the way of the larger develop¬ 
ment of India were it to continue to discharge its obligations 
only in respect of the Indian States. 

The preliminary steps that seem necessary in respect of British 
India arc, first, that there should be reconstruction of provinces 
on a linguistic, regional, cultural, and economic basis, ft is true 
that the territories of Indian States coming within the geo¬ 
graphical limits of such provinces will have to be treated apart, 
in view of their historical setting, in it. When such provinces 
arc formed they can be entrusted with all the powers required 
for their fullest development, and they can only leave such 
powers for the Central State as may be conducive to the safety 
of the provinces under the law that “unity is strength." As 
regards the Indian States, only such States as have complete 
internal sovereignty under the treaties or such States as could be 
made fully possessed of internal sovereignty, could hope to join 
a Federation as units, as they then will have something to sur¬ 
render to it. Not only this, but by joining a Federation they 
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w ill have a hand in guiding and controlling matters and policies 
affecting them and in which they have no such right or authority 
at present. Without a considerable change in the status, or 
organization of the rest, it cannot be conceived how they can 
be units of a Federation independently of the paramount Power, 

India and the League 

An important factor is that, as a result of the war services she 
rendered, India is an original member of the League of Nations, 
Now it is one of tile conditions of the membership of the League 
of Nations that no country or Government which is not a fully 
self-governed State can become a member. The Government as 
existing in India has had to- be at least formally made to appear 
as a fully sovereign State, The fullest development of this position 
can only arise when India is raised to the status of a Dominion, 
British statesmen have suggested that Dominion status is actually 
in force, in some respects at least, in regard to India, The claim 
for independence made on its behalf by some advanced leaders 
will be an academical test for this statement. For the purpose 
of the League of Nations, it is immaterial what form of govern¬ 
ment a member has, provided that it is a fully self-governing 
country. As in the case of the Indian States, who claim that 
what form of government they have internally is a matter for 
themselves, so also the British Government, on behalf of India, 

claims that the form of government which she has is an internal 
matter. 

There are inherent differences between the condition of India 
and the other British Dominions. The Latter arc not governed 
territories, but arc colonies, the inhabitants of which long ago 
either annihilated or absorbed or completely neutralized the in¬ 
habitants of the territories they made their home. Their claim for 
self-government has been readily assented to by the Mother 
Country, In the case of India there arc inherent difficulties as 
regards the full development of self-government. There is much 
force in the question that is sometimes asked by British states¬ 
men—namely, When we abandon the government of India, 
to whom are we going to hand it over?’' 
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All parties, who have regard for the welfare of India, wish to 
sec her developed by way of evolution and not revolution. Some 
people whose patriotism cannot be questioned may be prepared 
to pass through a period of chaos, the end of which may either 
result in a settled form of government or may subject India to 
subjection by a predominant party, or even a foreign Power, hut 
this is a counsel of despair. It may be that they are confident that 
as in other countries—for instance, Russia—they will be able to 
establish self-government, overcoming and destroying all obstacles 
which may obstruct this consummation. 

But this docs not seem practicable, not only on account of the 
peculiar position the British Government holds, not only in India, 
but in the world, but also from the vastness of the task and of the 
population comprising India. Neither is it desirable. 

Tub Desire for Reform 

While these arc the existing circumstances, the expectations 
of the people of India, from the humblest to the highest, have 
been aroused. It may be that the British Government has not 
done its utmost, purely from the Indian point of view, for meeting 
the situation affecting the people of India through both internal 
and external causes, although it has been making every effort in 
its power to save India from the ills of circumstances. Perhaps 
the large majority of the people think that a change in govern¬ 
ment is necessary, and, if entrusted with it, they themselves will 
do much better than the present Government, There is nothing 
unusual in the existence of such a feeling. 

Whether a change of Government is effected by means of a 
revolution, as in Russia or Spain, or by means of evolution, as in 
Great Britain, the desire for such change is common to all sub¬ 
jects whose consciousness has been aroused. Cognizance must be 
taken of the fact that a number of people in India believe that the 
future Government of India will be conducted more in accord¬ 
ance with their interests than it is possible from an Administra¬ 
tion controlled by a Government of a far smaller country over 
6,000 miles away, if they arc entrusted with it. If the desire of 
the Dominions is satisfied by enacting statutes, like the Statute 
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of Westminster, it is a ground for meeting the desire of the 
Indian people. If that is not done, the feeling to which reference 
has been made can only be suppressed by driving it underground 
for a time by repression of a more serious kind than would 
perhaps be tolerated even by the governing classes in Great 
Britain. Not only will the display of such strength interfere 
with trade, but it will arouse the hatred of the repressed people 
and contempt of the civilized world. 

It is clear that the process of entrusting responsibility to the 
people of India has gone at a slower pace, thus always making the 
steps taken to consult public opinion seem too late, and thus 
stimulating bigger demands. The policy has been the policy of 
caution, and it may be conceded it has been dictated by the desire 
for the welfare of the people concerned. But such a policy is not 
conducive to averting troubles. The stage has come when not only 
deficiencies should be made good, but some share in the work alsn 
will have to be entrusted to the people, disunited and even work- 
ing at different aims as they are. To entrust such a task to a 
body constituted as die Round-Table Conference was not condu¬ 
cive to solution. This has been abundantly made clear by the dis¬ 
cussions which have taken place this autumn. While every party 
represented has been agreeable, if not anxious, to sec a change 
in the system of government, there has been more anxiety to 
safeguard the interests of the class or community which the in¬ 
dividual regarded as entrusted to its care than to envisage a 
Government which would meet the aspirations of the majority 
of the people. 


The Accepted Goal 

The declaration of the British Government that India will be 
made a fully self-governing Dominion after a period of transi¬ 
tion, during which safeguards in the interests of India alone will 
be maintained, is a noble one worthy of its traditions in obtain¬ 
ing freedom for downtrodden countries; but the difference arises, 
as regards the period of transition and the exact significance of 
the meaning 11 m the interests of India.” A real knowledge of 
the situation in India will alone enable a satisfactory solution of 
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these points ro be readied. The greatest difficulty is to find the 
real knowledge. 

Too much can be made of the difficulties confronting the task 
of giving satisfaction to a large majority of the people of India. 
In no country can all the people be satisfied, and this is especially 
so in India, with her different nationalities dominated, not by re¬ 
gional patriotism, but by religious allegiance. They are not homo¬ 
geneous to the country, but are in some instances affected by the 
circumstances governing world politics. The Khilafat movement 
may be taken as an example. Though the predominant religion 
is homogeneous to the country, by its very constitution it is not 
strong enough to resist inroads upon it. From a vast majority' of 
followers it has dwindled to a considerably less proportion. Asa 
matter of fact, it is to the interest of Hinduism to have power in 
popular hands as a safeguard, but it is incapable of ever becoming 
aggressive. It has to fear the minorities, but no minority need 
fear it. The most happy solution of these difficulties will be the 
birth of nationalism, the dominant characteristic of which is 
patriotism. 

Having regard, however, to the fact of human nature that 
the party that administers the State distributes the loaves and 
fishes of office to its own community, the minorities fear that if 
there were a predominance of one party in politics they would be 
excluded from a share in the offices. It is to be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that these perquisites are very minor factors in the economic 
life of a country. The real issues are those of culture, trade, 
observance of religion, and the propagation of the language of 
the religious texts, as well as of the literature bearing upon them. 
The safeguards in these respects instituted for the minorities in 
the new countries constituted by the numerous treaties after the 
Great War by the League of Nations have not been a success. 
In India their obscirance should be entrusted to an independent 
tribunal. Enforcement of the decisions of the tribunal should be 
left not only to the goodwill of the parries concerned, but also 
to the paramount Power—namely, the British Empire for at 
least a sufficiently long transitional period. 

These safeguards should be not only for numerical minorities, 
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but for all inhabitants. As a miner of fact, the British Govern¬ 
ment has by proclamations given assurance in this respect, anti 
while there is no independent tribunal to deal with dereliction, 
yet under a Federation such a body could be provided. 

Confederation 

As to the Indian States, there are two factors which are most 
disquieting to the people, outside as well as inside the States. 
The bad actions of an individual Ruler, which arc more trumpeted 
abroad than the good actions of several others, bring disrepute 
to the class. There is no power to check individual turpitude 
except the fitful actions of the paramount Power, which are, 
when actually brought into force, resented both by the Princes 
and their subjects. The other factor is that even the good forms 
of government started by a Ruler, and continued, it may be, for 
two or three generations, may be discontinued by the Ruler for 
the time being, and subjects affected cannot enforce them for 
obvious reasons. 

The two sessions of the Conference have not been failures from 
the point of view of reviewing the situation from different aspects 
and suggesting remedies for the removal of evils and for pro- 
moting the desired object. Far-reaching reforms have been sub¬ 
mitted for consideration. The idea of complete provincial auto¬ 
nomy has gained approval, provided that the question of the 
representation of the communities is solved. The idea has been 
suggested, which may lead to its solution, that the voting classes 
should be divided on the basts of their economic interests. This 
idea seems to be a fitting solution of the question of representa¬ 
tion. It might involve the redistribution of the seats according 
to the change in the economic conditions of the people, but it 
will do away with communal representation. The form of 
government which would begin with the villages as a unit, 
f 2 g up to the Provincial Councils, would facilitate the forma¬ 
tion of a single Chamber for the disposal of Central subjects. 

The single Chamber would consist of representatives or pleni- 
potcnuar.es of States forming the Federation. There would be 
no necessity for Central subjects for British India, and the pro- 
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vinecs could be brought on an equality with the States. The 
Federal Government would have control of legislation and execu¬ 
tive action over only such subjects as would be necessary for the 
carrying out of the law that “ unity is strength. There can be 
some safeguards for ensuring the development of the Indian 
States, the protection of minorities, and the other interests of the 
country, such as foreign relations, protection, defence, finance, 
and trade. The units may join the Federation on the surrender 
of only the right of the Federal Legislature to legislate in Federal 
matters. In the Indian States, which stand on quite a different 
footing from the British provinces, there should be the power 
of enacting legislation similar to the legislation passed by the 
Federal Government and the power to make rules under them in 
no way repugnant to the principles oE the legislation, and also 
with this stipulation, that such units will only accept legislation 
in financial matters covered by the financial resources which have 
been or will be surrendered by them. When India is freed from 
the necessity of having safeguards of any sort for any of its com¬ 
munities or any of its interests, the time will arrive when limited 
co-operation as regards the financial burden may be widened. 

An Advisory Body 

The establishment of an advisory body on the lines of the 
Council of Elders in Japan will greatly facilitate the development 
of the Federal State in India. It should have a statutory recogni¬ 
tion and a place in the Constitution. The Indian States may 
confederate among themselves with such States as have similar 
economic, social, historical, or regional interests for several pur¬ 
poses, designed with a view to their development. It is necessary 
for them to have a Confederation for the purposes of sending 
representatives to the Federal Legislature of a bicameral character. 
The spirit of solidarity will be infused among them. It is true 
that in purely economic matters the questions affecting them will 
be governed by economic considerations, but there will be cer¬ 
tain questions with both economic and political sides to them, 
and here solidarity will lead to preservation. Confederations of 
different groups of Indian States need not be jealous o£ one 
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another, since the object of forming such Confederations will be 

the promotion of the genera] interests and the development of the 
States forming the group. 

The rules of the constitution of these Federations need neither 
I* ng;d nor identical. Every latitude should be given to com¬ 
ponent parts to achieve the object in view as far as lies in their 
power. 

No Constitution, whether Federal or not, which does not give 
control to Indians of as many departments of State as can be 
given, with a definite promise for the transfer of the control over 
the rest within a reasonable time, will satisfy the greater part of 
India. If the Constitution is not Federal, it will continue to cause 
discontent among some of the Indian States. The process of 
decentralization of powers and devolution of them to the pro¬ 
vinces has been going on apace since the sixties of the last century. 
It now remains only to give the provinces autonomy as regards 
ad matters pertaining to their Government, except those to be 
retained for the unitary control of the Federal Government 
The difficulties in the way of the granting of complete pro 
vine,al autonomy are twt^namdy, (j) the communal question, 
and (2) the haphazard structure of the provinces. The solution 
of the second difficulty, with a declaration of the fundamental 
nghts of all subjects, will also *>lve the first, but complete 
autonomy for India in the centre will make slow progress, wen if 
the provinces are reconstructed and made fully autonomous. The 
necessity of keeping all the Federal units together and not allow¬ 
ing India to be again divided into different political units with 
no common object or control will require careful attention and 
guarding. India may have a League of Nations of its own. 

. ic question of the Army, involving as it does control over 
oreign affairs and finances, can only be solved by patience 
sobriety, and goodwill. 

The Indian States can only join a British Federation through 
* Confederation among themselves. No Indian Federation can 
complete which does not solve the question of paramountcy 
ami theobligations resulting therein. The authority to set 
abuses nght and tn regulate dispute, of secession in hereditarily 
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ruled States must arise and will require solution. The proposed 
Confederation may find a solution for these and similar other 
questions. The question of vested interests of others, whether 
in the States or the provinces, including the fundamental rights 
of tlic subjects, may also be thrashed out by the Advisory Council 
proposed. 

As an example of how, in the consideration of larger matters 
affecting the greater part of India, some comparatively smaller 
matters, but substantial by themselves, are kept out of sight may 
be mentioned the case of the landholding class of the Bombay 
Presidency. Their status is unique in that they consist of all 
castes and creeds, and many of them trace their existence to pre- 
Muhammadan Hindu kingdoms. They comprise one-tenth of 
the number of villages of the Bombay Presidency and nearly one- 
four til of its gross revenue. Some of them are bigger in size than 
many ruling States, from which they differ only because their 
holders do not exercise civil or criminal jurisdiction. Wliilc the 
landholders in the provinces of Bengal, Oudh, and Madras have 
been given representation in the Conference, the expressed wish 
of the landholders of the Bombay Presidency, in spite of the fact 
that their interests arc of a peculiar kind and of a different nature 
from the landholders of these ocher provinces represented, was 
ignored. Their rights are fundamental rights and will have to 
be included in that category. 

“ Festina Lente " 

It is to be hoped that no section of the Indian population will 
so hasten matters as to jeopardize the promised goal of Federated 
India, with its place as a nation in the world. It was only in the 
nineties of the last century that the people of British India were 
allowed an influencing voice in the Councils of the Government 
of India. The Montagu-Cheimsford reforms, introduced eleven 
years ago, gave at least a partial power in the hands of the 
governed. So long as political, social, or religious minorities 
require protection from those among whom they flourish and 
live, and so long as that trust in the justice of their fellow-subjects 
is not engendered, or so long as communities are not prepared 
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to sacrifice their cherished rights or objects for the sake of the 
nstton, there is oo hope of India having its place in the 
1 Rations. There is no cause for despair, since, after all 

ts said and done, the guiding hand of Britain has been leading 
ndta along the path to a summit never reached before-a mal 

endowments^ ^ ty ° f ^ and 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A meeting of the Association was held at the Caiton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, on Tuesday, December 8, 1931, at which a paper was read by 
Sardar Rao Bahadur M. V, Kibe, on “ Indian Federation: Will it Work?" 
The Right Hon. Sir Leslie Wilson, f.c^ GjC.s.i., c.c.i.e., C.M.G., was in the 
chair, and the following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, woo 
present: 

Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hay at Khan, lgjjl, c.b.e., m.v.o-, Sir James 
MacKcnna, c.i.e., Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir 

Alfred Chaiierton. c.i.e,. Lady Bennett, Sir Reginald Glancy, c.s.i. 

Sir Robert Holland, ixjj,, c.s.i., c.v.o., and Lady Holland. Lady Scott 
Moncridf, Sir Albion Rarer) i, c.s.i., c.i.e., The Hon. Emily Kinnaird. Dr. 
Matthew B. Cameron, c.i.e., Professor L. F. Rushbrook Williams, c.b.e., 
Mr, S- Altaf Husain, Mrs. and Miss Kibe, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. V, 
Baalth, c.t.E,, Colonel W. G. Hamilton, Major G. W. Gitbertson, Mrs. 
Severn, Mrs. Weir, Mrs. Herron, Miss Robinson, Miss CorEeld, Miss 
Gwyneth Foden, Mr. C- D. Deshmukh, Mr. C. A. Mehta, Mr. S. K, 

Muilick, Mr, A. Mainwaring, Mr. P. Swami, Major Duncan, Mr. W. F, 

Westbrook, Mr, and Mrs, C- f. Todd, Mr. B, B. Ghosh, Mr. P. Datta, 
Mr. T. A. H, Way, Dr. A. T. Shah, .Miss L, Sorabji, Dr. Syed Abdul 
Majid, Dr. S. A. Kapadia, Mr. J. H. Redhead, Dr. Tahmankar, Mr. R. V. 
Kumbharc, Mr. Joseph Niisim, Mr. Rennie Smith, Miss M. A. Thomas, 
Mr. A E- Rushworth, Miss Reid, Miss Bowden-Smith, Miss R. Carew, 
Mr. P. K. Sircar. Mr. B. K. Sircar, Mr. and Mrs. Banker, Mr. V. S. Bhide, 
Miss M. Grsvatt, Mr. J. F. Donelan, Mrs. Gaywood, Mr. and Mrs. Rice, 
Miss Blackett, Miss Speethlcy, Mr. W. Whitehead, Mr. C. A. Pitwardhan, 
Mr. N, L. Inamdur, and Mr. F. H, Brown, eu, Hon. Secretary. 

The chairhas : Ladies and Gentlemen,—Wc are fortunate this after¬ 
noon in having the opportunity of listening to a lecture by Sardar Rao 
Bahadur M. V. Kibe, who has taken for his subject that overwhelmingly 
absorbing and important problem "Indian Federation: Will it Work?" 
I feel that 1 ought to aplogine to the Sardar Sahib for the somewhat small 
attendance here this afternoon. It would have been a great deal larger 
had it not been for the fact that there is a very important discussion on 
India in the House of Lords this afternoon, and a number of members 
of the Round-Table Conference are there, together with a number of peers, 
who would have otherwise been here. 1 have been asked to aplogizc on 

their behalf for their absence. ... . 

You knmv. most of you very well, how fortunate we are in having such 

a man as the Sardar Sahib to come and speak to us. He was Chief 
Minister of Dewas State, and he is now Deputy Prune Minister of Indore 
Me is well qualified to give his views on this very important and vita 
question He comes from a very old family. As a matter of hutory 1 
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bclttvc he is a great-grandson ol the famous Indian politician who eon- 
eluded the treaty between the Holkar State and the old East India Com¬ 
pany in 1818. Since that date his family have been amongst the foremost 
noblemen in tile State of Indore. The Sardar Sahib himself has occupied 
many positions of great importance. It is only .quite recently that he has 
occupied the position 0/ President of the Conference of Landowners of 
the Bombay Presidency, and he is connected with a very large number of 
learned societies both in Great Britain and in India. He has for many 
years devoted himself to public life, and has always taken a very great 
interest in alt antiquarian, economic, and historical researches. I think 
we can say that we are extremely fortunate in having the pleasure of his 
presence here this afternoon. 

(Tjur lecturer then read his paper-) 

Colonel Sir Umar Haitat Kjias said that when the Prince of Wales 
went to India he was given every welcome in the States, but when he 
went to bis own grandfather’s country, British India, he was hooted. That 
showed the way in which Indians could look after their own countrymen 
best- Many English and Indian statesmen in India had said; " Let 11s try 
to copy the States. Now the States which were run property were going 
to be spoiled if they were federated. (Applause.) It would be just as 
well m collect all of the rulers and hang them to the nearest rree. What 
would happen would be that when they sent their representatives to British 
India the British Indians would say: " We do not want them to be sent 
by these Rajahs; we would rather have Councils in the States to elect 
their representatives." Then they would rig up some sort of Assembly in 
ihc States to which would go their Budget, and thenceforth they would: 
become ordinary pensioners and later on cease even to be that, and they 
would have to go. That was exactly the thing that was happening with 
the British. The more power you gave out of your hands to the other 
side the weaker you would be. Whenever anybody from outside had 
tried to conquer India he Had had no difficulty. If they were going to 
have an Indian Army, as they now heard they would do, which woutd 
be officered by those who had no one of their caste in the Army and in 
whom the Army would have no reliance, that Army would be exactly 
the same sort of Army which they used to have before and which always 
succumbed to the pressure from outside. History again might repeat 
itself. What they wanted was that there should be a strong Government, 
and men should he sent to India as Governors who knew something 
□bom India, such as their chairman. New men were sent to India for 
five years; they were trying to understand the country during the first 
half of it, and the other half which was left was not sufficiently long 
enough for them to be able To do much. This thing had gone on for a 
very long time- In India they had always been trying to build from above. 
He hoped that any constitutional structure that was reared would be 
properly built from below, and in that way there might be some chance 
of it bring durable. Posterity would sec it break down if it was built 
wrongly. 

Sir Robert Houjino expressed the pleasure with which he had listened 
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to the address, and said that it was just what friends of the Sardar Sahib 
might expect from him. in that it was so candid, thoughtful, and impartial, 
and was expressed in such literary form. He would like to consider 
briefly the chain of thought in the Sardar Sahibh address, because it did 
not seem of much use talking at targe about the whole problem of Indian 
iflairs The Sardar Sahib had said that the second session of the Com 
ference had cleared away the fog and smoke which had been raised by 
ihc first Conference, and had shown the fire underneath, and that thar 
fire was the people's growing desire to have powers of control in matters 
affecting their own social, moral, economic and political welfare, and mat 
that expectation existed from the highest to the humblest, and could not !>e 
suppressed by any display of strength. The second point, as be understood 
it, was that Federation was the only possible method for achieving die 
fullest measure of development, and that no Constitution which did not 
give control to Indians over as many departments of State as could he given, 
with a definite promise of the transfer of the rest within a definite time. 


would satisfy the greater pan of India. 

The Sardar Sahib then mentioned various obstacles in the way of safe 
progress. The first was that [here was no homogeneity in the provinces; 
that each contained warring elements; and that until there was provincial 
reconstruction Federation could not come into being. Then he said that 
there was; no real national spirit in India at present; religious bigotry 
dominated social conditions; and the parties represented at the Round- 
Table Conference were disunited and were each working at different aims 
in their anxiety to safeguard special interests. Thirdly, the Sardar Sahib 
said that many of the States were not sufficiently advanced to stand side 
hy side with more highly organized Governments as units of a Federation. 
They still needed the supervision of the paramount Power. 

What measures did the Sardar Sahib propose as a solution for these 
difficulties? First, the reconstruction of the provinces on a regional, 
cultural, and economic basis. This, in the Sardar Sahib's opimon, besides 
achieving homogeneity, would go a long way towards creating a true 
national spirit, if coupled with a declaration of the fundamental rights 
of all subjects; but in the meanwhile safeguards were essential, and there 
must be an independent tribunal whose derisTons woutd be enforced by 

ifee paramount Power- - 

Other measures proposed were the representation of communities hy 
division of voting classes on the basis of economic interests from villages 
upward., clccciop u. a .iugl, Camaal Cl.arnfcr. «Uch »°u d Jaal o|d, 
vrilh Federal subjects: the creation of an advisory body, and, last y, 
union of the States in a confederation, before joining in a Federation, 
coupled with the solution of the problem of paramountry and resulting 

° b Tfie t ’saiar Sahib was impressed with the formidable nature of these 
obstacles, and laid great stress on the fact that die birth of nationalism 
must provide the happy solution of the difficulties, and added that complete 
autonomy at the centre would make slow progress, even , the proving 
were reconstructed and made autonomous. In spite of all that, he had 
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^ hil ° pin '° n ’ aJltJ hc ’ *•» Speyer, bad traced it in several places 
_ ' <XtUre ’ liut somctiiing must be done at once in the way of devolving 

^ fc*TLirijj'js?t °* ‘" d “' Ttu ' *■ ,i " t c “ ci “ io “ “ hici1 

“ ,oll “* i ™ *» poinu: M 

,. c an ^ ^ thought there was a certain amount of fog 
“'"l Jnd o'it hud "tounmd even into die team, of pcoplt 

nrat L® , P ^C5. ui the Sardar Sahib had said about the fixe under- 
_ o 1 and everyone was beginning to see it more and 

. . , Car ? Cvtt ? *%' Hc *» not qtiite at one with him, however, 

‘ . , C of , that lt was ( J uite true there was a stirring of 

junj spirit, but tr was in its infancy. There was also, he was afraid, 

( ]• _ binary and a more anti tnore embittered communal 

■rL * d m **?. f* &e was duc ,fl the r « cliot ’ to economic strain. 

. , tt P ecUtlf jn, which the Sardar Sahib said inspired the humblest to the 

Aighcst, was due perhaps in some part to the uneasy stirring of the people 
which came when the bonds of order were being loosened, preluding a 
break-up of society. He could not help feeling that the red desire among 
the people might be to be ruled honestly, impartially, and firmly as they 
ere and as they had not been ruled for some time past. It was 

perfectly true that the movement, if it w as a movement, against alien 
English rule, could not be suppressed by force. It would be utterly im¬ 
possible for England to rule India if the whole of India was determined 
that we should not rule it. But was it the real truth that the whole of 
India was against us? We should see perhaps in a short time what the 
depth and nature of the feeling was in India. 

With regard to the question of Federation, it was quite true that Federa¬ 
tion was perhaps the most likely method for unifying India. At all 

olT reform T but “ hl) idea 

of reform m fad,a had been greatly hampered by the belief that it was 

S22J® WC ^ C rC T miblC Govcrnmcnt ijl to framework of a new 
“T“?- TJ ? C rC3 ‘ ^ SUon in what form the Constitution 

was to be, but who was to exercise the power. A very interesting suggrs- 
uop «, ogdc by Mr. Mb in Tit Tint, . fc* ag0 , in 


It may be that the true solution of the Indian problem lies in the 
immediate concession of Dominion status—which means simply free- 
™ * rom c * le rnal control—without responsible Govemmcm at the 
centre. Everything would then depend on the selection of a Viceroy 
capable of holding the country together and within the Empire, by 
promoting the common sentiment of loyalty to His Majesty's throne 
and person rather than any exotic theory of democracy." 


He did not feel at all sure that that was not the real solution of the 
qu«tion, India should be given independent status, and there should be 

shouhTbe ^f 10 ilOU < ! 1 ** *** hC3d of aa indc P« , ’dent Government, who 
‘ be left to work out the salvation of the country with English and 
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Indian officials 10 hdp him. The question -is to how the British Army 
could be placed at his disposal would, of course, have to be faced. As 
Iq the reconstruction of the provinces,, they had heard a shore while ago 
of an ingenious scheme by Sir Geoffrey Corbett for reconstructing the 
Punjab. It was a very clever scheme,, and one which might have afforded 
a basis for the Muhammadans at least; hut the opposition which it aroused 
at once on the part of the Sikhs showed that any scheme for reconstructing 
the provinces must be a very lengthy business and it must create a great 
deal of odium for the British Government which would have to dt> it 
When the first session of the Round-Table Conference was beginning, 
it was proposed that reconstruction and subdivision of various provinces 
should be taken in hand, but the idea was abandoned, except as regards 
Orissa* in view of the enormous difficulties involved. 

As regards the proposed safeguards for the rights of minorities, the one 
thought which he would like to leave with them waj that while there was 
no doubt that a Constitution based on responsibility could not possibly 
come into existence at present without safeguards, yet if there was any 
single safeguard it must detract from responsibility at the centre. There 
could not really be popular Government if there were to be safeguards. 
Mr* Gandhi himself had shown again and again that according to Congress 
conceptions a strong centre administered and governed by an alien 
authority and a strong autonomy were absolute contradictions in terms. 
He had made no secret of his ideal that Congress should rule India, or 
that the majority of Indians representing the Central Government should 
have complete control- Mr. Gandhi would be satisfied with nothing else, 
and quite logically, from hk point of view. If safeguards were insisted 
upon, those safeguards would be rowdy broken reeds. 

He did not quite follow the Sirdar Sahib with regard to electoral repre¬ 
sentation through villages upwards. To his mind the Muslims would 
have none of it, because they insisted upon their separate electorates, and 
the agreement attained among the five minority communities during the 
session was a very strong corroboration of that- 

With regard to the question of Central subjects, of course, the Princes 
naturally were nervous lest the Central subjects" jurisdiction should creep 
into their States. But the problem of the States was too vast to discuss 
in a few minutes. 

Then, as regards the advisory body, Mr. Gandhi was in favour of a 
single Chamber. He had said that if the second body which Sir Mim. 
Ismail proposed was advisory, he would not oppose it, but the Federal 
Structure Committee: had included a second Chamber in its scheme, and 
it seemed hardly practical politics iq contemplate a Central Constitution 
without a second Chamber. The advisory body, after all, would be merely 
an assembly of venerable gentlemen who would utter pious opinions, but 
who would not exercise any control over the course of events- 

The Sardar Sahib had mentioned a series of obstacles which were ahead 
in the pth of progress towards Federation by the short ait. which he 
somewhat hesitatingly advised should be taken. He knew that the path 
through provincial autonomy was dosed by the action of the delegates 
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themselves. Most of them had said that they would never agree to 
provincial autonomy without responsibility at die centre. The Sardar Sahib 
dearly saw difficulties in the way of rapid advance, and he was led dose 
up to the conclusion which he, the speaker, could not hdp forming 
himself—namely, that the longer path by the slow fostering of a true 
national spirit and by die maintenance of order and good government was 
the right path. But be had shrunk back from this conclusion and had 
said that the time had come when a substantial advance should be made 
towards responsibility. 

He would ask the Sardar Sahib to consider what the position was in 
India at the time. There was a very explosive mixture there. Mr. 
Gandhi had been muttering remarks which were uncommonly like threats 
since the end of the Conference. He had talked about coming to the 
parting of the ways, slender threads about to snap, and had said “ Farewell 
and beware." To-day there was very serious news both from Berham pore 
and from Allahabad. Mr. Jawahir Lai Nehru was seriously thinking of ex¬ 
tending the no-rent campaign in the united provinces and Mr. Gen Gupta 
was talking of the coming war in Bengal. The Princes were discontented 
with pramountcy. He thought that the discontent was largely aseribable to 
the fact that the Viceroy had no competent and impartial tribunal to 
advise him in the settl eme nt of complicated matters affecting the States. 
Unfortunately there was another explosive ingredient in the mixture. The 
Congress leaders were attempting to force Mr. Gandhi's hands before he 
got back. There would be competition for the Eeadershp between Pandit 
Nehru and Mr, Patel. That was another explosive element. The im¬ 
portant point was that the so-called “defensive action" in one area, if 
adopted, would spread ever the whole of India. It would mean the 
breaking of the Delhi truce, and it might precipitate a crisis all over 
India. 

Muslims were already inflamed by what had happened in Kashmir, and 
it was quite likely that there would be new outbreaks of the same kind, 
as happened in Allahabad. Muslims would not join in any discussion of 
responsibility at tbc centre until the communal question was settled. The 
last ingredient was the Viceroy s warning that there could not be any 

advance on the path of reform unless and until there was absolute respect 
for the law. r 

The situation appeared to be full of dangerous possibilities. The Con¬ 
stitutional issue was narrowing down to a very simple problem indeed 
in practical politics, and was beginning to obtrude itself upon everybody's 
understanding. It was whether the British Army was going to remain in 
India and presene order under British rule* or was it going to leave India 
and leave the country to Indian rule. That really was the issue which had 
to be faced. There was no via media at all. The British Army could never 
be left in India and put under a purely Indian Government, although many 
Indians believed it could, and that, because Britain had such great financial 
interests in India, it would never allow the Army to be taken away. Mr. 
Gandhi was again in the right in his usual clear-headed way. He said 
Ibat if it was to be an Indian Government in anything but name, it must 
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have control of the Army. If English rule was withdrawn from India, 
U would mean a seriuus blow indeed to England, but to India it would 
mean a far more grievous injury: it would be a disaster of the very first 
magnitude* 

The Sardar Sahib was going back to India and he would have great 
influence in his country. There were many men like him, thoughtful, 
serious, earnest and anxious to do the very best they could for India, and 
with a strong belief in the rightmindedness of the English people. He 
would beg the Sardar Sahib to believe and to impress upon his friends 
that India was confronted with a danger of the utmost magnitude, and 
that it depended upon themselves whether the British remained there to 
preserve order, or whether India should sink into terrible chaos. (Applause,) 

After a few words from Mr. B. B + Ghosh, Dr. Rusimoait Wiuoaws 
said he would like to associate himself with the expressions of appreciation 
of the Sardar Sahib's paper, and to thank him for Jus extraordinarily 
interesting and indeed illuminating address It covered so wide a ground 
that one was tempted to transgress the limits imposed by the 
Chairman. 

He was very struck with Sir Robert Holland's contribution to the discus¬ 
sion, because he felt that it embodied that which many people in this country 
were thinking and feeling. Such a view was importing especially when 
such sentiments were joined as they were to Sir Roberfs profound know¬ 
ledge of India, But it had been said centuries ago by no Jess a person 
than Macchiavdli of blessed or unblessed memory, as the case might be, 
that in politics there are no perfectly safe courses \ prudence consists in 
choosing the least dangerous. He would suggest this maxim in reply to 
Sir Robert Holland's contentions. 

As far as the present condition of India was concerned, full as that 
country was of explosive mixtures, and potential explosive elements, the 
way of safety probably lay upon the lines laid down by the two Com 
ferenees. It was an extremely arguable point whether India desired de¬ 
mocracy or democratic institutions. It was not arguable that India was 
desirous of self-government, It seemed to him that in the lines laid down 
by the various reports of the Federal Structure Committee they had some¬ 
thing which would enable them to go forward step by step while testing 
their ground. So far as he had been able to gather, there had never been 
any question of throwing the existing structure in India down stone by 
stone. What they desired to do wai to utilize it as the foundation of 
another stmctwc + perhaps a more roomy structure, in which the various 
aspirations of the different peoples of India would be able to find their 
satisfaction as well as their place for expansion. Upon that he was led 
to remark, following the last speaker, with whom he ventured to disagree, 
that the most dangerous thing that could possibly be done was for this 
country to attempt to tie down, the future Constitution of India too rigidly. 
If he had to analyze in one single word the principal cause of unrest in 
British India that word would be over-centralization. Yet they were 
told on almost every hand by people who had a very laudable desire for 
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the restoration and the maintenance of taw and order, that the one thing 
necessary in the future government of India was a strong, omnipotent, all- 
embracing Central GovernmenL He would suggest that if they examined 
the history of India in the pst they would find that whenever a Govern¬ 
ment attempted over-tentraliaation, it broke down, and it was in attempt, 
ing to over-oentralize India that the present Government was breaking 
down today. That line of argument led him to the point that one safe 
line of advance was through a Federal system, because only fay the appli¬ 
cation of Federal principles to India could they achieve that balance between 

e centripetal and the centrifugal forces upon which the maintenance 
and the content of the people of India depended. Let them consider the 
vast country animated at the present moment by considerable and important 
reactions against the importation of an alien culture. If they appreciated 
the numerous and valuable individual cultures which characterized that 
country, they would see a large number of civilizations, each one of which 
had a true c aim to be national. How were they going to arrange for those 
cultures to live and to make their own contribution to a larger whole, 
whi.c at rhe same time giving a sufficient degree of unanimity, if not of 
unity, on matters of importance to them all, without crushing any one 
of them? Such balance between central and local requirements eoffid be 
obtained through Federation and through Federation alone; possibly 
through a kind of Federation that they had never seen before, but, at 
any rate, through something which was 3 great deal nearer Federation 
t an were those centralized forms of government such as they knew in 
small countries like Britain. 

In conclusion, he welcomed the contribution which the Sarrtar Sahib 
had made to this very important question. He had plared his finger on 
many difficulties, but, as they all knew, difficulties were things to be 
surmounted, and he earnestly hoped that they would not allow themselves 

to be discouraged in the path which had been marked out for India 
(Applause.) 


. Ir, Altaf Husain said he only desired to comment upon one or two 
points arising out of the very instructive paper that had been read by 
. artiar Rao Bahadur M. V, Kibe. He wondered if there could be established 
some sort of agency or medium to be a clearing-house for the collection and 
examination of useful suggestions and ideas bearing upon the project 
which was before them, where they could he examined and passed on to 
c rc arm wor shop. The Sardir Sahib had made certain points which 
disclosed Lhe obvious defects both on the Indian States side of the Federation 
raim and the British India side, although it was more on the Indian States 
Si . 6 . J' efe W?fC S ° cn3I, ) f ^agreements and so many discordant elements 
everywhere that there were large sections of opinion who almost despaired 
ot success. In such a crisis, what was the duty of the paramount Power? 
J^l 10 f 4* P* f f“ L democratic country such as India was in matters 
eh retaied re the paramount interest of the country as a whole, the 

utilized aUlhoHty S ** P aramoum Power should be 

fullest extent to control the course of events. It should 
exercise its function ol regulating the various aspirations of the element, 
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concerned, which were cither aiming loo high or were taking undue advan¬ 
tage in conferences. No other course seemed appropriate. 

The Sardar Sahib, in describing the method and system of die political 
department had expressed the opinion that the system should be retained. 
He, the speaker, was in perfect agreement wish those views: he was second 
to none in his admiration of that department and the usefulness of its 
work. 

He would like to add a rider with regard to die disposal of certain 
classes of judicable work* If a system was applied in which the Jaw of 
evidence and some kind of systematic procedure, and some method of 
public discussion and reasoned judgment, could be secured, it would much 
conduce to an efficient mining out of the work, which would give general 
satisfaction and gready reduce the amount of tritidsin that had been 
levelled at this method for some years past. There had been a number 
of books written upon this subject by law professors in this country. 
There were also readable and instructive articles in leading papers here. 
Recently these discussions had slowed down. There had not been much 
said upon the subject, no doubt because it was expected that the Confer¬ 
ence would take up this matter in some tangible form, (Applause.) 

Mr. Joseph Nnni said he would like to add a few words on matters 
not of detail but of general principle. They were not suiting d? no&o. 
The Round-Table Conference, in his humble opinion* had made vast 
progress. It stood to reason that they should not expect the British to 
give up their responsibility for the government of India unless they could 
gradually hand over that responsibility into the hands best able to bear 
it The general idea was that India must be regarded now and for all 
time as a whole. There was British India and there were the Indian 
States, and it was impossible that there should be a responsible Central 
Government in India for British India alone, Lt must be a Central 
Government for the whole of India, British as well as Indian, 

Another point was that they bid been impressed during the last few 
decades more and more by the fact that in India they had problems 
which must be tackled nationally, and as a whole* One had to remember 
the war and the contribution that both Indian India and British India 
made to the general pool. They could not forget such questions os 
customs, the post office, currency, external relations, and what not. In 
all those matters they were seeing before their eyes something of a miracle; 
die growing unity of India; their growing capacity to do things together. 
As a slight illustration they might take what was happening in Kashmir, 
It was absolutely necessary for Kashmir in this crisis to be helped by 
such powers as the Government of India was able to bring to bear upon 
it. How easy of solution it wWd have been if there had been a Federal 
India with the Government of India advised by representatives of every 
province and every State In India! If he could read aright the mind 
of their distinguished Viceroy 7 Lord Willingdon (whom he had once had 
the pleasure to sene for four years, and with whom he was then in con¬ 
stant contact), what his lordship had recently thought was this: M I want 
relief in day to day administration, and the relief that I look forward 
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to is relief that I expect from Indians coming from north, south, cast, and 

west, and helping me in the solution of enormously important and difficult 
problems / 1 

He would strongly urge the representatives of the States, and the one or 
two distinguished gentlemen from Indore present that day, not ,o be 
anxious or nervous as to the future of Federated India, but to see to it 
it. the first place that they had a general scheme before them on lines to 
whnh they were pledged to work, and in the second place to contribute 
ol their best to it. confident that it would be for the good of India as a 
whole and the States individually. They had now before their eyes the 
League of Natrons working at Geneva. Them they had States of every 
quality, some democratically governed, others autocratically governed, all 
working towards the common end, in a spirit of confidence, and achieving 
results. His friends before him had spoken of the difficulties. What made 
the problem in India easy was that Federation implied joint deliberation; 
□ federal deliberative body, a Federal Executive instrument. In matters 
of ddiheranoo, at auy rate, he for one saw no difficulty in the States and 
provinces working together and contributing of their best. When he con¬ 
sidered the broad outlines of the scheme bid down at the Round-Table 
Conference he was convinced of its workability, and! trusted that with a 
stout heart they would go forward both here and in India. (Applause ) 

The Chahkatj ; Before I ask the Sardar Sahib to reply to the discus- 
sion, there are one or two observations I wish to offer. In the first place, 

I would tike to congratulate the Sardar Sahib on, as Lord Lamington 
has expressed it m a letter before me, the very well-balanced paper which 
”*. ■ t0 , us - , We beard 4 particularly interesting speech from Sir 

Robert Holland, and there are only one or two things I should like to 
say about the paper which have not been referred to. Firstly, 1 thank 
the Sardar Sahib for the reference, a very courteous and generous refer¬ 
ence, which he made to the Simon Commission. He »id that Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues got out a Report which was a monument of 
their industry and intelligence. ] can testify to their industry as 1 was in 
Bombay when the Simon Commission was engaged upon its labours 1 
think anybody who has read that Report wit! testify to the cstremely intelli¬ 
gent manner in which it deals with all those difficult and complicated 
problems which India presents. 

, T hfn Sardar Sailib has referred in his paper to a subject which is 
of great interest to me, and that is the landowners in the Bombay Presi- 
dcncy. As l told you in my opening remarks, he took over the Presidency 
o i n owners Association last year. It was always a great privilege 
nn pleasure to me not only to have many friends amongst the land- 
ou ntrs, but to recognise as Far as I possibly could their fundamental and 
utoi ic rights. I used to visit them whenever I could and to meet them 
in urbar yearly, and l did everything that by in my power to uphold 

ose rig ts. Personally, I think it would be a very bad day for India 
i t e rights of the landowner classes disappeared and their fundamental 

«* k « “i ■«*>*■<■ by go,™™ 

mignt be in power at the time. 
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I do not propose to say very much about the lecture, but I feel that 
everybody in India* whatever view's they may bold* ought to recognize, 
after what has taken place at the Round-Table Conference, that we arc 
absolutely sincere in this country in trying to advance towards the ideal 
and aspirations of the Indian peoples. May I just cjuote die words of the 
Conservative leader? He said: 44 We are prepared to do all that courage 
and all that perseverance and all that goodwill can attain to meet the 
national aspirations or expectations of the Indian peoples, 1 ' I do not think 
any leader of any great party could possibly have said more, ami it docs 
not seem to me that* if success is going to be attained, that success can ever 
be attained without goodwill on the part of the people of India themselves. 
Sir Robert Holland has spoken of explosive mixtures in India. Anybody 
who has been in India knows, as the Sardar Sahib said so well, that India 
will reach her appointed place an the comity of nations by evolution and 
not by revolution. There is nothing which does more harm to the Indian 
people in this country than the methods which some of those out in 
India seem prepared to adopt, either to plunge India into chaos* or to use 
boycott or even murder in order to attain their ends. The majority of 
people in this country* indeed all the people in this eountry T detest such 
methods, and they will never be terrorized into granting something which 
India may try to attain by means such as those. 

It is perfeedy true, as the Sardar Sahib said, that you cannot satisfy 
all the people tn any country. We have had a most remarkable General 
Election* and we have failed to satisfy a certain section of people in this 
country. But the object of every Government in India, as must be the 
aim of the Government here* and the object of Federal Government, when 
it comes* must be not only to satisfy its own supporters, if it is going 
to succeed, but ed satisfy and to look after the interests of those who 
may dot have put it into power, but it ought, as its first object, to 
took after all those to whom it is responsible, of whatever class or 
creed. 

My friend the Sardar Sahib comes from a race which has a great record 
in India. The Marathas have shown, in the past, on many a bjideficld, 
their great courage* and in the Great War again showed their great loyalty 
and their great courage* We look to them and to him* as representing 
them, to do all that lira in his power and in their power to carry on 
those great traditions and by constitutional means to help in every possible 
way their country to attain what we all want it to attain* those aspirations, 
those expectations of which 1 have spoken, and in the end to become 
the prosperous country which every lover of India desires it to be. 
(Applause.) 

Saidxr FUo Bahadur M V* Kibe: In the first place I must thank you, 
and those who have spoken appreciatively about my paper in this assembly, 
which consists largely of many administrators who have matured in the 
service of the State and in the public lift of this country, The object with 
which I wrote this pper was to provoke discussion in order that it might 
make some further contribution to the ventilation of the subject of the 
Indian Constitution, which has been before the public for the last few 
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rnontH at any rate. I mjy say that f have Held mow of the views ex¬ 
pressed in this paper for a tong time. J have used arguments which have 
appeared m articles from my pen m periodicals and elsewhere. 
A question which has been before us is whether there has really been a 
weakening of the control of the Government, and whether a stronger 
Government would remove the unhelpful condition, which exist in India, 
am in general agreement with what fell from Mr. Rushhrook Williams. 

I believe the progress in India ha 5 been retarded by unduly centralized 
government. I am firmly of opinion that India require* more regional 
government to assist it* development. J n my observations of affairs in 
thn. country. I find it owes its development largely to loa.1 activities in its 
county councils, borough corporations, rural district councils, and so on 
whtch look after the betterment of the localities they manage 
As observed by Mr. Rushbrook Williams, in India there are many 
nationalities, and Afferent parts of India have different problem* to solve, 
and. therefore, I think a real advancement of India will not take place 
without Federation. It has been said that if the control of the Central 
Government is weakened, then there will he war between the different 
province, and State, in India, or they will be at loggerheads one way 0 r 
another I do not believe so. I think that a Central Government is 
compatible with the full autonomy of the Provincial Government The 
Central Government means, as I have stated in my paper, that the different 
provinces and States comprising the Indian Empire me to unite for the 
purposes of defending one another; but for all local matters, and even 
for economic advancement, 1 believe the real advancement of India will 
best be served by more attention being given to local affairs by mean, of 
Provincial and State Government. There is, no doubt, great difficulty, a. 
Sir Robert Holland has raid, in solving this problem of the reconstruction of 
provinces I believe that ran be achieved by the united wisdom of the 
people and muted counsel. It j, a matter of timet it cannot be achieved 
m i but it can be done. 


One gentleman asked me bow these economic electorates will come into 
being without introducing still more inequality among the people. That 
is a solution which I have suggested, because I think it is in keeping 
with the gemus of India, since the caste system came into existence on 
the economic basis. ] believe there are many good points in the system; 
™ are also some bad points and, therefore, [ ay the caste system as 
it stand, to-day should be done away with. But I believe economic unity 
witi fie something on which the ewe system can be reshaped, freed from 
bad points of which so much has been written. 

A gentleman said that the Advisory Board proposed by me was un¬ 
necessary, because committees were to be appointed by the Government. 

am afraid he has not understood the purpose of the committees. I 
understand that they are to be appointed for investigating certain questions 
ta, Ore Fedorel pli „. Therefore, Ore id» of * Advi J/Zd 
11 quiltdifferent. Itreill be. ai my friend laid, a dtnriog.houie for sonant 
out ideas and giving them shape. 5 

I am m agreement with Mr. Husain when he suggests that the justic- 
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able duties should be carried out by die Political Department* under 
definite rules, I believe some m!cs have been framed. If there is any 
ground for dtssaris taction* ii is a matter of detail worthy of consideration, 
Sir Reginald Glakcy briefly proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and to die lecturer, which was carried by aedamafiom 
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THE SMALLER STATES IN THE NEW INDIA 

By His Highness tiie Chief Sahib of Sakgli, k.c,i.e. 

All parties at the Indian. Round-Table Conference have 
accepted die basis that the Central Government of India should 
be a Federation of All India, embracing both British India and 
the Indian States in a bi-cam era! legislature. This basis has been 
accepted also by His Majesty’s Government as the foundation 
of the political structure of the New India. The principle of 
Federation has been accepted by the leading political organiza¬ 
tions of India, and among them by the Chamber of Princes* 
subject to certain essentia] safeguards. Some of the most im¬ 
portant of these safeguards arc in respect of the relationship of 
the States to British India and the relations of the States among 
themselves* and are comprised in the question of the representa¬ 
tion which the States may have, collectively as well as individually, 
in the Federal Chambers. The measure of representation to be 
allotted to the smaller States constitutes their problem so far as 
the future Federation is concerned. It is this problem with which 
I wish to deal in this brief paper. 

It is hardly necessary for me, for the benefit of readers, 
most of whom are acquainted with Indian conditions, to explain 
at length the general character of the Indian States or their im¬ 
portance in the future of India. Nor do I desire to weary such 
a public with a mass of figures and details. It is, however, 
necessary for me to refer to the number and general classification 
of the States, if only because a good deal of misapprehension 
exists on the subject. 


Number of States 

There are no less than 562 States, or units, which have this, at 
least, in common, that they are separate entities, which, while 
under the suzerainty of the Crown, are under the personal 
government of their rulers. The largeness of this number is 
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sometimes quoted as an indication of the extent and importance 
of the States in general. More often it is referred to almost in 
terms of reproach and with the suggestion that, because many of 
these units are small to the point of insignificance, the importance 
of the States as a whole is thereby diminished. The diversity in 
the size of the States is, indeed, very striking, and is one of the 
factors which prevent any precedent or analogy being applied to 
the unique problem which they present. It is necessary', therefore, 
to examine whether any classification of the States is possible. 

We cannot, perhaps, do better than to take as our starting-point 
the basis of division adopted for the constitution of the Chamber 
of Princes- According to this division, there are 109 States the 
rulers of which arc Members of the Chamber of Princes in their 
own right; ra6 States the rulers of which are represented in the 
Chamber by twelve members of their order elected by themselves; 
and 327 Estates, jfagirs, and other entities of a like nature which 
have no representation in the Chamber. The figures in the 
eleventh paragraph of the Report of Sir Haicourt Butler’s Indian 
States Committee, as amended by the promotion of one State from 
the second to the first class, show the aggregate area, population, 
and revenue of the total number of States in each class. The first 
class of States comprises nearly 87 per cent, of the area and 88 per 
cent, of the population, and nearly 93 per cent, of the revenue of 
the Indian States, taken as a whole. The second class of States in¬ 
cludes T2 per cent, of the total area and nearly n per cent, of the 
total population, but little more than 5* per cent, of the total 
revenue. The third class of States or Estates, in spite of their 
great numbers, only contains a little over 1 per cent, of the total 
area and population and a little over per cent, of the total 
revenue. These figures may, of course, undergo some modifica¬ 
tion if the claims of certain States to be promoted from the second 
and third classes respectively are admitted. But they show in a 
genera] manner the classification that is at present in force. 

The Basis of Demarcation 

It is, however, probable that many of those who read this article 
will ask what exactly I mean by the smaller States, and where I 
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would draw the line between them and the larger States, Noth- 
ing, I may remark, is more didicult than to draw such a line, and, 
J may add, more embarrassing. Many attempts have been made; 
1 think it is generally agreed that they have al] failed, and I am 

not going to suggest that any hard and fast distinction can be 
made. 

Can we accept the general classification adopted for member¬ 
ship of the Chamber of Princes and call all the 109 States in the 
first class larger States and all the rest smaller States? It cannot 
be denied that many of these 109 States will be found to be smalt 
indeed, not merely in comparison with the smaller British-Indian 
Provinces, but also in comparison with the largest of the States; 
nor can it be altogether ignored that there are a few States in the 
Second class which are as large as, or larger than, several of those 
in the first class. 

Can we proceed upon the test of the salute of guns? There are 
altogether 119 States the rulers of which are entitled to a salute 
of guns. These would include, even more than by the first classi¬ 
fication, States relatively small in comparison with the biggest 
States. Moreover, the salute list, as It stands, has been authori¬ 
tatively admitted to be full of anomalies and unsuitable as a basis 
for any fundamental distinctions between the States inter sc at 
the present day. 

Can we Like the treaties to distinguish the larger States from 
the smaller? Such a test would be unsatisfactory because it 
suggests til at the possession of a treaty puts a State into a higher 
category' than that occupied by States which have sanads, agree¬ 
ments, or other engagements. It is obviously the terms of the 
engagement and not the name that count. A treaty which imposes 
certain restrictions on internal autonomy cannot be regarded as 
bestowing 3 higher status than an agreement which makes no 
mention of such restrictions. Moreover, such a test would exclude 
States which are relatively among the most important; and, even 
more than in the case of salutes, the fact of the execution of a 
treaty depended on temporary political considerations which are 
not necessarily a correct indication of the relative importance of 
today. 
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Then,, again, should population be the basis of demarcation? 
It will be generally conceded that a mere counting of heads is not 
an entirely satisfactory criterion of importance. There may be 
distinctions of area, of revenue, and even of culture, which may 
materially affect the influence of mere numbers. Moreover, when 
we come to the question of federal representation, it h desirable 
that federating units should be represented as such, and not merely 
on a basis of population, at least in the Upper House, The most 
striking instance of this is, of course, the Senate of the United 
States of America. The principle has, it may be noted with satis¬ 
faction, been to some extent recognized in the Third Report of 
the Federal Structure Committee to the Round-Table Conference, 
In fact, any line of division on a basis of population must be 
arbitrary and empirical. An examination of the populations of 
the various States shows that twenty-eight of them have a popula¬ 
tion substantially exceeding the figure of 400,000. These States, 
of course, vary greatly among themselves; but they comprise 70 
per cent, of the population, and 1 think I may regard the re¬ 
mainder as roughly constituting the smaller States, though the 
importance of numbers must be tempered by other factors. 

Special Characteristics 

I do not, of course, suggest that any marked difference of 
character or outlook can be found between States separated only 
by an arbitrary classification. 1 contend, on the contrary, that a 
community of character, as well as a community of interest, runs 
through the States, from the largest down to those of very modest 
dimensions. I venture further to advance that the characteristics 
which specially distinguish the States from the British Provinces 
are as marked in the smaller as in tire larger States: perhaps they 
stand out even more prominently, because the total picture is a 
smaller one. What arc these special characteristics? They arc 
suggested in the Report of Sir Harcourt Butlers Committee, 
where it is stated that the Indian States are the most picturesque 
part of India, and that they represent the ancient form of 
government in India, especially when the State is Hindu, when 
all that is national in Hindu feeling is turned towards the ruler. 
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Truly it may be said,” the Report goes on, “ that the Indian 
States are the Indian India." 

These points are to be specially found in the smaller States, 
whatever classification we may adopt. It was natural enough 
that the most fertile and the most accessible portions of the 
Peninsula should have come under the direct dominion of the 

ogul Empire, and that, when that Empire dissolved, these broad 
tracts should have fallen to the share of the British Government 
in India, or of dynasties which founded great States such as 
Hyderabad and the Maratha kingships. The older dynasties were 
pushed into the fastnesses of Rajputana, or Kathiawar, or Central 
India, or the Central Provinces, or the slopes of the Himalayas. 
It is there that most of the smaller Stares are to be found, or in 
the debatable land which lay on the frontiers of contending 
kingdoms, and was therefore held on a tenure of warlike service 
by military chiefs, who gained independence and whose descen¬ 
dants now rule them as autonomous States. It can easily be 
understood that States so placed and constituted contain much of 
what is most picturesque in India. Again, the rulers of these 
States include families of extreme antiquity, which have existed 
since the Aryan conquest, and they have all played a part in the 
history of the land. There is another feature of Indian States 
which has often been noticed, and that is the personal rule of the 
Prince, “None who have visited the Indian States,” observes a 
writer, “ can avoid carrying away a vivid impression of the direct 
relation of the Prince to his people, of the immense veneration 
for this visible sign of authority, and of the confidence felt in 
the power immediately to reward, redress, or punish without the 
endless formalities of a Secretariat.” Truly it may be said, in the 
words of the Indian States Committee to which I have just re- 
ferred, that the Indian States are the true Indian India. 

Treaties and Salads 

Among the attempts at Lhc classification of the Indian States to 
which r have already referred has been the distinction which it 
as been sought to draw between the treaty States and those which 
me bad other forms of agreement, such as sanads, with the 
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British Government. It is sometimes recalled, in derogation of 
the rights of the smaller States, that many of them were saved by 
British intervention from destruction or absorption by their more 
powerful neighbours, to whom they were obliged to pay tribute 
in one form or another, and that others of the smaller States were 
feudatories of other rulers, on whose overthrow or disappearance 
their allegiance was transferred to the British Crown. Such con¬ 
ditions are by no means universal in the case of the smaller States, 
hut even where they exist I do not think that it affects the present- 
day position. The independence of these States in internal 
Sovereignty, even when they had to make some payment or to 
render some service, is admitted, and the rights of such States 
arc, in fact, inherent in their status. These rights are guaranteed 
to, but they are not conferred on, the States by the treaties; and 
the guarantees have been renewed and strengthened by the 
promise of the King-Emperor to maintain unimpaired the 
privileges, rights, and dignities of the Princes, 

There is one further respect in which no line of differentiarion 
can, in my opinion, be drawn between the larger and the smaller 
States. That is in regard to loyalty to the British Crown, help¬ 
fulness to the British Government, and a readiness to recognize 
the essential unity of all India and to take a full share in realizing 
the ideal of Federation evolved at the Round-Table Conference. 

Federal Representation 

I have tried, so far, to make clear the claim of the smaller 
States to have their status recognized in a Federated India and to 
have an adequate share in its institutions. The most obvious 
method of giving such a share is by representation in the Federal 
Legislative Houses. 1 am going to lay down two general prin¬ 
ciples which 1 hope will meet with acceptance. Firstly, 
that representation should be as individual as is possible; and, 
secondly, that no portion of India should be left without some 
degree of representation, however small, in the selection of wfitch 
it has an effective voice. I do not propose to trouble my readers 
with any actual figures, because any suggestion of a fixed number 
would be purely tentative and subject to many provisos. But I 
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would submit my desire for full and, as far as possible, individual 
representation of the States, which entails, firstly, the consent of 
our friends from the British Indian Provinces to agree to a repre¬ 
sentation of the States in excess of a number based merely on the 

figures of population; and, secondly, legislative Houses of an 
adequate size. 

On the first point, I need not dilate at length, 1 need only re¬ 
cord with gladness that the justice of the demand of the States for 
some degree of weightage is generally admitted. On the second 
point, it may doubtless be claimed with truth that small Federal 
Houses would be more economical and more manageable. But 
these advantages would be dearly bought if the houses thereby 
ceased to be representative either of the very numerous elements in 
the electorate of a British Indian Province, or of the Indian States 
My wish that as many States as possible should be individually 
represented is based on two considerations: firstly, that every 
State, large or small, is a federating unit, and that it is desirable 
™ as many units should have a direct voice in the resulting 
Federation; and, secondly, that the demands of the legitimate 
se -respect, not merely of the ruler, but quite as much of the 
inhabitants of a State, can best be met by individual representa- 

It may be said that the States can be represented by groups- 
™ d 1 ^ a< ‘ n " 1 thar ' as "* 8° iow, in Jjf of £ 

rrr up ? i L"™?'- such »*»««, 

a geopaphical basis for convenience and because of a com- 
mumty of economy interests, but it does not follow, in India any 

ihlZe Vf T ^ 3 ' thC ne3reSt ^ necessarily 
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ge ouses and partly to consolidate the interests of the States 

, * has bccn s W«cd that the Chamber of Princes 

hould be utilized as an Electoral College for States electing their 
prescmatives to the Federal Legislature. It seems to me that 

of th ^ tWO _ 8ieat 0b j cctI0n3 to proposal: firstly, that many 
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acquainted with their particular interests. 
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Grouping 

As regards the representation of all classes of States, the only 
assembly which is at present representative of them is the Chamber 
of Princes. In that body, as already stated, the 109 States in the 
first class arc represented in their own right; the 126 second class 
States choose 12 of their number to represent them; and the 
327 Estates and Jagirs in the third class have no representation at 
all. I am not concerned in this paper with the constitution of the 
Chamber of Princes, which is obviously a matter for the Princes 
themselves. But I should be sorry to sec any element of non- 
representation persisting in the Federal Constitution. 

Some people will point to the difficulty of representing such 
small units; others, with less kindness, will deny that they are 
worth any representation at all. On the first point, I would 
observe that the difficulty is not so great as it might appear, 
since 286 of the 327 third class States arc comprised in the old 
Kathiawar and Gujerat agencies of the Bombay Presidency, and 
thus easily could be combined in a joint representation. The 
remaining 41 are indeed scattered, but their number is not so great 
as to present any insuperable difficulty in evolving some plan of 
their representation along with their brethren elsewhere. As 
regards the suggestion that these States are not worth representa¬ 
tion, 1 would observe that we do not wish any portion of India, 
whether States or Provinces, to be left outside, like a pariah or an 
outeaste; and we cannot, without an infringement of solemn 
arrangements, order such States to be compulsorily united, even 
for purposes of voting only, with adjacent portions of the British 
Provinces. 

If, therefore, I am asked what representation should be given 
to the Indian States, I would reply that as many as possible should 
be given representation as units, and that the remaining States 
should be represented cither by grouping, or in rotation, or by a 
combination of the two, or in some other way which may be 
found to be convenient; while the third class might be represented 
by two or three members elected by a system of large groups. 

I am aware that these suggestions cannot easily be reconciled 
with the small number of seats,.80 and 100 respectively, which 
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the Report of the Federal Structure Committee proposes to allot 
to the States in the Houses of the Federal Legislature. If that 
allotment is ultimately adopted the smaller States will, I venture 
to hope, bow to tile decision and with loyalty enter the Federa¬ 
tion. I feel some doubt, however, whether the numbers proposed 
for the Houses will meet the demands of the various interests 
in the British Provinces. Should these numbers be ultimately 
increased, I trust that the additional number of seats which must 
then be allotted to the States will be utilized so as to allow of the 
individual representation of a larger proportion of the States in 
the manner which I have indicated. 

Preservation op Smaller States 

I have thus far endeavoured to show that the smaller States 
are entitled to a share in a Federated India, and that such a share 
should be large enough to allow to them a fair amount of in¬ 
dividual representation. But it still remains for me to show that 
they are intrinsically worthy of the recognition that is asked for 
them or, in other words, that they can conduct an adequate and 
permanent system of administration, Sometimes it is suggested 
that the smallest at least of the Estates should be abolished, by 
absorption into cither a British Province or an adjoining Indian 
State. But the relationship of these Estates is a relationship with 
the Crown, just as much as is the relationship of the greater 
States; and as has been indicated in the Report of the Indian 
States Committee, their agreements are of continuing and binding 
force. Even the smallest of these States cannot therefore be 
abolished except with the consent of their rulers. Nor should it 
be too easily assumed that the inhabitants of such Estates will 
readily agree to the absorption that is proposed. 

As regards the smaller States, whatever may be the line of 
demarcation that may be adopted, they can still less be abolished. 
Apart from any question of the legal force of their agreements 
and sanads, it is obvious that on this point all the States, large and 
small, must stand together if they are not to fall in succession. 

I am not one 0 f those who fear that the smaller States wall be 
swept away by the propinquity and by the pressure of democracy 
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in the British Provinces, I believe that there is a great deal of local 
patriotism in these States which is entirely compatible with a 
coexisting national patriotism, 

I believe, further, that many of the inhabitants of such States 
will realize that the advantage of participation in the political 
and material struggles of a huge province may be bought too 
dearly by the loss of a local administration which is in accord 
with die genius and instincts of the people, The States have not 
stood still; they have shown that they arc sensitive to the reper¬ 
cussions of the constitutional changes in British India, As a 
result of the stirrings of new life they have already achieved 
considerable progress. How far they will actually go in copying 
the democratic institutions across thdr borders—how exaedy they 
may graft such modern Institutions on the indigenous form of 
government which they have inherited—it would be difficult to 
predict, but I believe that, far from the present constitutional 
changes presaging the disappearance of these States, they will 
ensure to them a continued existence. 

It is sometimes suggested that the smaller States will not produce 
men of a calibre equal to the demands of the future Federal 
Houses. There is no foundation for any such belief if we look 
to the number of men from the smaller States who have risen 
to eminence in the public life of the country. I have tried in 
this paper to avoid all personal references, but perhaps I may on 
tl\is point allow myself an exception, and may observe that, to 
take only two names, Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Frabhashankar 
Pattani are products of the smaller States. There has always 
been free trade as regards the utilization of brains between British 
India and the States, and between State and State, and I do not 
think that the balance of trade in this commodity has been 
unfavourable to the smaller States. 

Judicature 

It has been suggested that the smaller States will not he able 
to provide such a judicature as may be demanded by their subjects. 
I am not prepared to admit that justice is not done in the courts 
of the States as substantial as in the more elaborate judicial system 
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of the British Provinces, with all its paraphernalia of appeals and 
of high courts. Even today the smallest States haw to satisfy the 
British Government that they administer justice properly. I would 
further point out that a system of a combined superior court to 
serve several States can be easily worked out without any real 
surrender of the sovereignty of the constituent States. 

As regard the Estates and Tagirs, it is the Paramount Power 
which carries out the functions of government which their rulers 
cannot carry out themselves. It would be in the best interests of 
these Estates that the present system should be continued until 
a better one is evolved in consultation with rulers concerned. 
I would advocate that constant efforts should be made to improve 
and extend the operation of self-government by union and co¬ 
operation among the Estates. 

Finally, I may be allowed to express the belief that the smaller 
States will always have a place and a character of their own in 
the Indian Constitution. The Prime Minister has told us 
that it is the adherence of the States, as a whole, that has made 
Federation a possibility. They will supply that element of 
stability that is so necessary in the enforcement of a new Constitu¬ 
tion. In this respect the smaller States will have a special part 
to play. Both from their situation and size they will be more 
sensitive than the larger States to the inevitable charge and 
movement of a more democratic India. The smaller States will 
be the outposts of the States as a whole. But they may also be 
able to be die first example of a happy blend between the 
Provinces and the Suites, on the attainment of which the hope of 
a truly united India depends. 

CoNOLoorNO Appeal 

The rulers of the smaller States know that they possess already 
the sympathy and support of the British Government, to whom, 
as they must gratefully acknowledge, they owe their continued 
existence and the prospect of future progress. If I may write as a 
representative of these smaller States, we fully appreciate the 
kindly fadings towards us of the distinguished British politicians 
who have participated in the Indian Round-Table Conference. 
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What these States now seek is a recognition, both from their 
brother Princes of the larger States and from their fellow-Indians 
in the British Provinces, that the smaller States are entitled to a 
place in the Federation. They firmly believe that they will be 
able to supply a useful element in the building of a new Consti¬ 
tutional Edifice, and that they will make a humble but necessary 
contribution to the future progress and well-being of India while 
continuing to serve the British Empire, of which they are proud 
to form an integral part. The recognition that they ask for is not 
excessive, and I firmly hope and believe that it will be granted. 


THE HINDU MINORITY 


By Raja Nascent) ra Nath 


(Member of the Round-Table Conference and formerly of the Statutory 
Ciill Service. Is a landowner In the Punjab) 

In lhe British Press, as well as in the speeches of political leaders, 
whenever minorities arc mentioned by name—vi z>1 the Muslim 
Minority, the Depressed Classes, the Sikhs—the Hindu Minority 
falls in the category of others. No Hindu belonging to a 
minority province can view this apparent indifference with 
equanimity. At present there are three provinces in which the 
Hindus are m a minority—Punjab, Bengal, and the N.W.F.P.— 
and it is possible that there may be a fourth if Sind is separated. 
It may safely be taken as a settled fact that the system of 
Government in India will be Federal. The federating units will 
be more or Jess independent. The Federal Government in the 
centre will interfere very seldom, if at all, and the matters in 
which it should have overriding powers, or should have the 
authority to intervene, are still under discussion, in a Federal 
system of Government, therefore, the relative position of com¬ 
munities in provinces becomes very important. The Hindus 
are styled as a majority community, and that description is cor- 
rcct so far as the Federal Legislature is concerned. But they are 
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India. What I wish to postulate is that a minority docs not 
lose its character as such, or its claims, if it exceeds 25 per cent. 

In the Punjab there is a very large section of the public men 
who attach great importance to the protection of the interests 
of the Hindus of the province in the new Constitution. It 
would be a mistake to assume that amongst the public men of 
Bengal no weight is attached to the point of view of Hindus 
as a minority. During our stay in London, cables have been 
received from men who occupy important positions in public 
life, insisting upon proper safeguards for the protection of Hindu 
interests in that province. 

I was the sole representative of the Hindus of the Punjab in 
the Conference. No Hindu was nominated cither from Sind or 
the N.W.F.P., but we received representations laying stress on 
the Hindu point of view as a minority. Therefore, the views to 
which I am giving expression arc shared by a very large section 
of men, and, as will be seen, concern the interests of nearly 29 
millions of human beings. In fact, there is nothing in them 
at variance with the views of the most advanced politicians. 
The only difference is that I lay more stress on them than they 
would. 

Before dealing with the claims of the Hindu minority, I must 
make some prefatory remarks, and in doing so I would repeat 
what I said in a note recently supplied by me to an Indian 
journal. The politicians in our country may be classified under 
three heads: 

1. Nationalists, who say that the question of communal 
majorities or minorities is of little consequence. All are alike. 
All are Indians, and it does not matter whether in a Legisla¬ 
ture one community predominates, or another. Laws passed 
by the Legislature equally affect all. I do not belong to this 
group. 

z- The second group affirms that differences exist and must 
be recognized. They, however, propose such methods of remov¬ 
ing those differences as make their removal extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. 

3. There is, however, a third group, who assert that, though 
differences exist and have to be recognized in the beginning, 
neither the Constitution of a Dominion Government nor even 
provincial autonomy can be worked smoothly if a way is nor 
found for the eventual political merger of the minorities in the 
majorities, and facilities afforded for their removal. The recog¬ 
nition of differences lies in (1.) reservation of seats for com¬ 
munities, and (ii.) in having separate registers of voters for each 
community, called separate electorates. I will deal later with 
each separately, and with the methods of removing them. The 
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Hindu minority, whom I represent, claim reservation of scats 
which, for a minority community, should in no case be less 
than their proportion in the population. It must, however, be 
recognized that the voting strength of a community cannot be 
completely disregarded till adult suffrage is introduced. No 
glaring incongruity between the number of voters on the 
voters’ register belonging to a community and the number 
of scats reserved for that community in the Legislature can be 
allowed. 

The possibility of framing constituencies, if the voters belong¬ 
ing to a minority community are few or scattered, has also to 
be taken into consideration. Local Governments in their de¬ 
spatches on the recommendations of the Report of the Statutory 
Commission have dealt with the subject and have said that, in 
respect of certain minorities, nomination is the only possible 
course. r 

With regard to joint and separate electorates. The question 
has to be looked at from two points of view: (L) Do they 
enable legislative bodies to deal with political questions in their 
true perspective, or do they unnecessarily impart a class and a 
communal colour to all the questions coining up before 
them? (n.) Do separate electorates constitute a safeguard for 
minorities ? 

They were first introduced into Legislatures with the Minto- 
Morlcy Scheme. It is very well known that there was not the 
remotest idea at that time of introducing responsible self-go vcm- 
ment in the country. In fact, Lord Morley said in clear terms 
in arhament that he did not intend to give Parliamentary 
institutions to India. In Legislatures devised by that Scheme 
each community' had to put forward its point of view, and there 
was the British Government and the British Bureaucracy to hear 
them and to look at the questions before them in the light which 
they considered best, and to give their decisions. With the intro¬ 
duction of reforms associated with the names of Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr. Montagu, an dement of responsibility was introduced 
in the form of dyarchy. Within the last ten years this system 
has been working, and there has been all along an official bloc 
of varying strength in different provinces, occupying a some¬ 
what neutral position, and prepared to lend its support to one 
side or the other, according as the views put forward appeared 
to them to be acceptable or otherwise. In the system of govern¬ 
ment about to be introduced, even in provinces, the official bloc 
will disappear. ^ 

Hie position which the Hindu minority takes up is that in 

” ? utonomo,ls province separate electorates will be^ prejudicial 
id the interests of minorities* 1 1 
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in May, J92S, I submitted a Memorandum to the Statutory 
Commission in which I laid great stress on the point that the 
right of exercising a vote in the election of members of the Legis¬ 
lature, in whose hands arc entrusted the fate of the people, is a 
substantia] right of citizenship. 

The view so taken up was confirmed by a deputation which 
waited on the Commission—viz., that the Hindu minority con¬ 
sidered it a grievance that two-thirds of the Legislature should 
be elected without a single vote cast by Hindus." Separate elec¬ 
torates were conceded to Muslims in the first instance as a 
minority right, as is evident from the answer given by Lord 
Min to to the deputation which waited on him in 1906, an extract 
from which is given at page 184, Vol. I., of the Report of the 
Statutory Commission. 1 need not reproduce that quotation, 
but those interested in the subject on look it up. It is dear 
from Lord Mintos speech that the concession is based on 
two grounds: (i.) That where the majority of voters are non- 
Muslims, Muslims will not be returned. Reservation of seats in 
a joint electorate was not thought of as an expedient, (si.) That 
even if Muslims are elected they will represent only the views 
of the majority communities. Now both these arguments arc 
based on the supposition that the majority of voters are non- 
Muslims. Where the majority of voters are Muslims, it is the 
Hindus who fail, as is fully borne out by elections of the District 
Boards. The return of a Muslim in tracts in w r hich Muslim voters 
arc in a majority is an absolute certainty. It is a significant fact 
that, with the Minto-Morley Scheme, separate electorates were 
not conceded to the Punjab Muslims. Two or three years after 
the introduction of the Minto-Morley Reforms a resolution was 
moved in the Council by a Muslim member, asking for separate 
electorates, and, as far as I remember, it was opposed by Govern¬ 
ment. Separate electorates came into existence in the Punjab as 
a result of the Congress League Pact of 1916. Before the Fran¬ 
chise Sub-Committee of Lord Southborough’s Committee, I 
appeared as a witness, and I took up the position, which I still 
maintain viz., there should be reservation of scats with joint 
electorates. Looking at the matter from a purely communal and 
not a national point of view, I bold the opinion that in an 
autonomous province in which the Council consists wholly of 
elected members, the safety of the minority community lies 
in being able to influence the election of the members of 
the majority community. 1 have now had an experience 
of the working of Provincial Councils extending over ten years, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that the return of members 
to the Council elected by the votes of their own community 
has in no way benefited the minority community. Our voice 
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has been a voice in the wilderness. But the future conditions 
will be quite different. In the past the minority community 
has sometimes, with the help of the official members, succeeded 
in defeating the majority. But in future the communities will 
be brought face to face, and it will be a case of the plaintiff 
arguing his point before the defendant, or vice versa. 

My memorandum was submitted in 1918, I have all along 
been connected with communal organizations. But the same 
point was argued with great force in the Report of the All* 
Parties Conference called the Nehru Report. I need not give 
the quotation, I refer to what is said on page 30 of that Report. 
It has been clearly argued that separate electorates, far from 
being a privilege for the minority community, are the negation 
of a privilege. No one can charge the authors of that Report 
with a communal bias. 

The Report of the Statutory Commission is a complete survey 
of the existing conditions. The members of the Commission 
carefully listened to all the evidence that was brought before 
them. They made a careful study of the Nehru Report. 1 have 
gone through the Report of the Commissioners, and although 
in the Punjab great stress was laid on die fact that the Hindu 
minority looked on separate electorates as prejudicial to its 
interests, 1 fail to discover in the Report of the Commission any 
reference to this view. Nowhere have they tried to explain 
to our Muslim fellow-countrymen that under future conditions 
separate electorates would be harmful to them. They are not 
alluded to anywhere as a minority right. 

Nowhere in the Report of the Commission do I find an answer 
to the question, pointedly put before the Commission by me and 
members of my party, why the Hindus, who constitute a minority 
of one-third in the Council, should be deprived of the right to 
vote in the election of two-thirds of the members of the Council 
when that Council is to be entrusted with full powers? If it 
is on account of the pledge given by the Government of India 
in 1906, why was not that pledge observed in the case of the 
Punjab by Lords Minto and Morlcy? If it is in consequence of 
the Pact of 1916, all parties concerned repudiate it. 

The Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, Europeans, and 
Anglo-Indians also demand separate electorates. With regard 
to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, I may remark that only in 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, and Bihar, have they 
scats reserved for them in general constituencies in which alone the 
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been different from tlmt of other minorities. They do not insist 
upon separate electorates. They only demand weigh tage in the 
proportion in which Muslims enjoy it in the United Provinces. 
The communal problem, which is mainly concerned with the 

3 ucstion of electorates and weightage, may have to be left to 
ic decision of die British Government, and, though the official 
view may be in agreement with mine as to the incongruity of 
separate electorates with provincial autonomy or Dominion status, 
or as to its harmfulncss to minorities, the British Government 
may feel reluctant to force its view on minorities who look upon 
separate electorates as a safeguard. In that case it behoves me to 
consider how they should in future be abolished. The second 
group of politicians to whom I have alluded before, and who 
may be designated as ultra-separatists, hold that separate elec¬ 
torates should be continued dll their abolition is demanded by 
an absolute majority of the community on a referendum asked 
for by the members of the community in the elected body. I 
look upon this method as most obstructive. It will be long before 
universal primary education becomes an accomplished faa in 
die country. I am told that it is not so even in Russia. Provincial 
autonomy worked under separate electorates will foster the idea 
of separation, and the desire for assertion of communal ascend¬ 
ancy in a majority community to such an extent that the masses 
will not be persuaded to accept joint electorates. I have found 
by actual experience that there is a marked tendency among 
men to take a parochial or provincial view of questions. The 
majority in the Punjab or Bengal will not look to the interests 
of the minority of their coreligionists in other provinces, and a 
narrow outlook will prevail in an illiterate electorate. 

It will be interesting to know what the proposals of the learned 
members of the Statutory Commission are on this point. In 
para. 195, Vo!. II, of their Report, they allow amendment by 
what is called a “ constitutional resoludon ” to be made after 
a lapse of ten years, “ providing for either (a) changes in the 
number, distribution, or boundaries of constituencies, or in the 
number of members returned by diem; (i) changes in the fran¬ 
chise or in the method of election; or (r) changes in the methods 
of representation of particular communities.” They add that 
“ if the resolution is one, the enforcement of which is calcu¬ 
lated to prejudice the rights of any community in respect of 
its existing communal or separate representation, the resolution 
would have no effect unless it was supported both by two-thirds 
of the votes of the Legislature and (as part of this majority) by 
two-thirds of the members representing the community affected. 
The Governor would decide whether this condition is satisfied. 
If a constitutional resolution were passed with this amount of 
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support, it would be transmitted to the Governor, If the 
Governor was prepared to certify that this resolution in his 
opinion reflected the general opinion of the province and of 
any community specially affected, his Government would prepare 
a scheme for transmission to the Governor-General, with a view 
to the decision being taken as to the framing of new electoral 
rules embodying the changes proposed,” I have quoted the 
exact words of the Report. I understand the recommendation 
of die Commission to be that three conditions should be fulfilled 
before separate electorates can be replaced by joint electorates; 
(x) Ten years must elapse; (a) the resolution must be supported 
by two-thirds of each community, whether in a minority or 
majority; and ( 3 ) the Governor must be satisfied that the resolu¬ 
tion reflects the opinion of each community outside the Council. 
The learned Commissioners do not, however, recommend the 
extension of separate electorates bo communities other than those 
who at present enjoy them, or, according to my view, labour 
under them. 

The learned Commissioners evidently did not recognize that 
separate electorates were conceded as a minority right- They 
assumed that Hindus, without any exception, wanted joint elec¬ 
torates, and that it would be easy enough to get a support of two- 
thirds of the Hindu members of the Council in provinces in 
which they were in a majority. With due deference, 1 submit 
that the assumption is not correct. The majority community, 
when once enabled to assert its communal strength, may not 
be easily willing to part with its rights, and separate electorate 
may be appreciated by future Hindu members of the majority 
provinces. 1 must, however, point out that the recommendations 
of the Commission must be taken as a whole. In the sort of 
provincial autonomy which they propose, the harm to the 
minority community is not very marked. The Commissioners 
propose that the Governor should have the discretion of appoint¬ 
ing an official to the cabinet, thus enabling the Governor to 
put this official, who is not an elected member, in charge of 
some of the most important portfolios. The Sub-Committee for 
the Provincial Constitutions last year unanimously recommended 
that the Cabinet should consist wholly of elected members. The 
Minorities Sub-Committee afterwards reported that alt minorities 
wanted separate electorates, I was the sole representative of a 
minority community which did not want separate electorates. 
I think it may safely be presumed that Parliament will accept 
the recommendation of the Sub-Committee on Provincial Con¬ 
stitutions for the formation of a provincial Cabinet wholly con¬ 
sisting of elected members. 1 wonder what the learned Com¬ 
missioners will then have to say as to the continuance of separate 
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electorates under protest from a minority community when a 
Cabinet, consisting of ministers in whose election not a single 
minority vote has been cast, exercises full powers. 

It seems to me to be clear that separate electorates, both in 
their genesis and in their working, are a minority right, and if 
the future Constitution must be based on them 1 certainly think 
that the Constitution should provide that their continuance should 
depend on the wishes of the minority, and that consent of the 
majority community is unnecessary. 

Opinion among the Muslims against separate electorates is 
growing, and in course of time the majority of die Muslim 
intelligentsia may realize their harmfulness. 1 could, if space 
permitted, give quotations from the speeches of Nationalist 
Muslims, objecting to separate electorates on the ground that they 
were prejudicial to the interests of minorities. In fact, they claim 
that die masses arc with them. If two minorities desire coali¬ 
tion with each other, 1 do not sec why the consent of the 
majority community should be an indispensable condition. 
Supposing Anglo-Indians and Europeans, or Indian Christians 
and Depressed Classes or Hindus and Sikhs desired coalition, 
why should the consent of the majority community be neces¬ 
sary? Why should it be a condition that die resolution should 
be supported by a majority of two-thirds of the whole House? 
Why should an arbitrary limit of ten years be fixed? Why 
should the Governor have the power of veto? What are the 
means at his disposal of ascertaining the wishes of the community 
outside the Council? My proposal should be acceptable to Indian 
Christians and Depressed Classes if they got separate electorates, 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and to Muslims in the United 
Provinces, Central Provinces, Bihar, Bombay, Assam, and Madras. 
I would do away even with reservation of seats, which the Hindus 
and other minorities claim, if the minorities concerned express 
a wish that they should be removed, 1 would not make the 
consent of the majority community necessary. 

Another important matter in which the Hindu minority is 
vitally interested is that of recruitment to the public services. 
It is their wish that the substance of the following extract from 
the despatch of the Court of Directors dated December io, 1834, 
may be embodied in the Constitution, so that it may have a 
binding force, and be not treated as a dead letter, as is the case 
now. The extract to which I refer is as follows: 

•* But the meaning of the enactment we take to be that 
there shall be no governing caste in India and that whatever 
tests of qualifications may be adopted, distinction of race 
and religion shall not be of the number.” 
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No one on account of his caste or creed should be prejudiced 
for recruitment to public services, or for promotion to an 
office. 

Bur there is the question of giving adequate share of repre¬ 
sentation to all communities. For this it has been proposed that 
a minimum standard of education, compatible with efficiency, 
should be fixed, and all communities should have *' a proper 
and adequate share.” In certain quarters it is desired that the 
Governor should determine the proportions. Others suggest that 
the Public Services Commission should determine the shares. My 
personal opinion is that a proportion should be reserved, for a 
time at any rate, the maximum limit of which may now be 
fixed, for accommodating backward classes and redressing com¬ 
munal inequalities. There are some Hindus who hold that there 
should be no such reservation. I differ from them. Although 
efficiency of the public services should be the primary considera¬ 
tion, the claims of backward communities should not be dis¬ 
regarded. The formula generally proposed, that a minimum 
standard of education should be fixed and all communities should 
have their due share, suggests, in the first place, two incompatible 
factors, and further indicates that distribution among communi¬ 
ties is to be the primary consideration, and efficiency only 
secondary. For various reasons the power of determining ade¬ 
quate share should not be vested in the Governor or Governor- 
General, or in the hands of the members of the Commission, 
who will be his nominees. In the first place it will be difficult 
for the head of the executive to go against the wishes of the 
majority. Our past experience is no guide for the future. 
Secondly, it would not be expedient to drag him into communal 
and class squabbles; and, thirdly, in the provinces there may be 
differential treatment of minorities. The Hindu minority appre¬ 
hends that it may not receive the sympthetic treatment which 
other minorities would. 

With regard to the quantum of reservation and the practica¬ 
bility of the method which l propose, 1 wish to point out that 
the Government of India for recruitment to Imperial Services 
already follow the rule of reserving one-third for redressing 
communal inequalities. [ do not question the political cxpdiency 
of this pi icy, but 1 must pint out that it is obviously unjust 
to deprive those men of the reward or the fruit of their labour 
who have worked hardest to earn it. The State has opened 
educational institutions, The education which is imparted in 
them qualifies young men for a limited number of avocations. 
The State should be reluctant to increase the number of un¬ 
employed in the class which largely resorts to these institutions 
More than once the commissions and committees that have been 
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appointed by Government have pointed out that literary educa¬ 
tion, as distinguished from technical, which is so largely sought 
by people, has served only to swell the number of the un¬ 
employed. There are very few institutions to impart technical 
education; there is Little scope even for those who come out of 
them. The discontent thereby caused is no small factor in the 
prevailing unrest to be found in the country. Proper and 
adequate share to the communities should not, therefore, be 
the sole consideration in the distribution of appointments, and 
the best course is to adopt with regard to all services, at least 
for a time, the rule which the Government of India follows 
with regard to the Imperial Services. 

There is one important matter with regard to minority rights 
on which I would briefly dwell. The determination of funda¬ 
mental rights, unassailable by a majority community, is more 
important than any other device for protecting minorities. 
Neither separate electorates nor weightage is of much value. I 
am, however, glad that this is the only point on which all 
minorities arc united. The draft of the clause has not been 
settled, and there are other points which need discussion, hut 
the subject needs a paper to itself, and cannot he dealt with 
as a side issue. The learned Commissioners allude to the matter 
in para, 36, Vol. II., of their Report. Whilst admitting that 
suen clauses exist in the Constitutions of some of the modern 
States of Europe, they state that they are not of much practical 
value. I do not know whether minorities in these modern States 
arc satisfied with their lot, and whether they think that the 
Constitutions under which they live adequately protect them. 
But assuming that they are not satisfied, the question is, what 
would have been their condition if those safeguards did not 
exist? I fully recognize that Constitutions are not sufficient 
by themselves to create a feeling of mutual confidence among 
the classes, but they can certainly prepare the way for it. If 
for the acquisition of every kind of civic right one has to dis¬ 
play one's communal and class label, class jealousy, rivalry and 
discord take the place of harmony and concord. Even a religious 
or social reformer, aiming at harmony, cannot succeed in an 
atmosphere in which the personal interest of a citizen lies in 
claiming the membership or a class. 

To sum up, though differences exist amongst us, facilities should 
be afforded for their removal if their immediate recognition is 
unavoidable. Foundations should he laid for the erection of a 
political edifice on national lines. The method proposed is that 
though the Councils may begin with separate electorates and 
reserved seats, both should be removable at the wish of the 
minority community. Separate electorates were introduced as 
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a minority right, as is dearly dcdudble from the reply of Lord 
Mmto and from the fact that they were not introduced in the 
Punjab with the Minto-Moricy Scheme. In the case of sendees, 
the highest ideals should be laid down in the Constitution, to 
be worked up to gradually, resenadon to suit backward classes 
being made for a transitional period. 


THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION IN MALAYA 

By Hubert S. Banker, EL A., F.R.G.S. 

(Publicity Officer, Malayan Information Agency, Author of A Tropical 
Tapestry t The Ckan Wind; etc,) 

It is one hundred and fifteen years now since the foundations 
of the Malayan educational system were laid by the opening of 
the Penang Free School, Four years later came Stamford Rallies 
to the Straits Settlements, bringing with him the inspiration of 
his (for thar period) extraordinarily enlightened and liberal views 
on the obligations entailed by colonization, and he it was who 
in 1823 founded, and, on behalf of the East India Company, 
endowed, what is now the Rallies Institution at Singapore, the 
chief Government English School in the Settlement since Govern¬ 
ment took it over in 1903. 

An Inspector of Schools was appointed in 1870, whose tide 
was changed thirty-one years later to drat of Director of Public 
Instruction for the Straits Settlements, while the establishment 
of the Federated Malay States brought about in the meantime 
the appointment of a Federal Inspector of Schools. By 1906, 
however, the need of greater uniformity and cohesion in educa¬ 
tional policy as between the Colony and the FJVl.S. had made 
itself strongly felt, and accordingly in that year education was 
placed in the charge of a single officer of the Malayan Civil 
Service, designated Director of Education. The State of Perak 
had possessed an Inspector of Schools since 1890; similar officials 
were now appointed for Selangor and Negri Scmbilan, and the 
creation of a permanent expert inspectorate covering every Settle¬ 
ment and Federated State was finally completed by the appoint¬ 
ment of an Inspector for Pahang in 1913 and of one for Malacca 
in 1921, 

It will be most convenient now, however, to consider separ¬ 
ately the various departments into which educational work in 
Malaya falls, and we will begin with the English Schools, These, 
as their name implies, are the schools in which English is the 
medium of instruction. The course at these establishments is 
normally spread over eleven years, elementary education being 
the concern of die primary classes and the standards up to IV., 
and secondary education the concern of standards V., VI. and 
VII, The average pupil reaches standard V. by the age of twelve 
or thirteen. The success of these schools has been phenomenal, 
for throughout the past decade Malays have been growing more 
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and more anxious that their boys shall learn English, and they 
availed themselves of scholarships and free places. 
. Rew secondary schools are equipped with science labora¬ 
tory, and kindergarten and infant classes have been taken in 
hand. Elementary handicraft is taught, medical and dental 
inspections hav '5 introduced, and due attention is given to 
physical education, the provision of playgrounds, the encourage¬ 
ment of the Boy Scout movement, Cadet Corps, and all suitable 
sports, Lntil reccndy the demand for pupils from the English 
schools as clerks was greater than the supply, but today the 
supply is approximating to the demand, and accordingly the need 
is banning to arise of realizing that a boy who has done well 
at an English school may still have to seek his living in a humbler 
sphere than that of clerical work. It should be "added that at 
Kuala Kangsar there is a flourishing Malay college to train the 
sons ot Rajas and Chiefs for official careers it takes them up to 
the standard of the Malayan Cambridge Local School Certificate, 
i assing on to technical education, although as early as 1&17 
there was talk of providing a trade or artisan school for Malays 
who desired to be trained as mechanics, it was not till 1026 that 
the Federal Trade School was opened at Kuala Lumpur, This 
institution supplies a three-year course in mechanics and fitting 
and its success has encouraged the establishment of other schools 
of a like nature. The Treacher Technical School, also at Kuala 
Lumpur trains apprentices for the Railway, Public Works and 

wh?h P -T ,C ” tS ' At Scrd; ' ng th - re Ss an Agricultural School 
hich provides two separate courses, one for subordinates of the 

Agricultural Department, the other for the general puhlic 
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templated when funds permit. Great hopes are being built upon 
this institution by parents anxious (or the higher education of 
their sons and daughters. 

Another establishment concerning itself with higher education 
is the King Edward VII, College of Medicine, which was founded 
in 1905 in response to a petition from a large number of the 
leading Chinese citizens of Singapore. Its original purpose was 
to train local practitioners and assistant surgeons for the Govern- 
menu However, 3 full five years’ course was given from the very 
outset, and in 1916 the diploma received the formal recognition 
of the British General Medical Council as a complete registrable 
qualification entitling its holder tn practise in any part of the 
Empire, The school opened originally with the Principal as 
the only whole-time officer, and in those days the bulk of the 
teaching was done by a staff of part-time lecturers drawn from 
the Government Medical Service or the ranks of the private 
practitioners. A Professorship of Physiology, however, was 
founded in 1913, and a Professorship of Anatomy in 1920, and 
since then there have been instituted chairs in Medicine, Clinical 
Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Midwifery and Dental 
Surgery. 

We now come to the subject of vernacular education—perhaps 
the farthest-reaching activity in the whole sphere of the Educa¬ 
tion Department’s operations. 

As early as 1856 we find Government supporting two day- 
schools in Singapore, but it was only after the Colonial Office 
took over the care of the Straits Settlements in 1867 that the 
local authorities gave serious consideration to the problem of 
building and staffing schools where Malay boys might be taught 
to read their own language in both Arabic and Roman char¬ 
acters. The sponsors of the scheme found the Malays at first 
apathetic, recalcitrant at the loss of their children’s domestic 
services, and distrustful of secular teaching. These prejudices, 
however, were slowly but surely dispelled, partly through the 
efforts of the native teachers, partly owing to the circumstance 
that the schools were employed as distributing centres for quinine 
and other simple medicaments. In 19m and 1913 respectively 
two training colleges for Malay vernacular teachers were opened, 
but in 1922 these were superseded on a more efficient basis by 
the Sultan Idris Training College at Tanjong Malim, Perak, 
from which trained teachers go forth in a steady stream to the 
village schools to influence the physical, mental, moral and 
economic welfare of the coming generation. The consequent 
improvement in the education of Malay boys has been amply 
reflected in the success of those pupils who, after passing through 
their vernacular schools in four years, have proceeded to English 
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schwh. 1 ime was when the Principals of the English schools 
, to dread die advent of the average overgrown Malay student- 
today, on the contrary, they are the first to welcome the bright’ 
alert little Swy who. once given intensive training in English 
can jump to standard V. in three or four years. 

Mahy girls' schools remained for a long period a most har¬ 
assing problem, for the parents were prejudiced against them 
for 3 variety of reasons. They objected to the ifss of their 
daughters help at home; they were reluctant to agree to their 

w m iL tog0 t0 “f? f f T ScI j° oJ f^ceompnnird; they imagined 
that literacy would lead to love letters and intrigue'; and they 
maintained that cookery and sewings woman's mlc necessarj 
accomplishments, tn their vie w-could very well be Icarncdat 
home. But time wrought its changes, and eventually the leading 
sp.nLs of =he villages began to send their girls for a year or two 
o the local boys school. Others followed their example, and in 
due course there aro* a demand for separate girls' Zh 
Today the number of such establishments is rapidly on the 
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enthusiasts who undertake to collect the necessary funds from the 
public. The Government, however, assists with grants-in-aid 
such vernacular Chinese schools as voluntarily apply for assistance. 
The main difficulty experienced in these schools is that of con¬ 
tending with the confusion of tongues which results from the 
variety of dialects spoken by the Chinese immigrants. 

In the scope of this short article it has been possible to give 
only the barest outline of Malaya’s educational progress. I will 
conclude, however, with a calculation which will at least demon¬ 
strate that advancement's reality—namely, that within the last 
twenty-five years the average attendance at Malay vernacular and 
other schools {excluding English) in the F.M.S. has risen from 
12,561 to 73,265, a comparison which holds good equally in other 
parts of the Peninsula, 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN INDOCHINA 
AND M. PASQUIER'S POLICY 

By BahwjW de Bhllevai. 

(tJirrcinr of Ulndoch'tnt, who has recent] v returned from 
Indo-China) 

Ijie success of the International Colonial Exhibition and similar 
considerations must not obscure the fact that the colonies arc of 
very little interest to Frenchmen in generaI, and occupy a very 
small place in the minds of Government and public opinion 
alike. 

Whilst in Great Britain there are many retired officials and 
business men who have spent a portion of their lives in India, 
and never lose touch with it, the French colonial administra¬ 
tion stands completely apart from that at home, and the number 
of firms trading with the colonics is very small* 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, although the disturbances 
m Indo-China were far less serious than those in the Dutch East 
Indies in 1927, they aroused much uneasiness in France. When 
news of murder and massacre is the only news ever heard from 
Indo-China, the public become convinced that the whole country 
is a flame, and everyone demands action in accordance with his 
feelings or (more often) his political opinions. Radicals and 
Socialists urge a policy of concessions. The Right take the view 
that the regime in Indo-China is good, that Bolshevism is respon¬ 
sible, and that energetic measures are required. Thus the prob¬ 
lem has got enmeshed in French internal politics—a fact wliich 
does not assist in studying it nor in Finding a solution. 

Tire arrival of M. Varcnnc as Governor-General in iqae Irad 
a great influence on subsequent events in Indo-China, and to all 
that has occurred since the tragic night in February, 1930, when 
five French officers and N.C.O.s were murdered ” 

. M ; Vare ?°e being a Socialist, his arrival raised great hopes 
m Anna mite Nationalist cirdes-hopcs increased by his pro¬ 
nouncement that he had abandoned none of his Socialist 
principles. This emboldened the Young Armamite party to 
present to Jum a memorial demanding that France should, as 
a beginning, completely evacuate Indo-China! At the same time 
s rikes broke out in the schools and in different com mere! 11 and 
industrial establishments: two French N.C.O.s were killed at 
a prison; and for four days Haiphong was in the grip of an out 
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to the preservation of internal security, and to get reinforcements 
of European troops, arms, and munitions. 

These events turned the attention of Soviet agents, after their 
ilhsucecss in China, to Indo-China as an easier prey—all the 
easier because of imperfect knowledge of the Anna mite language 
among some of die French Civil Residents, and their consequent 
need to rely on interpreters. Moscow had already under her orders, 
at the Canton school, a number of Annamite agents. Propaganda 
was now intensified and concentrated on die administrative errors 
of die Government, and on provinces with a turbulent history 
and areas where the lack of French colonists made it caster. The 
credulous and timid temperament of the Annamite was a great 
help. Anna mites began to believe that the hour for the linal 
expulsion of the French was near, and that the agitators were 
invulnerable, while others joined through fear of assassination 
or having their houses burnt to the ground. It is difficult to 
deny Soviet influence in these troubles: at each demonstration 
the police seized red flags and Soviet insignia, whilst disturbances 
always seemed to break out on May 1, or the day of Lenin's 
death, or the anniversary of the Revolution, tending to show 
that events in Annam arc determined by the Soviet calendar. 

***** 

It may be urged that the Annamttes, who worship their ances¬ 
tors, and are devoted to the institution of private property, could 
not possibly welcome the setting up in their midst of a Communist 
Government and social system. This is quite true, and the agents 
of Moscow, as they did in China, act as supporters of nationalistic 
claims. 

This propaganda is made easier by the existence of real griev¬ 
ances. An Annamite has very little direct contact with French 
officials: he has to approach them through compatriots who may 
misrepresent him. The French Residents leave to their Annamite 
subordinates the task of dealing with administrative detail, which 
they are apt to complicate as much as possible in order to increase 
their contact with the indigenous population. 

Taxation is not heavy. Town taxpayers get the benefit of 
public works, and realize that the majority of what they p3y 
comes back to them in some form or another, but what of the 
peasant, who gets neither gas, electricity, school, hospital, or road, 
and who has to pay more than the merchant or workman in 
the town who gets them all ? He becomes discontented and 
ready to welcome Bolshevik propaganda. 

How does he show his discontent? 

The Annamite, though a natural grumbler, and always liable 
to imagine himself wronged, has a terror of being alone, a 
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feeling easy to understand when we realize that the individual 
is of no account in Annarn , where the two great social entities 
are the family and the village. An Ann ami te is only comfort* 
able when among his relations and friends in the village, and 
the more there are of these the better pleased he is. For this 
reason Communist agitators have no difficulty in organizing out¬ 
breaks which involve entire villages and thousands of persons. 
1 he numbers surprise people ignorant of local conditions, hut 
nothing is more natural; in fact, what would be really abnormal 
and disturbing would be to find people individually bringing 
their complaints before the French Resident. 

Suk.h, then, is the Annamite cn masse. This is what sometimes 
happens; He drinks illicitly distilled rice alcohol and begins 
to talk, oaths arc exchanged, and all start to march without 
arms at all, or with more or less improvised weapons. If the 
band should meet an Annamite mandarin, he is molested, struck, 
sometimes killed; if it meets a French colonist, he is left alone, 
or often he is made to turn his car and go back. It is a re¬ 
markable fact that in May, when on one occasion nearly too 
notables and mandarins were murdered, only one Frenchman fa 
sergeant) was killed and he was kdled by a Bolshevik agent. 
This would tend to show that hatred is mainly directed, not against 
the French* but against some of the Annamite underlings. The 
frenchman, in general, is regarded without hate, and the natives 
arc apt to rally round him. During the night when the French 
officers and N.C.O.s were murdered, a French colonist named 
Farreras, who had lived in the country for thirty years, was 
awakened by a band of Annamitcs who said that Frenchmen were 
being murdered, and that they had come to defend him. Thcy 
mounted guard around his house till dawn. The reason was not 
cause they were particularly fond of him, hut because, in defend- 
ng him, they were defending their own safety. Sufficient atten- 
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Long dissertations have been written on the comnamiv^ 
advantages of direct administration and a protectorate system: 
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in IndcnCiiina France seems nowadays lo prefer the protectorate. 
Cochin-China is die only colony directly administered by French 
chef* dc province, but even there Indo-Chinese arc closely 
associated with the Government* They have an important 
place in the Colonial Council which votes the Budget, and by 
a recent decree the franchise for the provincial councils, which 
have important functions to exercise in association with the 
Resident, has been made more wide- 

Aimam and lonfcin are protectorates, and in them, by the 
treaties of 1884, the head of the administration is a “ controller Tl 
only, and has the title of Resident, instead of that of chef de 
province. In practice, especially in Tonkin, die chief mandarin 
(called tong-doc) has become more or less the servant of the Resi¬ 
dent, and has no initiative apart from the small details of native 
administration. However, last year the tong-doc got back some 
of his rights, and after the Incidents at Yen-Bay the chief Resi¬ 
dent of Tonkin made it clear that the tong-doc was responsible 
for law and order in the province. It is easily understood that 
the Government prefers to throw the responsibility for checking 
sedition on to its native assistants, but as it cannot at the same 
time avoid linking privileges with these responsibilities, it is 
gradually corning back to the protectorate idea, which, after all, 
is the only logical one for a country with a definite nationality 
and civilization of its own, and W'here there is such a smalt 
number of French residents—32,000 only in face of 22 million, 
of whom 16 million are Annamites. 

The difficulty is that, as we have seen, it was the power of 
the mandarins to which the Annamjtes so definitely objected, 
and in increasing their powers, the seeds of fresh outbreaks 
might be sown. The only solution to this difficulty is to be 
found in a more rigid control of these mandarins—a control 
now practically impossible, because of the small number of 
Frenchmen in the Civil Service and their ignorance of the Anna- 
mite language. The situation should soon be different, because 
the Governor-General of IndoChina—M, Pasquicr— two years 
ago made it compulsory for certain officials to learn a native 
language, and has established a corps of European interpreters. 

M. Pasquicr has been in Indo-China for thirty-three years 
and is the author of UAnnum d'autrefois. He has a full appre¬ 
ciation of ail current problems, and during his last visit to 
France he obtained Government approval for the large pro¬ 
gramme of reforms for which he had been preparing for two 
years. He proposes first of all to reduce the number^of minor 
French officials, and substitute Indo-Chinese, wherever this policy 
will not lead to loss of efficiency. By so doing he will reduce 
the friction so often found between the people and minor white 
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officials. Careers will be opened also by this means to educated 
Annamites, who have for a long time looked only for Govern¬ 
ment employment, and have in general only found it a dis¬ 
appointment. Having climbed up the whole Service ladder him¬ 
self, and been in personal control of many provinces, M. Pasquier 
knows that the chefs dc province arc the corner-stone of Indo- 
Chinese administration. For twenty years efforts have been 
made to decrease their importance and concentrate all power in 
the hands of the Resident superienr, and more and more offices 
have been set up at Hanoi and Hue, employing in them the 
highest grade officials and so smothering the wretched Residents 
in such a Hood of paper that they no longer have time to inspect 
their provinces. M. Pasquier has stemmed this lamentable tide by 
re-establishing provincial Budgets, A Resident will take more 
interest and have more authority in his province when he can 
handle money and employ it in useful public work. Instead 
of having as assistants to Residents youngsters only just begin¬ 
ning to learn their work, M. Pasquier contemplates giving them 
an assistant fully capable of taking their place—an interpreter 
and a responsible official, With an assistant of this type left in 
charge, the Resident can visit his province and indulge in that 
touring which should be his main business. A first-rate Resident 
should be away from his headquarters fifteen days at least every 
month. 

M. Pasquier has just widened the franchise for the provincial 
councils of Cochin-China, and is proposing to do the same in 
Tonkin and Annam. 

It has also come to his notice that the most disturbed regions 
are those containing the fewest French colonists, because in them 
the peasants cannot make complaints to the French authorities re¬ 
garding the mandarins without using an interpreter, and because 
the Bolshevik agents can pursue their designs without hindrance. 
The importance of the small-scale colonists is thus undeniable, 
and M. Pasquier is determined to encourage an increase in their 
number. 

Lastly, the voting of a colonial loan has placed at M. Pasquier T s 
disposal enough funds to enable him to build railways and roads 
and to arrange irrigation for uncultivated or unfruitful regions. 
Before leaving Paris, he even broached the question of a further 
loan. The economic consequences of these extensive works arc 
obvious; they will lead to a reduction in the price of many 
commodities. It is sufficient to adumbrate their political effect. 
The two provinces of Hatinh and Vinh have been in a state of 
commotion, while the adjacent province of Thanh-Hoa, the most 
thickly populated in Indo-China, is completely quiet. This fact 
is due not only to the fact that Thanh-Hoa has a first-rate Rcsi- 
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deni, but also because in it have been carried out a large number 
of irrigation schemes, which have often increased tenfold the 
value of certain tracts of land; whilst in Vinh and Ha tin h the 
resources of the country have not increased in the same propor¬ 
tion as the population. 

For fifteen years public works on a large scale in Indochina 
have been suspended because France had not the capital to 
invest in the colony, and refused to allow it to raise a loan abroad 
—a grave mistake which has led to serious economic and political 
results. 

To sum up: the political situation in IndoChina is not really 
disquieting, but France has had a series of warnings which she 
should not ignore. Moscow plays a serious part—of that we can 
be certain: but Bolshevism cannot be made the scapegoat for 
everything. The administrative errors of the past must be atoned 
for, and administrative progress must be brought up to the level 
of the intellectual progress of the colony. Ann ami tc nationalism 
is a fact which must be recognized, and political rights must be 
accorded to all natives capable of exercising them worthily and 
usefully. Such persons are admittedly only a minority, but it is 
an active minority and the Government must reckon with it. 
The mass of the population only wishes to get on quietly with 
its daily work, without being harassed by irritating and com¬ 
plicated rules and regulations, or by the threats of political agita¬ 
tors. It is not hard to give this class what it desires, and a few 
minor reforms of detail will fill it with delight. M, Krautheimer, 
the Governor of Cochin-China, realized this when he brought 
about a simplification of the formalities associated with the taxes. 

A commission composed of officials, colonists, and native tax¬ 
payers could contribute interesting opinions on the simplifications 
of routine most urgently required and it would be a good thing 
if one could be summoned. For, although the Indo-Chinese 
problem has, as a side of it which looms largest, Annamitc 
nationalism and the complaints of the native intellectuals, the 
side which interests the general population exists also. For¬ 
tunately, M. Pasquier secs both sides of the question. Confidence 
must be placed in him, and the result of his efforts awaited with 
patience, for, just as the causes of the present crisis are long¬ 
standing, so some time musi elapse before the proposed remedies 
can show their effect. 
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TEACHING CHINA THE THREE “ R’S” 

By O, M. Green 

(Late editor of the North China Daily News, who ha* recently returned 
from the Far Last) 

This is the romance of the mao who set out to teach all China 
to read and write. Such a task is obviously heyond the power of 
any individual, and it would be both inaccurate and unjust to 
underrate the part played by others in the same ambition. But 
when China looks round among the reformers of to-day to see 
whom it may honour with statues, none will have higher claims 
than Y, C. James Yen, founder of the Mass Education Movement. 
The extent to which his enterprise has fired Chinese imagination 
would amaze those who think of China only in terms of perpetual 
brigandage and civil war. Here is something not brought to 
China by foreigners, but due solely to the enthusiasm and initia¬ 
tive of her own sons, often calling for real self-sacrifice on their 
part and gaining fervent popular support wherever they have 
preached their ideals. Against the recent years’ dark background 
of political strife and disappointment, the Mass Education Move¬ 
ment stands out in brilliant relief. 

It is a commonplace that the Chinese language is among the 
hardest to master in the world. In a suitable environment like 
Peking, it is not difficult to learn to speak it. I have known 
foreigners in Peking who, without ever studying it under a 
master, could converse in Chinese fluently if perhaps not accur¬ 
ately. But to read and write, there’s the rub. Hundreds of 
millions of Chinese have always been in the same boat here with 
the foreigner. Like the Bourgeois Gentilhomme they faisaient 
dc la prose sans savoir, but they could not read or write it down. 
Classical Chinese, formerly the only recognized literary medium, 
bears the same relation to everyday speech as Latin does to 
English. A lifetime s study is not too long to acquire proficiency 
in it, and great as is the Chinese reverence for education, it was 
simply beyond the reach of hundreds of millions of them. This 
obstacle to practical democracy attracted the attention of a num¬ 
ber of scholars and the result was the Literary Revolution of 1017 
to 1919 (a separate story in itself) which secured the adoption of 
the Pai Hua, the most widely spoken language in China, for all 
literary purposes. Not only newspapers and magazines but many 
standard works are now printed in the Pai Hua, which has 
already produced a large literature. 

But there still remained the problem of teaching the masses 
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to read ;ind write even this simplified language. Six years ago, 
before the movement of which 1 am writing was really under 
way* it was calculated that only seven, out of eighty, million 
children of school age were at school and that over one hundred 
million adolescents had passed school age without ever having 
had an opportunity of learning. The struggle for life in China 
is so fierce, it begins so early—even at eight or nine the average 
boy or girl must be earning a living—there is so little time to 
spare from the hard behest of daily drudgery, and still less money, 
that unless some way could be found of teaching the masses the 
maximum essential vocabulary in minimum time and at mini¬ 
mum cost, Pai Hua would remain as unattainable by diem as 
the classics. It is here that the inventive genius of Y. C. James 
Yen came to the rescue. 

Yen is a native of the wealthy western province of Szechuan, 
a descendant of a long line of scholars of the oldfashioncd stamp. 
He was educated in mission schools in Szechuan, and in due 
course went to Yale, where he w T as studying when the Great War 
broke out. The American Expeditionary Force wanted inter¬ 
preters to serve with the Chinese Coolie Corps in France, and 
Yen volunteered. The utter illiteracy of the coolies gave him the 
idea of teaching them to read and write in their spare time. He 
opened a school in Boulogne and with the aid of blackboard and 
magic lantern he set himself to teach them a limited number 
of essential characters. The coolies responded eagerly. In 1919 
Yen produced in Paris the first copy of the Chinese Labourers 1 
Weekly, which further stimulated the men’s desire to read. So 
was the Mass Education Movement born, and Yen returned to 
China after the War intent on what he had resolved should be 
his life’s work. 

There followed two years' intensive effort in conjunction with 
the Educational Department of the National Council of the 
Chinese Y.M.C.A., in evolving a vocabulary of the most often used 
diameters. Of over 1,000,000 Pai Hua characters tested with 
scrupulous care 1,000 were chosen, on which four readers called 
“ The People's Thousand Character Lessons ” were prepared. 
The course that these involve has been found to answer the 
requirements of 11 Maximum vocabulary, minimum time, mini¬ 
mum cost.” It enables the common man, by one hour’s class 
work a day for six days a week spread over four months, to 
write simple letters, keep accounts and read Pai Hua with suf¬ 
ficient understanding, at a cost of about two shillings the first 
term and one every term afterwards. As the movement has 
gTown, advanced classes have, of course, been formed. But even 
what the labourer could gain from the Thousand Character 
Lessons was an amazing advance from his previous darkness. 
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Experiments were made with the new teaching in Changsha 
and Hangchow, and in March, 1923, it was decided to launch 
a mass education campaign in Chefoo, a typical Chinese city of 
a province. Shantung, that is equally notorious for backwardness, 
and famous as the birthplace of Confucius. It is easy tq get 
Chinese to rise to the crowd appeal. Every Chinese lives in 
crowds and is continually subject to the crowd influence of his 
own village and clan. Chefoo responded nobly. A committee 
of leading business men, editors, officials, teachers and students 
was organized, with sub-committees for finance, publicity and 
the obtaining of the necessary buildings. The magistrate issued 
600 proclamations exhorting old and young to embrace the oppor¬ 
tunity to learn; 1,500 posters were placarded about the city; and 
after a mass meeting, for the benefit of which all schools and 
shops were closed, over 15,000 business men, gentry, scholars and 
many women paraded the streets carrying lanterns and banners. 
Teams of boys and girls from the high school went about re¬ 
cruiting pupils; over 100 teachers gave their services free; 52 
buildings in which classes could be held were obtained; and 
within two days over 2,000 students for the new learning had 
been enrolled. The youngest of them was seven, the oldest 67 
years of age. Some, of course, have dropped out. In the main 
the movement has grown amazingly, and although the first 
ambitious cry to “make Chefoo literate in five years’’ could 
not altogether be realized, there are tens of thousands now who 
owe to it the ability to read and write. 

The success of the Chefoo experiment led to the formation of 
a National Association of the Mass Education Movement, with 
James Yen as Director, which has pushed its campaign far and 
wide. Within eighteen months, Mass Education Associations 
were born in 32 cities, all of them entirely self-supporting, and 
in four years the movement had recruited 5,000,000 people, with 
over 100,000 teachers. The method of instruction at the begin¬ 
ning is the same as Yen had used in France, that is, by lantern 
slides, by means of which a teacher can instruct as many as 500 
pupils simultaneously. For smaller classes of anything from 20 
to 60 charts have been found quite effective. The schools arc 
supplemented by home circles, conducted by an advanced student, 
under the eye of a travelling inspector; and perhaps the most pic¬ 
turesque feature of all is the People’s Question Stations, where 
some enthusiast conducts an itinerant class for the large floating 
population of pedlars, riesha coolies and boatmen, so prolific in 
China, and who have no other centre of instruction to which to 
turn. 

Practical experience also showed that the original Thousand 
Characters was more the common man’s reading vocabulary than 
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what he needs in everyday life. This was particularly noticeable 
when the movement began to spread among the farmers (of which 
more presently); therefore, 600,000 fresh characters were tested 
(ten men's steady work for nine months) and 200 were ultimately 
adopted to add to die Thousand. Two different readers were 
also compiled for city men and for farmers, and finally the 
People’s Pocket Dictionary containing 4,000 characters, by means 
of which the average student, after only four months’ study, can 
practically read anything in Pai Hua that he is likely to meet. 

But fames Yen’s imagination soon began to turn in a new direc¬ 
tion, and in 1925 he started on what is really the most fascinating 
and suggestive part of all his work, namely, the education ana 
elevation of the farmers. In China, as in all Oriental countries, 
big towns arc comparatively scarce in relation to the country’s 
enormous size. The peasant population of village and hamlet is 
the basis of the State, agriculture the foundation of the common¬ 
wealth. ** It is the ‘hsien ’ (or county) and not the city that must 
be taken as the key unit in the reconstruction of Chino,” Yen 
wrote to his friend Dr. Alfred Szc, now Chinese Minister in 
London. If the nation was to advance, it could only be by raising 
the condition of the farmers. 

But what an undertaking! The poverty and ignorance of 
China's peasants is something the West can scarcely grasp. Most 
of them live in wattled mud huts of one room, where all sleep 
on the bare earth. Furniture consists of a rude table, a stool or 
two and a few cooking utensils. Things like empty tins and 
bottles which the West throws away are eagerly sought after and 
prized. Families rise and go to bed by the sun because artificial 
light would be an extravagance; most of them could not afford 
it. A man who could be absolutely certain of £20 a year would 
be thought lucky. It is only a minority who touch even that. 

But from the point of view of mass education, the village has 
distinct advantages over the city. It knows none of the distrac¬ 
tions of town life, and students arc more regular at school. The 
community feeling, on which the new movement thrives, is 
stronger, and in North China there are five or six months in 
autumn and winter when outdoor work is impossible. Also, 
because the village folk have been sadly neglected in the past, 
they arc almost pathetically appreciative and teachable. 

James Yen's vision saw far beyond the Three R’s. The farmer 
must be taught improved methods of agriculture, hygiene and a 
civic sense. “Most of them,” he wrote in another letter, “do 
not know whether they are living under a republic or an empire.” 
He decided to settle m one particular “ hsien ” and make it a 
model for all the others. The district of Tmghsicn on which 
he pitched in 1925 is a little south of Paotingfu, a great military 
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centre when Peking still was the capital, on the Pcking-Hankow 
Railway. It is a typical North China county containing about 
half a million people, chiefly farmers, who produce most of their 
own food and clothing, some of them moderately comfortable 
(bv Chinese standards), some very poor, none really well-to-do. 
Altogether an ideal ground for Yen’s experiment. 

fust at first die farmers were a little doubtful of the propriety 
of their being taught to read and write. Education was a mystery 
too Mgh for them, never had their fathers been permitted to pry 
into it. But Yen’s persuasiveness, little privileges given to the 
families of those whose children came to his school—such as free 
tickets for the village entertainments he got up—curiosity, which 
is the strongest characteristic in Chinese nature, and the example 
of others, soon smoothed away these objections. Within two 
years there were 200 schools in Tinghsicn containing 10,000 
pupils, and all self-supporting. On nothing has Yen insisted 
more strongly than that every village must be entirely responsible 
tor its own education costs. During the years 1925 to 1927 the 
bmerness between North and South was approaching the climax 
and 1 cn steadily refused to allow himself to be identified with 
either side by accepting a Government grant. He would work 
tor anybody, he declared, and, in fact, his ideas of mass education 
have been used to a considerable extent among the soldiers of 
i-eng \ u-hsiang, Chang Hsuch-liang of Manchuria, Chiang Kai- 
shek and other generals, whether at war with each other or not. 
The cost per pupil in 1 inghsien is only fifty cents (say one shilling) 
for a whole term, but even this means something to be contrived 
in the Chinese farmer’s slender budget. What is more, money 
has been found for the publication of booklets on “What a 
Farmer ought to Know’* and Tinghsicn now actually has a 
magazine {published every ten days) called “The Farmer ff It 

TIZ°,T K ^ 1 ’ copy, dob With every sort 

\ b ° m u c ^ cns t0 lhc <htics of a citizen, and 

ouhKS b0U S l by the , farmcr *‘ ll is thc ^st rural paper ever 
published in China and in itself a wonder. Well might Yen 

mve^ ‘To those of us who know somcthin| of the 

Poverty and backwardness of farmers it is nothing short of 
miraculous to see them actually subscribe for a paper." 

it t'n'*n C than , gc “ in s P casants to come to school was 

t o persuade them that their farming might be much improved. 

The conservatism of those who live “on the land” is /ami I tar 
‘ ,c nowhere more so than in China. “ You stick 

? T f ur .^ Sait * farmers to Yen and his colleagues “and 
we 11 stick to ours.” Many enthusiastic Chinese students have 

the ™ Am - riCa and cIsc ' % ’ htrt to lcaTn scientific farming With 
press intention of passing on their knowledge to their 
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counErymtn- Yet they have failed. They might be able to deliver 
excellent agricultural lectures in a classroom, but their knowledge 
was foreign knowledge; they knew nothing of die special condi¬ 
tions of Chinese soil and climate, still less of the Chinese farmer. 
Yen saw from the first that success could only be won by practical 
demonstration y coupled with a scientific rural survey of die 
farmer's life and methods- His comment, in another letter to 
Dr* Szc, would apply to many lands besides China: 


” Probably only those survey workers (be writes) who have hat! their 
"hard knock a p in China can realize how exceeding^ difficult, if not 
impossible, it ii to get accurate information from me people in this 
country, ,md especially from the farmers. Investigation of any kind, 
particularly that touching on the economic phase of the home and the 
farm, is greatly resented- Furthermore* even though sometimes the 
farmer might be willing to answer questions, being illiterate, he cannot 

f ive intelligent or accurate answers. However, through the Village 
eople"* Schools and Graduates* Societies, which enlighten the farmers 
on the one hand and establish contacts with them on the other, these 
difficulties are to a surprising extent being removed. So in Tinghsicn, 
instead of the investigation being undertaken by suapkiousdooking 
strangers, talking strange dialects and having strange manners* it is 
made by the older students and teachers of our own village schools / 1 


An immense amount of information has thus been obtained, 
on topography and soil, communications and transport, rural 
health and sanitation, social customs and festivals, cultivation of 
crops, fruits, and vegetables, breeding of animals, and so forth; 
all of which Yen and his companions are turning to advantage for 
criticism, advice and improvement- 
For practical demonstration Yen and his fellows persuaded the 
village elders rather reluctandy to grant him seven mow (a little 
less than an acre and a quarter) of common land, on which they 
proceeded to raise, by improved methods, the ordinary crops, 
millet and sorghum, and the vegetables of the district. Their 
success was so marked that next year the elders increased their 
grant to 100 mow and this has now become 1,200 (200 acres)— 
land not bought, but voluntarily surrendered by the farming com¬ 
munity in recognition of their instructors’ work. Great improve¬ 
ments too have been introduced in agricultural tools and in 
breeding stock and poultry. One incident caused Quite a sen¬ 
sation in Tinghsicn. The oldfashioned method of irrigating 
fields is by means of a water wheel turned by a donkey, which 
is slow and not a little wasteful. Efforts have been made in 
various parts of China to introduce oil engines, but thcse^arc 
quite impracticable for Chinese farmers, who can neither afford 
to buy nor understand how to operate them. Yen invented a 
pump, also worked by a donkey, which cost $30 less than the old 
pump and pumped half as much water again in the same time. 
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It would be most unfair not to mention some of the men who 
are helping Yen in Tinghsicn, the more a> that he himself pays 
a warm tribute to **■ their exceptional devotion and ability.” They 
and the thousands of other workers in the Mass Education Move¬ 
ment suggest that perhaps it is only a minority of Young China 
which wastes its time in political wrangling* For example, Mr. 

htn Chu-san, who, after taking a brilliant degree in China 
{un er the old classical system) and studying political science and 
philosophy for ten years in Japan and America, was a Senator in 
China s first parliament, sickened of politics, took to teaching 
law, and finally joined Yen because he was convinced that “only 
by educating the people from the bottom up could he help to 
build a true democracy in China*” Another is Mr. Chang Jen 
an amst famous throughout China, patronized for his paintings 
by Yuan Shih-kai, an intimate of Liang Chkhao the great scholar 
and former associate of the luckless Emperor Kuang Hsu The 
Metropolitan University of Peking has begged Mr Jen to take 
control of its Art College, but he sticks to the mass education 
cause on a beggarly salary of $140 a month (say £9) and has 
set himself to make every illustration in the textbooks a thing 
of beauty, so as to cultivate an aesthetic sense in the common 
**° P riL r? f * le n dcr tht agricultural work in Tinghsicn, 
f a P , of C° rntli m Agricultural Economics, and studied 
tor several years m Denmark, Germany, and Rome. Distinguished 
professorships awaited him on his return to China, but he re- 
fused them in order to join the mass educationalists, to humanize 
agricultural science and bnng it within the reach of every Chinese 
j ct anot {? Cr ™ T ho ™ ^ named is Dr. Paul Pugh, also a 
?£ SO 'l 0f scholar, the highest of all degrees 

in old days, who studied agnculture in Oregon, forestry at Yale 
and mra l education at Cornell. Like Dr. Feng, he has made 
the cry of Back to the farm” a reality, sold all his possessions 
except his boob, and lives as a farmer among farmcifiT'Riw- 
hsicn, convinced that only thus can he usefully influence them % 
Chinese foreign-trained students are often blamed for having 
idea beyond a Government job, and for jibbing at practkS 

Tit; 4? “ i!s their hantk Bu ‘ il « not so 

in the Mass Education Movement and especially in Tinghsicn. 

Jlf tha ' II1Llst50 hu 5 c a lut ^p is sail woefully small* 
and there is soil a terrible amount of poison in the body politic 
to check its working. E pur si mrnvl No one can, or sUld 

^ and onc , thin S s arnJ ss in C bina, die wrang- 
9n * f P° ljt| cians over senseless points of technique, the greet! 

d dl S ot1cst > r ** °^ Cjals « the lack of unity and cwn of confmon 
^ the sprawling armies, the swarms of bandits, h wffSB 
long to cure these evils. But one must not unfaJ^dS 
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one should all the more welcome, the good work which in spite 
of so much discouragement is nevertheless being done by un¬ 
official means, the miraculous change in the status of women 
which is one of the most hopeful auguries for China's future, 
the awakening of the business class to their country’s need, the 
dawn of a new sense of national consciousness. These influences 
and the work of men like James Yen and his colleagues will yet 
revolutionize China, long though the road must be and still beset 
with intolerable thorns. 

In 1927 the frightful disorder prevailing in all China told 
heavily on the movement in Tinghsien. In the South the Com¬ 
munist ascendancy over the Nationalists had scarred the country 
with looted towns. In the North the militarists, possibly fore¬ 
seeing the end of their reign, were squeezing the country dry to 
line their own pockets and maintain their vast armies. Business 
after business went smash. The staff in Tinghsien heroically 
cut down their salaries by 30 per cent. But while the schools 
could keep themselves going, the larger schemes of agriculture 
and social reform were threatened with starvation. Yen appealed 
desperately to Dr. Sze, then Minister in Washington, to help him 
in a campaign for funds in America. 

“ The sad but true fact is that the general situation of our country 
is going from bad to worse. Since the activities oE the Communists, 
the lot of the Chinese business matt (hitherto our chief supporter) has 
been made harder than ever before. , . . The whole country is literally 
bankrupt. The only people who have money now are the militarists, 
but they are the last people on earth we want to have any financial 
dealings with. . . . What does it profit a movement if it should receive 
a subsidy of a few million dollars and lose its own soul? 

“ There setflis to be no alter native but To look for help from abroad. 
From Japan? No! From Russia? God forbid 1 We have to turn to 
our big Sister Republic the United States of America.” 

Dr. Szc*s reply was shrewd and practical—“ Have a clear-cut 
statement of what you have done and what you have to do. And 
ask for at least St ,000,000.” The implication that America is only 
to be moved by a really big noise may be noted. So in 1928 
Yen went to America, Harvard smoothed his path by giving 
him an honorary M.A. Miss Rockefeller heard his story and 
asked him to her country house for a week-end, where Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., put down $ 100,000 and the other guests 
another $50,000. Yen returned to China with $450,000 from 
Americans and $50,000 subscribed by Chinese in America to 
make up the clear half-million. With this substantial help 
the work at Tinghsien has been able to launch out anew. 

Most important, perhaps, are the vaccination campaigns con¬ 
ducted by teams ot boy and girl students. The principle of 
vaccination has long been known in China, but there is a good 
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deal of prejudice against it. One of these campaigns sot 6,000 
people vaccinated in two weeks. Health education of all kinds 
'i ' ! gorouj!y pressed, and it is satisfactory to sec how keenly 
ttie local gentry and business men co-operate. ' A school has been 
founded to train the youths of Tinghsicn in remaking their own 
villages. Expensive official health and public works departments 
arc quite beyond the peasants' ability to support. If villages arc 
to be improved, the people must do the job themselves—as, after 
all, the Chinese people always have done. Once again to quote 
from 1 en s letters to Dr. Szc written last April: 


Living t£ ° f It? ? cll0dl ** Education and Simple 

*i" P ° n WOOdcn and 1>W in rooms or 

s d floon , ln th< ; sarae manner as their own village folk from 


the 

run 


** *** in ^ co^uru^e^TyVS 

Nowhere has reform suffered so badly as in China from raw 
haste, twin sister of delay. The virtue of Yen's work is that he 
docs not try to force people to run before they can walk. To 
make Tinghsicn a model for all time he works on simple lines 
within the peasants capacity, and a model it has become. The 
training in citizenship follows automatically with the new ambi¬ 
tions and community of purpose he has awakened in the peasants 
and he self-respect which comes of their having proved the value 
of what is set before them and made it their own. 

Not Jess is the movement of worth for the thousands of eacer 

ha f T ght if1 , to its scrvict ' ^ Shanghai and 
Nanking boys and girls shout political “slogans” in th? streets 

fling about sheaves of red-hot leaflets and too often end their lives 

" /r Ub T r S str; ' n £ j[ ^-P° 3t - In Tinghsicn the like young 
people tramp the country preaching cleanliness and health'- and 
the worse their privations, the more they* glory in them No 
r ^' c n v = s ,bat ‘Ik nifllcnnimn is « hknd in Chin., There 

But TI d fPP° lntmcnts » men ^ grown cautious. 

But no one can doubt that a new China is in the making, and to 

that end the greatest step was taken when, twelve ycaPs are a 

2SL Yak b *“ to Mch Th ™ r'*" » 


INDIA TO ENGLAND IN FIVE DAYS; A 
MARVEL OF MODERN TRANSPORT 

By Sir M. de P. Webb, c.i.e,, c.b.e. 

What effects will the shortening in the time of transport between 
India and England have upon economic and political developments 
in both countries ? The writer of this article concludes by claiming 
that the results can only be good for all concerned. 

There was a time when the journey between England and India 
took six months. Travellers in those days sailed around the Cape 
of Good Hope, and rarely made the voyage more than twice or 
thrice in a lifetime. With the development of steamships, the 
duration of the journey was reduced to a little over one month ; 
and this included transport by camel between Alexandria and 
Suez. With the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, the time was 
s till further shortened; till, at length, by using the train services 
between Calais and Brindisi, or Calais and Marseilles, a passenger 
could travel between Bombay and London, or vice versa, in fif¬ 
teen, and even fourteen days ! This was thought very wonderful 
when it was first accomplished. 

But the courage and determination of Imperial Airways, Ltd- 
have now established a mail, passenger, and goods transportation 
service by air that completely eclipses all previous efforts, and 
brings England and India within five days of each otiter! It 
sounds incredible. Yet it is a fact. The Indian mails that arc 
despatched from London every Saturday morning are delivered 
by Imperial Airways in Karachi the following Thursday after¬ 
noon; whilst the English mails that the Indian Post Office hands 
to Imperial Airways in Karachi every Thursday morning arc 
regularly delivered in London the following Tuesday afternoon.* 

In order to test this new airmail service under the worst pos¬ 
sible conditions (so far 3s temperature was concerned), I decided 
to fly from Karachi to London dining the month of August, when 
die Persian Gulf, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt are 
climatically as unpleasant as they can possibly be. I was accord¬ 
ingly inoculated against plague and cholera (two inoculations 
against the latter) as required by the Persian and Iraquian 
authorities. Further, I “banted” for some days, reduced my 
luggage to a single blue-serge suit, a few changes of underclothes, 

* One day longer is taken in winter-time* No doubt, when night-flying 
is established between India ^nd Europe, the transit of the mails Will occupy 
possibly only three days. 
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'-FP-em, and on Thursday moraine 

Ac on JP f C \t** m COnSC< 3 UCnce ’ not Wry heart-breaking 

m th^-c^of sSkd ™Th?r (rknd& r 1 took m >' “* 

carry 9 or 10 passengerswho 2 f„ acn, P Jaac «*H 

^ssra ^ 

of Imperial Airwasl s^T/^^ J , * lrrt ' members 

operator, J n th c mckj jUv ™ *1 f'. 0t * nd ^g^eer-wirelcs* 

ic ^ST tS 
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passenger accommodation. Mails “J lwd ™ th the 

padeed in these different “holds ’f *** 5tores had hern 

dons. ° ,ds for delivery at various dcstina- 

o d $ ** !" “« d 

to face thc winds th? pilot opened the thrnnV 7 ‘H™* r ° Und 
whizzed round with a rortlcs F the propellers 

bounded forward at ^lo 4 o ”Z'£ * “P* *’ 

seconds we were in the air bcforc^vrrir S ^° Ur ‘ In a fcw 
the ground; and, mounting towards thTrlw *“* WC wcrc off 
sve were quickly out of sigin of Karachi d " * 3 ” pid ratc ’ 
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fcrcd a slight delay at Lingeh owing to a punctured tyre of our 
under-carriage; but this did not prevent us reaching Bushirc 
almost to time. Weather conditions at Basra decided the air 
authorities to keep us for the night at Bushin:, where wc dined, 
and subsequently slept under the stars at Imperial Airways 
Bungalow. An early-morning start—2.30 am .—gave us a de¬ 
lightful experience of the peace and repose of night-flying. We 
passed Abadan at dawn, and then over the palm-carpctcd delta 
of the Shat-cl-Arab, landing at Shaiba aerodrome (Basra) at 
6.5 a.m. An excellent breakfast awaited us, and wc started for 
Baghdad at 6.55 a.m. 

The Third Twenty-four Hours .—This ended with us all com¬ 
fortably seated in the luxurious four-engined flying-boat 
** Satyrus," halfway across the Mediterranean 1 This was a truly 
marvellous day's experience, including as it did one of the longest 
“ hops" on the journey—from Builiire to Gaza, in Palestine, 
all in the same flying day. Wc lunched at, and left, Baghdad 
between 11 a.m, and noon; took tea in the strongly-built fortress 
of Rutbah Wells—in the middle of the Arabia n-Syri an desert, 
350 miles from anywhere—at 4 p.m.; crossed the Dead Sea, 
passed Jerusalem and Bethlehem after sunset, and landed at Gaza 
at 9 p.m., where wc enjoyed a shower-bath, an excellent dinner, 
and a good night’s sleep, Wc left Gaza at 2 a.m,, flew in the 
darkness to Egypt, crossed the Suez Canal, and the Delta of the 
Nile at daybreak, and breakfasted at Alexandria about 7 a.m. 
Then, on board the flying-boat *' Satyrus '*—aluminium plated 
outside and something Like a first-class refreshment car on a main¬ 
line British train instde —with a steward and bar all complete! 
We rose from the water about 8.30 a.m. 

The Fourth Twenty-four Hours .—This period included lunch 
at Mirabella Bay, Crete, on Imperial Airways yacht lmperia\ 
dinner in the roof garden of the Acnopolc Palace Hotel, Athens 
(with the thousands of lights of Athens twinkling around and 
below us). We passed a very comfortable night in this hotel. 
Then an early morning start from the Piraeus (Athens); a most 
interesting flight across the Isthmus of Corinth and the Corinthian 
Canal; and breakfast (on board the “ Satyrus ") off the beautiful 
island of Corfu, whence the British Mediterranean Fleet proceeded 
to sea just as wc rose from the water. 

The Fifth Twenty-four Hours brought us wtithin a short dis¬ 
tance of London, namely, to a point in the clouds halfway be¬ 
tween Basle and Paris 1 The previous day’s experiences 1 shall 
never forget. They included the crossing of the entrance ro the 
Adriatic—the Gulf of Otranto; the steady climb to an elevation 
of 7,000 feet in order to surmount the Apennines; a descent in 
the Bay of Naples (with Vesuvius “ smoking ” freely, a long 
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way below us); a very good luncheon at the Grand Botch Naples; 
the passage to Genoa past Rome, Civita Vtechie, and Elba; a 
delightful dinner at die Hotel Columbia* Genoa; a comfortable 
night in a Pullman sleeper train under the Alps cn route to 
Zurich; early morning breakfast in Zurich; a quick journey in 
a small monoplane to Bask; and embarkation on our large 
London biplane at Basle. 

The remainder of the journey, occupying about six hours, 
calls for but little description. The weather was misty and cloudv, 
but the sun appeared at Paris. (Luncheon at Le Bourget Aero¬ 
drome at 1.15 p.m.) We left Le Bourget at 2 p,m., crossed the 
English Channel in sunshine (the first fine day for weeks!), and 
landed at Croydon—London s air port, at a few minutes past 
4 p.m. So we arrived in London in a little over five days Act 
leaving India, What a triumph for British enterprise! And 
what a splendid score for Imperial Airways, Ltd ! 

Exigencies of space forbid me enlarging as I should like on 
the details of the above wonderful journey. But I may perhaps 
answer a few of the many questions that have been addressed 
to me. Here arc some samples: 

(r) What tit do you require for the journey? This, of course, 
depends on the season of the year. August is generally a warm 
month in the northern hemisphere, and l anticipated that the 
Makran Coast, the Persian Gulf, and Mesopotamia would be “ as 
hot as hell ” as the saying goes. Indeed, i travelled at this time 
specially to test this point, 1 wore thin \ha{i trousers, shirt and 
coat; and carried with me one change. This proved to be thor- 
oughly satisfactory. The Persian Gulf and Iraq were not uncom¬ 
fortably hot; whilst travelling in the air at an elevation of 
1,000 to 3,000 feet was delightfully refreshing, the temperature 
being several degrees lower than at ground level I lived in khaki 
? s f ? f " *f cn0a: and changed into blue serge and a white collar 
m / “ ™ lman &[cc F* wiulst passing the shore of Lake Zurich. 

„ W t W * m urnmn really comfortable? Everybody's idea of 
comfort varies. I found it quite comfortable, and at times 
(when crossing the Mediterranean Sea) luxurious. Ordinarily 
on the land planes one sits in comfortable, cushioned, cane chairs 
with rests for one’s feet, head, and elbows. The chairs appeared 
to have been so designed as to leave no room to slip to this side 
or that, should the machine be tossed about. (Or, possibly, this 
JIJP***! w mt > to my own measurements “abaft the 
beam inclining in the direction of the abnormal!) Anyhow 
the chairs were quite comforpblc. On the fiying-boat-. Alex’ 

Onccft!il ^ cno ?‘ one reclined on air cushions of a luxurious type. 
One could read or write quite easily, or look out of the windows 
open or closed, as the traveller preferred. Thermos flasks with 
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iced water, or hot tea, were available. Motor-ears (and molof- 
laundies) conveyed passengers to the rest houses or hotels, where 
first-class meals were provided and where the sleeping accom¬ 
modation was all that could be desired. The officials of Imperial 
Airways were always in attendance and were most courteous and 
efficient. 

(3) Was the journey very noisy ? Could you talk? On the 
land planes the hum of the engines somewhat restricts conversa¬ 
tion. “ Cotton-wool ” is provided with which the ears can be 
plugged; and, in this way, the rhythmic hum of the three or 
four engines is very greatly lessened and one travels in com¬ 
fort. But conversation is necessarily restricted. On the flying- 
boats the noise is no more than on an ordinary railway train, and 
conversation can quite easily be maintained. There is ordinarily 
so much to see that communications between passengers tend to 
degenerate into monosyllabic remarks such as “What’s yours?” 

(4) Is the motion bad? Were you airsick.? Here, again, 
the answer largely depends upon the personal factor. I have 
known people to be sea-sick on a stationary steamer alongside a 
wharf! On this 13th-!8th August voyage, there was practically 
no motion at all except (a) when approaching Baghdad, ( b ) when 
crossing the hills of Judxa into Palestine, and (c) just after 
leaving Bask for Paris. On none of these occasions was I air¬ 
sick. But two passengers who embarked at Busra were decidedly 
queer when near to Baghdad. (Though they were able to appre¬ 
ciate die restorative qualities of British beer directly they stepped 
on land at Baghdad !) On the whole the planes were steadier 
than a railway train, and it was quite possible to write and to 
draw (pictures, not merely corks) exactly as on land. 

(5) How do you know where you arc? Wise passengers carry 
a small-scale map of the route with them, and follow the journey 
hour by hour. Our pilots had spare large-scale pilots* maps and 
were able to lend passengers one to follow the journey from 
Busra to Gaza. The speedometer and the clock in the saloon 
enable passengers to work out their positions roughly. The alti¬ 
meter enables one to sec at a glance how near to, or far from, 
heaven one is as the day passes, 

(6) Could ladies travel by this route? I know of no difficulty, 
judging by the particular journey that I made, The planes come 
down approximately every four hours to refuel. At these times 
passengers take their meals and stretch their legs. Excellent 
sleeping accommodation (in rest-house or first-class hotel) is 
everywhere provided. Imperial Airways do not supply bathing 
costumes—the only fact that might possibly have caused confu¬ 
sion to ladies at Jask, where we all took a dip into the Arabian 
Sea. 
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(7) Weren t you at all giddy or nervous? Not in the least. 
Though some people are unable to look down from a height of 
50 or 100 feet, the effect of looking down from an aeroplane 
ont i" 1 * of 500 or 5,000 feet is quite different. One simply 

sees the whole country spread before one like a map. There is 
"11 5 ou tside to indicate height, or speed, or any motion at 
*111. I he reding is that of complete peacefulness and calm in the 
presence of a vast panorama of soft and delightful colouring 
which changes very slowly from hour to hour as one passes im- 
perceptibly over land, sea, and continent. Not rill one lias tried 
it can one fully realize the fascination of this peaceful and bcauri- 
ill] experience. 

A nd why should anybody feel nervous at such a rime? My 

OAC com P Icte , confidence in the organization 
of Imperial Airways, and in the pluck and the skill of trie pilots— 
yin e, alert young Britons—two to each plane-who were con- 
trolhng_our flying power and steering us with such a splendid 
5 “* of ^ mct ^ determination to our various Lsrina- 

UMHfip 

Life means constant contacts and interchanges with our sur* 

?T m and | n character there life attains to its highest 

i M l ads t0 comn,unic3tion an d transportation"are, 
therefore, aids to human progress. Regarded in this aspect the 

enterprise and machinery of Imperial Airways, Ltd. are m every 
way admirable; for not only arc they invaluable links of Emn\J 
hm they arc among the most potent of factors for bringin/thc 
different peoples of the earth nearer to each other and vif nrrL. 

r^ 0t M^rF^ C ' atCr ^ttcr understandings throughout the worl I 
ould British pioneers undertake any better work? I think nor 
Let us, therefore, give to Imperial Airw™* I t,i 
support in their splendid enterprise, and wi^het^l 
successes in the future than they have already achieved in thf^ 
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THE RULER OF TRAVANCORE 

BV N, KpjSHNAMURTIj F.R.H1ST.S. 

{Travail core Secretary to Diwan Bahadur T. Raghaviah and Delegate 
to (he Round-Table Conference) 

On November 6 last, a youthful prince of nineteen golden sum¬ 
mers took into his own bands “ the reins of a settled and well- 
ordered Government/ to quote his words on the occasion, “ not 
in a spirit of vain-glory or self-satisfaction, but full of an abiding 
sense of the responsibility entailed by this magnificent heritage/' 
The occasion was the assumption of full ruling powers by His 
Highness the Maharaja Rama Vartna, of Travancore, who as a 
tender boy of twelve was proclaimed, in September, 1924, 
Maharaja of Travancore, and who has just now come to exercise 
its duties and prerogatives, At the moment he is the youngest 
Maharaja who has taken over the responsibilities of an onerous 
charge. 

Though the early history of Travancore is lost in the mists of 
rime, yet through the epochs of evolution one fact has been un¬ 
doubtedly revealed, her absolute integrity untouched by alien 
domination. And her Royal House is part of this proud tradition. 

Once, in days of yore in India, two great kingly dynasties ruled 
the land—Kings of the Solar and Kings of the Lunar race;* 
to the former belonged Ikjhvakjt and Sri Ramachandra, the idea] 
prince, the hero of the Ramayana. And, to the latter Pnruravai 
and Dushyanta, the lover of Sakjtntalo, and their son Bharata. 
Back beyond history, in the Kritayuga the sage Atri, looking at 
the full moon, fell in love with the image of beauty he beheld 
therein, and begot male offspring who was named Soma. He 
engaged himself in tapas (meditation) on the banks of the Ganges. 
One day an elephant coming there was attacked by a host of 
birds and killed. Soma was surprised to sec that an elephant 
could fall a victim to an attack by birds, and on that spot reared 
a city and called it Hattiaapura; and, welcomed and well received 
by the people of that city, he became its king. His son was called 
Bud ha. In due course both father and son won the favour of 
Brahma , and Bud ha begot a son, Pururaias. He grew to great¬ 
ness and to fame, and ruled righteously over Hastinapura, and 
his family grew. 

* The fourth book of Vishnu Purana gives a history of die Solar and 
Lunar Dynasties. The ninth book of Srimad Bhagavata narrates the Solar 
and Lunar Dynasties, 
voi, xxvi it. 
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To this branch of ancient Kings belongs the Ruler of Travail 
core. Coming down to historic dates, to quote the words of the 
new Maharaja: “ 1 , as a descendant and representative of the 
ancient Chera Dynasty, and in accordance with the customs and 
usages of my country, assume the Government of the State. 
The Chera Dynasty is one of the three great Hindu dynasties 
which exercised sovereignty at one time in South India. The 
Chcras, and the other dynasties which ruled over Southern India 
in all practical independence in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, ratne of the same stock and were closely related. But the 
link between the Chcftt Kings and the ChfitidravdtflSd (Lunar) 
Kings is traditional. A Maharaja of Travancore who ruled in 
the early days of the East India Company and forged the bond 
of alliance with England in the face of the Mysore menace before 
the fall of Seringapatam, speaks of himself as a scion of the 
Chandrammsa in an unpublished Sanskrit work of his on Drama- 
turgy. In India, one so often must hark back to tradition, for 
history for ages lived in the mouths of succeeding generations, 
and memories treasured what folios did not bring under cover. 

In Travancore, and its enlightened neighbouring State of 
Cochin, succession to nilership runs from unde to nephew and 
not from father to son. The bulk of the people inhabiting the 
south-western portion of the Malabar coast observe this law, 
though during the last two decades some sections of the popula¬ 
tion have obtained legislative sanction to follow the principle of 
equal division of property among all the members of a family, 
including sons and daughters, male and female, per capita . But 
the old law holds good for the royal families. The origin of this 
law will be another field of speculation. It is needless to go 
into it here. Suffice it to say that a Ruler of the State, as the 
head of his family, piously prays for the birth of girls in his 
family, as people elsewhere pray for sons, 

God blessing, a girl assures the perpetuity of heirs for his 
race and throne, “ royally born, wdl-nurtured, and qualified by 
instinct and training to carry on his ancient and honourable 
tradition," in the words of Lord Curaon spoken at Trivandrum.* 
If a girl has not been born or if the princesses give no promise 
of children, the Maharaja then proceeds to adopt girls from col¬ 
lateral families. The Travancore succession has several times 
depended upon such adoption. Seven adoptions are on record, 
the first in a.d, 1305, and the latest in 1900. Generally princesses 
arc adopted, but on one occasion two princes were also 
adopted. Children below the age of ten are carefully selected, 
and with due religious and royal ceremonial installed in the 
palace, and they are styled Ranis of Travancore. In 1900, the 
• Trivandrum is the capital city of Travancore. 
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late Maharaja of Travancore was left with one sister, who was 
older than himself, and two princes, to come after him. So he 
thought the rime had come to moke a fresh adoption. So in 
August of that year, two little princesses, aged hve and four 
respectively, were adopted with due ceremonial into the royal 
family. It was in 1857 that a previous adoption had taken place. 
The then Maharaja, who with others of his order viewed with 
gTavc concern the attitude of Lord Dalhousie towards States in 
which the line of succession seemed to run short, wrote to the 
British Resident at his Court; 

“You are well aware, I believe, of the peculiar importance of 
the position held by the Ranis in our family, and indeed in the 
whole policy of the country, religious as well as social. Their 
presence is absolutely necessary and indispensable to the perform¬ 
ance of all religious ceremonies both in our family as well as in 
the great bulk of our subjects.” 

The Princesses of Travancore are called Ranis of Attungal, 
which is a small village now growing into a provincial town, but 
which at one time was the capital of a principality ruled by a 
Queen. Then there arose in Travancore in the early half of the 
eighteenth century a warrior-Maharaja whose triumphs of con¬ 
quest and consolidation led to a treaty alliance between himself 
and the Attungal Rani whereby she surrendered into his hands the 
sovereignty of her principality, and he setded the succession to the 
Travancore throne on the offspring of herself and the Ranis after 
her, and on themselves in the absence of male issue. And the two 
families became one, the boys of which in turn arc Maharajas of 
Travancore, and the girls Ranis of Attungal; the latter at the 
same time arc the Senior Maharani and the Junior Maharani of 
Travancore, and so on. 

The adoption of 1900 has borne happy fruit. The two prin¬ 
cesses were given excellent education—English, Sanskrit, ana the 
vernaculars of the land, literature, history, and the fine am— 
which has made them queenly representatives of India’s woman¬ 
hood at its best. 

When the late Maharaja died in August, 1924, the senior of 
the two Ranis had given birth to one daughter, and the Junior 
was the mother of two sons and a daughter. Since then the 
Senior Maharani has had a second daughter. The elder of the 
two princes, son of the Junior Maharani, was at once proclaimed 
Maharaja of Travancore. But, he being a minor, the Senior 
Maharani, according to usage, as the senior female member of 
the Ruling family, was proclaimed Maharani-Regcnt of Travan¬ 
core. 

The Regency administration of seven years has just come to a 
close, and upon the young Maharaja has now devolved the oppor- 
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(unity anti the privilege " to add k> the lustre of the ancient and 
honourable house of which he is a scion," and to promote the 
“ prosperity and contentment of five million subjects whom 
Providence has entrusted to his care.’’ 

Travancorc is in the front rank of Indian States, and in the 
very forefront in educational and political advance. She is thir 
among States in population and fourth in revenue* How the 
Maharani-Regent bore her trust is not only testified to by the 
conferment upon her two years ago by His Majesty of the otic 
of C.I., but also acknowledged by die Viceroy, who, tn his 
Kharita to the Maharaja, said: " The debt which Your Highness 
and the Travancorc State owe to Her Highness the Mabarani- 
Regent is one which is difficult for me to estimate or for Your 
Highness to repay,” 

Seven years ago, at his accession to the throne, the Agent to 
the Governor-General saw in the young Maharaja “ a leaven of 
that natural dignity, highly receptive intelligence, and strong sense 
of duty,” These qualities His Highness has diligcndy cultivated 
by study, travel, and personal knowledge of administrative 
matters and social bonhomie, so that his people now look^upon 
him as “ a prince in sooth whose every thought is princely.” He 
has received a training such as a few only among the present 
ruling princes in India can lay claim to, and is a perfect horse¬ 
man, a keen lover of music with a gift of beautiful voice, a good 
hand at games, and Chief Scout in his State. 

His Highness has been singularly fortunate in one supreme 
matter. Called early to his high destiny, not only has he been 
surrounded by the best of influences 3nd training, but he has 
been thrice blessed in his mother. The Junior Maharani is far- 
travelled in India and is the cultured embodiment of the en¬ 
lightened womanhood of Malabar, and to her son’s nurture she 
has given of her best. And as he has had in the past, so in the 
future, in his own words: 11 It is a consolation and a great privi¬ 
lege that in my task I shall have the inestimable advantage of the 
watchful solicitude and the unparalleled devotion of my mother, 
to whom I owe more than I can ever express in words. 


THE ADMINISTRATION IN JAMMU AND 
KASHMIR STATE* 

fir A. L, Saunders, c.s.i. 

So much attention has lately been directed to racial and communal 
troubles in the State of Kashmir {it is usually known hy the name 
of the predominant partner) that it is important not to lose sight 
of the fact that as regards the routine work of administration 
the State Government is recognized as one of the most enlightened 
and progressive in India. The personality of the present Chief 
has principally contributed to this, but there arc other factors as 
well. The State commands a great deal of talent, both indige¬ 
nous (the Kashmiri Brahmans are renowned for ability) and 
European; it is such a favoured land and climate that residence 
or station there is sought after by official and non-official alike. 
Europeans are encouraged there, whether as officials, missionaries, 
or tourists. Sir Walter Lawrence’s land settlement is a famous 
administrative feat; he is the foremost of a great line of European 
State servants, among whom is to be reckoned Mr. Wakefield, 
the author of this report. The report itself is matter-of-fact and 
plainly written. It deals concisely with a variety of State acti¬ 
vities. It is diversely end tied “ Administration Report,” “ Muni¬ 
cipal Administration Report," and “ Report on the Departments 
Under the Political Ministers.” Its chapters deal with sanitation, 
education (especially female), house-planning, water supply and 
control, conservancy, fire fighting, police organization, and 
arrangements for visitors and sport. Tims it forms a wide survey. 

In the great mountain labyrinth of the Western Himalayas 
there was once a mighty lake somewhat similar to Geneva in 
Switzerland, which some 10,000 years ago burst for itself a narrow 
channel to the south and, pouring down as the Jhelum River, 
left w T here it had been a fiat, fertile, abundantly watered valley 
at an elevation ideal for climate. It is still so largely under water 
as to make Srinagar, its capital, one of the river-cities of the world, 
such as Venice and the cities of the Baltic and the Low Countries. 
Abundant water acts both ways hygienically; a flood washes away 
surface filth but leaves poison behind. At one time the effects 
were unpleasant. “There was a time, and that, too, not long 
ago, when the streets of Srinagar presented in spring, after the 

* Municipal Administration Report of Jammu and Kashmir State. 
(Printed by Thacker’s Press and Directories, Ltd,, Calcutta.) 
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snow had melted, the appearance of a labyrmthian ouagmire, in 
crossing which the unfortunate pedestrian had to sink knee-deep 
in sticky slush,” Hygiene now appeals to the Kashmiris' love of 
display, “ During the Health Week the entire population of the 
city of Srinagar is employed in thorough house-cleaning and 
general sanitary overhauling of the city. In each ward, every day 
during the week, groups of Boy Scouts assist the municipal staff in 
cleaning the lanes and compounds of houses. Dramatic per¬ 
formances and lectures are given with the object of impressing 
upon the public, especially women and children, the advantages 
of living a cleanly life. The most spectacular feature of the Health 
Week is the monster procession consisting of college and school 
boys, marching in column through the city, bearing banners dis¬ 
playing mottoes like * Cleanliness is next to Godliness, and 4 

accompanied by singing and lecturing parties. The procession 
stops at suitable places where the singers and lecturers, who arc 
mostly students, sing songs of health and happiness.’ 

House-planning, city-planning, and road-planning start with 
some advantage in Kashmir. The valley is a single geographical 
entity with complete natural boundaries, the towns arc not 
throttled by the fortifications of past ages, and the roads do not 
have to serve any strategic plan. The people have a genuine 
instinct for beauty, recalling that of the ancient Greeks: this, as 
well as the glorious scenery and climate, makes touring in 
Kashmir such a delight. It is pleasant to read of the well-devised 
measures for preservation of the wild life of the country—beasts, 
birds, and fishes. One would like to substitute some other term 
for the word “ game ” for the free creatures, but till we have a 
better conception of wild life generally, it must serve. Kashmir 
is the finest game country in the world. East Africa cannot 
touch it. There arc now ten sanctuaries and twcnty-tlurcc game 
reserves. The report says: 

" The State is dotted over with game reserves and sanctuaries 
which contain, among other animals, markhor, ovis ammon, 
snow lynx, snow leopard, shapu, yak, kyang, and wolf in Ladakh 
and Baltistan; stag, wild boar, black and brown bear, musk deer, 
serow. panther, ibex, and gurrul in Kashmir: and pig, leopard, 
black bear, hare, and barking deer in Jammu. Duck of various 
kinds and snipe arc common on the lakes in Kashmir, while 
pheasant, chikor, and wild fowl abound on the hill-sides every¬ 
where. 

“The total area of game reserves in the Kashmir Province, 
including Ladakh, is 2,555 square miles, and of those in the 
I am mu Province 2,282 square miles. These reserves arc usually 
mountainous tracts, covered with dense forest, bur, in some cases, 
they consist of undulating ground in which only scrub grows. 
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They are mostly fed by perennial streams and springs, but in 
J amm u, where necessary, ponds have been constructed by dam* 
ming up ravines, in which rain water is stored for the use of 
game. Water supply in all cases is adequate." 

This is besides mb (trout) hatcheries and preservation. Here 
wc see one advantage of government by a single Ruler. Colonel 
Faunthorpe and others have warned us that one effect of Indian 
“ freedom ” in the matter of arms will be the extinction of all 
wild life, except where a merciful superstition intervenes, as in 
the c ay* of monkeys, tulgai, and peafowl. Mr. Gandhi illustrates 
the principle of ahimsa by supporting the Indian peasants' demand 
for a universal right to possess and bear arms. What does he 
suppose they are wanted for ? 


FRANCE CIVILISATRICE* 

By K. M, Pamela*. 

Few people can ever have the unique distinction of becoming a 
legend in their own lifetime. Undoubtedly Marshal Lyautey, 
a Royalist who conquered an empire for a Republic, has achieved 
this distinction. He has already passed into the legend of French 
history, taking his place by the side of Duplcix, Suffren, and 
Montcalm. The difference between these great empire-builders 
of a previous generation and Marshal Lyautcy is, however, im¬ 
portant. They won empires only to lose them. Every one of 
the celebrated names of French colonial history in the eighteenth 
century is suggestive of great political tragedy. As Napoleon III. 
said about something else, they represented a principle, a cause, 
a defeat. With Lyautcy and the new French Imperialism the 
case is entirely different. The Marsha], who in his own person 
symbolizes the spirit of the new colonialism, can very well say 
dint he represents a principle, a cause, an achievement—the prin¬ 
ciple of colonial expansion, the cause of France Civilisatrice and 
the achievement of an Empire solidly built. 

The life story of the great Marsha], which was brought 
out appropriately at the time of the Colonial Exhibition in Paris, 
is much more than a personal biography. It is indeed the history 
of the transformation of French opinion from the narrow 
Ga lit cant sm. which looked upon all colonial adventures as un¬ 
necessary commitments against the spirit and tradition of a self- 
contained France, to the conception of an Imperial France, a 
France Civilisatrice, undertaking the noble mission of bringing 
Latin culture and European organization to the peoples of Africa 
and Asia, It is unnecessary, however, to enquire how far this 
mission civilisatrice is based on a desire for man-power, for raw 
materials and for closed " markets. Like all empire-builders, 
Marshal Lyautcy combined a high idealism with an extra¬ 
ordinarily shrewd perception of the military and material 
necessities of his country. 

The record of Lyautey in French Indo-China, in Madagascar, 
and in Morocco is indeed one which is inspiring to all who arc 
interested in colonial government. Its special characteristic has 
been the attempt to use indigenous institutions and indigenous 
personnel in the building up of French power. French colonial 
policy before his time has been essentially a policy of attempting 
to transplant the institutions of the Metropolis to the colonies. 
Lyautcy discovered that this method could only lead to the under¬ 
mining of indigenous institutions and society without in any way 
strengthening French power. His close study of the Indian and 
Dutch Governments in the East convinced him that a more suit¬ 
able and less dangerous form of expansion was the unseen method 

* Marshal Lyautty, by Andr£ Maurois (The Dudley Head), ras. 6d. net. 
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of strengthening the existing politics] and social institutions in 
conquered countries and leavening them up with European ideas. 
He tried this experiment with success both in Indo-China and 
Madagascar before putting it into full operation in Morocco, its 
unique success in the Sherccfian Empire was brought vividly 
before the French people during the critical days of the Great 
War, when Morocco remained not merely peaceful, but loyal to 
the French Republic. 

The short parliamentary interlude in Marshal Lvautey's career, 
when he tried his masterful ways at the French War Ministry, 
serves only to emphasize the incompatibility of colonial admini¬ 
stration and parliamentary democracy. This lesson, which the 
great English parties, with their instinctive understanding of 
political matters, realized long ago and enforced by the practical 
exclusion of distinguished colonial administrators from high 
parliamentary office, was new to the French Republic and, there¬ 
fore, came as a disagreeable revelation. The careers of the two 
most distinguished Indian Pro-Consuls, Lord Wellesley and Lord 
Curzon, in the Foreign Office, only emphasized this lesson in 
England. In France the experiment has not been repeated after 
Marshal Lyau tty's quiet attitude of dictation to the French Parlia¬ 
ment and his consequent resignation and withdrawal to Morocco. 
The qualities that are necessary for a successful colonial admini¬ 
strator arc, of course, very different from those required for the 
successful handling of parliamentary situations where members 
arc naturally jealous of any attempt to dictate to them, and resent 
the assumption of ministerial superiority. His short career as a 
minister of the Republic came to be regarded as a parenthesis illu¬ 
minating the special qualities which have raised him beyond all 
others as the greatest empire-builder of his time. 

M. Andre Maurois has in this volume also justified his claim to 
be considered the exponent of a new technique in biography. 
The English public is already familiar with his unique method 
of treatment which attempts to portray his hero as a living force 
and as a vivid personality. The success of this method is dependent 
to some extent on the hero being well-known to the reader and 
the background of his personality already familiar. In his earlier 
volumes "on D'lsracli and Shelley, Maurois has had the advantage 
of selecting two subjects, every detail of whose lives was already 
known to bis readers. All that M. Maurois had to do was to 
present the known facts in a new perspective and to reflect by 
sheer brilliance of style and lucidity of presentation the picture 
created by his constructive imagination. He lias been eminently 
successful and the measure of his success may be judged by the 
fact that Lyautey lives in this book, not merely as a great states- 
man and empire-builder, but as a human and lovable personality. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MANCHURIAN 
QUESTION 


By Sobei Moot 


Within the last few months Manchuria has given to the world 
one of the most urgent international problems of the day, in 
which national policy has revealed itself as one of mingled aggres- 
sion and defence, Manchuria, except to a few interested groups 
in Europe, America, and especially Russia, has been practically 
unknown in the West, though she possesses those abundant 
natural resources which European Powers have been developing 
in China for many years. f & 

In order to understand the underlying causes of this problem 
it is necessary to outline briefly the position of both China and 
Japan in relation to Manchuria. 


Politically Japan is a modern constitutional country with parlia* 
mentary responsible Government on the basis of a well-organized 
capitalist economic system. The concession rights in Manchuria 
were handed over to Japan by the Treaty of Portsmouth after the 
victory in the Russo-Japanese War in 1905. The terms of this 
treaty, which concerned the Liaotung Peninsula and the South 
Manchurian Railway, were ratified by the Chinese Government 
by the Treaty of Peking in 1903. From that date onwards there 
have been a number of treaties dealing with various political 
and economic concessions tn Manchuria contracted with the 
aim of extending Japanese rights in that area. In the first place, 
the concession rights were only to last for twenty-five years. 
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but in 1915, in the treaty concerning the South Manchurian 
Railway and Eastern Inner Mongolia, the lease was extended to 
ninety-nine years* Even though this 19*5 treaty between Japan 
and China was modified in 1921-1922 by the Washington Con¬ 
ference with regard to the twenty-one demands of Japan, yet 
the conditions of the lease of the Liaotung Peninsula and the 
South Manchurian Railway still possess international validity. 
Under the present code of international law, even though China 
claims that these treaties were made on an unequal basis and 
that she had no alternative but to accept their terms, the fact 
that a weaker nation signs a treaty under coercion does not 
render that treaty invalid so long as it is ratified by both countries 
concerned. L . 

There is another point which requires explanation in this con¬ 
nection. It is significant that Article 2 of the Treaty of Peking 
in 1905 may be applied to events happening today. This article 
is as follows: 

“In view of the earnest desire expressed by the Imperial 
Chinese Government to have the Japanese and Russian troops 
and railway guards in Manchuria withdrawn as soon as possible, 
and, in order to meet this desire, the Imperial Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, in the event of Russia agreeing to the withdrawal of her 
railway guards, or in case other proper measures are agreed to 
between China and Russia, consents to take similar steps. Accord¬ 
ingly, when tranquillity shall have been re-established in Man¬ 
churia, and China shall have become herself capable of afford¬ 
ing full protection to the lives and property of foreigners, 
Japan will withdraw her railway guards simultaneously with 
Russia.” 

Japan at that time was, and even now is, willing to withdraw 
her troops and railway guards from Manchuria but for the fact 
that bandits and brigands have destroyed the peace of the country 
where a number of Japanese are dwelling. Before the recent 
outbreak in Manchuria there were on an average fifty cases of 
brigandage every year. It should be noticed that the treaty stipu¬ 
lated that Japan would withdraw her troops so long as the Chinese 
Government was strong enough to protect the lives and property 
of the Japanese therein. Today the actual conditions in Man¬ 
churia prevent any Government, in spite of the legal constraint 
placed upon her by the League of Nations, from withdrawing 
the Japanese troops stationed in Manchuria. The Japanese 
interests involved in Manchuria may* in sonic respects, be com¬ 
pared to those of the British interests in India. 

In the last fifty years Japan has modernized her political, social, 
and economic system on the lines of Western civilization, but 
the peculiar synthesis of Western and Eastern ideas and systems 
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has produced a particular form of capitalism which may be 
termed feudal-capitalism. 

Although the general trend of thought is becoming more 
advanced, there still remains a traditional spirit of patriotism 
peculiar to the Eastern peoples. In addition to this national 
sentiment the Japanese militarists have fostered a spirit of reaction 
under the pretext of an economic crisis in Manchuria, and 
thus aroused public favour for active military intervention in 
that area. 

In Manchuria the present Japanese population is about 200,000* 
with about 800,000 Koreans, as opposed to 30,000,000 Chinese. 
During the last twenty-five years, however, Japanese colonization 
has not increased in numbers. This is due to the predominance 
of Manchurian over Japanese traders. Therefore Manchuria may 
be discounted as an oudet for Japan’s rapidly increasing popula¬ 
tion. 

On the other hand, Japan has strong economic interests in 
Manchuria, not only in the railways, but also in mining and 
other branches of industry, The total investment of Japanese 
capital in Manchuria—which is mainly in the South—amounts 
to 1,50*,755,000 yen, which is equivalent to 73 2 per cent- of the 
total foreign investments in Manchuria. Moreover, Japanese in¬ 
vestments in Manchuria are equivalent to 54 per cent, of her 
investments in foreign countries, whilst her investments in China 
proper arc estimated to be 1,190,000,000 yen, or 42 per cent, of 
the total Japanese foreign investment. The ratio of Chinese to 
Manchurian supplies of raw material for Japanese industry is that 
of four to six. The main natural resources are iron, coal, timber, 
and raw materials for manufactured products. Practically one- 
third of the total iron deposits in China (nine hundred anti fifty 
million tons) are in die zone of Japanese interests in Manchuria. 
The abundant supplies of raw material include the recent dis¬ 
covery of shale oil and the increasing salt industry, and these, 
together with the vast agricultural resources, arc an indispensable 
requirement of the Japanese capitalist. From these brief statistics 
the importance of Manchuria economically to the Japanese in¬ 
dustrial interests will be realized by the British public. There¬ 
fore, coupled with the question of national sentiment, there is 
a deep-rooted economic reason why China’s well-planned anti- 
Japanese policy in Manchuria and in China proper should be 
checked. 

China is now ruled by a Fascist-militarist dictatorship with 
provincial administration under feudal war-lords. While passing 
through many years of political instability China has been united 
by one factor: that of the repudiation of concession rights granted 
to various Powers. Her first opponent was Great Britain in 
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1926; the second was Soviet Russia in 2929 in connection with 
the Chinese Eastern Railway in North Eastern Manchuria; the 
third is Japan in 1931. 

With the formation of a National Government in Narking it 
seemed possible that China would develop into a stable Govern¬ 
ment. Since the revolution of 1911, when the Manchu Dynasty 
was overthrown and the Chinese Republic came into existence 
through the famous socialist decree of Sun-Yat Sen, China has 
endured a period of political unrest with revolutions and counter¬ 
revolutions. Manchuria, up to the death of the ambitious war 
lord, Chang Tso-Lin, was independent from political events in 
China proper. Rut when his son Chang Hsuth-Liang came to 
terms with Chang Kai-Shek for the preservation of Manchuria 
as an autonomous region the Chinese Government showed itself 
adverse in Japanese interests in Manchuria. The Nanking Gov¬ 
ernment, under the dictatorship of Chang Kai-Shek and with the 
co-operation of the Manchurian war lords, started active resistance 
against the Japanese economic advance. Contrary to treaty, rail¬ 
way lines parallel with the Japanese railways were constructed 
under the pretext of political necessity, but actually with the 
intention of retarding Japanese economic development. At the 
same time, under the comparatively systematized economic and 
monetary system upheld by Japan in Manchuria, Manchurian 
capitalist enterprises gradually developed to such an extent that 
Japanese capitalists were seriously hampered. This was due to 
the throat-cutting competition, in which Chinese traders were 
considerably favoured by their lower standards of living. The 
decline in Japanese economic progress eventually produced 
antagonism against the conciliatory foreign policy of Baron Shide- 
hara, who had endeavoured to promote cordial relations with 
China and was supported until recently by those Japanese who 
were dependent on China for the prosperity of their industrial 
concerns. But with the change of Government Baron Tanaka’s 
11 positive” policy and the sending of an army to Tsinan provoked 
antagonism in China, even though at this time Chang Kai-Shek 
utilized the Japanese Army for strategic purposes against a rival 
war lord, Baron Shidehara returned as Foreign Minister in 1929 
and again tried to practise his conciliatory policy and improve 
the strained relations with China. But China had already chosen 
Japan as her opponent, and was applying a system of passive 
resistance which repeatedly boycotted Japanese goods under the 
direction of a boycott association in China. Anti-Japanese educa¬ 
tion was deliberately planned to foster the hostility of die younger 
generation against their Japanese neighbours, Consequently the 
popularity of Baron Shidehara’s policy declined, and, incited by 
the Press and by agitation, the public declared in favour of the 
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sot ailed ** positive" policy, and supported active intervention in 
Manchuria. 

At the beginning of 1931 there were many massacres of Koreans 
and the murder of a Japanese captain, Nakamura, but fighting 
did not occur till September 18, near Petayin. The railway line 
was destroyed by Chinese, and though it is reported that only 
two yards were affected, national feeling was running so high 
that this incident was sufficient to arouse the Japanese to action, 
and open hostilities commenced. In the skirmish which ensued 
the Chinese were defeated, dispersed, and disarmed. Japanese 
troops were then sent to capture strategic points Ranking the 
South Manchurian Railway as a necessary measure of setf- 
protection, and die Chinese forces were again dispersed or 
disarmed at Mukden, Change hung, Kirin, Cheng thiatung, and 
Shin min flu. 

The Japanese Cabinet decided that the present affair should 
be settled through direct negotiations between Japan and China, 
declaring that these would make die Japanese policy clear, that 
Japan had no territorial ambitions in Manchuria, and that she 
would respect Chinese sovereign authority. 

On September 19 the League of Nations Assembly met at 
Geneva to discuss the Manchurian affair. At the meeting of the 
Council the Japanese Government was requested forthwith to 
withdraw her troops into the railway zone; the Chinese repre¬ 
sentative was notified that his Government should assume respon¬ 
sibility for the protection of Japanese nationals outside the railway 
zone. Disputes, however, continued, and anti-Japanese demon¬ 
strations spread all over China. 

Therefore a second meeting of the League Council was con¬ 
vened, at which the American representative was present. Japan 
insisted on direct negotiations with China before the withdrawal 
of her troops, but the Chinese representative refused to participate 
in conciliatory negotiations until the evacuation of Manchuria 
had been completed. The League sat for a week, and repeated 
its demands for the withdrawal of Japanese troops before 
November t6 and die protection of foreigners by the Chinese 
Government. 

The Japanese Government then began a gradual reduction of 
troops, but, owing to the strength of national feeling and the 
insecurity of the Japanese population, it was impossible to with¬ 
draw the whole army into the railway zone. 

On October 26 the Japanese Government stated that in order 
to remove national antipathies between Japanese and Chinese 
subjects it was prepared to negotiate with China on the five 
principles which should form the basis of their international 
relations. They were as follows: 
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1. Mutual repudiation of aggressive policy and conduct. 

2. Respect for Chinese territorial integrity. 

3. Complete suppression of all organized movements inter¬ 
fering with the freedom of trade and stirring up international 
hatred, 

4. Effective protection through Manchuria of all peaceful pur¬ 
suits undertaken by Japanese subjects. 

5. Respect for the treaty rights of Japan in Manchuria. 

But on November 4 a dispute arose owing to the destruction 
of several bridges across the Nonni River. A guard sent with 
the Japanese engineers was fired upon by General Mas forces. 
Japanese reinforcements defeated the Chinese troops, and after 
restoring order returned to Cbcngchiatung, Though the J apa nesc 
troops were in Manchuria primarily for defensive purposes there 
were repeated skirmishes, and fighting again occurred when the 
Japanese troops tried to force General Ma to evacuate Tsitsihar 
in order to guarantee the Taonan-Angauchi Railway. 

However, when the League Council met in Paris on November 
16 it was anticipated that a conciliation would be effected on 
the basis of the Japanese proposal of the live fundamental points. 
During this private session the policy was considered of despatch¬ 
ing a Commission to Manchuria to find a basis of settlement by 
instituting an armistice and forming a neutral zone. The 
Japanese representative, on instructions from Tokyo, refused to 
admit the word “ armistice *' on the ground that it was inappro¬ 
priate because a state of war had not been declared. 

In the subsequent tedious meeting, which lasted till December 
to, the League passed the resolutions unanimously. In particular 
may be mentioned one, that the two parries were to declare 
themselves to be bound by the principles of September 30 with 
regard to the withdrawal of troops and the protection of nationals. 
The League further appointed a Commission of five members 
“to study on the spot and report to the Council on any dr- 
cumstances “ with regard to the international relations threaten¬ 
ing to disturb the peace between Japan and China. The Govern¬ 
ments of Japan ana China were cadi to have the right to nominate 
one assessor to assist the Commission. 

After the meeting of the League Council the Minscito (Liberal) 
Government resigned on the issue of the economic policy of 
the adoption of the gold embargo, and thus gave a chance to 
the Sciyukai (Conservative) Government to apply a foreign 
“positive" policy. About the same rime General Chang Kai- 
Shek resigned owing to antagonism and riots resulting from his 
negotiations with the League, and China still has a Government 
which cannot enforce law and order, 

China has appealed to the world against the policy of Japan 
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through the medium of the League of Nations. The question 
now' as to whether China can protect the lives and property of 
foreigners is a universal one; Western Powers maintain armies 
in China to ensure this protection, and under present conditions 
this is not considered as an act of aggression. Therefore, no 
matter what conclusion may be reached with regard to the rela¬ 
tion of Manchuria to China, or Japan to China, the fundamental 
problem of the relation of the Western countries and Japan to 
China remains. 
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INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT* 

By the Marquess of Zetland, g.c.s.i., g.c.le. 

Some years ago—in 1924 to bo accurate—I wrote a book, which 1 
called India; A Bird's-Eye View. I wrote it because I was con- 
standy being asked all sorts of questions about India by all sorts 
of people; and it seemed to me that if I could bring together 
within a reasonable compass the kind of information which my 
m *ny questioners appeared to desire, I should be supplying some¬ 
thing in the nature of a definite public want. I succeeded in 
compressing ray bird's-eye view of India within a volume of little 
more than three hundred pages; and the fact that it has been re¬ 
issued in a cheaper form this year suggests that it has enjoyed a 
certain measure of success in filling the want which existed. It 
is true that there were some aspects of the problem which India 
presents to the West which I found it impossible to deal with in 
my bird's-cyc view, with the result that 1 added two companion 
volumes, making a trilogy in all; but it is in the main a bird's- 
eye view that ] have been asked to give, and, since I have to com¬ 
press it within the compass of one short paper, I have no option 
but to draw it in the broadest possible outline. Let me, therefore, 
get to work with a very broad brush. 

fo begin with, there is the background against which the daily 
life of the millions of India is lived. To depict it you require a 
canvas of immense size, for not only is India a land of vast extent 
but one which varies enormously in its physical characteristics. 
You can form 3 mental picture of the actual size of India without 
much difficulty, because, if you put aside Russia, India happens 
10 possess an area just about equal to that of a)] the other coun¬ 
tries of Europe out together. Bur your task becomes a much more 
difficult one when you try to paint in the details of this huge 
area. There is, for example, climate to be considered. We usually 
think of India as a hot country, and so, generally speaking, it 
ts. A Siamese gentleman was once asked what the climate of 
Bangkok, the capital of Siam, was like. 

“ We have a season,” he replied, “ in the first, second, and 
third months, that is considered very cool. All the inhabitants 
of the exalted city put on jackets because it is very cool.” 

fudging by this reply, the most interesting feature of the climate 
of Siam was the existence of a short season which was so cool as 
to require the wearing of clothes. Something of the same sort 

* A lecture delivered at University College, London, under the auspices 
i.-f the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
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might be said of many parts of India. Of Bombay and Madras, 
for example, we may truly say that for two or three months 
during the winter the climate is pleasantly warm, and that for 
the remainder of the year it is unpleasantly hot. But this descrip¬ 
tion docs not apply to the whole of India. There are parts of 
Northern India where very cold weather is experienced in die 
winter, even in the plains; and we must remember that great 
tracts of the Himalaya Mountains—the greatest mountain system 
in the world—lie in India, and that those parts of India that are 
situated in the Himalayas experience winters of Arctic severity. 
I have myself worked in India with the thermometer standing at 
1 iq j F. in the shade, but I have also experienced temperatures in 
India when the mercury in the Fahrenheit thermometer has fallen 
below zero, thus registering more than thirty degrees of frost. 
But the climate is even more remarkable for the contrasts which 
it provides in humidity than for those which it displays in tem¬ 
perature. If India is a land which is cursed in parts by drought, 
it is equally a land which is devastated in other parts by an 
excess of moisture. It would be difficult to imagine a greater con¬ 
trast than that which exists between the rich, tropical luxuriance 
of Bengal and the stark aridity of Sind. There arc huge tracts in 
the North-West of India where the annual rainfall docs not exceed 
three or four inches; there are other parts of the continent where 
the rainfall has to be experienced to be believed. 1 remember a 
long week-end in Darjeeling, the summer capital of Bengal, when 
it began to rain ott a Thursday evening and continued without 
intermission until the following Monday morning. The amount 
of rain registered on one of the Darjeeling tea gardens during 
those few days was 24 inches. There are, indeed, huge tracts of 
country in North-F.astcrn India in which an annual rainfall of 
less than 100 inches would be abnormal; and there is a celebrated 
spot called Chcrapungi, in Assam, where the normal annual rain¬ 
fall is 450 inches; where, in an unusually wet year, as much as 
650 inches have been measured; where 150 inches have fallen in 
a single month; and where 40 inches have been known to fall in 
the brief space of twenty-four hours. Now compare with this 
the little village of Jhatput, in Baluchistan, where the average 
annual rainfall is only 3 inches, and where rain falls on the 
average on six days only during the year, and you obtain a fair 
idea of the diversity of India in the matter of its climate. 

With so variable a climate you naturally get extraordinary con¬ 
trasts in vegetation, ranging in kind from tropical to Alpine— 
from giant palm trees to ttny primulas. And in one other notable 
respect contrast is the keynote of India's physical characteristics, 
for if she possesses, as she does, immense plains which stretch 
away before you into infinite space—plains across which you may 
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travel interminably and still sec on all sides of you an horizon as 
unbroken as that of the ocean—she can also boast, as I have 
already remarked, of the most stupendous mountains in the world. 
From her northern ramparts rise, like giant sentinels. Mount 
Everest, soaring to a height of 29,000 feet above sea level, and 
other towering peaks, such as Mount Makalu, Hangar Parbat, 
and Kanchcnjunga, 

Even in the matter of the government and administration of 
this huge territory there are striking diversities. It is true that 
throughout the greater part of British India there is a more or 
less unifom system of administration; but scattered over the sub¬ 
continent, like islands in an ocean, are the Native States, occupying 
not far short of two-fifths of the whole country and embracing 
not far short of a quarter of its population. Here the traveller 
will become conscious of the atmosphere of a picturesque era of 
autocracy, fast dissolving in other parts of the country under pres¬ 
sure of the democratic tendencies of present-day movements in 
British India. Great and small, there are in all some 700 States 
governed by rulers enjoying various degrees of independence 
under the suzerainty of Great Britain. To give any account of 
feudatory India would require a separate paper; and I shall have 
to confine myself in the main on this occasion to British India. 

So much ror the background. Now what of the peoples in¬ 
habiting India? The first thing that strikes one is, of course, 
their overwhelming numbers—actually some 350 million, accord¬ 
ing to the census taken this year. It is easy to talk about millions, 
but when sve speak about the millions of India do we form any 
adequate mental picture of what this huge figure really means? 
A comparison may help us to appreciate its significance. We all 
know that geographically and numerically the British Empire is 
a big thing. Apart from the British Isles it consists of immense 
territories. There is India itself, and then Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and countless smaller lands scattered 
widely over die earth’s surface. The total population of the 
British Empire—that is to say, of all these lands including India 
—is approximately 480 million. But, as I have already explained, 
of these 480 million, 350 million are Indians. That is to say, the 
population of India is more than two and a half rimes as large 
as the population of the whole of the rest of the British Empire 
put together—Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and so on. Then as to their nature; just as the 
physical characteristics of the Indian continent are marked by an 
extraordinary diversity, so are the peoples who dwell there. In 
Europe we have our differences of race and language; but it is 
certainly true to say that differences of race and language arc far 
greater in India than they arc in Europe, Differences in appear- 
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ante alone are so great that they arc at once apparent even to die 
uninstructed eye. It would be impossible, for example, for any¬ 
one to confuse the short, sturdy figure of the hi liman of North- 
East India, with his almost hairless Mongolian features—of whom 
the Ghurka is a typical example—with the tall, black-bearded 
figure of the Sikh from the Punjab. Nor, even at first sight, 
could you trustake the urbane, intellectual-looking Brahman of 
Southern India for the bearded and hawk-nosed Pa than of the 
North-West Frontier. Yet these superficial differences, great as 
they arc, are less than the differences of a more fundamental 
nature which separate the many fragments of which the popula¬ 
tion of India is composed. Consider for a moment the diversity 
of religious thought and practice which prevails in India. In 
Europe we have different Churches, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Greek Church, and the various denominations of the Protes¬ 
tant Church; but they are all the exponents of a single religion— 
Christianity. Now what do we rind in India? Let us see. 
The traveller who visits India will, in nine cases out of ten, make 
his first landing at Bombay; and a stroll towards sunset on the 
beach, which sweeps in a wide semicircle towards the Indian 
Ocean, will at once apprise him of the fact that he has reached a 
land where the religious uniformity 0/ Europe no longer prevails. 
In the rows of attentive figures which he will see standing, book 
in hand, gazing gravely across the waters to the sinking sun, he 
will recognize the devout descendants of the faithful followers 
of Zoroaster—the Parsecs of the present day. But the religion 
(if the Parsecs is one only of no less than nine distinct religions 
which find a congenial home in India, and each one of which 
claims among its adherents varying numbers of the Indian peoples. 
In addition to Parsecs there are Jews, Christians, Jains, Buddhists, 
Sikhs, Animists, Muslims, and last, but not least, Hindus divided 
in their turn into sects too numerous even to count. 

Then take another of the fundamental characteristics which 
separate humanity—language. In India the confusion of tongues 
is as startling as the medley of creeds. In the little province of 
Assam, in the North-East corner of India, about one-half of the 
people speak Bengali, one-fifth Assamese, and the remainder 
between them speak no less than 98 different tongues. In the 
Census Reports for India as a whole, more than 220 dialects are 
officially recognized, belonging in their turn to six distinct families 
of speech. 

Nor does the diversity' of the peoples of India end here. In 
their outlook upon life, and in the stage of their mental and 
social development, they are separated off into innumerable com¬ 
partments. At one end of the scale you will find the fine Rower 
of more than 2,000 years of culture, men, for example, who have 
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attained to dizzy heights in the realms of speculative thought; at 
the other end men whose religion has not yet outgrown the stage 
of the crudest superstition. At this end of the scale die bow 
and arrow represent the highest achievement in the domain of 
mechanical invention; 3t the other end we arc presented with the 
spectacle of an Indian scientist—Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose—con¬ 
triving and constructing scientific instruments of such delicacy 
and ingenuity as to excite the astonished admiration of the 
scientists of the West. Between these two extremes—that is to 
say, the primitive aboriginal tribes that haunt the jungles in many 
parts of India and the highly polished and highly intellectual 
classes that one encounters in the great cities—is to be found 
almost every phase of civilization. From the prehistoric to the 
ultra-modern, from the Stone Age to the twentieth century. 

A further contrast which is at once striking and important is 
that between the comparatively small English-educated section of 
the population and the mass of the people. When I talk about 
the English-educated section of die people 1 am referring to those 
Indians who have been educated on Western lines and arc Literate 
in English. They represent less than I per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion; but, though this seems small, it amounts to a respectable 
figure when we consider, not percentages, but actual numbers. 
According to the Census of 1921, 2\ million persons passed the 
test of literacy in English. And, tn any case, whatever the size 
of this section of the people, it constitutes a versatile, highly 
polished, and extremely important minority which has imbibed 
the spirit of the Western world with remarkable success. In the 
ranks of the Western-educated will be found great lawyers and 
eminent judges, fine scholars, brilliant scientists, capable adminis¬ 
trators, talented writers, engineers, doctors, and a large number 
of politicians. 

To this small minority the mass of the people presents a striking 
contrast. The vast majority arc tillers of the soil, and live by 
agriculture in otic form or another. Actually 72 per cent, of 
the population, or approximately 219 million, are dependent upon 
agriculture for their livelihooa. How different in this respect 
are the circumstances of India from those of an industrial country 
like Great Britain! In Great Britain the people live in vast 
aggregations in huge towns; in India they live spread over 
the countryside in coundess villages. In England and Wales 
So per cent, of the population is classed in the Census Returns as 
urban; in India 90 per cent, is recorded as rural. In the whole 
of India, in spite of its huge area, there are less than 750 towns 
with a population of 10,000, and only 30 cities with a population 
of 100,000 or upwards. 

Among the more primitive peoples one comes across curious 
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customs. In the province of Orissa I learned of a custom which 
it seemed to me might, perhaps, be adopted with advantage in 
other countries. It is as follows : Once a year all the members 
of the family assemble in the largest room available. Having 
then stopped their ears with wool they proceed to say at the top 
of their voices exactly what they think of one another—an effec¬ 
tive and innocuous way of letting off steam. In the same province 
I came across a village where the great event of the year was, 
not a bull fight, but a bul bul (nightingale) fight. Every villager 
appeared to possess one or more of these small birds. The birds 
were matched and then fought for the bul-bul championship. 

The level of civil iption at this end of the scale is, of course, a 
low one. The religion of the more primitive tribes is often mere 
superstition of the crudest description. Human sacrifice was 
prevalent in some parts of India until comparatively recent times. 
Indeed, a case in which a man sacrificed his child to the goddess 
Kali came before me in my official capacity when I was in India 
less than ten years ago. And female infanticide was regularly 

E ractised by certain aboriginal tribes right up to the middle of 
ist century, die reason for the practice given by the tribesmen 
being diat the Sun Cod whom they worshipped, contemplating 
the deplorable results produced by the creation of feminine nature, 
had charged men to bring up only so many females as they could 
restrain from producing evil to society. 

But the primitive tribes form, of course, only a small fraction 
of the population. On the soil of India there has been evolved 
through the centuries a great and distinctive civilization which 
has found eloquent expression in her literature and art. And no 
introduction to India would be complete which did not make 
some reference to her achievements in this direction. 

For the beginnings of Indian civilization yon must peer back 
down the centuries to a period 4,000 years or more ago. If you 
could do that vou might notice, standing on the high passes of 
the Hindu Kush and gazing down upon the sun-drenched plains 
of India, a caravan of men, the pioneers of a race born and 
brought up amid the rugged highlands of Central Asia. They 
were a fair-skinned race, who called themselves Arya, or noble, a 
branch of the original stock from which wc are ourselves des¬ 
cended; and seeing the land that it was good, they poured down 
into it, pushing before them or subduing the more primitive 
people whom they found already in possession. 

These newcomers were in the habit of offering sacrifices to 
their gods—personifications for the most part of the forces of 
Nature— and of chanting hymns in their honour at die perform¬ 
ance of the sacrifice. Though they were, of course, quite unaware 
01 it, they were thus laying the foundations of the future litera- 
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turc of India. Centuries rolled by, and the next important mile¬ 
stone along the road is to be found somewhere about the year 
1,000 before Christ, when we find a collection of 1,028 of these 
ancient hymns definitely recognized, under the name of the Rig- 
Veda, as the authoritative Scriptures of the race. 

Thereafter we have to take note of another and very important 
development. From very early times the Indo-Aryan people dis¬ 
played a tendency towards abstract speculation, and, as time went 
on, there were added to the Vedic hymns works of a different 
kind containing strange and abstruse speculations upon the nature 
of things, to which was given the name Upanishat, or books of 
secret knowledge. The literature of those days was not written, 
but was handed down by word of mouth from generation to 
generation. This entailed a tremendous strain upon the memory, 
and gave rise to a sort of oral shorthand which developed into a 
recognized type of literature called sutras —strings of terse sen¬ 
tences in which everything was sacrificed to brevity and condensa¬ 
tion. It is scarcely surprising in these circumstances that, as the 
centuries rolled by, the meaning of the sutras should have become 
obscure, or that,'when writing came into general use, a number 
of commentators should have arisen who composed elaborate 
works, giving each his own interpretation of the sutras, and, 
incidentally, becoming the founders of distinctive schools of philo¬ 
sophic thought. One of the best known of the commentators 
was the theologian Sankard, who about the eighth century a.d. 
expounded a philosophy of a high order, having, in its main con¬ 
tention, much in common with the subjective idealism which 
many centuries later found so brilliant an exponent in the West 
in Bishop Berkeley. Indeed, I know of no better aid to the 
understanding of the Hindu outlook upon life than the famous 
dialogues in which the Bishop proves, step by step, to the com¬ 
plete satisfaction of the reader who follows him carefully, the 
illusory nature of the material world in which he imagines that 

he lives. „ . „ , 

Of course, the philosophic thought of India did not How down 
a single channel: it broke up into important branches. And 
notable among the branches is the literature of the Buddhists, 
whose founder, Sidhartha Gautama, known to the world as 
Buddha, broke away from the authority of the priesthood about 
<00 sears before the Christian era. But common to all the schools 
of Hindu philosophic thought is one outstanding bclicf-ihc 
belief, that is to say, that as a man sows, so shall he reap, if not 
in his present life, then in one of an infinite succession of lives 
that lie before him. For coupled with this belief in the inexorable 
sequence of cause and effect is an almost universal belief m the 
transmigration of souls. A great deal might be said on this sub- 
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ject, but I must now pass on to another type of indigenous com¬ 
position of great antiquity which has played an important part in 
I < j * eraCur(r —namely, the ballads sung by village 

The habit of recounting the deeds of gods and heroes—of 
dramatizing history, so to speak—stretches back to prehistoric 
times and persists in the villages of India to the present day. And 
the vast collection of legend and folklore which has resulted from 
this practice may be said to be, in special measure, the contribu¬ 
tion of the masses, as distinct from that of the intellectuals, to the 
literature of India. To the priesthood, nevertheless, must be 
given the credit for collecting and editing much of the material 
which has thus been provided, and for presenting it in tile shape 
of two immense epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, which 
arc to this day outstanding examples of this branch of Indian 
literature. They have been compared to the Iliad and the Odyssey 
of Homer, and they may be said to resemble them at least to this 
extent, that the one is concerned with a great war for power 
between rival factions, while the other deals with the wanderings 
and adventures of a king. They arc, however, of a bulk before 
which their Greek counterparts pale into comparative insignih- 
cance, the Mahabharata alone being about eight times as long as 
the/Wand thtOdyssey combined; while there is also interposed 
m it a famous dissertation of a religious and philosophical nature 
known as the Bhagaead Gita, which is at once one of the most 
remarkable and the most treasured of the Hindu sacred books. 

All these branches of Indian literature which I have so far men¬ 
tioned have come down to us from very ancient times. Bur it 
must not be supposed that Indian culture has finished flowering. 

1 he lrterary and artistic genius of the country has, from time to 
time, been stirred to fresh expression by the impact of other 
civilizations from without. About the time of the Norman Con- 

IfU° f?? 1 ? 11 Indl ? WilS *** sccnc o£ 3 powerful invasion 
, Muslims, who, like the Aryan immigrants 1,000 

years before, poured down on to the plains of India through the 
mountain passes on the North-West, bringing with them a rc- 

on a civilization, and artistic standards differing profoundly 
from those of the Hindu peoples. To the art, and particularly to 
the architecture, of India they have made a striking contribution: 

“^standing buildings of the country, such as the 
, } *“*“« the world-famed tomb at Agra, and the mosques and 
palaces of many other cities, being in the main attributable to 
mc j E c nms. I 0 the pictorial art of India they have likewise 
mark □ notable contribution. The miniatures of the Moghul 

hke^L°Lr bn ^ a f, adm i rablc P 0 *™*’ thc accuracy of the 
keness being assisted by strict attention on the part of the artist 
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to minute and delicate detail. Realism rather than idealism is 
the characteristic of Moghul art; the artist being concerned to 
reproduce faithfully what he saw; so that in any Moghul land¬ 
scape painting, for example, the various trees appearing in it can 
readily be identified. But it is precisely in this respect that the 
art of the invaders differed from the indigenous art or the Hindus* 
outstanding features of which arc an attractive mysticism and 
imagination. These latter characteristics are due to the outlook 
of the Indian artist; for just as the Indian philosopher dismissed 
the world of matter as an illusion, so did the Indian painter, or 
sculptor, seek to represent die reality which he detected behind 
the appearance of a thing rather than the appearance of the thing 
itself. When an Indian artist wishes to convey the idea of infinite 
power as an attribute of the deity be paints a figure with an un¬ 
natural number of heads or arms. To the European, to whom 
this mode of expression is unfamiliar, die result is apt to seem 
fantastic. Not so, however, to the Indian; for these conventional 
forms, which he employs for this particular purpose, are tradi¬ 
tional, and are made use of in his literature as well as in his art. 
There is, for example, a passage in the Bhagavad Gita, descriptive 
of a vision in which the hero of the battle is permitted, for a 
moment, to see God as he is. He thus describes him: “ With 
mouths, eves, arms, breasts multitudinous, I sec dice everywhere, 
unbounded Form." 

Islam is not the only civilization from without that has affected 
the development of Indian literature and art; and, before leaving 
this subject, I must refer briefly to the influence of another and 
more recent incursion—that of Great Britain. Until compara¬ 
tively recent times the language of culture in India was Sanskrit, 
the old classical language of the Hindus, just as in England, up 
to the sixteenth century, the language of the cultured classes was 
La tin. It is, indeed, less than a hundred years since the Indian 
peoples—awakened from their apathy by impact from the virile 
civilization which flowed in upon them from the West—began 
to realize the literary possibilities of the languages of their daily 
life. In Bengal in particular was this the case. Here, as a result 
of the labours of a band of Indian scholars, the Bengali language 
gradually succeeded in combining the grace and dignity of Sans¬ 
krit with the directness and vigour of English, and in becoming a 
live and artistic medium of expression. The result of this develop¬ 
ment was the appearance of a whole galaxy of modern Indian 
writers, including poets, dramatists, and novelists. It may seem 
invidious 10 mention by name any one of the many who are 
already famous in the history of modem Indian literature. Yet 
among the pioneers of the nineteenth century the name of Bankim 
Chandra Chattcrjee, the novelist, described by his admirers as 
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the Walter Scott of India, stands out; while among living Indian 
writers the name of Rabindra Nath Tagore, winner of the Nobel 
prize for literature, at once occurs to one as a poet and writer of 
outstanding eminence whose command of English is so great that 
his works, brilliant though they are in their original language, 
lose little of their quality when uttered by him in the English 
tongue. Here, then, we have a new milestone on the long road 
of Indian literature and art—one which marks the beginning of 
an epoch, the possibilities of which may be dimly guessed at, even 
though, as yet, they cannot fully be foreseen. 

But it is, of course, in the domain of architecture rather than 
in that of letters that the artistic genius of India is most plainly 
apparent to the visitor. In some parts of the country he will 
come across great series of temples hewn out of the living rock. 
I have the most vivid recollections of a visit paid to the cave 
temples of Ellora, in the State of Hyderabad. Here are to be seen 
side by side, hewn out of the face of a vast scarp of rock, a most 
remarkable scries of Buddhist retreats and Hindu and fain 
temples stretching for more titan a mile in length, Elsewhere 
one will find temples built in the more ordinary way, the beauty 
and delicacy of whose ornamentation is unsurpassed anywhere in 
the world. On the summit of Mount Abu, in Rajputana, there 
arc certain Jain temples whose whole interiors are beautified with 
delicate but extremely elaborate carving in white marble which 
is quite exquisite and must be seen to be appreciated, or even 
believed. And then, again, in the North-West, at Delhi and Agra, 
where for two centuries the great Muslim dynasty of the Moghuls 
held sway, you come into touch with the splendour and grandeur 
of Muslim architecture, magnificent structures of red sandstone 
and white marble. Spaciousness and purity of line strike one at 
once as their outstanding characteristic. The ideas for which they 
stand seem to have been born of the freedom of vast spaces acting 
upon simple and vigorous minds. They Jack both the intricacy 
and (he subdety of Hindu religious architecture. Indeed, in the 
respective types of architecture of the Muslims and the Hindus 
you may find a key to the profoundly different environment in 
which die founders of these two great communities were respec¬ 
tively nurtured. 

Hinduism was born in a soft land of tropical beauty and luxuri¬ 
ance, a land fragrant with the scent of flowers and sheltered by 
immense forests of creeper-clad trees in great variety. In such 
surroundings multiplicity and diversity rather than unity seemed 
to be the characteristic of the universe. Hinduism, consequently, 
peopled the Universe with an infinite number and variety of gods 
and spirits; and in their religious buildings the Hindus" gave ex¬ 
pression to a sense of beauty characterized by floridity, complexity. 
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and luxuriance, derived, we may be sure, from contemplation of 
their physical environment. With the elaborate ornamentation 
and detail of Hindu architecture contrast the simplicity and purity 
of line of Islamic buildings, and then consider the early environ¬ 
ment of the Muslim peoples, and you will find that it was the 
very antithesis of the early environment of the Hindus, For 
Muhammad was bom and lived amidst the awful aridity of 
Arabia. Here no luxuriance of vegetation, no complexity of out¬ 
line, met the eye of man. It was a land of vast spaces and un¬ 
interrupted horizons, a desert land where the outlines were simple 
and clearcut against the sky, where rock and sand stretched un¬ 
broken before the eye; a monotonous land; a land in which the 
infinite possibilities of Nature were unknown. In such a land 
not multiplicity and diversity, but singleness, or unity, seemed to 
be the characteristic of the universe; and it was these traits—sim¬ 
plicity and grandeur—that found expression when the Muslim 
architects set to work to embody their Ideas of beauty in wood 
and stone. Similarly, they did not people the unseen world with 
a multiplicity of gods, but with a single God—a God with the 
attributes of the land in which they lived; a stern and jealous God. 
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THE HINDU PEASANT 

By Stanley Rice 

(Author of The Challenge of Asia, Life of the Maharaja 
of Baroda, etc,) 

It is commonly said, like many other things that are commonly 
said about India, that the Indian peasant, the tiller of the soil 
who lives in the villages that together are India, has persisted 
through the ages, unchanged and unchanging, as the East itself 
was supposed to be. When Asoka carved his famous inscriptions, 
when Buddha and Maliavira preached their Protestant doctrines, 
when Mahmud of Ghazni raged through the land and Mahommed 
Ghori fixed the yoke of Islam upon the country, when Timur 
brought death and desolation, when Babur flashed from the hills 
to overthrow the Lodi dynasty at Pant pat, the Indian ryot was to 
be found peacefully ploughing his land. Waves of invasion 
flowed over him and left him as a rock is left by the sea. Kings 
might strive with kings, creeds with creeds, and races with races, 
but, like Gallio, he cared for none of these things so long as the 
sun shone and the rain fell. 

That is the legend, crudely put perhaps, but I hope not un¬ 
fairly. And it seems cruel to attack—I will not say shatter—this 
dream of Arcadian simplicity. For the Indian peasant is, like 
everyone else, the product of his country, his fathers, his heredity, 
and his traditions. He is not a mere statue carven long ago, and 
now, if we may believe the Congress, a little the worse for wear; 
he is made of flesh and blood, and is subject to all those influences 
which affect our common humanity. Unfortunately, the material 
is scanty from which we can gather the state of the peasantry at 
any given time, for Hindus, when they were not engaged in 
philosophical discussion, were pouring out encomiums on the 
ruler and were notoriously lax about dates, and Mussalmans were 
so busy recording the wars and massacres, assassinations, and 
intrigues of the various Princes and Princckts that they paid little 
attention to the misbelieving common folk. Yet there arc some¬ 
times sidelights which help us to see why the peasant is what he 

is, and to throw some light upon that supposed inscrutable sub¬ 
ject, the Indian character. 

The first influence, then, which moulded the life of the 
peasantry was, of course, caste. Whatever be the origin of caste 
--and scholars arc still groping after that without bringing con¬ 
viction—wc know at least the attitude of early Hinduism towards 

it. I he famous passage in the tenth book of the RIg-Veda, 
which gives us the legendary beginning of caste, ascribes the 
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lowest place to the Sudra, and the laws of Manu were harsh 
towards him. The Sudras were the servile classes. Between 
the first three (orders) and the fourth there is a great gulf 
fixed . 0 If, as Professor Rapson says, the Vaisyas were origin¬ 
ally the tillers of the soil, it seems probable that, as the 
country developed, towns grew up and commerce became more 
lucrative and therefore more attractive, the Vaisyas abandoned 
their old occupation to the Sudras and themselves became 
merchants- Certain it is that the vast majority of the Hindu 
village peasantry are now Sudras, and they have for centuries 
been nurtured in die belief that they are inferior, that, as 
we should say, they “ belong to the lower classes ,* 1 and must sub¬ 
mit to their betters. And this submission, not as in Islam to 
divine, but rather to human, authority, has been inculcated during 
many centuries, so that it became second nature, just as it has 
become second nature to a Westerner to use money, to wear 
clothes, and to do a hundred and one things no one gives a 
thought to until the East suddenly reveals that it is possible to 
do quite differently. 

There can be little doubt that as the main castes came into 
being they settled down into the villages in company with their 
Dr a vidian predecessors and took on many of their customs,, espe¬ 
cially religious beliefs. That has happened everywhere, and there 
seems no' good reason to suppose that India was an exception. 
The Atharva Veda, which deals entirely with sodls and incanta¬ 
tions, even now used in liturgical rites by the educated as well as 
by the ignorant, is a reflection of this Dravidian influence, for 
nothing could be more striking than the difference in tone and 
substance from the earlier hymns to the Nature Gods in the Rig. 
And this mingling of the races has brought about in the main 
two things. Side by side with the Brahmanical religion, which 
has its foundations in the Veda, has persisted for centuries, from 3 
time, wc may say, before history was written, the old pre-Aryan, 
in some respects perhaps aboriginal, cult of village deities, presid¬ 
ing over smallpox and cholera; probably wc could discover, if we 
had the wisdom and industry of a Frazer, forms of the Corn 
Goddess or the Earth Spirit, or legends and customs of the Spring. 
Frazer docs, in fact, mention the case in the Island of Nias, where 
the villagers sought to keep out illness by means of a rope of 
palm leaves, and'I myself have seen such a rope slung across the 
entrance to an Indian village, chough the ceremonies were less 
elaborate. They did not keep out the cholera, and explained 
that, as thev had forgotten to close the back door, the whore got 
in that way. Or, again, you may find in The Golden Bough an 
instance of knocking oat the front teeth of a supposed wizard to 
* Rapson. Camb. Hittory of India, Vo). 1., p. 5+. 
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prevent the man from uttering malevolent incantations: and that, 
too, can be corroborated from experience. With all that the vii- 
Jagers, m Southern India at least, often have little village shrines 
to Rama as the avatar of Vishnu, and to Aiyanar, the servant of 
the g™s, for whose behests, as well as to go his police rounds in 
the village, a stock of earthenware horses is always kept. Among 
tile Marathas there arc many customs, observed even today by 
educated men, though they cannot tell die reason of them, which 
arc clearly traceable to the Atharva Veda, or find their counter- 
part m ssmibr practices in other lands. 

I am not setting this down in the spirit of The Golden Bough 
but to explain how it is that the old Vedic religion, which has 
survived the onslaught of various Mussulman iconoclasts as well 
as the more pacific attacks of Buddha and Mahavira, transformed 
in the course of time by an intermixture with older cults and by 
the speculation or enthusiasm of saints and thinkers, has persisted 
even among the more sophisticated townsfolk, who probably do 
not know why they do these things, and, if they knew, might 
repudiate them as old wives' tales, while they continued to con- 
form to custom. Much more, therefore, is tradition strong in the 
villages which could not be readied in the earlier days bv the 
changing times and cannot easily be reached even now. Super¬ 
stition, of which there would seem to be more than enough in 
Europe, is more obvious in the Indian village because it is more 
alive u die affairs of every day. So hard does custom die that 
at die time when die air was full of controversy about child mar¬ 
riage and the orthodox were strenuously defending what they 
regarded as a part of religion, thousands of parents hastily be¬ 
trothed their infant children before the day when the abominable 
thing became law. And here we begin dimly to perceive what is 
perhaps the keynote of the peasant's character. His innate respect 
for authonty has not only kept him loyal to existing powers at 
least until very recently, but has led him to acquiescV in their 
decrees, except when in his simple eyes they are overridden by 
what he regards as higher authority. When an attempt was 
rceendy made in one part of India to improve education by con¬ 
centrating the schools, thereby forcing the castes to mingle with 
the no-castes, in accordance with advanced ideas of a common 
humanity, protest after protest was presented. And so because 
his conservatism is strong, because he fears that an innovation 
may in some way which is dimly understood or not understood 
aE ™ bt , c a P rc «pt which he has learned from his youth un 

3 ,^ r U “ k !* prcfcr 7 ° kcc P ancient 

ways where he knows that bis feet are safe. 

And superstition breeds suspicion. A man who believn in 
goddesses of cholera and smallpox, in magic and devils, in omens 
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and incantations, will naluridly think twice before be brings 
down upon him die wrath of these evil spirits, who for all be 
knows may be offended by something that appears quite harm- 
less Is it this idea—for perhaps this is no more than an intelli¬ 
gent guess—which prompts him to offer sacrifice, albeit of fruit 
or flowers, to the demon of the railway engine when it first 
arrives spouting smoke and perhaps fire like a veritable dragonr 
or to suppose that the god or goddess of a river must be propitiated 
with a human sacrifice when he (or she) has been insulted by the 
span of a new bridge? Of course such crudities as these do not 
exist everywhere and to some it may even be a fantastic idea that 
such superstitions can in any way be connected with the prevalent 
suspicion; yet can it be said to be so fantastic when a man will 
believe that a piece of straw tied round the wrist is a cure for 
snake bite, or that a piece of iron laid in the house or worn on 
the person can keep demons at bay? 

Fantastic or not, there arc also historical reasons which may 
appeal more strongly to those disposed to look for utilitarian causes. 
For many centuries ihe peasantry of India were the playthings of 
the nobles, as indeed they were in early England and notably in 
pre-revolutionary France. The sovereign was all-powerful, and 
his Court must*be maintained in splendour; the people existed 
for the sovereign, not the sovereign for the people. Without 
going back into those old times, which may or may not have been 
golden, consider for a moment the long line of Mussulman kings 
with their hatred of the idolater, the melancholy procession 
being varied from time to time by such princes as Firuz and 
Akbar, who had learned, or were innately wise enough, to know 
that their prosperity was bound up in the welfare of the village 
folk. There is nothing in administration that begets the habit 
of suspicion like uncertainty. And what certainty was there that 
after the pacific rule of one prince a tornado of tyranny might 
not set in? War succeeded war in everlasting and painful pro¬ 
cession : the peasant, of whom it is said that he blithely tilled his 
field while the deadly quarrel went on next door, never knew 
when the fruit of his toil would be destroyed, his fields ravaged, 
his very house laid in ruins, in pursuit of a feud in which he 
had but a faint interest. In 136;, we read, 11 The Hindus, horri¬ 
fied by the massacre of 400,000 of their race, including 10,000 of 
the priestly caste, proposed that both parties should agree to spare 
non-combatants in future.” And, again, “ The Hindus now had 
reason to repent their breach of the human treaty between 
Muhammad I. and Ruhka L» for never in the course of a long 
series of wars did either army display such ferocity as did Ahmad s 
troops in this campaign.”* In the face of these holocausts of non- 
• Camb. Modem History, Vol III., pp. 383-397- 
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combatants ,which were doubtless accompanied, as they always 
were, by pillage, rape, and arson, how can it be maintained that 
wars and invasions flowed over the peaceful ryot and left him un¬ 
changed ? To go no further, how docs anyone suppose that the 
gTeat armies were maintained as they marched up and down the 
country regardless of misbelievers of whatever creed? 

The peasant has, it is further contended, implicit faith in the 
justice of the Englishman, and that is on the whole true, not 
because he.knows anything of English ethics, but because he has 
implicit faith in anyone whom he has tried and not found want- 
Ehe English Government is impersonal; its servants are 
almost always sincere and almost always incorruptible* and that 
lor reasons into which we will not now enter, and perhaps more 
than ail they stand aside from those persona] cross-currents and 
complex conditions which are always present to their Indian 
colleagues To the ryot seeing is believing. There is little doubt 
that, if Akbar s servants were as their master, the peasantry trusted 
them also, once they liad proved them. For illiterate though 
_ cy may be in the sense that wc attach eq literacy^ they arc 
always wideawake to their own interests, so far as they under¬ 
stand them, and, like the elephant who first tests 3 bridge before 
he ventures to put his weight upon it, they must be* satisfied 
before they respond to any innovation, however well meant, and 
a single failure will be enough to deter them. They are, after all, 
poor, not with that extreme poverty which k is the delight of 
indignant publicists to proclaim to a scandalized world, but still 
poor enough not to be able to risk the unknown or even the 
still unproven. It i$ better to be content with a moderate return 
by the well-tried methods of ancestors than to rush blindly into 
experiments which in the hands of a government, with trained 
officers and with apparently unlimited resources, may be success¬ 
ful but the success of which in untrained and inexperienced 
hands may be doubtful. Let the other fellow try it first; if he 

succeeds, let others make the attempt, and if they succeed_well 

we shall see. 1 > 

From what has been said, we shall have obtained some clue 
to the apparently contradictory attitude of the peasant to move¬ 
ments sincerely undertaken in his behalf and seemingly impreg- 
nable m demonstration. Here you have a people, still firmly 
believing m the efficacy of pilgrimages to obtain the boon of male 
ofispring, yet reluctant to adopt the obvious advantages of the 
co-operative system, ready to accept the wildest stories that seem 
to transcend the limits of imaginative fancy, yet averse from the 
demonstrable benefit of the humane castration of cattle, prepared 

££,1 * tCmp l C but not 10 disinftct 1 ^k, to drink physically 
mtectcd water bm not ceremonially polluted. Such contradic- 
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tions, which arc the despair of the administrator, arc the product 
of a mixture of religious prejudices, of historical tradition, of an 
ingrained superstition, of shrewd common sense, and of a pru¬ 
dence amounting to mistrust. Why does the ryot still cling to 
the moneylender and his usury rather than join a society where 
money is so much cheaper and is financed by hanks of proved 
stability? Partly because the moneylender does his best to dis¬ 
suade him, having himself vested interests which the law of self- 
preservation impels him to defend; partly, too, because he is 
accommodating and will allow the debt to accumulate, which the 
society cannot afford to do. But largely, also, owing to mistrust 
and suspicion of the various hands, known and unknown, to 
whom the money is surrendered. That is a feeling not unknown 
in Europe; it is safer to have your money in a stocking, where 
you can sec it and feel it and handle it, than to give it over to a 
hank, which, for all you know or can do, may fling it into the 
sea. In the Indian village it is more a question of borrowing 
than of saving in a stocking, but the moneylender is at least 
known; he has perhaps been the banker of your father, and his 
father of your grandfather unto the third and the fourth genera¬ 
tion, and when you see banks failing through dishonesty, or 
petering out through incompetcney, it is wiser to keep to the 
old paths than to venture into new ones which may prove disas¬ 
trous. All history has taught you to steer clear of uncertainty, 
all tradition is there to uphold custom, all authority advises you 
not to abandon the ways of your ancestors. 

Following the same line of thought, may we not explain the 
reluctance of the ryot to adopt the humane method of the castra¬ 
tion of bulls? The operation has been performed in a primitive 
fashion for very many years, perhaps for centuries, for its useful¬ 
ness is well recognized in the service both of agriculture and of 
stockbreeding. But here, again, seeing is believing; the way of 
the ancestors gives ocular proof, but how can you be sure if the 
calf after a couple of seemingly futile nips gets up to graze as if 
nothing had happened? What matter if the old way produces 
more pain and even puts the animal out of action for several days? 
Experience shows that he will recover, and the modern operation, 
if unsuccessful, cannot be tested until too late. 

Which brings us to another charge against the Indian ryot, the 
charge, namely, of cruelty to animals, a sin in English eyes 
that is only second to the sin against the Holy Ghost. But, again, 
we must not judge the ryot according to standards which are not 
his. His religion teaches him—for reasons that are not yet satis¬ 
factorily explained and at which we can only guess—that it is 
sacrilege to kill the bovine species. Here we do encounter a 
cross-current, for, though oxen are not killed, the influence of 
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aboriginal or pre-Aryan cults seems to impose as a higher law the 
sacrifice of buffaloes to a village deity. For just as in Levitical 
times the sinner in ignorance was bidden to bring “a young 
bullock without blemish, 1 ’ so at a certain festival even in a modern 
Indian State tt is customary to sacrifice a ram, which is a recent 
substitute for the aforetime buffalo. That is the law that has 
persisted through the ages. But ordinarily, perhaps owing to the 
inspiring influence of Buddha and Mahavira with their doctrines 
of "ahimsa” and the sanctity of all life, the ryot will not 
deliberately kill, and an ok or cow not at all. While the beast 
yet lives he is carefully tended, and, in places which especially 
value their stock, unremittingly. Yet, like many others not fully 
emancipated from the bondage of ignorance, the Indian ryot 
lacks sympathetic imagination. 14 Thou shalt not kill,” said 
Clough, in bitter satire: 

11 Thou shalt not kill, hut necd’st not strive 
Officiously to keep olive.* 1 

Out of sight is out of mind. By not killing you have kept the 
Law; but the Law has not told you “officiously to keep alive.” 
And so wc find in die Panchatantra that the merchant whose bull 
had sunk in the mud did not destroy him, but left him to care¬ 
takers, who in their turn abandoned him to his fate. In like 
manner it was related only the other day of bulls that sank irre¬ 
trievably in the sand of an unbridged river that they were left 
helpless to tile tender mercies of birds which pecked out their still 
living eyes. This is not deliberate cruelty. If you may not 
kill and cannot stay, what are you to do? It is the cruelty of 
ignorance, the cruelty of a mind which refuses to dwell on what 
it would much rather forget, far less reprehensible in ethics than 
the cruelty of Nero or of the Spanish Inquisition, or of those who 
in India itself Bayed and mutilated and impaled their human 
victims. 

It seems to us incomprehensible that the ryot, who is so slow 
to accept what to us is obvious, will swallow greedily any fantastic 
fairy talc which has sufficient currency in the bazaars. He is 
for all his shrewdness a primitive man, compared with the more 
sophisticated peasantry in Europe, and remains so even if wc dis¬ 
count the fact that few of us really know the rustic mind of 
England, let alone France or Germany. Realism is the property 
of the educated. If you can believe that the charms of the 
Atharva Veda arc always efficacious, in spite of evidence to the 
contrary, that cholera can be kept away by a magic string of 
leaves, and that spirits are all about you, waiting for chances to 
injure, there is no great difficulty in believing any idle gossip of 
the bazaar, however improbable. In this case there is the tradi- 
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tion of the ages to support you, coupled often with fear and sus- 

{ )icion; in the other there is but the word of the official, who, 
or aught that is apparent, may have some sinister design upon 
social or religious life. All reformers find opposition; all inno¬ 
vators have to overcome scepticism, and yet the innovations of 
yesterday become the commonplaces of today. The Indian ryot 
is removed from the experience of every day by one or two degrees 
because he has not had the same advantages. 

There remain, however, other characteristics which can hardly 
be explained on these lines, but which we, not being analytical 
psychologists, arc content to class as national. At times impassive 
and stoical, infinitely patient in adversity, the Indian of the lower 
and peasant classes can be roused to gusts of unreasoning fury 
which die down as easily as they are bom. Every student of 
India knows this. He knows that such terrific spectacles as the 
massacre of Cawnpore arc due, not to any deep-laid plot and not 
necessarily to any deeply felt antagonism, but often to some 
chance incident which causes crowds to collect, and separates 
them into opposing camp on the basis of race or of creed. When 
the countryside believed that the British Government was over¬ 
thrown and that the reign of Gandhi had begun, they were, in 
their excited enthusiasm, blind to all reason and evidence, and, 
when the passionate fit was over, they accepted calmly enough 
what should have been dear from the beginning. 'rticrc was 
once a case on the west coast which began with a man placidly 
sweeping up some dead leaves and ended by a father dashing out 
the brains of his babv girl to take vengeance on his enemy. 

But, with all his feelings and his contradictions, the ryot is— 
and this, too, might be ascribed to the national character—a gentle¬ 
man. In hospitality' he need not fear competition within the 
limits of his humble means, and, in spite of what is sometimes 
said to the contrary, he is as capable as any man of gratitude, not 
only for favours received, but for effort made perhaps without 
result. He has, and is careful of, his own self-respect, and if he 
is prone to factions in his village, that is in large measure because 
of the narrowness of his outlook. We all regard him with liking, 
if not with affection, no matter in what part of India our lot has 
been cast, for we are all prompted by the man himself to— 

" Be to his faults a link blind 
And 10 his virtues very kind." 
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COLLEGE EDUCATION IN INDIA 

By Sir George Anderson, cxe. 

(The author wat until recently Director of Public Instruction 
in the Punjab) 

Two reports of considerable importance and interest have recently 
been published on the subject of college education in India. The 
first is dint of the Commission on Christian Higher Education in 
India, which was appointed by the International Missionary 
Council at a meeting held at Williamstown, Massachusetts, in 
July, 1929. The chairman of the Commission was Dr. A. B. 
Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, and the members 
were all men of repute and experience cither in India or in 
America, The report is replete with interest and with stimulating 
suggestions. The second is the report of the Indian Military 
College Committee, which was appointed by the Government of 
India. The chairman was Sir Philip Chetwode, Commander- 
In-Chief in India, and the committee included a number of 
officials. Indian public men who had shown interest in the sub¬ 
ject, and representatives of the Indian States. The report is a 
brief and practical document, but it is somewhat overshadowed 
in hulk by a number of additional notes which appear to travel 
beyond the actual terms of reference. 

The appointment of the Commission was a wise step and was 
prompted by the educational missionaries themselves, who have 
Jong been feeling that the system is proving too strong for them. 
In these days of constant change it is advisable from time to time 
to take stock of the situation, and to examine whether present 
policy is in harmony with present conditions and whether a 
dearly defined objective is being placed before the workers in 
this important part of the mission held. That there have recently 
been rapid changes in the life of India there can be no doubt, 
and time map show that these changes have been even more wide* 
spread than is realized at present. The Commission have amply 
supported this contention in an admirable introductory chapter 
entitled “Changing India,” “The disruptive effects of new 
economic forces in an old traditional society," the growing spirit 
of an aggressive nationalism, agrarian unrest, the reawakening of 
the Muslim community, the uprising of the outcastc, die move- 
ment towards the emancipation of women, the advancement 
of the Christian Church, all have contributed towards this 
changed position. In the sphere of religion there are now 
prominent two contradictory movements, the one towards a re- 
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turn (though in many ways an artificial return) to extreme ortho¬ 
doxy, which itself is allied with a spirit of militant communalism, 
and the other not only away from orthodoxy, but away from 
religion altogether. In this welter of confusion the student com¬ 
munity is fast losing its bearings. Many of the students are 
taking refuge in an easy-going compromise in, the belief (if ii 
is to be called a belief) that all religions are equally good and 
true. In illustration, the Commission quote the statement of a 
Bengali student that he prayed daily to Buddha, Krishna, Kali, 
Christ, Muhammad, and Socrates. But, as they go on to urge, 
“a half-way house to a bold affirmation that all religions arc 
equally false is the assertion that all religions arc equally true;" 
and it is not a matter for surprise that the forces of secularism 
are fast gaining ground. But it is just these very difficulties that 
give to missions today even greater opportunities of service to 
India than in the past. This thought is well expressed in a 
striking passage of the report: ‘‘The ancient social system of 
India is far less ready than was England in the eighteenth century 
(at the time of the Industrial Revolution) to adapt itself to the 
new economic forces, and the dangers of disruption and chaos 
arc correspondingly greater. There surely was never a greater 
challenge to the healing and transforming power of the 
Christian message than this chaotic and troubled India of today.” 

Having thus painted the background of their enquiry, the 
Commission proceeded to examine whether the Christian col¬ 
leges, as now circumstanced, arc in a position to rise to these 
great opporuinitics. Though they were careful to pay a well- 
merited tribute to those who have worked hard and well in face 
of great difficulties and to point out that many of the defects 
recorded in the report arc due to causes beyond their control, 
their answer was in the negative, “The colleges have long been 
out of relation to the Christian Church,” and that at the very time 
when in other spheres of activity a large measure of autonomy 
is being entrusted to it- This criticism is supported by the com 
parativcly small number of Indian Christian teachers and students 
working in the Christian colleges. The proportion of Christian 
students in the Madras Presidency and States is one-fourth of 
the total enrolment in these colleges, and in the north it is only 
6 per cent. The Edwardcs College, Peshawar, with only 2 
Christians out of 118 students, and the Indore Christian College 
with only 8 out of 364 arc extreme examples of this shortage 
of Christian students. As the Commission observe, “ it must be 
difficult for the Christian atmosphere to be maintained in a col¬ 
lege when it has only 37 Christians on its mils out of 1,063,” 
as is the case in the Forman Christian College, Lahore. And 
this unfavourable position is rendered even more difficult when 
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the staff is also preponderantly non-Christian. If the women’s 
colleges arc removed from calculation, the proportion of Indian 
Christian teachers is only 35-2 per cent, as against 64-8 per cent, 
of Indian non-Christian teachers. The Commission were also 
driven to the conclusion that there has been deterioration in the 
educational effideucy of the colleges. This is due to many 
causes: to swollen numbers owing to the painful necessity of 
balancing accounts by means of increased fee-receipts, to depleted 
staffs, and to insufficient financial support. Even in the Madras 
Christian College, with its fine record of past service, it is re¬ 
corded that “ with over 800 students, with a Senatus of about 
16, with laboratories and libraries cramped for lack of funds, 
wc cannot hope to do more than mark time,*’ The colleges 
have also become entangled in a vicious university system, with 
its restrictive regulations, with its mass examinations and mass 
teaching, with its material outlook. Thus, in the opinion of 
the Commission, the colleges have lost the initiative which once 
was theirs, and are becoming content to accept the position 
as they find it and to concentrate on the work of character- 
building and personal influence and on their religious teaching. 
The staffs have therefore been placed in an impossible position. 
They arc asked " to do second-class educational work in order 
to have a chance of doing first-class religious w'ork, a position 
in w'hich no Christian teacher can acquiesce,” 

1 he Commission discarded the idea of things continuing as 
they are, and also that of the missions retreating altogether 
from the university connection and seeking other opportunities 
of achieving their ideals. They also rejected the proposal of 
creating a Christian university, as it “ would have at least the 
appearance of increasing the communalism which is already the 
curse of India.” They tried to reach a solution from within 
the existing system on the ground that, though it should never 
be exclusive, Christian work should always be distinctive, and 
they therefore tried to devise distinctive features for the colleges. 
The curriculum of the colleges should be based on the principle 
that Christianity would best be understood by those who had 
received a well-balanced training for the understanding, the 
judgment and the imagination, and thus teaching on these lines 
should be an antidote against the growing tendency towards 
secularism among the students. In addition, the college staffs 
should undertake new functions of extension and research which 
would associate them more intimately with the rest of the 
Christian enterprise. It was hoped that by these means not only 
would the trained judgment of the staffs be harnessed in the 
cause of the Christian Church, but also that as a result of this 
wider intimacy with practical problems the actual teaching would 
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become a more inspiring reality to the students and would 
turn their minds to a love of service in place of the present 
quest for Government service, in which but few can be successful. 
In order to cement this more vital connection with the Indian 
Church, die agency and the machinery' of the colleges should 
be remodelled. A common organization is proposed with a view 
to uniting all the colleges in the common Christian purpose, 
and the government of the colleges should be transferred to 
boards of direction functioning in India. A larger proportion 
of Indian Christians should be employed and greater responsi¬ 
bility entrusted to them. The colleges, again, should be restricted 
in numbers and should become more residential. Thus, they 
should become 11 the expression of the initiative and responsibility 
of Indian Christians.” 

Throughout the report there is an apprehension that the 
missions may be prevented from carrying out these or other re¬ 
forms by the interference of Government arid the universities, 
but there seems little justification for these fears. The real ground 
for complaint against Government and the universities is not in 
their interference, but in tbeir very inactivity and in their com¬ 
pliance with much that is futile which now passes as university 
education. It is in this respect that the report of the Indian 
Military Committee will be of value. The two main recom¬ 
mendations of the committee were that the course of the pro¬ 
posed college should be one of three years, and that the age of 
admission should be between eighteen and twenty. It was with 
reluctance that the Committee made these proposals, as the Indian 
cadets would receive their commissions at a later age than the 
English cadets who receive their training at Woolwich and Sand¬ 
hurst; and arrangements were suggested with a view to coun¬ 
teracting this handicap in the matter of ordinary promotion, 
attainment to command, and pension. The Committee were 
driven to these conclusions by defects in the educational system 
of India, which they summarized in these words: 

“There does not seem to us a sufficient guarantee that 
boys have always received an adequate schooling in what arc 
usually considered to be the basic subjects of school education. 
Such general education should be given in a good and well- 
regulated school, but we observe that many boys pass matricu¬ 
lation at the early age of fifteen (or even younger) and then 
proceed to a college. They thus lose the bracing stimulus 
of school life, and are denied suitable training in those 
qualities which are so valuable to success in life. However 
beneficial it may be in other directions, a college education 
is no substitute for good school education (with its school 
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discipline, its school games, and its school methods of work) 
for boys who are on the threshold of professional study.” 

It would appear that, in their summary of the present position 
of the Christian colleges, the Commission did not take suffiriendv 
into account the new complexities which have recently been 
introduced into the college system. The number of studeDts is 
rising by leaps and bounds; and, as was ohserved by the Indian 
Military College Committee, many of them “ arc so deficient in 
English that they cannot follow the lectures which arc delivered 
in that language.” The Hartog Committee arrived at similar 
opinions: ”The Indian universities arc not giving adequate 
attention to the adjustment of admission to graduation standards, 
but, on the contrary, are overburdening themselves, and are 
allowing their constituent and affiliated colleges to overburden 
themselves with a large number of students who have little or 
no chance of completing a university course successfully and on 
whom the expenditure of money on university education is 
wasted.’ A further complication is caused by the fact that in 
recent years the very type of student lias been in a state of 
transformation. In the past, the students were mainly the sons 
of die professional, official, and urban classes, and the task of 
teaching them was comparatively easy and straightforward. In 
recent years, more and more boys from the villages have availed 
themselves of the extended facilities for school education and are 
finding their way to the college classes. These, in particular, 
need support and guidance from the college staffs, who should 

S ssess a right understanding of their needs and difficulties. 

icre can be little wonder that the position, already difficult, 
has been rendered far more difficult by these further complica¬ 
tions, In short, the students are far more numerous than they 
were; a large number are unfitted for university education; others 
arc as yet too young for such education; others, again, arc ill 
at ease in an urban environment; and all arc handicapped by 
an inferior type of school education, which is dominated from 
top to bottom by the demands of the matriculation examination, 
and which, in the ease of many, is far too short. The so-called 
enslavement of the student is the result. Dire economic neces¬ 
sity drives most of the students to regard Government service 
as almost the only means of earning a livelihood; and as the 
numbers in Government service are limited, the unemployment 
of students is a serious phenomenon. In such circumstances the 
enslavement of the teacher follows inevitably, as unless he teaches 
as and what the student wants, the colleges would quickly be 
denuded of their students. 

It is a fallacy to assume, as many seem to assume, that the 
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solution of India’s educational difficulties is merely a question 
of money. Indeed, additional money may only result in an 
accentuation of these difficulties. The Hartog Committee rightly 
urged that it is die waste and ineffectiveness of the educational 
system in India which is so baffling: “ Money is no doubt 
essential, but even more essential is a well-directed policy carried 
out by effective and competent agencies determined to eliminate 
waste of all kinds.” It is unfortunate that the Government 
agency' docs not seem to be even as competent as it has been 
in the past to carry out this difficult task. In the first place, 
the Government failed for many years to establish a new service 
in place of the old Indian Educational Service, with the 
result that the higher ranks of the educational services are already 
seriously depleted. In the second place, little seems to have been 
done by the Government of India to carry out the proposal of 
the Hartog Committee that some coordinating educational 
authority should be established. It therefore seems probable that 
things will continue to drift, though not to smoother waters. 

The report of the Commission now lies before the mission 
authorities, who, after reviewing every' aspect of mission work, 
will be faced with the responsibility for framing a policy in 
such a way that the valuable agency and the considerable re¬ 
sources which arc now available will be used to the best purpose. 
In this task they will be much assisted by the Commission’s 
report. There should be general agreement that a common 
organization should be created with a view to binding all the 
colleges together in a common Christian purpose, that the 
government of the colleges should be transferred to boards of 
direction functioning in India, that the Indian Christian element 
(if more recruits with suitable qualifications arc forthcoming) 
should be increased both in numbers and in responsibility, that 
the colleges should be restricted in numbers and become more 
residential. It is not possible, however, to accept the proposals 
regarding the work of extension and research without reservation. 
If the primary purpose is to encourage in the staffs a right under¬ 
standing of the students and their peculiar needs, then much 
benefit should result. But it is somewhat optimistic to expect 
that the hard-worked staffs will be in a position “to answer the 
questions which the community is asking.” The majority of 
Indian Christians are of the poor and needy who live in villages; 
and there is a danger that the investigations of the college staffs 
will be vitiated by their urban environment. And there is still 
the much wider question whether, in the depressing circum¬ 
stances which have been described, it is advisable to continue 
within the existing university system. If, however, colleges are 
to continue, they must be good and therefore expensive. It seems 
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inevitable that they should be reduced not oniv in size, but also 
very largely in number, 

The Commission realized that they were surveying only one 
portion of mission enterprise in education, and that very possibly 
other portions have stronger claims to support; and it may well 
be that some of their suggestions which do not lie strictly within 
their terms of reference will prove to be the most valuable. 
They clearly felt that the women’s colleges are more fortunately 
placed than the men’s colleges, and Lhat money spent on the 
education of girls will be fruitful of good results. They also 
urged that there is “ no more imperative need in the whole of 
the Christian enterprise in India than the provision for Christian 
boys of schools such as Christian parents in the West would feel 
to be satisfactory for the education and training of their sons.” 
In this respect, again, the report of the Indian Military' College 
Committee will be of value. The Committee noted with satis¬ 
faction several steps which arc being taken to improve and to 
prolong the schooling given to Indian boys, and expressed a hope 
that “ the aims of the late Mr. S. R. Das will soon be realized 
and that a school or schools of the type desired by him will 
soon be established. It is significant that, in their proposals 
for the recruitment of cadets, the Committee felt bound very 
largely to go outside the existing system. The Commission also 
suggested Chat increased scope lies before the missions in the 
training of teachers, work in which the American Presbyterian 
Mission at Moga in the Punjab have already set so excellent an 
example. 

Whatever be the result of these two reports on the matters at 
issue, they will certainly exercise much influence. Reading be¬ 
tween their pages, many admirable principles emerge, such as: 

/. Education divorced from religion is bound sooner or later 
to cause trouble. 

2 The education of the intelligentsia should not be maintained 
at the expense of the education of the masses; and the intelli¬ 
gentsia should be trained for service to the masses. 

3. Unless there is a well-defined policy and a competent agency 
to carry it out, much that passes for education will prove wasteful 
and ineffective. 

A well-conducted school is a more fitting place than a 
college for a boy between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 

5. A university' should not be cramped by the presence of large 
numbers of students who are not fitted to benefit by university 
education; nor should admission to Government service be the 
primary aim of the students. University examinations should 

be used as little as possible as the admission test to Government 
service. 
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6 . The school and the home should be in harmony with each 
other. 

y. Little and good. The aim of a mission should be to make 
a distinctive contribution towards the better life of the people 
rather than to compete with Government and other agencies 
in providing the ordinary facilities of education to large numbers. 

8 . Colleges should not be aloof from the lives of the people. 

9. The education of girls is as important (or more important) 
as the education of boys. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON CHINESE CHARACTER 
Bv Brigadier-General C, D, Bruce, C.B.E. 

(The writer was for sixteen years in China, both in pre and post-war 
_ >s, me tiding ses'en years as Chief Commissioner of the International 
1 olice m Shanghai, acted as adviser on police affairs to the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment, and was for six years in command of the Wci-Hai-Wei " Chinese 
Regiment. He has travelled extensively in the interior as well as in 
Central Asia and Russian Turkestan. He is the author of In the Foot* 
fiefs o/ Marco Polo, a journey overland from Simla to Peking.) 

J* Pttts P° rl * Cki ™~ By Lucy SoothiU. Hodder and Stoughton, an. 
Fa, ** **■ Lib,™. 

^ CUme T ‘ ,Km - B r e™ 

Chw. Par Marc Chadourne. Dessiiu de Covarrubias. Parts : Lihrairie 

Irion, 15 IudcSk 

To readers of books upon the Far East the Sino-Japanese dispute 
m Manehuoa is probably the event upon which they desire further 
information. The expert may be aware both " why ” and “ how " 
the dispute arose. The man-in-thc-street may well fed confused 
not to say amazed, why such an apparently trivia! cause—the inter¬ 
ruption of traffic upon the South Manchurian Railway by Chinese 
soldiers—should have raised an international situation of world¬ 
wide importance. 

A careful perusal of these four books will help to throw light 
upon the matter. In its own degree each book has a contribution 
to make towards the understanding of Chinese character. Without 
some such understanding any attempt to explain the '* how” or 
the why of the Manchurian dispute is merely beating the air. 
To grasp the fundamentals of Chinese character is to go a long 
way towards understanding not only the Manchurian dispute but 
also most of the trouble wfich has beset that unfortunate country 
during the last half-century. In A Passport to China is depicted 
the hfc-story of a missionary's wife, and in this simple but inform- 
ing book we read what Chinese character can be. Here in the 
daily round, the common task of peasant life, for good or for evil 
w l? rc shown character at its highest level and at its lowest. 

Toe story of their life, as the late Mrs, Soothill and her husband 
lived it, can never be told again, for to live such a life in China is 
no longer possible. That such a life must at times have been hcart- 
,2; n rts disappointments, in the failure of its hopes, in its 
solation from friends and home, is no doubt all true, but it was 
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saved by the high purpose which never failed to sustain the two it 
most concerned. 

Commencing with early impressions on board the little coast- 
steamer Yung Ning (“ Eternal Peace ”), which carried the newly 
married pair to their new home up “ the Bowl ” river south of 
Ningpo, the reader is introduced to the ** City-of-the-South,” its 
inhabitants and modes of life. We are told about Chinese officials, 
also about the British Consul and other missionaries. Consuls like 
missionaries can be a little mnd at times. But consuls, Mrs. 
Soothill tells us, had no monopoly of madness. Some missionaries 
were out to break any such monopoly. One in particular could be 
very trying. His idiosyncrasy by in his invariable habit of signing 
all letters, business or otherwise, “ Yours in Christ.” As a mis¬ 
sionary discussing with a distant colleague their mutual life’s work 
no fault could be found with such a signature. Only when 
attached to his monthly order for stores from Shanghai, tinned 
salmon, sausages, soap and so forth, might it have sounded a 
little out of place. 

Not the least attractive side of Mrs. Soothill’s book lies in its 
intensely human attitude. It shows us the friendships existing 
between Sing Su, her husband, herself, and their many devoted 
Chinese friends. There are numerous stories illustrating the ties 
between the “ foreign devils " and those they came to help. Few 
among them equal in simple pathos and horror that of Saloa the 
leper. That of the “ Passport to Heaven ” is hard to beat for 
human poignancy. 

A question Mrs. Soothill constantly asked herself, and it is a 
question which repeatedly occurs to the mind of any thinking 
foreigner, is, why the obvious and outstanding good points in¬ 
herent in the characters of so many Chinese of the peasant class are 
so rarely, so very rarely, found and shown in the lives of officials? 
It is necessary to have Jived in intimate relationship with the 
peasant classes to realize the vital truth of this fact. 

Whatever may have been the individual opinion in the past 
as to missionary work in China, Mrs, Sootmll gives us quite 
plainly the Chinese official view in die early eighties. 

“ In our salad days,” she writes, “ in die City-of-the-South die 
greatest obstacle we had to contrnd against was the Mandarins. 
From the highest, called the Taotai, down to the smallest of the 
innumerable throng of officials, they were dead against us. Nor 
can we withhold a measure of sympathy if we succeed in putting 
ourselves in the place of either Mandarin or people.” 

Mrs. Soothill quotes the reasons for this attitude. A well-known 
Anglo-Catholic nas recently emphasized the fact of the growing 
breach between organized religion and those people who for 
various reasons stand outside its borders. It is every day becoming 
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more obvious, he continues, to the modern temperament of both 
old and young, religious, philosophical, or scientific, that inasmuch 
as different Churches appeal to different types of mind it is futile 
to hope that any one Church can or may be the Church of all 
humanity. The question naturally arises: Is there, then, not any 
point at which the best elements in each religion can meet, be it 
Christian religion, Confucianism, Buddhism, or Shintoism? 

Life in the backwater of a small Chinese city may be narrow, 
may seem wasted, may even become harmful to foreigners who 
attempt to lead it. This depends, for the most part, upon their 
personality. The late Mrs. Sooth ill lived this life for many years 
without losing her ideals. She has left behind her an extremely 
interesting record of it, of her Chinese friends, of their characters, 
and of their sterling worth. 

In La Chine Nationalise M. jean Rodes has surrounded his 
readers with a somewhat different atmosphere. That he paints a 
more sombre picture and in darker colours than those made use 
of by the authoress of A Passport to China is not to be wondered 
at. In this little book of under two hundred pages M. Rodes 
writes of a period when dark clouds had already begun to hover 
over China. Some had already begun to break, others were 
gathering on a stormy horizon. 

M. Rodes is a man of the world, and began as a war corres¬ 
pondent during the Russo-Japanese War h 1904-1905. He is the 
author of other books on China. This little volume is one of a 
Well-known French series of Questions of the Present Day , It is a 
book English readers would do well to srudy. There can, of 
course, be little of novelty- in any story of the last five-and-twenty 
years in China. But the story can be, and in this case is, told in a 
manner English readers do not often have the chance of reading, 
hi. Rodes knows his subject thoroughly, and offers a point of view 
of China which the logic of the French mind visualizes perhaps 
more clearly than does our less exact British mentality. The story 
begins with the Revolution, the ousting of the Manchti Dynasty 
and the attempt of Yuan Shih-Kai to found a new one, From the 
epoch-making year 1912 to the murder of Chang Tso-lin, the 
actual ruler of Manchuria at Moukden in 1928, wt are given a 
carefully explained narrative of all the main events. The last 
chapter of the book carries the story down to February, 1930 
upon which date the Nationalist, so-called, Government of China 
issued the diplomatic note informing the Governments of Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Holland, Norway, and Brazil 
that it had decided to abolish Extraterritoriality. The fulfilment 
of this amazing decision, now postponed until January 1 iov* 
docs not come within the limits of M, Rodes 1 book. 7 
On the major events which occurred in China during these 
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twenty-five years the author has some interesting comments to 
offer. Amongst the events were the endless civil wars, the rise of 
the Canton parts' in 1917, and the election of Sun Yat-Sen as the 
Southern President, Sun Yat-Sen s appeal for help to Moscow, 
Communists, North versus South, Chang Tsolin, the Kuomin- 
tang, the Nationalist Government and Foreign Powers. About ad 
these matters M. Rodes has his own point of view and does not 
hesitate to state it. Chapter 1 ., Part 2, should be of special interest, 
as M, Rodes commences by outlining the policy in the mind of 
Sun Yat-Sen from the moment he became master of Canton. The 
aim and object of this policy was to free China and to place his 
country outwardly at any rate—upon an equality with other 
Western nations. To do this China must be unified, and the first 
step was to impose his will on the North and occupy the Yangtze 
Valley. It was left to Chiang Kai-Shek nominally, actually to 
Borodin die Bolshevist agent with the Soviet General Galen 
his staff, to carry out this intention. Aided by money, arms, and 
munitions supplied by Moscow, the first coup succeeded beyond all 
expectation. Following the Changsha brutalities, the occupation 
and massacre at Nanking, came the advance upon Shanghai the 
richest and most tempting prize in all China. That this con¬ 
summation was prevented by the hurried despatch, just in time, 
of the Shanghai Defence Force by the British Government, all 
the world is aware. Following this came the attempt to advance 

upon Peking by Chiang Kai-Shek, his failure and temporary 
resigns uorL r J 

M. Rodes tells of the murder of Chang Tso-lin in detail. He 
does not pretend to say who was responsible, but quotes the various 
stones current at the time. The second and successful advance on 
Peking 15 described, as is the removal of the capital to Nanking 
Towards the end of the book M. Rodes discusses the policies 
pursued by the various Great Powers in China, and this is not the 
least interesting portion of it. M. Rodes dates the decline of 
European prestige in the Far East from the time of the Washing¬ 
ton Conference of 1921-1922. At that period, he says, the chaobc 
condition of China was already well understood, and should have 
been made use of to resist the illegal and excessive demands of 
Chinese diplomats, also as a standpoint from which the whole 
situation in China should have been discussed afresh. 

England, writes M. Rodes, followed the policy of abandoning 
her concessions at Chinkiang, Amoy, and Hankow and has sup 
rendered her lease of Wei Hai Wei. What benefit of any kind 
“Jj* sJlc ( /f cciv ed by her policy? America continued to play the 
role of * best friend " to China, to a large extent at the instigation 
of American missionaries. She also concluded with Nanking 
a commercial treaty without any warning to the other Powers 
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who had participated in the Washington Conference. Japan’s 
relations with China were at this period particularly difficult and 
the Chinese manifested their hatred to both Japan and England 
by intensive boycotts. Nanking, without any warning, abolished 
—on paper—the Japanese Treaty of Commerce about to expire. 
At the time this is being written the relations between China and 
Japan have become still more embittered. France, to some extent, 
M. Rodes considers, has followed the policy agreed upon at Wash¬ 
ington by not allowing herself to be led by the nose, France, 
within certain limits, has kept her freedom in all her dealings 
with China. In spite of pressure she has retained her concessions 
at Hankow and, so far, her own courts of law at Shanghai. This, 
according to M, Rodes, without losing “ face ” in her dealings 
w ith leading Chinese. Sovici-Russia, as M. Rodes understands her 
policy, is the only Power which, having employed, vis-h-vis China, 
the "energetic means" of other days to regulate their relation¬ 
ships, scores. Considering, as M. Rodes points out, that Soviet- 
Russia has been mainly responsible in later years for creating the 
" Anti-Imperialist " movement in China, this strikes him as some¬ 
what surprising. Had M, Rodes remembered that, as always, the 
Chinese yield anything to force, nodiing to sweet reasonableness, 
his surprise might perhaps have been less. Obviously he could not 
be cognizant of all the influences actuating the various Powers in 
their dealings with China, influences which no doubt impelled 
each to act as it did. It U certain that weighty reasons could be 
produced to uphold the various policies. Tliat they have, so far, 
tailed individually in effecting their purpose may be unfortunate. 
Turning the other cheek has not achieved the desired end, but 
may this not point to the fact that another policy is indicated— 
viz., a united policy tending to help China to extricate herself and 
her roiling millions from the bog in which they arc, at present, 
helplessly wallowing. 

It has recently been remarked, and by another Frenchman, that 
reconciliation and understanding between Europe and Asia would 
be the great task of the coming generation—a task W'orthy of the 
finest minds. 

An English Lady in Chinese Turkestan should remind readers 
of the loneliness and banishment so frequently suffered by British 
officials who represent the Empire in far distant lands; also, it 
should not be forgotten, suffered by their wives and families. 
Lady Macartney is one of these ladies condemned to pass many 
years of her life—seventeen in all—remote from kith or kin. In 
cities so isolated as Kashgar in Chinese Turkestan, Meshed In 
Persia, Kabul In Afghanistan, and in many others the life lived 
by British diplomats and Bridsh representatives is sufficient to 
lest the quality of the strongest, both mentally and physically, for 
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such loneliness, such isolation as is their portion is quite capable 
of inducing physical disability, That it rarely does so speaks very 
highly for those subjected to such a test. In a sense this test may 
be said to be the hallmark of all our great Empire-builders and 
administrators. 

In An English Lady in Chinese Turkestan we have a very 
interesting record of life in one of the most lonely of these outposts 
of civilization. Chinese Turkestan, or Sinkiang, to give its Chinese 
name, as everyone now knows, is one of the most distant scats 
of Chinese authority—so far as that authority runs—under Chinese 
jurisdiction. How long that authority is likely to endure hangs 
chiefly upon the present and future trend of Soviet-Russian policy 
in Central Asia. Lady Macartney’s story doses with the com¬ 
mencement of the Great War, but much has happened in Central 
Asia since the end of the Great War, Russian Turkestan has 
passed tlirough one revolution after another. What may yet 
happen on the Russo-Chincse frontier in close proximity to w hich 
Kashgar is situated, again, depends chiefly upon the immediate 
orientation of Chinese policy. 

Sinkiang as a province has always been entirely neglected by 
boch past and present Chinese Governments, as the present writer 
knows from personal experience, fn the present chaotic state of 
affairs in China that Government has neither the will nor the 
power to do more than tolerate stagnation, leaving the future 
awakening of the province to SovietJtus&a* Already her strategic 
railways run in comparatively close proximity to Kashgar itself, 
and are connected directly with Moscow. Upon the Chinese side 
of the frontier there is no railway communication of any kind 
within a thousand mites. 

A considerable portion of Lady Macartney’s book is taken up 
with her journeys to and from Kashgar through Russian- 
Turkestan and Russia proper, and are well worth reading. To 
anyone who may have travelled in Russian-Turkestan in pre-w*ar 
days, her description of the post-routes, the Central Asian Railway, 
the officials and the people will recall happy memories of kindly 
hospitality from old-time military and civil officials, also of a 
contented and peaceful population. Lady Macartney saw the 
fringe of the 1911-1913 Revolution reach that far distant border¬ 
land, and, as frequently happens in China, the officials fiving for 
asylum to the safety of the British Consulate. This custom is 
not unknown at Shanghai, Hong-Kong, and other harbours of 
refuge when clouds arc lowering in the interior of China. The 
account of Lady Macartney's last journey home from Kashgar 
partly by the post-route and across the RussoChinese border is 
not the least interesting of the many descriptions to be found in 
her welcome book. 
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When writing Chine, the author of this small book, one 
imagines, made no pretensions to being other than a bird of 
passage. But M. Marc Chadourne has the eye of a hawk in 
picking out, while mentally hovering, just what he is in search of. 
The contents of this book may be compared to a scries of flashlight 
mental pictures, and a very penetrating light it is which M. 
Chadourne throws upon his various subjects. There are, of course, 
many matters he docs not touch upon, in spite of the somewhat 
comprehensive tide of the book. The various questions discussed 
are treated in a whimsical and often metaphorical manner which 
conceals truths a reader may sometimes nave to probe for: but 
they are there. 

The illustrations of the book by Covarrubias arc something out 
of the common. Though line-drawings after a style resembling 
that made use of by early Egyptian artists, the illustrations arc 
extraordinarily successful in depicting not only tile outward self 
but the inner soul of the human subjects, if this can be done in 
so simple a manner. To anyone familiar with the subjects of these 
portraits in real life these sketches will fairly hit him in the eye. 
Cruelly realistic as some are, from the humble rickshaw coolie to 
the “ Napoleon of China," Chiang Kai-Shek, the drawings are 
speaking likenesses of outstanding types in Nationalist China to¬ 
day, Soldiers, bandits, communists, students, merchants, flappers 
—dancing and otherwise—even domestics, all are there, and by 
the pencil of a consummate artist available for study by readers 
who may have had no opportunity of seeing, at first hand, types 
about whom they have so frequently read and heard. 

In the opening chapter the author finds himself soliloquizing at 
the base of the Great Wall upon its significance to China. Chu 
Yung Kuan and the Nankow Pass have been written of and 
described hundreds of times and naturally, for down the latter 
may have passed, millenniums ago, the vanguard of the human 
race. For M. Chadourne " La Muraille de Chine vir,” and it is, 
metaphorically speaking, “the father of all Chinese Dragons,” 
this wall which climbs and crawls for hundreds of miles across 
China. Round the Great Wail as China’s guardian dragon 
M. Chadourne weaves his picture of China. 

He has something to say upon most of the burning questions 
of the day, and Lhe unfailing humour of his treatment of these 
subjects makes easy reading. The author’s favourite method is to 
find a local friend on the spot, and in conversation with him to 
impart to his readers the information he desires to put before 
them. M, Chadourne can be serious as well as humorous, as his 
description of Borodin’s career and of Moscow’s attempt to drag 
China into the Bolshevist orbit testifies. He has interesting 
sketches to offer of life as lived both by foreigners and Chinese 
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The Ikouk Cito Service, shot—1930. By L. S. S. O'MaLIcy, e.i.E., Indian 
Civil Service, retired. With a foreword by the Right Hon, the Marquess 
of Zetland, G.c.s.i,, G.C.LE. (John Murray .) tas, net, 

(Ret iewed by J. V. S. Wilkinson.) 

The Indian Civilian is a trained compiler, accustomed to the collection 
of facts and the production of miscellaneous monographs. Forgotten 
tracts by Civilian* on crop and trade statistics, the customs of aboriginal 
tribes, and the inscriptions in Jesuit graveyards, lumber the secretariat 
libraries, Moreover, there has been a whole series of fine l.CS. historians, 
tram Or me onwards. Yet for some mysterious reason no Civilians, [ think, 
have yet attempted to write die history of die Service as a whole. Presum¬ 
ably the fascination of the subject did not compensate for its difficulties— 
difficulties arising from the endless variety of the work, the many changes 
that have taken place in the conditions of service, and the bewildering 
range of the problems that the I.C-S. has had to confront; for no history 
of a civil administration can ignore the history of the country administered. 
Mr. O'Malley has done his work extremely efficiently. His book is well 
arranged and dearly written, and while leaving out very little that is 
worth recording, it avoids the tedious and unnecessary, ft eschews sensa- 
rionalism. but is thoroughly interesting almost throughout. 

The process by which the modern Civilian developed out of the Factor 
or Writer of a seventeenth century Merchant Company was a continuous 
ore. though Mr. O’Malley is dearly correct in his view that the first real 
LC. 5 , started under Warren Hastings, The merchants were systematically 
trained and transformed into administrators, and in a few years Hastings, 
who had no sentimental affection for the old Collectors, could pay a 
handsome and sincere tribute to the efficiency and honourable traditions of 
the new officials. Trading was henceforward confined to lHc tegular 
commercial department, which was abolished in 1833. The transfer of the 
Government of India to the Crown after the Mutiny, white it made little 
difference to the position and prospects of members of the 1 .C.S,, led 
inevitably, though with no catastrophic change, to a complete uniformity 
of condition. Tbe history of the n«t fifty years was, for the most part, 
one of peaceful but remarkable progress; but early in the present century, 
largely as a result of the settlement of the country and its long immunity 
from external trouble, peaceful times gave place to a new species of unrest, 
and the Service w« confronted with a completely fresh set of problems^ 
which have been further intensified in the perplexing post-war vears Mr 
O Mai ley bring* the more strictly historical portion o f his book up to 
1930, and devotes his later chapters to special aspects of his subject in- 
duding a general survey of the I.C.S. considered as a " bureaucracy " and 
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10 its relation to dicpCDple, with an analysis of d» proas* of Indianizatian 
Md an account of the vanous system* of selection and training which have 
been adopted from rime to time. The last two chapters give some details 
of the achievement* of Civilian* in other walks of life 
In the central portion of the book the anther has Eo rouch on some 
controversial topics, and it is possible that he may be criticized for 
charting, here and there, from a strictly judicial attitude. But the book 
makes the better reading for being much more than a colourless chronicle. 
In such a passage as the following, moreover, Mr. O'MaUer undoubtedly 
expresses ■ point of view which is shared by most member* of the Service, 
and the subject is certainly not irrelevant to I.C.S. history. " The hope 
that the Civil Service would undertake the political education of the rural 
masses has not been, and is not likely to be, fulfilled, though it still seems 
to find favour with some. ... The education of the masses is nor the 
duty of any Civil Service in the world, and though the Indian Civil Service 
has duces and responsibilities not expected from other Civil Services it 
may we I be questioned whether it is possible for it to engage in work 
of this kind without giving up the character of a non-political body, 
which is essential to the existence of any Civil Service. 11 It j* a little 
curious that the I.C.S., while it has a fairly high standard of verbal wit, 
has never produced a satirical writer of the calibre of AbcrigfcrMackav. 
The identity of 11 A| Carthilt 11 is, naturally, veiled in obscurity, tf there 
is a second edition, some fuller account of Civilians* distinction* in the 
field during die war would be welcome. 

No member of the I.C.S. can fail to be interested in this 11 History,* 1 and 
it should appeal to the outside reading public. How far, one wonders, is it 
generally known that the Service contains only just over i,ooo members, 
that the proportion of Indian* is getting near the halfway mark, or that 
only four peerages have ever been conferred on Civilian*? 


MmsmtW. Edited by Sir John Gumming. (Oxford Universk y Press.) 

5*. dd. net * 1 

(Reviewed by L, F. Runtnocx Williams.) 

The success of a cooperative enterprise such as this depends primarily 
upon two factors. The first is the skill of the general editor, the second 
is consistency in outlook among the various individual contributors. Sir 
John Gumming ha* done his work well; every page show* the impress of 
hi* careful thoroughness. His colleagues, who are for the most part also 
former members of the Indian Civil Service, possess in common the stand¬ 
point of Englishmen who have devoted many years to the service of India. 

The purpose of the book, as defined in the Genera! Editor’s preface, 
is modestly limited. Sir John Gumming explains that it is not a history 
of India; it does not profess to supply solution* of the problems of current 
politics, nor does it forecast the future. It is intended rather to set forth 
some important element* of the Indian situation by means of a diipas- 
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no chapter dciting with Indian political developments. Such an omission 
is die more to be regretted, as it is likely to interfere with the appeal which 
an otherwise useful book will make to the public for which it has been 
designed- 


Bulletin op the Madras Government Museum. New Series. General 
Section. Vol. II., Parts a and 3. Madras. 1931. 

The first monograph deals with the Sri Vaishnava Brahmans, and is 
compiled by Diwan Bahadur K. Raijgachari- It is an example of the 
growing importance of Indian scholarship. 

We learn about the ritualistic observances of this group of Brahmans 
which hardly differ from that of other Brahmans, we further [cam of 
their religious worship and ideas; but the larger portion, equal in import¬ 
ance to previous chapters, is that dealing with the customs and cere¬ 
monies. Twelve half-tone plates illustrate the test, which is interspersed 
with respective texts and their English translations- The growing number 
of people interested in Indian anthropology will benefit by the" study of 
this critical and conscientious treatise. 

The second Bulletin contains a descriptive Catalogue of the Musical 
Instruments exhibited in the Museum by Mr. P. Sambamoorthy, with 
9 plates. Here, again, the Museum has been most fortunate in obtaining 
the services 0/ an able Indian specialist in music, and his store of know¬ 
ledge is thus placed at the reader's disposal. In the introductory sections 
the author deals with musical instruments generally, their classification, 
evolution, and the ptace of music in Indian Life. Thereafter the arrange¬ 
ment in the gallery is explained, which was undertaken by himself, and 
finally there comes the descriptive catalogue itself. There are stringed 
instruments, wind, percussion, and miscellaneous instruments, and finally 
tribal instruments of the west coast and of a tribe of the Nilgiris, Although 
a number of books on Indian Music have been published, the present 
monograph prove* to be a valuable and desirable addition. 




INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF COLONIAL 
HISTORIANS IN PARIS 


In September last an iniernational congress of colonial historians— 
the first of its kind—was held at Paris Ln connection with the Expos! don 
Colonials It was organized by a committee of French scholars, under 
i he presidency of M Alfred Mamneaii, formerly Governor-General of 
the French Settlements in India, and now Professor of Colonial History 
at the College dc France. There was a considerable attendance of 
foreign scholars interested in the subject, and in all twelve nations 
were represented at the conference. Among the English contingent 
were Dr, A* P. Newton, Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the 
University o£ London, Professor Hart of Exeter, and Mr. C. M. Mac- 
Inncs of Bristol University. 

Although a start was made with the preliminary work on the alter- 
noon of September 21 ¥ the formal opening took place on the following 
day, and was performed by Marsha] Lyautcy, assisted by representa¬ 
tives of the Minister for the Colonies and the Minister of Public In¬ 
struction. The sittings on the three following days were devoted in 
listening to communications on a wide range of subjects. Asia had 
its 1 urn (with Oceania) on the afternoon of the 24th, when papers 
were read on a number of topics, including the careers of three famous 
French adventurers in India—Law of Lauriston (by M< Froidcvaux), 
Claude Martin (M< Besson), and Francois Raymond (Ali Yar Khan)— 
and of the traveller Victor facquemont (M. Renault). Other papers 
dealt with the proceedings against Lilly (M. Chassaigne), the Ostcnd 
Company (ML Qbgruer and the AbW Prims), the ships of die French 
East India Company in the eighteenth century (M Charliat), and the 
purchase by England of die Danish colonics in the East Indies and 
Africa (M. Norregaard), 

One of the chief aims of the congress was to prepare and publish 
a guide to the bibliography of the subject, from the year 1900 onwards. 
For this purpose eaoi of the nations represented was asked to compile 
a list of sued works {limited to those of real importance) issued in its 
territory during that period, together with a general report. As regards 
Great Britain, the task of preparing the bibliography was undertaken 
by Professor Newton, with the assistance ol the Royal Empire Society ; 
and he also contributed to the proceedings a valuable paper on the 
materials for colonial history available in British archives. 

During the course of the congress, much hospitality was shown to 
the foreign members, including a spirit i/tdochinow at the Exposition 
and a concluding banquet. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1931 

1 he Annual General Meeting of the Northbrook Society was held 
ai the Society's rooms, 21, Cromwell Road, S.W.y, on Thursday, 
September 17, 1931, at 4 p.m. 

Sir M. M. Bhownaggree* Chairman of Committee, presided, and 
among those present were H.H. Princess Sophia Duleep Singh, Mrs. 
J. C. Nicholson^ Mrs. H. 3 < L. Polak, Mrs. Gordon Roy> Miss Perrival- 
Halh Col. W, M + Coldstream, Dr. R, P, Paranjpye, Dr + R S. Goda* Mr. 
C. E* Buck land* Mr, EL S. L. Polak, Mr, Gordon Roj% Hon, Treasurer, 
Mrs. E. Oliver, and Mr. E, Oliver, Hon, Secretary. 

Letters regretting absence from the meeting were read from Lord 
Harris, Lady Romanji, and Mr. L. Cranmer-Eyng. 

The Hon. Secretary read the notice convening the meeting, and then 
read the Report for the year J930 as follows: 

Annual Report for 1930 

The past twelve months under review, ended December 31, 1930, 
Ijptvt been a period of steady progress along the lines that are now the 
settled policy of the Northbrook Society. The work of the Committee 
has been divided between the several functions of considering applica¬ 
tions from Indian students for financial assistance in Completing their 
scholastic courses, and, after investigating the necessary particulars, 
selecting the most deserving: in co-operating with the National Indian 
Association m functions for welcoming distinguished visitors on return 
from India or bidding God-speed to those going out in useful positions, 
and in otherwise extending hospitality on suitable occasions by way of 
social reunions of Indian residents and British friends of India. 

The maintenance of the Sir Dinshaw Petit Librarv up-to-date as a 
special useful department of the Society has also engaged the constant 
attention of the Committee. To these ends the whole of the available 
income of the Society's funds has been devoted, 

Granthn-Aid awarded during the Year 

The following Grants-in-Aid were made during the year: 

Mr. d. S, Kalaptsij who studied for the Pti.D. Degree at the Imperial 
College of Science, London, and a her attaining it is on the teach¬ 
ing staff of St, Xaviers College, Bombay. 

Dr. Lan{a Sundtjram, a student for the Ddict, Degree, studying at 
the London University. 

Dr. M. D. FaLf/, a student for the FJLC- 5 . Degree at Guy's Hospital, 
Dr. Patel has secured his degree and returned to India. 

In every case the grant ha$ been for 
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Previous grams of £$o made hy the Society include the following: 

Mr- H. S . D. Chatun f cdi f a student at Leeds University for she Ph.D, 
Degree. 

Mr. At. S- Modal( r a student at London University for the Ph.D. 
Degree. 

Miss Premia Chattdhan, a student training for die London Teacher s 
Diploma, 

Mr/. Tatim Das, a student training for the London Teacher's 
Diploma. 

Mr r /. H. Contractor! a student of Civil Engineering at the Technical 
College* Darlington. 

Mr. L. A. Bhatt f a student for the Ph.D. Degree at London 
University. 

Dr r f r C, R&y, a research student at the London School of Tropical 
Medicine. 

It will be seen from this steadily increasing list of the beneficiaries 
ol our funds that the scheme of the new Constitution of the Society* 
devised primarily to provide educational help* is proving successful. 

The Sir Dins haw Pfot Library 

The Library has been supplcmemcd by a selection of new books 
recommended by the Library Committee* for whose invaluable services, 
prominently assisted by our valued colleague* Captain Cranmer-Byng, 
die Committee wish again to make their grateful acknowledgment. 
The Library Committee has been strengthened by the election of 
Dr, R. P, Paranjpye to fill the vacancy caused by the lamented death 
of the late Mr. J. C, Nicholson* thus, with the co-operation of Mr. 
R S. L, Palak, forming a most efficient body of selectors. 

Social Functions 

The following social functions have been held in conjunction with 
the National Indian Association during the past year; 

Musical and Dramatic Entertainment* kindly organized by our 
President* Lord Harris, from among his friends, on October 2. This, 
as nn a previous similar occasion* was highly enjoyed by a numerous 
gathering, and both our Societies, which had the benefit of it T are 
greatly indebted to his lordship for giving us so pleasant a treat. 
Reception to meet Visitors from India ; on November y. 

LOSS THROUGH DEATH 

The Society has to record with regret the death of Sir Edward R, 
Henry, Bart., o.c,v.o. T r.c.b., a member since 1904. This friend of 
India has lent his support to our Society ever since up to his lamented 
death. 

Retirement of Members or Committee 

In conformity with Regulation 34 of the Articles of Association, the 
following members of the Committee are retiring, but, with' the 
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exception of Lady Eomanji, who is felt ring on account of urgent 
domestic claims* are eligible and offer themselves for re-election: 

Lady Bomanjt (resigned). 

Colonel W. M. CoEdstrcam T 
Captain L* A, Cninmer-Byng, 

Princess Sophia Du [cep Singhs 
Mn J. C. Nicholson, 

Mr, H. S. L, Polak. 

In place of Lady Bomnnji the Committee recommend the appoint¬ 
ment of Mrs. N. Dl Damns a lady member of the Society. 

Audited Accounts 

The Hon, Treasurer's Audited Accounts arc placed on the table for 

inspection. 


The Chairman, in reviewing the work of the Committee for the 
period, said that if the record had no exceptional features* it was one 
of solid progress and sustained educational encouragement dons? the 
lines adopted under die settled policy of the Society- Before touching 
further upon the subject, he desired to voice what he was confident 
would be the sincere regret of all present at the absence of their 
distinguished President, Lord Harris, mving to the severe indisposition 
through which he had been recently passing, and their good wishes 
for his speedy recovery. (Cheers.) 

Referring to the twofold objects of the Society, he said: (t) In the 
matter of granting financial assistance to thoroughly accredited and 
approved Indian students in the later stages of their training for degrees 
or diplomas* the work of the Committee was not the simple business 
that it might appear at first sight; for it required the utmost discrimina¬ 
tion and investigation in order to ensure that the applicants selected 
were deserving, and would employ the grant strictly for the purpose 
for which it was made. It was a fixed rule to restrict the awards to 
those who were at the latter end of their training and were sponsored 
by the heads of their colleges or those immediately responsible for their 
instruction. Hie Committee were happy to fine! that all of those to 
whom the benefit had so far been given had proved thtir good faith, 
and most of them had succeeded in securing useful and lucrative 
appointments, (2) The social activities of the Northbrook Society are 
directed to bringing together the British friends of India and her people 
by means of periodical functions where they can meet in social inter¬ 
course, or by entertaining distinguished visitors from India or those who 
were going out to high official positions or for work of public useful¬ 
ness. These entertainments have been given \n cooperation with the 
National Indian Association, and much of the success attaching to them 
muse be put to the credit of the Association's very efficient Secretary, 
Miss Beck, to w hom your Committee wish to express their appreciation 
of her cooperation. 

One of the pleasant duties of the afternoon would be, the Chairman 
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said, to elect in die vacancy on the Board of Trustees of the General 
Fund Sir AtuJ Chatterjee, whose distinguished name would doubtless 
prove a source of strength to their Society. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman then made gratifying references to the work of the 
Society's Hon. Secretary, Mr. Edwin Oliver; to Mr. Gordon Roy, the 
Hon. Treasurer, who had given so many years of devoted voluntary 
serv ice; and to Mr. Gregory, who for nearly twenty-one years had been 
a diligent and competent official of the Society; and spoke with regret 
of the withdrawal of Lady Bomanji from the Committee. He con¬ 
cluded by asking their venerable and steadfast friend Mr. Buck!and, 
Vice-President, to propose the motion for the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts. Mr. Buckland then proposed the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts, which was seconded by Mr, Polak, and carried. 

The motion for the appointment of Sir Atul Chatterjec, k.c.s.i., 
K.C-I-C.I as Trustee of the General Fund in place of the late Mr 
Nicholson, was proposed by Princess Sophia Dulcep Singh and 
seconded by Dr. Paranjpye, and supported by Mrs. Nicholson, and 
earned with applause. 

The motion for the re-election of die Vice-Presidents was proposed 
by Colonel Coldstream and seconded by Mr. Gordon Roy, and carried. 

The motion for the re-election of the Hon. Treasurer was proposed 
by Dr. Goda and seconded by Mrs. Oliver, and carried. 

The re-election of the retiring members of the Committee, with the 
ej£it phon of Lady Bomanji, whose resignation on account of pressing 
duties and engagements was much regretted, was proposed by Mrs. 
Polak and seconded by Miss Percival-HalJ, and carried. Lady Bomanii's 
interest in the work of the Society will, however, be maintained Mrs 
N. D. Damry was elected to fill the vacancy. 

The motion for the reappointment of the Auditors was proposed by 
Mrs. Oliver and seconded by Mrs. Polak, and carried. 

Mr. Polak, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, said that 
ihcv had one and all come to regard Sir Mancherjce as an institution, 
and it would indeed be difficult to think of the Northbrook Society 
apart from his beneficent influence, wise direction, and devoted interest. 
The motion was carried with acclamation. 


In returning thanks, the Chairman said that the wdfare of the 
Northbrook Society was to him a sacred trust, for since its inception 
by Lord Northbrook he was allowed to lend what little help he could 
to the promotion of such purposes as the Society represented It was 
a source of much satisfaction to him to feel that the Society was now 
fulfilling so faithfully its original wishes and ideals. He was grateful 
to Mr. Polak for his kind words; but to him and his other colleagues 
wa* erne the success for which he was given the credit* 

Mr, Auckland returned thanks on behalf of the Vice-Presidents for 
their re-election, and the proceedings were then brought to a close. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

MORTALITY FROM SNAKE BITE IN INDIA 

A littie time ago The Times contained an account of an unfortunate 
urman found to have been swallowed by a python. If an occasional 
gruesome incident of this kind were all the Indian and Burman 
mortality from snakes, there would not be much to worry about. But 
problem in this line is that of deaths from poisonous snakes. 
I he ngurc under that head is about 19,000 per annum. In spite of the 
increase m population the total mortality tends to fall very slightly, but 
kis still high, although it docs not attract very much general attention. 
The reason may be that the victims nearly all belong to the inarticulate 
section of the population, and further, owing to their sporadic character 
among villages often far away from the main centres of population, that 
these cases do not come much under the notice of medical men. As 
instances of unnatural death they arc reported through die police to the 
District Magistrate without anything in die shape ol scientific details. 

It would seem that there are in India about fortv kinds of poisonous 
terrestrial snakes, of which the cobra, krait, Russell’s viper, and cchis 
arc the most common. It is important to note that of dtese four the 
two first named are of the colubrine type and kill (as investigation has 
shown) by paralysis of the respirators- centre. The two latter types are 
viperioc, and kill more slowly by hemorrhage consequent upon the 
destruction of the coaguladve power of the blood. Apart from this, 
whatever be the type of snake—indeed* even if it be non-poiioDOUjr— 
to be bitten by it is a loathsome experience, and the shock to most people 
severe. And so is the pain where the snake is poisonous. 

In spite of the labours of men like Lamb and Wall, it cannot be said 
that much success has as yet been achieved in the effort to grapple with 
the snake pest in India. To a large extent among Hindus there is a 
religious aversion to killing snakes. And nobody expects to be bitten, 
but if he is biuen t the sufferer h disposed to give himself up for lost. 
Effective treatment requires to follow m the bite with the least possible 
deby. Most of the cases, again, occur away in the villages at night. 
The nearest dispensary with a possible—and it is only "3 possible— 
supply of serum may be miles away, and there are difficulties about 
getting the patient there, even if he is willing to go. And the serum, 
which rapidly deteriorates, may prove quite ineffective, either because 
it has lost its vigour or because it is not appropriate to the poison of the 
offending snake. Such serum as there is—antivenene—is operative only 
against the poison of the cobra and Russell's viper. 

The contrast with Brazil is interesting, h is to be remembered that 
the population of that vast country is less than one-tenth of that of India, 
And here I should like to refer to a special Brazil issue of The Times , 
dated June 21, 1927, for an account of the Butantan Institute, near Sao 
Paulo. It appears that 4,000 to 5,000 persons used to die yearly of snake- 
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bite in Brazil, prior lo the establishment of the Institute in 190a* Now 
it is claimed that as a result of serums invented by Dr* V P Brasil, and 
widely distributed amon^ farms in particular, snake-bite mortality has 
been reduced to one-third of the old figure* 

In the light of the very gratifying advance made by Brazil in tackling 
its snake problem* one is inclined to ask whether India might not make 
a more intensive effort in this line, Brazil, I note at once, has two 
advantages r Its poisonous snakes are all of the viper ine kind, in which, 
as already noted, the poison does not work so rapidly as the colubrine 
poison does. Further, in that country, scientific effort is backed up by 
eager and intelligent by effort, so that the right treatment is applied at 
the nearest farmhouse without delay. Still, could India not get nearer 
than k has done to the Brazilian standard? 

I have no heroic suggestions to make, but this much at least is practical* 
An examination of the statistics shows that mortality from snake-bite 
is highest in the United Provinces, Bengal„ and Bihar. Between them 
they account for about three-ejuarters of the fatalities. No doubt within 
each of those provinces there is one area or more w here the mortality is 
specially heavy™ Why not select, anyhow, one such area in one province, 
at least, and concentrate on that, offering special facilities—so far as they 
exist to be offered—for the prompt treatment of snake bite* If the 
result were, as it should be, a very appreciable reduction in fatalities, 
die way might be opened for □ wider movement with some hope of 
popular co-operation. 

I am not referring here to measures such as snake-killing, which 
might offend, or even to an extended use of boots in the few months 
each year that the risk is greatest. But I will close with this observation- 
The more a man shrinks from killing snakes as impious, the more 
ready should he be to investigate with a view 10 discovering suitable 
serums for the treatment of the human victims of snakes. In this field 
young Hindu scientific talent has a fine opening. 
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By Professor J. E. G. de Montmorency, m.a., ll.s.(cantab.) 

{Qluin Professor of Comparative Law in the University of London) 

In this brief paper I shall dwell on the Indian constitutional 
problem as a lawyer deals with a law case, but applying the com¬ 
parative and tile historical method in searching for an interim 
conclusion or judgment. However vast a problem may be it is sus¬ 
ceptible to rules of law’ when the facts and the origin of the facts 
are known. This is true of the physical and of the organic uni¬ 
verses. In these regions we arc struggling for knowledge, and, 
as knowledge comes, we arc able to enunciate interim rules of 
law, universal principles which appear for the time being to solve 
all lesser problems, I believe that to be true also of the social 
interactions of mankind. I long ago, in my capacity as Quatn 
Professor of Comparative Law in the University of London, en¬ 
deavoured to lay down three primary principles relating to human 
groups. I hold that 

1. There is a dominant tendency in the individual man to 
strive so to regulate the group to which he belongs as to afford 
to the group, and therefore to the individuals forming the group, 
a maximum of protection from environment, 

2. Within the group the relations of individuals ate always 
tending towards stability of conduct. 

3. There is a dominant tendency of a group which has trained 
consciousness of corporate life to strive so to regulate the sunt 
total of groups to which it belongs as to afford to the aggregate 
of groups, and therefore to itself, a maximum of protection from 
environment 

I have tested these principles in many forms of society, the 
humblest as well as the greatest, and apparently they are true. 

I am anxious to lest them with regard to India. The Simon 
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Report, the Round-Table Conference, and material contained 
in the Cambridge History of India make possible such testing 
and enable, so far as I am concerned, a conclusion to be reached; 
a conclusion which may not satisfy some minds, but which 
seems to me a substantial Step in the direction of that grouping of 
groups which is, after all, the root of nationalism. 

Fruits of the Conference 

I have heard of some impatient thinkers on Indian subjects who 
have condemned as fruitless the Round-Table Conference, For 
my own part 1 think that the fruits of these Conferences arc of 
priceless value, and the work of the Lord Chancellor, as chairman 
of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee of the Conference, as 
something which will go down to history, not as a valiant attempt 
to get into line recalcitrant material, bur as the first real attempt 
to understand the Indian mind, its relation to the past, and its 
approach to the future. 

The term “facts” in this connection includes not only the 
stabilized facts of the past, but what may be called the potentialities 
of die present. Indian history, though too little known, is, at 
any rate, through the unremitting labours of specialists, capable 
of being known to all. These give the lawyer the static facts, 
which are, in the main, beyond dispute. The present attitude of 
the Indian mind, the mind of Hindu and Moslem alike, is based 
on these facts, though there arc many angularities springing from 
that base. The Round-Table Conference, so far as it has gone, 
is to my mind, at any rate, the first definite expost of the Indian 
mind, with its many ramifications, based on the facts of Indian 
history. The Conference has had, in relation to the whole 
problem, the effect that pleadings, discovery, interrogatories, and 
the examination of witnesses have in relation to a law problem; 
while the Simon Commission has given the necessary “view,” 
as lawyers call it. 

The Conference has brought out into the open differences of 
opinion, claims of right, allegations of wrong, fears of results, 
hopes of justice, appeals to equity, which are a necessary port of 
the process of a great suit, the bringing into perspective of a real 
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and fundamental issue that the High Court of Parliament (so 
to speak) has to solve. The Round-Table Conference may 
properly be regarded in this light. Not one of tile facts, not one 
of the potentialities or opinions (which are facts in themselves) 
could have surprised any observer of Indian history. But the main 
point now is that wc have all the issues noted down from the 
Indian points of view, not the British Indian point of view only, 
but the points of view of the vitally important Indian States. It 
may well be asserted that the Round-Table Conference, if we 
regard it as a stage of one of the greatest causes cflebrcs that 
history has known, has been an astounding success. 

Comparative Instances 

I propose to relate the conclusions that die Round-Table Con¬ 
ference has brought forth to the group system of which I have 
spoken, but before doing this I must make an excursus into the 
world of comparative law and history. This is necessary if we 
are to understand the Indian problem as it will affect both East 
and West. We might take comparative examples on the one hand 
from medieval China and the other hand from the kingdoms 
that the Greek successors of Alexander the Great set up in Hither 
Asia. It would be useful to make these comparisons, since, in the 
fourth decade of the thirteenth century of our era, when Marco 
Polo visited China and was received at Peking by the Grand 
Khan, staying in China for seventeen years and heing appointed 
a Governor of a Chinese city, we have a picture of a vast land 
where there was an immensely strong central government coupled 
with a system of provincial delegated governments: an instance 
of federalism combined with central power which secured peace 
and prosperity for a long period in the whole empire. On the 
other hand, the history' of the Greek conquerors of Hither Asia 
long before our era showed the essential weakness of a non- 
fedcralizcd system even when the rulers were all of the same race 
and represented the same civilization. 

More familiar instances are, however, desirable, since China 
presents a special stock and Hither Asia was in the main non- 
Aryan, I refer, therefore, to two European parallels to the case 
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of India. The Aryan races and tribes that invaded and occupied 
India were of the same stock as the races that dominated Greece, 
Italy, and the West of Europe as far as Ireland. Sir Henry Maine 
emphasizes the fact that the common source of the Hindu and the 
dominant European stocks inevitably makes the relationship of 
the two races easier, since there is a fundamental source of kin¬ 
ship and equality. We can argue, therefore, from the com¬ 
parative method. 

The Roman Empire 

The Roman Empire in the great classical period presents a close 
parallel in size as well as race with modern India. The problem 
of building up the Roman Empire was of the same magnitude as 
the problem of building up an Indian Empire, and the lessons to 
be learnt from the Roman experiment arc curiously applicable- 
even to the extent of the inclusion in a Confederation of quasi- 
independent kings and princes—to the problem which the proposed 
Federation of India presents. It is a very long story, the building 
up by the great Augustus and his immediate successors of what 
was in fact an Immense Federation with an extraordinary degree 
of freedom in the different provinces, the ruling of it exhibiting 
a minimum of outward force and the maximum of real control. 
From Syria and Egypt to Spain, France, and Britain the central 
control was manifest, and yet the visible signs of control were 
slight and the freedom of the provinces was plain even in such 
difficult regions as modem France. 

There is a lesson to be learnt from the composition of the 
Roman Empire at its greatest time which is plainly applicable to 
a federated India. The Roman Empire, moreover, was an Aryan 
Empire as India is today. The parallels between the two positions 
are startling. Despite the great changes that have been wrought 
by modern science, the bulk of the inhabitants of rural India are 
as they were 2,000 years ago, and at present enjoy that same 
measure of peace and security which was one of the main features 
of the Roman Empire. The cities of India arc not more sophisti¬ 
cated today than the greatest cities of the Roman Empire, though 
the civilization of the former is over-ridden with the devices of 
modern science. The idea of political representation was not 
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absent in the Roman Empire, and there was always an appeal to 
Rome whether in political, constitutional, or legal matters. The 
salient fact was that Rome was the almost unconscious centre of 
real control. That was the strength of the classical Roman 
Empire. 

On the other hand, in the Holy Roman Empire, which lasted 
almost from the time of Charlemagne to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the salient fact was that there was confederation 
without central control. The machinery of the Holy Roman Empire 
was in a degree good, and yet the absence of central control sub¬ 
jected Europe to centuries of continual warfare. The lessons to be 
learnt from the Holy Roman Empire arc as obvious, from the point 
of view of an Indian Confederation system, as the lessons of Im¬ 
perial Rome. But one good thing the Holy Roman Empire, with 
all its faults, achieved. Despite ceaseless internecine quarrels on a 
Continental scale it kept the hordes of Asia and the threat of Con¬ 
stantinople (after the fall of the Eastern Roman Empire in 1453) 
in check. India has many potential external enemies, and weak¬ 
ness at the centre in India would be more dangerous than the 
weakness of the centre in Europe, since there would be no 
guarantee whatever that highly organized external enemies 
could be kept at bay, France and Austria successively held the 
gate in Europe since they were strong though the Holy Roman 
Empire was not strong. But in India there are no individual 
monarchies which could play die part that Austria played in the 
sixteenth century. 

My first argument from the comparative point of view is that 
the clamour from some influential urban Indians for independence 
(as it is called) is futile, since it would inevitably bring a period 
of pure chaos succeeded by a foreign yoke more bitter than any¬ 
thing India has had yet to bear. 

“ Independence " 

There is much talk at the present time about the virtual inde¬ 
pendence of the various members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. In fact that independence still turns upon the fact 
that it is a Commonwealth. The various great Dominions of the 
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Crown would speedily have to light for their existence East and 
West, North and South, if it were not for the practical unity of 
the British Empire. The Dominions and the Colonies have at 
any moment the call of all the powers of the Crown. The case 
of India is not different in this respect. The centre of the system 
is, in all directions, in active existence, though, as in the case of 
classical Rome, the fact is not emphasized in any region. The 
fact and not the manifestation of the fact, except in extreme 
instances, is what matters. In modern China the centre has 
disappeared and chaos has resulted, as in the case of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

Secondly, it is necessary to refer to the group system, the groups 
and groups of groups, the grouped principalities and powers of 
which India has always consisted. There could be no better 
illustration of the law of groups, the Natural Law of Federations, 
than is presented by the vast sub-continent which is called India. 
In the southern and western dispersions of the Aryan stock, 
though we see still surviving some remnants of the group system 
and modem developments of that system such as trades unions 
and the unions that make the strength of every profession, yet 
the group system is not existent in its primal perfection in the 
way that it still exists in India. In the group system we see 
internal self-protection, internal unity, and internal powers of 
growth. The history of India from the very first shows this 
group system at work. The men who became the Brahmins were 
the earliest custodians of tribal tradition, and they were the 
custodians, not only of the patriarchal groups that were the 
origin of the Hindu Joint Family, but of greater and ever greater 
groups which formed eventually, out of the tribal system, great 
kingdoms, vast empires, by a deliberate process of federation and 
devolution of authority in provincial areas while retaining a vastly 
strong federalized centre. It is unnecessary to go into detail in 
this matter, though I might point to the development of the tiny 
kingdom of Magndha in the fourth century before our era into 
the vast empires of Chandragupta and Afoka: empires built up 
by a gradual process of federation and devolution dominated by 
the central power. 
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The Indian Group System 

The point is that there is and always has been in India a uni¬ 
versal group system which is singularly capable of effective com¬ 
bination and federalization, singularly capable of constitutional 
development r a development that has taken place in repeated 
instances in the last 2,500 years, though in all instances when the 
Central Power failed the groups broke up politically though 
not socially. 

The social side of the group system is very important, since the 
materia] exists for new developments. The strength of the social 
system is not only the Hindu Joint Family system but the Caste 
system. I say this deliberately despite Sir Henry Maine’s stern 
condemnation of the caste system and despite many apparent dis¬ 
advantages which it entails. The caste system was a fruit of the 
Brahmin model, and was the effort of successive classes of society 
to strengthen their religious, social, and economic structure by a 
bond even stronger than was afforded by the Joint Family. These 
groups cross and there is apparently much loss as well as gain in 
the crossing of the two sets of groups. The Muhammadan in¬ 
vasion in the seventh century made the Caste system and the Joint 
Family system stronger in the effort—the successful effort—to 
resist by peaceful means the emergence of a new Power. But 
from the present point of view the caste system of groups—which 
may exceed in numbers 3,000—is a grouping so universal, so 
intentionally provided by the religious traditions, which arc tribal 
traditions, of the whole Hindu or quasi-Hindu community, that 
it cannot be neglected, and offers—as trades unionism in Europe 
and America offers—opportunities which statesmanship must 
grasp. Whatever else the caste system of groups means, it means 
a group system which has extended into the poorest and most 
despised social classes in India, and like all groups it is capable 
of affording spokesmen in any representative system for all classes. 

The Representative System 

My third and brief argument is that all the Aryan races. East or 
West, arc singularly capable of a system of representation. It is 
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in fact that capacity for representation which has enabled all 
sections of the Aryan race, and races which have assimilated the 
Aryan ideals of freedom, to become great. It is true to a limited 
degree that East is East and West is West, that Occidental methods 
of social progress arc very different to Oriental methods. But 
India, when once you have grasped the community of ultimate 
structure that is part of (let us say) the English world and the 
Indian world, must be ruled out of this idea so far as constitu¬ 
tional growth is concerned. The growth of social democracy in 
every country. East or West, is a very slow business, but that India, 
with its unbroken group system, is capable of adopting, in the 
modern sense, as it was capable in the ancient sense, the prin¬ 
ciple of representation, there can be no doubt. My point Is that 
in India there is the material for constitutional federation and that 
the time has come for further advances to be made. 

The reforms of eleven years ago, which introduced a system 
of genera] election for provincial councils and for the centra] 
legislative assembly, have begun to familiarize the vast population 
of India with the idea of representation in the modern or English 
sense, though the rapid recrudescence of Hindu-Moslem tension 
is a fundamental difficulty from the point of view of the con¬ 
stitution maker. Communal strife was practically non-existent a 
generation ago; yet it is a short view to think that it has been 
created by the hope of political enfranchisement. It has been 

merely re-awakened and the hope is that the recrudescence will 
die down. 


Genesis op Reforms 

The conception of universal political enfranchisement was a 
product of the Great War of 1914-1918 and the noble part that 
India played in it. Mr. Montagu’s announcement of August 20, 
1917. was followed by the Montagu-ChcJmsford report of April, 
19*8, The announcement had the full support of the Coalition 
Government, and the words “responsible government” were 
added by Lord Curzon himself. No challenge was made to the 
announcement by any party in the State. The Montagu-Chdms- 
ford report was followed by the Government of India Bill, 1919, 
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which was passed without a murmur of dissent and exactly re¬ 
presented rhe announcement of August zo t 1917. The Statutory 
Commission summarized the reforming principles that were 
reached in 1919 as follows; 

Authority, instead of being concentrated at the Centre, was to be in 
large measure devolved on the province*; the opportunities of the Centre I 
Legislature for influencing the Government of India were to be increased; 
the control of Parliament over the whole of Indian government was to be 
modified by marking out a portion of the provincial field in which it would 
be no longer exercised.* 

Tt is unnecessary here and now' to deal with the reforms of 
1919 and the measure of self-government created in the provinces 
and in the ambit of the central legislature, or to consider the diffi¬ 
cult subjects of dyarchy; that is to say, reserved and transferred 
subjects. The only point it is necessary to mention is that in 1909 
the Morley-Minto reforms introduced the elective conception and 
with it the principle of a separate Moslem electorate. The Reforms 
of 1919 followed the same precedent, and separate or communal 
electorates w'ere (very unwillingly) created both for the Sikhs of 
the Punjab and the Moslem areas. The Simon Report says; 

Representation of rival communities and different interests Is the only 
principle upon which it has been found possible to constitute, by the method 
of direct election, the legislative bodies of India, and this i* the more signifi¬ 
cant a* the authors of the Montagn-Chelmsford Report manifestly struggled 
against itf 

This was the chief difficulty against which both sessions of the 
Round-Table Conference has struggled with apparent unsuccess, 


The Prime Minister’s Announcement 

The present position is summarized by the statement made by 
the Prime Minister to the Conference at the dose of its second 
session on December t, 1931. He reaffirmed the declaration of 
policy made last January on behalf of the Labour Government as 
the policy of the present Government, and that policy is the policy 
of 1917, 1918, and 1919 carried further along the lines of the 
dedaration of 1917, The Prime Minister said; 

* The Simon Report, p, iaa. t Ibid., pp. 141-143. 
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Responsibility for the government ol India should be placed upon Legis¬ 
latures, Central and Provincial, with such provisions as may be necessary w 
guaranteep during a period oi transit ion, the observance ol certain obliga- 
dons and to meet other special circumstances, and also with such guarantees 
ns are required by minorities to protect their political rights and liberties. 

Zn such statutory safeguards as may be made for meeting the needs of 
the transitional periods ir wiU be a primary concern of His Majesty's Govern- 
mem to see that the reserved powers are so framed and exercised as not to 
prejudice the advance of India through the new Constitution to full re¬ 
sponsibility for her own government. 

His Majesty's present Government in particular desire 

to reaffirm their belief in an AJ[-India Federation as offering the only 
hopeful solution of India's constitutional problem. * * * Owing 10 the 
absence of a settlement of the key question of how to safeguard the 
Minorities under a responsible Central Government, the Conference has 
been unable to discuss effectively the nature of the Federal Executive and 
its relationship with the Legislature. Again, it has not yet been possible 
for the States to settle amongst themselves their place in the Federation and 
their mutual relationships within it. 

Provincial Autonomy 

The Prime Minister, however, said that 11 the great idea of 
All-India Federation still holds the field/' but he dismisses the 
weighty suggestion, as not commending itself to the Conference, 
of a “ partial advance 15 by making possible “the assumption of 
full responsibility by the Provinces,** He said to the Conference* 

You have indicated your desire that no change should be made in the 
Constitution which is not effected by one all-embracing Statute covering 
the whole field* and His Majesty's Government has no intention of urging 
a responsibility which, for whatever reasons, is considered at the moment 
premature or ili-advised. It may be that opinion and circumstances will 
change p and it is not necessary here and now to take any irrevocable derision. 
We intend, and have always intended, to press on with all possible despatch 
with the federal plan. 

The plan is already in existence. Lord Sankey's Federal Struc¬ 
ture Subcommittee has elaborated its plan, its safeguards, its 
Federal Court* It would be possible, after the three special Indian 
Committees have reported and one more meeting of the Round- 
Table Conference, to draft the new Indian Constitution, with some 
temporary measures dealing with the protection of Minorities and 
the form in which the Indian States will join in the Federation 
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pending agreement upon those subjects. It will not be, as the 
Prime Minister said, "a satisfactory way of dealing with" the 
problem of Minorities, but that problem will not hold up the 
drafting of the Constitution. 

Value of a Partial Advance 

Personally I advocate, with many other persons, a “ partial ad¬ 
vance " by giving free responsibility, with the necessary safeguards, 
to die Provinces, but it is said to be difficult if not impossible. I 
do not see the difficulty as a question of draftsmanship, since in 
very many Acts and Statutes of Parliament there is provision for 
the successive operation of the various parts of a whole scheme. 
By all means let the ‘'one all-embracing Statute covering the 
whole field ” be made into law, but make provision for the Pro- 
vincial Constitutions to come into operation at one date and the 
whole complete Federal scheme at another and a later date. 
“ The powers entrusted to the Governor to safeguard the safety 
and tranquillity of the Province " must be “ real and effective," 
as the Prime Minister stated in his speech of December t, and 
current events show that this is indeed necessary. But that should 
not defer the setting up of the new Provincial Legislatures with 
their large powers and enlarged responsibilities. 

Federal Stages 

The growth of a Federation, as I have tried to show in this 
brief paper, involves the idea of devolution of powers coupled 
with a strong centre, not only a strong centre in India but 3 strong 
centre at Westminster. If the strength of the centre is assured, 
then the sooner England gets on with the work of devolution the 
better. The framework of the Federation is practically complete, 
but it awaits various decisions and assents on behalf of India— 
British India and the States of India. In the meantime the 
Provincial Government may well become operative in order to 
show the way to the new Central Government in which both 
British India and the States of India will combine. It may be a 
long time or it may be a short time before the complete Federa¬ 
tion, a$ drafted by a complete Statute of the Imperial Parliament, 
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comes into being as an organ of government of the vast sub¬ 
continent of India. In the meantime the 11 partial advance of 
a complete statutory scheme is not only feasible but desirable, 
since it will show that India is capable of the weight of devolved 
responsible government under proper safeguards. Moreover, it 
seems to be a logical development of the Doctrine of Groups with 
which 1 began my address. The ancient group system, of which 
India is the most important example in the world, will have in 
this Halfway House the opportunity of manifesting the essential 
unity of British India and the wisdom of the far-sighted vision of 
a Federation of All-India as part of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations: a League of Nations indeed. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A meeting of the Association was held at the Caxton Hah, Westminster, 
S,W. i, on Tuesday, January 19, 193^ at which a paper was read by 
Professor J. E* G. de Montmorency* m,a., llb,, on ” The Halfway House 
in India. I+ Sir Leslie Scott, px., E.c., was ia the chair* and the following 
ladies and gendemen, amongst others, were present: 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch* GX.s r i +p Sir Charles Arm¬ 

strong, Lord and Lady Headley, Sir Ambcrsoo Marten* Sir Alfred 
Chaiterton, C.I.E.* Sir James Walker* kx.ee., and Lady Walker, Sir Patrick 
Fagan* c.s.i.* Cotane! Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, k.c.le., c.b.e.* 

u.v.o., Sir George Godfrey, Sir Robert Holland* e.cxe., cj.i., c.v.o.* Sir 
William Oven* Clark, Mr. H, fC Briscoe* e.s.1.* c.r.E,, Mr. F. G. Pratt, c^.l, 
Mr, A. L Saunders* e.s.i.* Dr. L. F. Rushbrook Williams, e,@, e.* Mr, Joseph 
Nissim* Mrs. tie Montmorency and Mr. de Montmorency, jnr., Colonel A- S. 
Roberts, Major Gilbertson, Mrs. Jackson* Mr. John de La Valette* Mr. 
F. J. P. Richter* Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Sale* Mr. H. R. H* W ilkinson. Colonel 
W. G. Hamilton. Mr, J, K. Das Gupta* Mrs. Mowbray M. Spencer, Mr. 
J, W* Lewis* Mr. A. E. Rush worth* Mr. S- Altai Husain, Mr. K. Curtis* 
Miss Corfidd* Miss E, L. Curtcis, Miss Stirling, Mr. Usher, Mr. P. Roy, 
Dr. A. Shah* Mr. G- A. Mehta* Miss B. Toynbee. Miss Hopley, Major and 
Mrs. Richmond* Miss Caton, Mr. G* P + Pritchett* Mr. H. M. WilLmott, 
Mr- G. H. Ormerod* Mr. L. S. Dancer* Mr. James J. Nolan, Mr. F. W. 
Ross* Mr. T- A« H< Way, Mr, F. W. Westbrook, Mr. H + B + Holme* Mr. 
F- W. Green* Mr + F* Grubb, and Mr. F. H. Brown, c.i.e., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman : Ladies and Gentlemen*—I have to thank you for the 
honour of allowing me to preside over this lecture by Mr. de Montmorency. 
I have a letter from Lord Laming ton expressing great regret that he is unable 
to be present today. 

(The Lecturer read his paper.) 

The Chairman : We have listened to an extremely interesting paper from 
Professor de Montmorency which will make us all think now and after we 
leave this room. I have been invited by yotir Secretary to offer you a few 
observations, but I observe that, by your printed rules, the Chairman is 
asked to request various members of the audience to address the meeting* 
with no suggestion that the Chairman himself should do so- I accept that 
polite hint* because I regard silence as the chief function of a chairman. I 
have the honour first of oiling on His Highness the Maharao of Cutch* 

His Highness the Mahahao of Curat thanked the Chairman for giving 
him an opportunity of saying a few words, and also thanked the audience 
for their warm reception. He had no intention of attending the meeting 
that afternoon, and was not aware it was to take place until Sir Leslie Scott 
informed him of the fact and asked him to attend- He made these observa¬ 
tion* in order that they would understand that he was not prepared to make 
any detailed comments on the wonderful address which had been given by 
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Professor de Montmorency. The paper to which they had listened led item 
to great principles. It was a paper which must make them think a great 
deal, and the problems embraced were so vast that any definite opinions 
coidd not be expressed in a hurry. The subject was of as greal interest to 
India as it was to this country, because providentially their destinies had 
been interivovtn, and he personally regarded this as of great benefit to both 
countries. Coming as he did from one of the Indian States* the idea of an 
all-Indian federation had engrossed more of his attention than the other 
points, and he was very glad to sec that so distinguished a lawyer as the 
lecturer took a favourable view of the possibilities of federation. It was 
difficult for him to give a complete picture of that federation, but he did 
think that it opened a field of thought* possibly of action, and an oppor¬ 
tunity which no sensible person should fail to grasp. He was very pleased that 
the lecturer had referred to the part which the Indian States must necessarily 
ptay in the federation of the whole of the continent. Ax the moment it 
might appear that there was a tension of feeling between English thought 
and certain sections of the Indian people. He had been personally associated 
with Englishmen for more than half a century, and that association had 
taught him that English people had a very strong moral asset—the ability 
to take a fair-minded view of men and their efforts. He did not think there 
were people in any country in the world who could take so fair-minded a 
view of any problem as the English people. Hence India should fee! safe in 
leaving her destinies to be guided, not governed* by the British people. The 
quality of fair-mindedness of the English people was most developed 
amongst thesr lawyers; and he congratulated the lecturer and the Chairman 
on possessing these qualities. He !ek he ought to emphasize on that occa¬ 
sion the importance of the sovereignty and the rights of the States and the 
part they had played in die history of India* and particularly since India's 
connection with the English. He hoped that the States 1 rights and privileges 
would not be lost sight of, and he was confident that they would not be lost 
sight of. 

Professor Rusiierook Wiuliams said he would like to join with His 
Highness in paying his tribute to the extraordinarily interesting character 
of Professor de Montmorency's address. It was an address which opined 
up the Indian problem from a point of view which they needed to appre¬ 
ciate—namely, the point of view of the legal mind. They had often had the 
political mind bearing on India, with results which be ventured to say were, 
on the whole, none too happy* and he thought it was time that they should 
have the legal mind also brought to bear, since the legal mind possessed a 
sense of constitutional justice together with an appreciation of those funda¬ 
mental principles of equity which held the Empire together* f t was for that 
reason in particular that he welcomed the angle from which Professor de 
Montmorency tackled the problem. As an amateur historian. He would 
take the great liberty of supplementing in one or two directions what Pro¬ 
fessor de Montmorency had said. He would venture to challenge the exactness 
of the parallel which the lecturer drew between the conditions which the 
wertermmoving branch of the Aryan-speaking peoples found in Europe and 
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those which were encountered by the eastern-moving branch of the Aryan- 
speaking peoples Id India. Europe could In those remote days show nothing 
which approached the tenacity* the all-pervasiveness of that civilization 
already existing in India which in India* for want of a better term, they 
called Dravidian. 

He would like to point out that in the lecturer's extremely interesting aud T 
to Ms mind, suggestive and accurate description of the Indian grouping 
system p Professor de Montmorency had omitted that one element which was 
the characteristic Dravidian contribution thereto, by which he meant the 
village community. In fact, there were three* and not two, great examples 
in India of the operation of the group system—the joint family and the 
caste; yes* but in between them the village* There could be no doubt that 
the characteristic form which the Indian village community had adopted 
was to a very large extent based on pre-Aryan, Dravidian institutions. 

He would like again to reinforce the Professor's point by making a further 
statement : It was just because the group system was so powerful in India 
that the State had assumed through Indian history a form strange to our 
eyes. The typical view of the State as set forth* not merely in the Hindu 
law books, but also in the Moslem treatises on political science, was that of 
an organization very largely external to the individual He begged the 
■question for the moment of there being do individuals in India; that was, 
from one point of view, strictly true; the Indian was not so much an indi¬ 
vidual citizen as a member of a group or a sens of groups; but on the 
postulate that there existed in India private dtjzens, the orthodox political 
position of these private citizens in India contrasted considerably with the 
orthodox political position of the private citizen in Western society* The 
great difference was that in India the authority of the State touched the 
private citizen at only one small segosent of the total circumference of his 
sodal contacts; the remainder of that circumference was controlled by quasi- 
voluntary organizations—the Professor** “ group*^with which the State 
had nothing whatever to do. 

Comparing that system with the West, in the West one had noticed the 
successive increase of the functions of the State and its control over the life 
of the individual. India had nothing to show parallel to that; on the 
contrary, the Indian group had remained tenacious of its rights, and pro¬ 
tective of those who enjoyed those rights. If it was not straying away loo 
far, he would say that one of the fundamental criticisms he had to make of 
the Whitley Labour Commission Report was the endeavour which was 
obviously made there to set the path of Indian labour along the path of 
Western trades unionism, without making sufficient allowance for the fact 
that the Indian labourer was not the isolated, helpless, uncorretatcd indi¬ 
vidual that the British labourer was before trades unionism began, but that 
he was in effect a member oi an already existing group. They had only to 
strengthen the existing group spirit and they would have a trades unton 
spirit more adaptable to Indian conditions than anything which had been 
imported from the West. 

To resume his argument, the result of these conditions was that the State 
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in India was by tradition a peace and tranquillity enforcing (not a law and 
order enforcing) and a revenue collecting entity; that meant to say that 
they had to loot, as the Professor had said* to the group rather than to the 
State as the embodiment of political activities. If the manner in which the 
group functioned in India were examined* they would be struck by the fact 
that the joint family, the village, and the caste tended to operate best 
either among direct blood kin or people very closely connected with one 
another by common ancestors and within a certain definite territorial area* 
large or small. If they kept that fact in mind, and also bore in mind the 
fact that India had witnessed some thirteen or fourteen different empires 
before the British, each one of which was started from the impetus provided 
by a certain infusion of culture from outside, they got this position—that 
the political development of Tndia, owing to the function of the group 
system, tended to concentrate inside small areas. 

The result was that throughout the whole course of Indian history there 
were to be observed individual kingdoms holding their positions with extra¬ 
ordinary tenacity* whilst what he called the external State, the great empires, 
rose and ML One of the reasons why so many empires in India had risen 
and fallen was the facility with which the Individual units or organizations 
could cohere together when they were submitted to the same feudal 
supremacy of an empire, and the facility with which, as soon as that 
supremacy was threatened, they could break off again and assume their own 
life just as they were before. That was, as it seemed to the speaker, an 
argument why the scheme of federation, as the Professor had so correctly 
forecasted, was the only suitable future for India, That was also borne 
out as being the only suitable future for India by a brief examination of 
Indian history* because only with 3 system which permitted those local 
cultures to survive and which permitted the local individualism to have its 
full scope, ami at the same time provided a bond of union without uni¬ 
formity, could one conceive India being occupied, as it were, by one super¬ 
state. 

The pint which the lecturer made about the adaptability of the group 
system seemed to die speaker to be an illustration of the light which the 
legal mind threw when it approached a politico-constitutional problem, 
because there could be no question that in the group system they had in 
India a method of representation which, if properly adapted to the require¬ 
ment* of the new constitution p was at least as effective, and probably more 
effective, than the ballot-box system of the Western democracy. It was. of 
course, the system upon which, under the old-fashioned constitution of an 
orthodox Indian State, the Durbar depended. It was a system upon which 
one could rely, in order to arrive at the opinion of the people at large, and 
groups of people* very quickly. It was a system which threw up men 
whose word, as the Americans said, "goes™ among enormous masse* of 
their caste fellows for whom they were authorized to speak. In many 
respects it possessed the advantages without the disadivantages of the 
Western representative system. There were States La India—he had 
Hyderabad particularly in mind—which were endeavouring at the present 
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moment to adapt this Indian group system with the object of founding 
upon it a modern representative institution, not by means of the ballot box, 
but by means of the old group system. He concluded by expressing Bus 
warmest thanks to the lecturer. 

Mr. G . F. Pratt said he was not quite sure that Professor Eushbrook 
Williams* m criticizing the Whitley Commission Report on Labour Con¬ 
ditions in India, had sufficiently taken into consideration the fact that the 
Indian labourer working under die industrial conditions which were be¬ 
coming more and more prevalent in India, especially in the big urban 
centres, was entirely uprooted and ent off from the village community, and 
entirely cut off from the social environment in which he had spent the 
whole of his life before he became converted from a rural labourer into an 
industrial labourer. They would find that point very cl ear! v brought out in 
a very excellent little book by Miss Margaret Reed, which summarized and 
popularized the Whitley Commission Report, Referring to the very inter¬ 
esting address that they had heard from the lecturer, he would like to follow 
him in two directions: one when he went back into the remote past into 
the history of the successors of Alexander, and the other when he groped 
into the future for the application of the group system in the future consti¬ 
tution of India, Going back into the past first, he thought that the history 
of those kingdoms gave them some very interesting lessons. One was dial 
the great weakness of those kingdoms was due to the fact that they 
crushed the indigenous population by a system of mlc which imposed 
excessive taxation levied ruthlessly and mercilessly by subordinate officials 
who were of alien blood and race. In British India the subordinate officials 
were all Indians, but In those ancient kingdoms it wax the Greculus 
Esurient who preyed upon the peasant populations in Asia and Syria and 
Egypt; SO much so that even at that remote period a feeling or spirit of 
nationalism^ centuries before its time, was aroused in the subject popula¬ 
tions, and to a great extent contributed to the weakness of those rulers and 
facilitated their downfall when they came into conflict with the centralized 
power of Rome. Another point was with regard to the future constitution of 
India. One of tile most Important aspects of that would be dealt with by 
the Franchise Committee, one half of which was already on its way to India. 

All that he wished to say with regard to dwt was to mention the very 
interesting suggestion which had been made in some quarters about basing 
a franchise In the last resort upon the very village community to which 
Professor Rushbrook Williams had referred as being one of the baste farts 
upon which Indian life wax built. The suggestion briefly was this; They 
all knew that adult suffrage had been demanded, especially by Congress, 
and he thought, also, by Mr, Gandhi, as being a necessary feature of the 
future Indian constitution^ He did not need lo say anything about the 
enormous difficulties which adult suffrage in so vast a country, with that 
vast population, raised; but the suggestion to which he referred to a certain 
extent met those difficulties! and to a certain extent met the demand which 
had been put forward for adult suffrage by the Congress and the Congress 
supporters, by the proposal that for any given constituency (and the con- 
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sQiutQcio in India were very atciisivt) the representatives should bt chosen 
bv a double process of two elections} that the first electors should be the 
village comen unity, who would out of their own unit put up a bodj of 
electors on the basis of one elector for 50, or 30, or too of the population of 
that village, aud that those representatives so chosen should then proceed to 
vote for the candidates nominated for election in that particular con¬ 
stituency. The Franchise Committee possibly would have to deal with that 
proposal, and if that proposal were to find favour in their eyes it would 
certainly incorporate in the future constitution of India that very sital and 
essential factor of the village community, which was at the bottom of the 
whole of Indian life and history r 

Stir. Au-taf HusAiJt wished to make one point that seemed to him to 
arise from the address. The strength of the centre had been emphasized in 
die address as being paramount in any successful scheme of Commonwealth 
or League. They knew very well that the political tendencies of today were 
moving very rapidly upon the general scheme of economic nationalism as 
distinct from the political theory of the centre. Whenever they considered 
any general problem other than the question of international peace or pros¬ 
perity, those political pleasantries went on very well until they came down 
to brass tacks—the economic questions relating to the various units. When 
that occasion arose, all the constituents cast their eyes upon their various 
States, or nations, and on such occasions their sympthics and their harmony 
turned into a sort of discord. He would therefore like 10 be enlightened by 
the Professor as to whether the centre, which seemed to be the basis of 
the scheme, could exercise efficiently and impartially its function as the 
centre and also its national function as an ordinary constituent member of 
the Commonwealth or League. Where would it be in that dual position, 
either as the centre where the authority of the League resided, or Just more 
or less a sort of ordinary unit, which would appear to be in a great measure 
impractical, unless the centre were a Commonwealth Parliament' He 
might illustrate his meaning by an example. England, the centre, was now 
o(T the gold standard. South Africa, a constituent, was not. England said 
to South Africa: " You should not do this, as the disparity in the exchange 
will injure English commercial interests, besides being harmful in other 
ways.” South Africa replied: "ft may be so, but our currency policy is 
considered to be it) the general interests of the country.” Now, was 
England speaking on this matter as the disinterested and impartial arbitral 
and co-ordinating centre, or purely and exclusively for the English nation? 

The CHAttMAst: May 1 add just a word or two, with your permission? 
It seems to me that federation is obviously the only possible solution by 
which all India can be united together. But federations are essentially of 
two kinds. There is the federation which tends to become unitary, in 
which the constituent federating units tend to lose their power anti their 
individuality, and the centre tends to become more and more powerful and 
more all-pervading. There is also the federation where the vitality and 
individuality of the provinces, of the parts, remains, if not dominant, at any 
rate always forceful, and where the union between them at the centre is a 
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means of guidance, particularly in foreign affairs; in short, where die centre 
does not absorb the political life of the parts. 

That particular question—the choice of the right type of federation—it 
strikes me, b the most important practical aspect of the discussions about 
federation in India today. The address to which we have listened, and each 
of the speeches to which we have listened, have, from different angles, in¬ 
sisted upon the existence in India of local vitality, of local tendencies to local 
grouping for different purposes. 

When I was in India four years ago advising the States, if one thing 
struck me more than another it was the sense in each State of separate 
autonomous existence, with its own institutions and with its own genius of 
development. That sentiment I believe to be characteristic of the whole of 
India in different ways, and I cannot help feeling profoundly that it is 
probably the dominant characteristic: of India when viewed as a problem of 
government, and that everything possible ought m be done to build on that 
pre-existing natural capacity for local grouping of one kind or another. It 
is a thing, as the speakers this afternoon pointed out, almost unknown in 
the disintegrated conditions of Western democracy. We had it in England 
to a great extent at one time, but il does not exist today; it does not exist in 
the United States; it does not exist in France; but in India it does, and the 
true genius of salesmanship in constitution building depends on utilizing 
the natural predispositions of the people for whom you are building the 
constitution. 

We .til have to recognize that the political force of Indian nationalism b 
today to a great extent displaying itself before the eyes of the world in the 
form of an express desire for a centra! gov cm mem of a responsible 
character. To a very great extent that manifestation represents real opinion; 
and I do not intend to suggest any doubt that a central government is, for 
some purposes and with certain functions, essential in any constitution for 
a federation of India; and when I appear to be using words of limitation I 
hope the protagonists of a central responsible government in India, if they 
happen to read my observations, will not dunk that 1 am in any sense trying 
to nullify the power and scope of a centra! government in the sense in which 
I understand that they ash for it But 1 am quite certain that they do not 
wane to lose the immense strength which comes from building on natural 
tendencies, already existing provincially and locally throughout India, and 
that they would be the last to say that they want to impair the powers of 
self-development to be found in every local unit of area in India, 

There is one factor in the modern world which was not present in any 
of the great empires of the world with which the paper this csening has 
dealt, and I believe that factor will have a profound influence. In any 
federation, however much it is built on the true basis of federation—that is 
to say i on the consensual joining together ot a targe number of units pre¬ 
existing independently—however much you emphasize that as the original 
character of your federation, modern invention modern science—trains* 
aeroplanes* telegraphs, tclcphones k wireless—which unite the most distant 
places with the greatest rapidity with any centre, will always tend to cause 
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the tendency o 1 a federation to be towards the centre, and not away from 
the centre. For that reason* because the tendency will be centripetal, 1 
cannot help feeling myself that you want to build from the local unit 
upwards* and to be careful pot to impose a federation of a unitary kind* 
building from the centre outwards. And that is peculiarly true in regard to 
the States of India. Ic is obvious from the map and from history that a 
federation of all India is an absolute impossibility without the States; and 
consequently the States are essential to any scheme to be propounded, as I 
think is generally recognized today. We want to consider very carefully 
what the genius is of the States a* distinct from the genius of British India 
in the various parts of British India, I have always felt that I should like 
to see how a federation in which, so to speak, the monarchical principle of 
the States is allowed to develop in accordance with the religious traditions 
of Indian kingship, modified gradually by the modern desire that the 
people ought to share in the government, will progress in competition with— 
as it w T crc running a race alongside of—the kind of democracy which seems 
to be wanted in British India. The more we can let the two run side by 
side as different kinds of local autonomous government within the units of 
the two sides of the new federation, the better chance there will be for a 
development ultimately of a federation of all India which will suit its 
conditions and history. 

It is that aspect which l have ventured to think is the important one to 
be dealt with today, to consider what exactly are the true relations between 
locality or province or state and the centre, and how to start your con¬ 
federation. If you start with the federal idea rather than the unitary idea* 
you may rest assured that as time goes on and India learns to find its own 
way In the political world* there will always be a tendency towards a greater 
and greater assumption of power by die centre, with the consent of the 
provinces,, following what l fed sure will be the natural tendency of things. 

Mr. J. f. Nolan, in moving a hearty vote of thanks to Professor de Mont¬ 
morency and to Sir Leslie Scott, said he was associated with a portion of 
India which was not going to be troubled with that part of the problem 
they bad been discussing, the portion of India with which he was associated 
being Burma. 

Professor de MontowSxct, in a brief reply, said: I agree with His 
Highness very cordially about the necessity for guidance on the part of the 
Central Power. Guidance is a thing which is indistinguishable from true 
government; gavernmcJii is not necessarily a centre of force,, but it is neces¬ 
sarily a centre of guidance. With regard to Mr. Pratt's interesting point, 
I cannot go into or deal now with the question of electoral reform. Pro¬ 
fessor Rushbrook Williams pointed out, not unnaturally* several omissions 
which I gladly and sadly admit, since if I could have got into my brief 
paper all the facts, then I think that the problem I set myself would have 
been easier; but my lectures on India at University College deal with the 
pemts* or most of them* which Professor Rush brook Williams mentioned. 
[ think in the report of this meeting the learned supplement which he gave 
will be extraordinarily valuable. 
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Mr. Husain asked the question whether the centre could work efficiently 
as a centre, and also as part of a system. Well* I do not think that there it 
any difficulty about that at all, because the functions are different, and 
diffidences of function do not involve differences of personality. 1 think 
that the centre can exercise administrative* judicial* and all sorts of other 
business without Easing its main characteristics as a centre, to which Sir 
Leslie Scott referred. I should not venture to criticize Sir Leslie Scott in 
any event* and, indeed, he come* to the same conclusion as myself. As a 
matter of fact* 1 think that the differences created by the new facilities for 
movement to which our Chairman referred are very much less than you 
might expect- Modern China is an example where modem weapons and 
modern means ol communication are immensely developed, and yet* since 
there is not a real centre* the whole empire is in chaos. I must thank you 
all for your very cordial reception of my remarks, because, as I have said* I 
was working under great difficulties of time and space, and I was really 
afraid of offering my limited observations to your instructed sense. 
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THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN INDIA 
By A. D. Lim>say, c.b.e. 

(Master of Hall id College, Oxford) 

Mr subject is a large one and has many aspects. I propose for 
the purposes of this lecture to concentrate on what was perhaps 
the central problem with which the recent Commission* was 
faced—the place of the Christian colleges in the university system 
of India. The problem may be looked at from two sides—from 
the side of the missionary societies, or from the side of the 
Indian universities. We may either ask, Can the missionary 
societies maintain colleges which will fulfil their missionary 
purpose if these are to submit to the regulations enforced on 
them by the university system? or, Is there room in a university 
system for colleges which have a distinctively missionary pur¬ 
pose? The position of the colleges as at the same time part of 
missionary enterprise and part of the university system can be 
seen clearly in the fact that the proportion of the total cost of 
the colleges (hat is contributed in India is 68 per cent., while 
32 per cent, comes as the contribution from overseas to their 
maintenance. Of that 68 per cent, about one-third represents 
Government grant, and the rest fees paid by students. 

The subject can perhaps best be understood if we see why this 
connection of the Christian colleges with the university system 
has become a pressing problem of late years as it was not before. 
In the early days of Western education in India die missionary 
societies set up colleges because they were convinced that Chris¬ 
tianity could get no hearing from the educated classes in India 
until the mind of educated India had undergone what Dr. Miller 
called a pratparatia evangeliea which would enable it to under¬ 
stand the Gospel, This praparatio evangeliea they found in 
Western culture, a culture inspired and developed by Christi¬ 
anity, There was at the same time a widespread Indian demand 

* See Report of lie Commission on Christian Higher Education in 
India. (Oxford University Press.) 1931. 3s. 6d. 
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for education in Western culture, and Government had, if it was 
to produce men in India capable of running its administration, 
to train men in Western culture. There was thus a large coin¬ 
cidence in the beaching which the missionary societies wished to 
give for their own purposes and the teaching which the Govern¬ 
ment wished to give for its purposes. With an elastic system of 
university organization it was therefore possible for the mis¬ 
sionary societies to give the education they wanted, making their 
education a balanced whole of religious instruction and general 
culture, and yet such as to fit into the Government system, to 
receive financial aid from it because they were doing work, 
which Government wanted done, as well as achieving their own 
purposes. This organization was provided by the affiliating uni¬ 
versity and the system of grants-in-aid. What has happened in 
the hundred years since the Christian colleges were founded to 
make that position less tenable P 


Missionary Teaching and Government Requirements 

1. In the first place, the enormous development of university 
education brought into being a large number of colleges which 
depended largely on fees and which needed much more stringent 
regulations. Regulations which are necessary for the inefficient 
arc often cramping to the efficient. Even apart from that, it is 
the nature of the affiliating university to run to regulations. The 
Sadler Report speaks emphatically of the wooden regularity 
which the Indian university system tends to impose. 

2. Secondly, the recommendations of the Sadler Report have 
led in some provinces of India to the setting up of a new type 
of university. The new unitary universities are, 1 think, un¬ 
doubtedly an improvement on the old type, but they leave 
less room for the independence of purpose of the missionary 
college. 

These are real but, I think, comparatively minor difficulties. 
Of course, if Indian public opinion turned more definitely against 
religious education, as nationalist public opinion has in Turkey, 
there would be greater difficulties in any relation between Chris- 
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tbn colleges and the universities. But that has not yet happened, 
and, though the danger is not negligible, it is not, I think, very 
great. 

The serious changes in the position arc these: 

3. The effect of a century of Western education has been to 
change very remarkably the raind of educated Hinduism. It 
follows that the education which formed the best prerparatio 
eeangelica for tile Hinduism of 1830 will almost certainly not be 
the best today. The Christian colleges need to think out afresh 
what should be the content of an all-round Christian education, 
and it may not follow that there should be any such coincidence 
between that and the education wanted for the purposes of the 
universities. If the Christian colleges are to stay in the university 
system, can they retain their freedom to give a balanced all-round 
Christian education? 

4. Further, and perhaps most serious of all, is the changed 
character of Indian university education. The Sadler Report has 
described how the enormous increase in the number of students 
in Indian universities has demoralised the Indian universities. 
University education is now open to many classes in the com¬ 
munity to which it was formerly dosed, and the universities have 
been swamped in consequence. But the fundamental evil of this 
present condition of affairs is the extent to which university 
education is dominated by the pressure of the examination for 
Government service. Tins has produced the appalling intellectual 
unemployment to which every recent report on Indian universities 
bears witness. It is largely responsible for the excessive pre¬ 
occupation of Indian students with examination results. Economic 
pressure makes this inevitable. 

One last new factor in the situation must be mentioned. Since 
the early days of die Christian colleges there has grown up in 
India a native Christian community. It numbers now about five 
million. It is beginning to send students to the universities in 
considerable numbers. But it has its distinctive educational needs, 
and it is at least doubtful whether, if it started to build up a 
system of higher education to meet its needs, it would produce 
the Christian colleges just as they at present exist. 
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From all these considerations the missionary societies have been 
forced to ask whether the alliance of the Christian colleges with 
the universities is any longer possible. There were some in this 
country and in India who thought that die missionary societies 
should abandon the enterprise of college education altogether. 
Bishop Whitehead, for example, who had had great experience 
of missionary education in India, had declared himself against 
the whole system; and a good many people shared his views. 
The gravamen of his attack on the existing system was that 
the Indian university system is so corrupted by the economic 
pressure which makes success in Government examinations the 
only test of education that any college taking part in it necessarily 
found its Christian purpose perverted; and that while much 
noble effort was being w asted in this hopeless enterprise, the 
native Christian Church was being starved of the knowledge 
which it needed for its upbuilding. 


The Examination System 

The effect produced upon me by reading the answers to the 
questionnaires, which w r crc sent to us before we left for India, 
and by what I saw of the colleges in India, was on the whole to 
confirm Bishop Whitehead’s verdict, though not to make me 
agree with the conclusion he drew from it. 1 think that, as 
things are at present, the connection between the Christian col¬ 
leges in India and the universities is bought at too high a price. 
The colleges arc not really free to determine their education. The 
real crux of the situation, as Bishop Whitehead said, is that it is 
dominated by the purpose of achieving success in examinations 
for Government service so pervasively that no efforts, however 
noble, can really prevail against the system. Of course that is a 
sweeping generalisation- There are exceptional places and there 
arc good bits of work to be done everywhere. Students in 
economics and politics, for instance, seem to choose these subjects 
largely because they believe that they will thereby be better 
equipped to serve their country. But on the whole I think the 
condemnation is sound. 
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What appeared to us most significant was that the colleges had 
—many of them—gradually come to acquiesce in the badness of 
the arts side of their education, and to defend the participation 
of missionary societies in university education on what we came 
to call “ the opportunity theory'.” That theory condones the bad 
conditions of teaching and the doing what is really second-class 
work for the opportunities of Christian influence which it brings. 
This theory, under the less polite name of the bait theory, had 
been repudiated by earlier pioneers of missionary education and 
is still repudiated by missionary societies. But W'c came re¬ 
luctantly to the conclusion that most colleges, often escaping 
their own notice and always against their will, were working 
on it 

This is not a criticism of the teachers in Christian colleges who 
arc doing noble work in an impossible situation. As wc say in 
our Report: “What wc arc asking ourselves is whether the 
conditions under which we are allowing our Christian teachers 
to work arc not often wasteful of their best gifts. . , . The 
Christian colleges have largely lost control of the content of their 
education. They have had to give their teaching and exercise 
their influence in an atmosphere largely perverted by the necessity 
of examinations. They have had to spend so much time and 
energy in creating and maintaining their opportunities for service 
that they often have not rime and energy to use their opportunities 
as they might. They have liad to attach to their staff a large 
proportion of non-Christian teachers who for the most part are 
indifferent to their Christian purpose and sometimes actually 
work against it." 


If the Work of the Colleges were Suspended 

If this be the case, why can wc not give the simple answer that 
the alliance between the Christian colleges and the universities 
has proved impossible—that the Christian colleges should come 
out of it or cease to be? Why should not the missionary societies 
give it all up? 

I he answer is that if nothing can be done about the present 
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situation, Christian colleges should be given up; but that that 
would be in many ways a disaster it is worth making great efforts 
to avoid. It would be a disaster to the Christian community in 
India. For it would mean that Christianity would not count in 
the development of the higher thought of India, and that the 
Christian community would be deprived of Christian university 
education. The first of these consequences would, I think, really 
be the more serious. For Western thought divorced from the 
Christianity wliich helped to produce it is having unexpected 
results in India. We found an almost universal opinion in North 
India among both Hindus and Muslims that the student popula¬ 
tion of North India cares nothing for religion at all. His pre¬ 
vailing creed is economic determinism. 

That was roughly the posidon with which we were faced, and 
at first sight it looked as if the problem were hopeless. But while 
I went out to India feeling that, ! came back convinced that, 
if certain conditions could be fulfilled, a new era of fruitful work 
would begin for the Christian colleges in India. 


The Colleges and the Christian Community 

How did a solution appear? 1 shall begin my answer to that 
question by mentioning one more criticism, of the colleges as 
they arc. The Christian coLleges are curiously out of touch with 
the Christian community. They are more governed from the 
West, and more governed in India by Westerners, than any other 
part of the missionary enterprise. They know little of the educa¬ 
tional needs of the Christian community. They arc doing almost 
nothing to supply the knowledge wanted by that community. 
It seemed to us significant to find the National Christian Council 
of India building up organizations for research into problems of 
village life, for example, as though the economic departments of 
Christian colleges did not exist. From this criticism came the 
beginnings of the answer to our problem, We found, all over 
South India, the workers, the pastors, and teachers of the Chris¬ 
tian community faced with all manner of problems and trying 
experiments of all kinds to meet the difficulties of the village. 
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But their experiments were usually carried on in ignorance of 
what had been done elsewhere. There was not nearly enough 
knowledge Iwhind them. The Indian Christian community in 
South India is in crying need of knowledge to help it in its 
problems — knowledge on social and economic questions, medical 
and agricultural knowledge, religious anti theological knowledge. 
And yet its colleges are not acting as organs of knowledge, but 
merely as places which teach the students within their walls. 
The mass movement could not now go to the colleges, as the 
colleges know little about the needs of the villages. But Christian 
colleges ought to be, and could be, places where there were men 
who knew the problems of which the villages wanted the answers, 
and made it their business to find the answers and communicate 
them to those who had to apply knowledge in the field. When 
we got to the Punjab and w r cnt to see Dr, Harper, of Moga, wc 
rejoiced to find that this idea was not an empty dream. Dr. 
Harper at once produced a list of questions which he wanted 
answered, and which he was sure men with access to libraries and 
powers of practical research could answer for him. 


Pboposed New Functions 

We proposed therefore that the colleges should add to their 
existing function of teaching the students within their walls the 
two new connected functions of providing the community with 
the knowledge it needs for its practical problems and of dis¬ 
seminating that knowledge through the pastors and teachers of 
the community. It then occurred to us that if that were done, 
not by a specialized department in the college, but mainly by so 
increasing the college staff that its various members might each 
have their rum of studying the needs of the community and of 
trying to solve their questions, work both at what we have called 
extension and what we have called research, then the teachers in 
the colleges would have a sphere where they would not be 
hampered by regulations and the exigencies of examinations and 
where they could exercise all their powers of initiative and 
scholarship. That would be sure to affect their teaching, and 
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the students would have the advantage, pitiably rare in India 
at present, of being taught by men who arc themselves finding 
out. And we hoped that the spirit of research and of service 
which would inspire these new functions might infect the 
ordinary teaching for university purposes, and that the whole of 
the college life might gradually be orientated towards the prac¬ 
tical service of the community through knowledge instead of 
towards success in examinations. That will not seem a merely 
vain hope to anyone who has observed the effect on the teaching 
of economics and politics in our universities in the last twenty-live 
years of the development of the Workers' Educational Associa¬ 
tion in this country. 

There we seemed to see an answer to most of our crucial ques¬ 
tions. For though we do not know what the modern version of 
the praparaiio evangel tea should be, we are confident that it can 
only be worked out in India by colleges in close co-operation with 
the Indian Christian community; and we are also sure that one 
of die great gifts which "Western Christendom has to give to 
India, a gift which India admires and welcomes, is the power of 
putting the scientific mind to the service of the merciful heart. 


The Colleges and the Universities 
And, lastly, we thought wc might even in this way recover that 
large coincidence of purpose which made the alliance between the 
Christian colleges and die universities of India so fruitful in old 
days. For if the Christian colleges are at present not integrated 
in the life of the community, neither are the Indian universities 
integrated in the life of India, and Hindu and Muslim opinion 
is as critical as we are of the present dominance of Government 
examinations. The Indian universities have at present gone a 
long way in the first stage of the democratization of a university 
system. They are now becoming open, as they never were before, 
to all classes of the community. But their education is still a 
ladder. And the universities do little or nothing to serve the 
community as organs of knowledge. The university education 
which is intended to fit men for the higher professions and for 
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Government service docs not fit them to understand the actual 
needs of the ordinary people whom they have to serve. Rather 
it removes them into a different world of ideas. An adult educa¬ 
tional movement of the kind which has done so much to the 
universities of the West is even more wanted in India if the isola¬ 
tion of the universities is to be overcome, and we think that if the 
Christian colleges will show the way in this matter the uni¬ 
versities may well follow. 

These arc the bare outlines of our central proposal for the new 
venture of the Christian colleges in India. The proposal is meant 
to be practical. To carry it out on an adequate scale would 
a lot of money, but experience in the West encourages me to hope 
that even a little done in this direction may easily lead to a new 
orientation. In such matters a little leaven leavens a large lump 

l have kft out much that perhaps needs explanation, hut this 
will probably be enough to promote discussion. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MXTiSG of the Association was held at the Giixton Hall, Westminster* 

S. W. 1, on Tuesday, February ifi, 1933; when a paper was read by Mr, 
A. D* Lindsay, c.B.£. (Master of EaUiol College, Oxford), on "The 
Christian Colleges in India/ 1 

The Right Hern* Lord Irwin, Jt,c Jf g.cj.j., g.qj«£.* was in the chair, and 
the following ladies and gentlemen, among others, were present: 

Sir Edward Madagan* k.gjM*, tc.i.E, and Mist Macbgan, Sir James 
Walker, k.c.ue., and Lady Walker, Colonel Nawab Sir Omar Hayai Khan, 
1-C.i.l, c.a.E., u.v.o., Sir Alfred Chatterton, e.L£. t and indy Chaitcnoti, 
Sir Manchericc Bhowrmggrre, k.c,i.b., Sir Patrick Fagan, LG.! r E r c.s.i., Sir 
Hugh McPherson, t.ca.t.* c,s r i +p Sir Stanley and Lady Fisher, Sir James 
MacKenna, c,i.e.. Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Charles Armstrong, Lady 
Hartog and Mr. Hartog* the Right Rev. Bishop Eyre Chatierion, the 
Rev T Dr. E. M. Macphail p c.b.e., Mr. H. A* F + Lindsay, c.ix., c.b.£^ 
Mr. C. M. Baker, c-m;* Mr* M. Hunter, c.1.1., Mr. H. Harcourt* c.b.e,, 
Mr. V. Health, c.b.e.* Canon Arthur Davies, the Horn Emily Kinnaird, 
Mr. Stanley Rice, Mr. P. K. Dim* Mr. F. ]. P. Richter, Rev. Dr. H. 
Weitfarechi Stanton, Rev. Dr. William Faton* Mr. J. H. Lindsay, Miss 
Ashworth, Mr. G. Pikher, Mr. Joseph Nbsim* Mr. M. E. Watts, Mr. 

T. A- H. Way, Mr. 5 . Altai Husain, Mr. RE Willmott, Colonel W. G. 
Hamilton, Mr. J. F. Sale, Mm* Weir* Mr. J, J. Nolan, Mr. H. R, H, 
Wilkinson, Mr. K. N, Das Gupta* Mr. A. E. Rush worth, Mr. D. Ross- 
Johnson, Lieut.-Cotonel A, G, Hamilton, Miss Curteis, Rev. O. Young- 
husband, Mr. H B. Edwards, Miss L. Sorabji, Mr + C* A. Mehta, Mr. C 
Richardson, Mr. P. A, Sclfe, Miss Edith M. Uoyd t Miss Catharine IX 
Richards, Mr. Vincent Conolly, Mr. W. T Wells. Mr. W. F. Westbrook, 
Mr. F. Grubb* Mr. K. S. Shdvankar, Mr. M. $. Macphail Holt, Mr, J. F. 
Fletcher, Miss A. M. Duff, Miss H + M. Duff, Mr. Philip S. Hay, Mr. A- 
Arden, Rev. Alexander Ramsay, Mks Bartlett, Mr. T. Eardley Wilmot, 
Mrs. Leslie, Mr + M. Dingwall, Mr. A. H. Brind, Mr. A. M. Ritson* Mr. 
Sunder Kabadi, Mr. E, VV. Adikaram, Mr, M. A. J. Noblc p Mr. F. M. C 
Dins ha, Miss Moore, Mrs, Swayuc, Miss Dawson, Mrs. Spicer, Mrs. Miller, 
Rev. R> M, Gray and Miss Gray* Rev T J. Moffatt* Mr. R. Murky, Miss 
Gravptt, Mr. and Mrs. Wrench, Mr, and Mrs. Todd* Miss Hoplcy* Mrs. 
Murray-Duulop, Mess Jennings, Miss Wills, Mr. ). A. Westrup, and Mr. 
F. H. Brown t cut.*., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman ; Ladies and Gentlemen:,—Z have to announce that I have 
received a letter from Lord Lamington expressing his regret at being unable 
to be with us this afternoon. My short duty is to introduce to you our 
lecturer* Dr. Lindsay* who, indeed, 1 think scarcely requires any introduc¬ 
tion by me* as [ have no doubt that all of you know him either personally 
or by repute. I first mer Dr. Lindsay when he was performing the duties 
which have been responsible for bringing him here this afternoon— namely* 
when he was acting as Chairman of die Coin mission into the work of the 
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Christian colleges the winter before last. You will also, no doubt, be 
aware that the genesis of that Commission was, as he will tell you, a 
desire on the pan of those concerned to rake stock, so to speak, and see 
whether the Christian colleges were being successful under the modem 
conditions, in the changed universities and a changing India, in fulfilling 
the purpose for which they were founded and which they had for many 
years been pursuing. 1 may perhaps claim a certain hereditary' interest in 
the problem with which the Commission dealt, as my grandfather. Sir 
Chartes Wood, was partly responsible, so I read in the Report of the Com¬ 
mission, for unwillingly raising the problem with which rhe Christian 
colleges are now faced through the development of the policy of grants in 
aid, and, therefore, it was with that degree of family interest, in addition 
to other interests, that I found myself reading the Report to which Dr. 
Lindsay and his colleagues had set their names. I do not know whether 
everybody here has read it; I may say at once l have not read it all, but 
there is one chapter in it that I have read three times, and that is the 
chapter entitled “ Changing India." It strikes me as a particularly acute, 
penetrating, wise, and sympathetic analysis of the forces, or some of the 
ma]or forces, that arc at work in the field that we are principally met here 
to consider. l am at present only an obstruction in the road which I must 
remove in order to leave the road clear for Dr. Lindsay, whom we all 
mainly desire to hear. (Applause.) 

(The paper was then read.) 

The Chain wan : It is not my intention to stand between you and others 
" ma y take part in the discussion for more than a moment or iwo, but 
I wish to record my own sense of how stimulating and suggestive I have 
found Dr. Lindsay’s paper to be. I had the opportunity of reading it in 
proof, and 1 was relieved to find him make the correction, which my 
ingenuity had not suggested, which relieved Indian universities from the 
universal charge of demoralization. I lave no doubt in my own mind 
that he and his colleagues are right when they say that, in their judgment, 
it would be a disaster to the life of India if the missionary societies weni 
to adopt the course that is suggested, only to be dismissed-namdy, the 
course of getting out of the business and closing down—and I fed that for 
broad reasons, that indeed must be present to die mind of anyone who 
thinks about the problem, but which perhaps none the less merit passing 
mention. I think that it is impossible to exaggerate the contribution tha*t 
Christianity must have made during the time that it has been operating 
through missions in India in at least three directions, and no doubt in many 
others; but I have three principally present to my mind. 

One, of course, is the direction of social service such as Dr, Lindsay had 
very much in his mind when he was discussing the actual means that might 
be taken to bring the colleges into closer touch with the national life; but 
surely we may say that much of what stands in India today for the 
awakening conscience in matters of health and social amelioration owes a 
great part at least of its origin to Christian influence introduced throujih 
various channels of Cbmti.an thought 
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llien surely Christianity must have a very great part to play in India 
in the sense of bring, a* nothing else could be, t^her of the ^ ^ 
ihcie must be in any wholesome community life a vita! connection 
between belief and conduct, and I cannot but suppose that India, in the 
days that lie before her, will stand in great need of being constantly 
reminded of that fundamental truth, 

The third thing is this; India, for better or for worse, is being set bv 
political forces on the pathway to something like Western democracy, i 
suppose that democracy, ultimately examined, rests finally and fundament¬ 
ally upon a conception of the value of personality, and I cannot believe 
that a conception of the value of personality, which is fundamental to my 
view of democracy, would ever have attained its position in the world had 
ii not been for ihc influence of Christian though t* 

Therefore it seems to me that in those various directions, and there are 
many others, Christianity has an immense contribution that only it can 
make to the developing thought of India, and Dr. Lindsay and hit col¬ 
leagues carry my full intellectual assent in then- conclusion that the Chris¬ 
tian colleges must remain, and that means must be found to bring them 
into more intimate touch with Indian life, without which they will be, as 
it were, disconnected from the main current of life. I have nothing to add 
to, much kas anything to criticize in, what Dr. Lindsay and his colleagues 
have suggested as means by which that may be accomplished. It seems to 
me to be full of promise and full of interest, and the parallel which he has 
drawn with our own universities is highly suggestive. 

The Reverend Canos Davies said he would like to emphasize one side 
of the remarks which had been made by Dr. Lindsay, He had had the 
privilege of being with Dr. Lindsay on the Commission to which he had 
referred, and he supposed every member of it had his own particular 
Interest or point of view. His was the point of view of one who had been 
Principal of a Christian college for thirteen years and was returning to 
India to examine the work which had been done by those engaged at the 
colleges, ail the time viewing it with the stimulating mind of the Master 
of Balliol alongside his own, and it had been an extraordinary experience 
to view familiar things from a new angle. There was one point which he 
wished particularly to emphasize. When he was at Agra he had had to 
appoint many men, both Indian and English, to posts in the college, and 
he had seen some who had worked happily and keenly throughout their 
time, but he had also seen some pss from the college because they felt that 
it did nor give them the opportunity of religious or evangelistic work that 
they wanted, and they passed elsewhere. There were others who felt that 
their special vocation was education, and that the college did not give them 
the scope for the kind of work they felt themselves called to, and so they 
too passed from it. 

As he went round from college to college he bad had the problem always 
in his mind: How could they so arrange the work of the Christian colleges 
that there should seem to be to the best type of men and women, both 
Indian and English, fields and opportunities for service in which they could 
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use to the lull their best gifts? In one college there was a young Oxford 
man who had sent them a statement setting out all the difficulties in 
reference to the university system, the regulations and the attitude of the 
students, which he said were filling him with despair, and he felt it was 
impossible to carry on and do any work that was worth while. After they 
had left that college they received a letter from the same man containing 
all kinds of plans and schemes for trying to give effect to the new' ideals 
and the new- way of looking at his work which had come to him after 
the Conference w r ith the Commission, They had tried to see if they could 
express the vocation of the teacher in a Christian college in such a way that 
it woutd make him feel that he could give his full power to the work, for 
there were many who must either teach, study, or do research work, or they 
could not fulfil their vocation. 

They had arrived at a statement which gave satisfaction to their own 
minds and which seemed to have given to many in the colleges 3 descrip¬ 
tion of their work which satisfied them and gave them the kind of picture 
of it which they wanted—namely, that a Christian college was an institu¬ 
tion in which the Church used in the service of its great purpose the char¬ 
acteristic contribution of the teacher and the scholars that contribution was 
the imparting of learning, the extension of knowledge, and the training of 
character. 1 hey must not pm men in a college to spend the greater part 
of their time in a laboratory in order that once or twice a week they might 
have the opportunity' of preaching to the students. If they were 10 leave 
the Christian teachers with the idea that their teaching was merely the 
malting of an opportunity for their preaching they would be giving them 
a conception of their purpose and function which was not worthy of the 
name of education. (Applause.) 

The Reverend William Paton said he was a whole-hearted admirer of 
the Report of Dr. Lindsay and his colleagues and he did not wish to offer 
any criticism of it. When he was trying to invent arguments some months 
ago to persuade Dr. Lindsay to chair the Commission, he had not thought 
of the most important argument-namely, Dr. Lindsay’s intimate touch 
with extra-mural and working-class education in this country. That con¬ 
tact had proved to be one of the most important tilings about the Commit 
sion, All through the Report there was a conception of the place of the 
university in the modern world, which he thought owed more to Dr. 
Lindsay than id any other member of tile Commission. He would like to 
endorse the argument used in the paper to show what the Christian 
college! could do in the matter of " research and extension,” as it had been 
compendiously described in the Report. In his opinion tile case was not in 
the least overstated. No doubt this was the cause for the present aloofness 
of those instructions from the community. Doubtless, as Dr. Lindsay had 
said, it was overstated in the case of certain places, but broadly he thouthi 
it was perfectly true. 

Reference had been made in the paper to tile teacher-tralning institution 
at . kgs m th c Punjab. It had been a sort of educational Mecca in India; 
un oubtedly it had become as good a piece of village education as there was 
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10 be found in the whole of India* Attempts had been made with 3 good 
deal of success to get the " Moga " principle copied in other parts of India. 
He remembered a conference which they had called at Moga from all iwrts 
of India, consisting of Indian Christians, missionaries, and one or two 
officials, for the purpose of considering how a better kind of village educa¬ 
tion could be popularised, and, if his recollection was right, they did not 
ask one single member of the staff of an arts college to be present. Perhaps 
this teas a mistake, but it reflected the fact that there was a gulf between 
the colleges and wfiar the Americans called - uplift work “ in the villages. 
One did not, naturally, turn to the economics department, or any other 
department, of the Christian colleges for help in that kind of thing. One 
prominent official from India had urged on him that the function of 3 
college was to be 3 centre of learning, and (bat the “research and exten¬ 
sion idea might make for a merely utilitarian conception of the college 
He could not forget that Moga w as actually the fruit of university studies, 
but it was the University of Columbia f J t was impossible to exaggerate 
the importance and potentialities of work of this character. 

In his opinion the Commission had performed a great service in standing 
up for the colleges. It had been the fashion rather to decry the Christian 
colleges. They must consider the Jndian student, who was one of the most 
pathetic persons in the world, and it would be incredible to him that the 
Christian Church at this time lfl India should desert the Indian student 
He was very largely the creature, in hts forms of life and thought of 
influences which came from England, it seemed to him quite incredible 
that * could be right for the Christian Church and the missionary societies 
not 10 seek in their manifold and varied ministry in India to work for the 
student also. For this reason he recognised with the Commission which 
Dr Lindsay had presided over that there was a ease for the Christian 
colleges os an integral part of missionary work. 

It might perhaps be wondered how far the purely Protestant range of the 
Commission was intentional, or whether it had any relation to the colleges 
conducted by orders of the Roman Catholic Church. The Commission 
had been sen, ou, by the British and American missionary societies, and, 
as they all knew, Roman Catholic bodies, for reasons with which thev 
all familiar, were not represented on it; but he had recently seen a long, 
very able and careful review of the work of the Commission in the leading 
Roman Catholic paper in India, and he had gathered from the remarks of 
the distinguished Roman Catholic educator, who had written the review 
““ the mom conclusions of the Report met with the warm approval of 
Roman Catholic dunkers. Dr. Lmdsay had not mentioned that the Com¬ 
mission contained American as well as British and Indian members, 
l hey hoped that the educational forces of America would be linked un 
with theirs in this gnat task. (Applause,) F 

f H :.«* ( Re ^>. “id be did not propose to criticize 

*?*" ** Mid - but - 0n ,he be confirmed 

what he had sa.d with reference to the need for change in the Christian 

college,. His experience, which was confined to Bengal and had extended 
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over a period of twenty years, had wade him wonder what the Scottish 
Church College was doing as a missionary Institution, because it seemed no 
different from any of the other reasonably good colleges in Bengal, The 
same thing appeared to be true of Bombay. He had asked a man who 
had been a student at the Wilson College to Bombay, and also at the 
Presidency College: IJ Was there any difference in the atmosphere or any¬ 
thing about these two college?” He had thought for a long time, and 
then he said: “They have got a very good teacher of economics in the 
Wilson College/* and that was all* 

He wished to refer to wo points which had been mentioned, one of 
which he thought brought out a real danger. There was a very great 
danger that the all-important question of primary education would be lost 
sight of. He was quite certain that the wonderful Sadler Report had 
diverted a large sum of money in. Bengal which should have gone on 
primary education, h was very attractive and easy to spend money on 
colleges, as everybody wanted this course to he pursued, but he hoped 
there was no danger of the Churches at least curtailing any expenditure 
on primary education because of the large change that must be made in 
the Christian, colleges in India. Primary' education was s to his mind, 
essentially a social service which should be carried on in company with 
the higher education. It was essential for the Churches to continue their 
primary education, for, as far as his experience went, in Bengal, where he 
had taken a great interest in die subject* the missionaries were the only 
people who knew anything about primary education. The ordinary 
inspector in Bengal thought it beneath his dignity to go into □ primary 
school, and primary education was left to the very worst teachers and the 
very worst inspectors. The missionaries were able to give good primary 
education, and he trusted that nothing which had been said in the Report 
of the Commission would divert any energy or funds from that part of 
their work. 

Another important question was the education of women* the importance 
of which was emphasized very strongly in die Report, but it occupied only 
five pages out of two hundred. The ordinary reader would not thereby 
understand the crucial position of women** education* especially at the 
present time when women were coming out of purdah as never before, and 
when they were seeking freedom. In his opinion the collegiate side of 
women's education was more important than the men's side. They had 
never touched the women of India* and it was time they started, because 
the women would be the mothers of future generations, (Applause,) 

The Reverend Dr, Siantqn said it was more than fifty years ago since 
he first went to India* and during thirty-two years spent there he had come 
into dose contact with the villages from living among the people and 
endeavouring to found schools there* and also* as a member of the Senate, 
with the Punjab University, One of the things that struck him was the 
absolute aloofness of the universities from the real substantive life of the 
couri try, and he was thankful that in their Report the Commission laid 
stress upon what he believed to be the primary duty of the colleges towards 
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the Christian Churchy and through them towards the people of India. 
Nowadays there were slogans for everything, and, if he might suggest one 
for this work* it would be p * The college and the village.' 1 It was a matter 
for very great thankfulness that the Master of BaUio! had devoted the 
hulk of his masterly lecture to the intimate, vital, and necessary connection 
between the college and the village as the first thing which needed attention 
in reorganization. It was essential for the life of the country in its present 
state to make the Christian colleges helpers in village uplift. 

This would probably involve a process of sifting* in which some might 
fall out. There might wdl have to be some diminution in the numbers 
of the colleges, but, if this was done with a single eye to the actualities of 
the case and of the country, they would,, he believed, be able to get over 
the acute crisis of economic distress which they had inherited from the 
greatest of world wars. It was true that if there should be fewer colleges 
they might not be able to educate such a large number of the youth of 
India as at present* But while much time and ptoney had been spent in 
giving the students a knowledge of literature, bow much had they spent 
in seeing that they were provided with healthy literature for the future? 
How many Indian authors of this generation could be regarded as the 
product of college education, more particularly in the Christian Church? 
lo make the colleges a seed-bed and a nursery of library aspiration and 
production would extend their influence to uncounted numbers besides 
those who had studied in their walk (Applause.) 

Hon* Emh-V Kisnaiko said she wished to reiterate every word that had 
been said as to the importance of women's education. She counted among 
her friends some of the first women graduates of Calcutta University. 
While one could not but feci that the results of the education of women 
had been wonderful, having regard to the small extent to which it had been 
carried on, and while she was aware of the number of young women 
students now Ln London and in India in the Kinnaird College and Train¬ 
ing School, Madras and Lucknow Women’s Christian Colleges, she asked 
whether* on the question of the colleges, they were not neglecting the 
women. It seemed to her that co-education should eeminly go on rapidly 
in India, and she thought it was a matter to be considered whether women's 
colleges would in future be necessary, and whether it would not be better 
for the women and the men to work together in the colleges, having their 
own separate hostels. She thought the education should oot be too educa¬ 
tional in the Literary sense, but that it should be such as would fit the 
women as well as the men for their life* work, Womcn/s education must 
also be rapidly increased, as it was of extreme importance that attention 
should be paid to the training of women teachers. She did not know 
whether this matter had come before the Commission. It was not incon¬ 
ceivable that women might teach men, as was the custom in U.S.A.; on this 
line India was extraordinarily advanced; the women of India had obtained 
the vote and many other things certainly quicker than many other countries, 
even than Scotland, which boasts of its high standard of education. The 
question of village education was a matter requiring immediate attention. 
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feat the power of starting village schools depended on the supply of teachers* 
which muse tome through the increase of women's colleges and training 
classes. It was a great comfort to fed that the Commission were going 
to consider the women , and consider whether the womens colleges were 
to be Increased or closed. (Applause.) 

Miss AsifwoaiK said she wished to say a word with regard to the ques^ 
lion of women’s education. There had been certain suggestions through¬ 
out of giving up university education by the missionaries, but she hoped 
such a suggestion would never be adopted. She had been an inspectress in 
India for many years and had been brought into contact with all classes of 
education. She wondered how many people in the room realized the great 
strength of the movement for the education of women in India; the 
suffragette movement among the women of England was nothing to it* 
Anyone who was tn doubt as to the importance of the missionaries m the 
universities should follow' what was going on in the Christian college of 
Madras, 

Dr, KjNDtAY: My Lord* Ladies and Gentlemen,—I wish that l had been 
able to stay here much longer, because I am sure that there must be people 
in this audience who arc very much more critical of the Report than those 
who have spoken* and who I should have hoped would have explained all 
die errors that we had committed. ,J Let brother help brother," 1 says Plato, 
amj certainly some assistance has been given by my brother. 

As to the point about the neglect of primary education, or the danger of 
it fc one of the difficulties in the past has been that the missionary societies 
ha^e been pressed from various sides to develop different branches of their 
work by specialists who are simply concerned with their different branches* 
Ihe missionary societies are confronted with people who have spent all 
their lives in the colleges, and they say the thing of real importance is the 
college, and other people say the one thing that matters is the mass move¬ 
ment How are you going to assess the relative importance of those two 
things? You on begin by making the point that Indian education ha* 
begun at the wrong end, but it is not dear what you arc to do now, and 
one of the things which I hope will be done is to bring the colleges and ihe 
communiEy more closely together* You will then have a demand from 
people who, at any rate* understand ode another 1 * positions, and if you get 
people concerned with primary education and people concerned with 
alleges helping one another, then you will get an idea as to the rotative 
importance of these various things that has some sense in it; but I think up 

10 ^ P rescnt R has been almost Impossible, because you have had to 
deal with experts in their own department 

With regard to die genera] question about women's education, I think 
that probably the Commission yielded a little to the journalistic temptation 
that good news is not news. Women’s education in India is so extra, 
ordinary good that there is very little to be said about it except that it is 
g, whereas mens education is so bad that there U a lot to say about it. 

_ cure we spent a lot of our rime on men's education, because it 
presented h> many problems; but when you go and see a women's college 
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you End those problems do not exist, I think probably we ought to have 
expended mote time on this subject. I want u? endorse all that has been 
said about its importance. It has been one of the great difficulties of 
Indian education that higher education has been conducted entirely by 
mcn T and there has been created a division in the Indian mind between the 
college on the one hand and the home on the other. Nothing is so im¬ 
portant as the education ol women at the present time, especially at the 
universities. We got the impression that in the South at the present time 
the demand for women's education is more or less being met* but not 
adequately, but there is no doubt whatever that in the North, in Bengal, 
there is a tremendous demand for education of the women which has not 
begun to be met, and it will be of enormous Importance how far the 
Christian colleges can contribute to that; but it is only fair to the mm to 
say that the superiority of women's education in India is not entirely due 
to the natural superiority of women over men. It b due partly to the 
women having been lucky, partly in seeing the mistakes which the men 
have made* and also that the women's colleges were established with a 
completely Christian staff, and with a very large proportion of Chmiiaii 
students. The desire for women's education started earlier in the small 
Christian communities* and, therefore* they were enabled to produce these 
extraordinarily good colleges. They are just about as good as they can be* 
but I think one has to recognize that that state of affairs is not going to 
last. It has been possible for the women's colleges to be as good as they 
are because they have been small and have had a very large number of 
Christian students* 

Another point raised by Miss Kinnaird wax the question of coeducation. 
Wc have bad great discussion in various places about co-education. The 
answer is complicated because of the goodness of the existing women's 
colleges and the comparative badness of the men's colleges. On this subject 
we found very different views. In Madras the people were very definitely 
iu favour of separate women's colleges; in Bengal there was a dear-cut 
difference of opinion, and in Bombay it was the other way; they believed 
in co-education. It is a very difficult question* but what 1 am quite certain 
about is, if you are going m have what is called coeducation* that is to say, 
if you arc ^ihg to send women to the same colleges as men* you will have 
to do it properly; in particular, you will have to introduce a division in the 
staff and have a women's department* and you will have to allow women 
to control the education of women. Co-education usually means that von 
have an educational system set up and organized for men* and you allow 
the women to pick up the crumbs which fall from the men's table, and they 
are usually bad crumbs. Let there be women teachers for the education of 
women in India, and do not lee it be taken for granted that the education 
evolved for men wilt necessarily be best for women. That seems to me to 
be the great argument in support of the women's colleges* that they could 
work out what ought to be the education for women. The demand for 
women's education is rapidly becoming so enormous that it has to be done 
by the existing men's colleges as well as by the separate women's colleges* 
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I do not think it is possible to exaggerate the importance of women** educa¬ 
tion. It ts true that the women's colleges have teen fortunate, but they arc 
going to be faced with the same sort of difficulties as those with which the 
men's colleges are now faced, I think women should be educated by 
women. Wr fell that the co-ed □cation in Bombay was all right in the 
sense that it was not any worse than the rest of it p but we did not get the 
same extraordinarily good impression that we got from the separate 
women’s colleges. (Applause*) 

Sir Jakes Ma.ck.esna proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Lecturer, which was earned by acclamation. 

Hi shop Whitehead, late Bishop of Madras, writes: 

I am very sorry that a slight chili prevented me from attending the meet¬ 
ing of the East India Association at the Caxton Hall on February 16. 

Had 1 been present and given the opportunity of speaking, f would have 
made the following criticisms on the Report of the Commission and the 
paper by Dr, Lindsay, We are agreed as to the present unsatisfactory state 
of tile colleges, I also am in general agreement with the opinion of the 
Commission that the remedy lor the evils of the present situation lies, first, 
in reducing the number of the colleges and making it possible to create in 
them a truly Christian atmosphere, and* second, in bringing the system of 
higher education into effective relation with the Christian Church. 

Bui while the Commission have pointed the way to the true remedy, they 
have, in their recommendations, not gone far enough in the right direction, 
the result is that their recommendations would neither remedy the evils of 
the colleges themselves nor effectively meet die needs of the Christian Church, 
First as regards the colleges. Two of the most serious evils are what the 
Commission aptly call H the enslavement ** of the students and tutors, and 
the duality of purpose, w hich results largely from this enslavement. Neither 
of these evils would be touched by the proposed plan of what is termed 
extension and research or any of the improvements in organization and 
methods of religious teaching and influence that the Commission recom¬ 
mend. The mentality of die students would remain unchanged, and the 
duality of purpose* educational and missionary, would only* by the addition 
of another function outside the colleges altogether, became a trinity* 

The non-Christian atmosphere which results from the very large per- 
% enrage of non-Christian students and tutors would not be greatly changed 
by the closing of only six of the existing colleges for men. What is needed 
in order to make a Christian atmosphere possible h to limit the non- 
Christian students to 50 per cent, of the total enrolment at the most* and to 
provide for an almost complete Christian staff in each of the colleges. 
From their remarks on the Christian colleges for women it is evident that 
this is the view of the Com miss ion themselves, 

M therefore, according to the statistics given in the Report of the Com¬ 
mission, there are only about 1,600 Christian students in all the Christian 
colleges taken together, the total enrolment of the colleges maintained 
ought not to be mom than 1^00, instead of, as at present, 12,700. This 
largely reduced number would allow of the maintenance of eight colleges 
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with about 400 students in each, instead of the twenty-four which the 
Commission propose to maintain. 

With regard to the proposed plan of M extension and research, M the idea 
is* as Dr. Undsay said, to provide the Christian community with the 
knowledge it needs for its practical problems and to disseminate that 
knowledge through the pastors and teachers of the community. And this 
is 10 be done: by so increasing the college staff that its various members, 
presumably only its Christian memfttrs, might each have their turn of 
studying die needs of the community and trying Co solve its problems. 

This undoubtedly would give the college tutors sphere where they 
would not be hampered by regulations and the exigencies of examinations 
and where they could exercise nil their powers of initiative and scholar¬ 
ship," But would the college tutors, as a body, subject to the limitations 
imposed on them by their college work* be the right class of people to act 
as the guides, philosophers, and friends of the Christian Church and to 
advise the pastors and teachers how they ought to carry on their work? 
The Indian Christian Church, we must remember, is essentially a village 
Church. .About pj per cent, of its members live in villages* and the rapid 
growth of the last sixty years has been entirely in the villages. The 
problem* of the Church* therefore* are essentially village problems, con¬ 
cerned with the life* work, needs, and mentality of village folk. 

The college** on the other hand, are located in the towns and* together 
with the universities of which they form a part, have their outlook on the 
life, needs* and occupations of the towns. And in India the gulf between 
town and village is far wider and deeper than it is in England or America. 
The urban'mindedness of the colleges* therefore* would make it very diffi¬ 
cult for a body of men, who are first and foremost college tutors* to 
cultivate the tural-mindcdnes* needed for the advisers and leaders of the 
village Church. 

A system of higher education where the Christian colleges are, what the 
Report of the Commission says they ought ro be, u institutions in which 
scholar* and teachers will make their characteristic contribution to the 
Christian movement in India, 1 * is undoubtedly the right ideal; but before 
the ideal can be realized the Christian Church must have the courage to 
launch out into the deep among the masses in the villages* to cut itself free 
from its bondage to the existing universities* to give a new direction to 
higher education, and become the pioneer of a movement for the recon¬ 
struction of village life that would be of inestimable value, not only 10 the 
Christian movement, but also to the whole village community. 

This idea ha* been set forth in detail in a book on Christian Education 
in India, of which Sir Geci^e Anderson and 1 are joint authors, published 
since the date of die lecture. So I will not attempt to describe it* but will 
only express my own strong opinion that the future of India, as of the 
Chriitian Church in India, Lies not with the towns but with die villages, 
and that it is the wisdom of the Church to recognize this fact and to con¬ 
centrate its educational efforts on the long-neglected educational needs of 
the village folk. 
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THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL WORKER 
By the Right Hon. J. H. Whitley 

{Chairman of the Royal Commission on Labour in India) 

A meeting of the Association was held at the Caxton Hail, Westminster, 
• It Tuesday, Match 8, 1933, at which a lecture was given by the 
Right Hon. J. H. Whitley ofi “ The Indian Industrial Worker " 

The Right Hon. the Earl Winurton, w.p., was in the chair, and the 
following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: 

Marjorie Lady Nunbumholme, The Countess Winter ton, Colonel Nawab 
Sir Umar Hayat K-han. i.c.i.e,, e.B.E., u.v.o,, Sir Mancherjec Bhownaggrte, 
a.C-t.E., Sir James Walker, t.c.t.i., Sir fame* MacKenna, c.i.e., Sir Charles 
Armstrong, Sir Alfred Chatterton, e.t.e., and Lady Chatterton, Miss 
Chatter ton. Lady Hindlcy, Sir Amberson Marten, Sir John Maynard, 
k.c.i.e., os.i., Sir Alexander Murray, c.i.e., Sir William McKercher, Mr. 
H. M. R. Hopkins, cus.t., Mr. H, A. F. Lindsay, c.i.e,, c.b.i,, Mr. H. K. 
Briscoe, c.s.t,, c.r.E., and Mrs, Briscoe, Mr. V, Boalth, c.b.e., Mr. F. Pratt, 
c.s.t„ Mr. H. Hareourt, c.i.e,, Mr, John de U Valette, Mr. J. J. Nolan, 
Mr. F. f. P. Richter, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Willmott, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Sale, Mr. A. E. Rushworth, Mr, D. Ross-Johnson, Mr. J. Sladen, Lieui.- 
Colonel and Mrs. A. G. Hamilton, Mrs, Donald, Mr. J. K, Das Gupta;, 
Mr. H. R, H. Wilkinson, Mr. S. Altaf Husain, Rev. E. S. Carr, Mr. p! 
Grubb, Mr. W. F. Westbrook, Mr. M. A. J, Noble, Mr. G, Pilcher, Dr. 
Harold Mann, Mr. H. S. Ashton, Mrs. A. M. Leslie, Mr. D. H. Standley, 
Mrs, Amecr-Ali. Mr. R. Dubey, Mr. G. R. W. Head, Miss Stacey, Mr 
M. Tyrwhitt Drake, Mr. C. Bateman, Mr. L. Drysdale, Mr. A, Dihdin 
Mr. Purchase, Mr. Graham, Mr. and Mrs. Wrench, Mr. B. B. Chowdhury 
Mrs Barns, Mr. J. H. Sanders, Mr. S. M. Telkar, Mrs. T. Carson, Mr. 
C. f. Dodds, Mr. J. M. Ewart, C.I.E., Miss Hopley, Mis* Manomng, and 
Mr. F, H. Brown, c.t.a,, Han. Secretary. 

The Chaiuun : Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am glad to see that we have 
such a large gathering at the Association today to welcome our distin¬ 
guished guest and visitor, Mr. Whidcy. W c are all looking forward very 
much to hear him on the subject of hts most important mission to India 
as Chairman of the Labour Commission. If he will allow me to say so in 
hii presence, long after the ephemeral fame of great statesmen today has 
been forgotten the name of Mr. Whitley will be honoured as the architect 
who tried to plan the edifice of internal peace in this land by the creation 
of the Whitley Councils; so, ladies and gentlemen, in the same way will the 
name of that great statesman who lies dead in Paris today be honoured by 
future generations as the architect who tried with all his might and strength 
to adiiDij a permanent reconriJiatioEi for a distracted post-war world. 
wgh 11 h f* “utbiag to do with the subject of this lecture, I am sure 
t is audience, Indian and British alike, would like me to say bow 
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much wc sympathize with the French people in the loss of ibis great states- 
man P a man of whom it might truly be said he deserved and earned the 
name ffi Aristide Brtand, Friend of Peace/' 

I do not wish to stand between yon and the lecturer* but it may be useful 
tf 1 mention two matters in connection with the subject of our lecture. 
During the long years that l was in office as Parliamentary Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for India* 1 took a great interest in this question of Indian 
industrial conditions and social welfare, and 1 think it only fair to the India 
Office and to the Secretary of State, not only the present one but to all 
Secretaries of State* all who have held or are likely to hold the office; to 
mention the dilemma in which the Secretary of State finds himself in con¬ 
nection with this matter. If the Secretary of State tries to influence labour 
legislation and improve industrial conditions in India (and I would point 
out that he can only influence, he cannot command* foe the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Act took the power out of his hand m this regard)* he h apt 
to arouse suspicion m India that he is trying to handicap Indian industry 
in its competition with British industry^ On the other hand, never a debate 
takes place in the Bouse of Commons hut that someone* whoever the Secre¬ 
tary of State may be* whatever Government is in powers does not 
infcrcntially, and often dirccdy, blame the Secretary of State for die bad 
conditions under which Indian labourers work. 

Here* again* there are two things which ought to be mentioned* though 
Mr. Whitley will be able to speak more fully on this subject in the course 
of his address. The first is this: When I read hi* Report I found con¬ 
firmation of the opinion which I had formed when I was at the India 
Office and as the result of two visits to India* that there has been a pro¬ 
gressive improvement of conditions of Indian industrial labour. The second 
thing is that India has carried out the obligations into which she has entered 
both at the League of Nations and at the International Labour Office. 

Here E must mention a delicate question which cannot* however, be 

emphasized too much* and it is this: Unquestionably at certain periods in 
the industrial history of India during the last ten years she suffered by 

reason of the fact that she has carried out the commitments into which she 

has entered and that other countries in the East with whom she U in indus¬ 
trial rivalry have not carried them out* and it would be weil, if I may 
speak directly, that all of you who are members of the League of Nations 
should interest yourselves on this point. We often hear accusations at the 
present time with regard to the alleged breaches of covenant in respect of 
military action which certain countries belonging to the League may have 
taken; believe me* breaches of covenant that members of the League* both 
small and great, have made of tile commitments into which they have 
entered with regard to such matters as industrial legislation, the opium 
trade, the traffic in women and children* white slave traffic, arc very much 
larger. The British Empire is suffering today, and also the countries where 
the British have influence* such as Egypt* by the fact chat they carry out the 
obligations into which they enter and these other countries do not carry 
them out* Some of them ought to be pilloried in this regard. I might 
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mention two countries in the East which have gained a great deal of trade 
at the expense of India and of this country and the countries of the British 
Empire by flagrantly disregarding the commitments into which they have 
entered both at Geneva and at the International Labour Office. We all 
realize the loyal manner in which the Government of India and the Indus' 
trialists of India have supported the commitments into which they have 
entered. 

THE LECTURE 

Mr* Whitley: My Lord Winterton, Lqdics. and Gentlemen,—It seems 
really an impertinence for me to come here today to speak to so many who 
have a lifelong knowledge of India. Before 1 was asked by Lord Irwin to 
go out to India as Chairman of the Royal Commission on Industrial Con¬ 
dition! in India. any knowledge I had of India was but that of thr man 
in the street from more or less casual reading. So anything that I may say 
has value only from the fact that J was called to be Chairman of the Com¬ 
mission and that I had nine colleagues* British and lndian t who had a life¬ 
long knowledge of the industrial conditions in that country. All that I 
lacked I could pick up if I were clever enough from my colleagues round 
my ow n table. The Report, which I hope some of you have read p is not 
the work of the Chairman or any individual member of the Commission, 
but the work of the Commission as a whole* I do not think there ever was 
an undertaking which more represented team-work in the sense in which 
this Report does. One of my friends and colleagues. Sir Alexander Murray, 
is here; such a worker I do not think R has ever been my lot to meet; not 
only every word and every adjective and every bit of punctuation came 
under his examination, but no statistics could ever be passed unless he 
had verified them to the third place of decimals. 

The other thing 1 would like to say is this* We were conscious at the 
beginning of our work of the possibility' of suspicion on the part of Indians 
that we were sent oue from here in the interest^ to put it baMy, of 
Lancashire. That suspicion, I think, was speedily dispelled. In the first 
place half of our Commisston consisted of Indians; in the second place the 
Initiative for the Commission came from India, not from London; Lord 
I/win himself was the man who pressed forward the desirability of having 
an enquiry into the conditions of industrial labour, and he was almost 
whdty responsible for the personnel of die Commission. 

I may say just this one further thing, that, from the very first day upon 
which we sat round the council table, we were all Agreed we were going to 
look at the problem of labour in India solely from India's point of view. 
The question before our minds the whole time of our enquiry and in form¬ 
ing our conclusions was just this; What is right and just and good for 
India, for the industries of India, for the prosperity of India and the happh 
ness of die people enga^d in industry in India, and what h practicable in the 
way of advance in the next few years? It was an intensely practical enquiry* 
and 1 do not think any of us diverged for a moment from the purpose 
w ieh we set before ourselves at the beginning. 
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I should not have been in this Impertinent position but for your energetic 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Brown. 1 struggled against him as long as 1 
could, but eventually he got his way and insisted on my coming here. He 
told me it was usual to have a discussion and that I was to be content with 
forty-five minutes and the other forty-five minutes would be given to the 
discussion. That pleases me very much; it gives me an excuse for limiting 
my remarks to certain fundamental points that are eon mined i n our Report. 

You will readily understand that forty-five minutes, or, indeed, one even- 
ing p would be quite inadequate to give a sketch of the work that is covered 
in a report on industrial labour in India* Consider for a moment what 
was the scope of our enquiry. It might be puE in this way: Saving only 
the industry of agriculture and the handicrafts of the villages, all the rest 
of the industries of India, including Burma, came under our purview, not 
merely the great cotton and jute industries, the coal mines, and the rail¬ 
ways , the engineering undertakings, the great public works like the won¬ 
derful barrage at Sukkur, which is now so happily completed, the work on 
the docks, the recruitment of sailors for the ships, but on top of all those 
there was thrown in the whole of the Labour on the plantations, the tea, the 
rubber, and any other plantations that there might be. So large a sphere, 
of course, could only be dealt with in a fat Blue Book, and all I can do is to 
commend to those who are interested in the subject a careful reading of the 
Report. (It is rather a pleasing thing to the Commissioners, 1 know, that 
the issue of the Report published in this country went out of print and has 
had to be reprinted. My copy here is of the second edition« I hope there 
arc still some left oE the second issue.) Therefore, with your permission, 

I propose to confine myself to three or four of the leading points in the 
Rcporr, and in particular those upon which 1 want to make an appeal 
to those of you who still have interests ant! influence in India for your 
co-operation. 

Town and Village 

In any survey of the conditions of industrial labour in India, the first 
point to be recognized and considered is the fact that for the most part the 
industrial worker is not, as he is in this country, a man or a woman settled 
in a city or a town and devoting the whde of his life to industrial employ¬ 
ment Very largely indeed these workers are migrants from the villages of 
India. For the most part they come to the cities in search of work because 
they must. By the economic conditions in their villages, perhaps in some 
cases the failure of the crops* but in others, I am sorry to say, the con¬ 
tinual poverty of the land, its inability to support them and theif families, 
they arc pushed out into the cities, and not pulled by any ambition or desire 
to become an industrialist That leads to a constant migration to and fro 
between the villages and the critics. 

This, then, is the first problem that forces itself on the attention of any 
enquirer: Is the future course of India to try to create an Industrial pepula- 
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rion or, on the other hand, is this conncctiofl with the village a thing to he 
maintained and diemhed? Clearly, at first sight, from an employer's 
point 0! view, there ate many disadvantages in having this kind of labour* 
the man who realty has not much heart in his job in the city but whose 
thoughts and mind are always back to the village from which be came. 
There is the first problem of industrial labour in India in a nutshell, 

Kow will you with me examine some of the difficulties, indeed s I may 
say evils* to which that system gives rise* and then see if the remedies, pro- 
posed in our Report are of any valuer It is true to say T I think, that on the 
average, taking any great industrial establishment you like in India, the 
whole o| the labour forte is turned over inside two years. In many places 
the average was given to m at fifteen or eighteen months. That does not 
mean to say that every person goes away and changes* some change at 
much shorter intervals, but the average figure far a term of employment 
ivcuks out ac something less than two years. 

Secondly^ the man in charge of labour (in Bombay they call him the 
jobber, in Bengal the urd#r t in Southern India the mtum or some other 
name corresponding to what in Eng bod we call the overlooker) is the 
man who engages and discharges the labour. Every time lie takes on a 
man or re-engages a man who has been ihcre before something comes om 
of that poor man's pocket and goes into the jobbers pocket* so that there 
is a financial interest to the overlooker in maintaining this turnover; and 
there his interest is quiet opposite to (hat of his employer. In addition to 
that, you can understand how that puts the workman coming to the city 
For the first time at a disadvantage and very much under the thumb of his 
immediate superior. This system of exactions for the obtaining of env 
ployment and, indeed, for re-employment* when a man has been to hii 
village and has come back again, tends to his not going to the same place 
and leads to further irregularity m the labour supply. We thought It right 
to apply our minds in the first instance to conditions of that kind. We 
arranged our investigation in India so that we should see the Indians in 
thdr villages before we saw them in their cities. We went round by the 
north of India, by Karachi and Lahore, round that w3y T and approached 
Bombay from the rear, as it were, because we felt that it was essential, at 
any rate for the three of us who were newcomers 10 India, that we should 
understand somedting of the life of the people in their villages before we 
compared die conditions in the sowns with their previous life in the places 
from which they had come. 

How can a system of that kind be improved? In the first place we came 
to the conclusion you find set out in the second chapter of our Report, that 
this condition is not altogether a bad one; it has many compensating advan¬ 
tages to the worker; his connection with the village, his link with the 
vdlage, gives him a place id retire to when he is in ill-health, it gives him a 
home if there should be a strike or lockout in his industry, it gives him to 
that esprit more power in negotiating with his employer, at any rate in 
settling die conditions upon which he is willing to work in a factory, and, 
m addition, it maintains the family system of India, which is one of her 
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greatest assets, die way the people of the family stick together and help 
and support one another. It has, indeed, in the custom of India some of 
the advantages that we have attempted laboriously to build up in this 
country through our system of so-called social legislation; yet it has many 
evils* both from the point of view of the employer and that of die 
employed. 

Labour Officers 

Our suggestion go overcome this difficulty is a simple one. These great 
industries are aU, generally speaking, of much larger size than you find in 
this country. A factory employs 2,000+ 3^000* or 4*000 workers, whereas* in 
a similar factory in this country p you would expect in End Boo or 900* It 
is quite impossible for the employer himself, or even the general manager* 
to have an individual knowledge of his workers or even to hear of the little 
grievances which mean so much to illiterate people, who feel themselves 
uut of contact with those lor whom they arc working. We therefore sug¬ 
gest that it would be greatly to the advantage of every industrial concern 
to employ a special man for the work of understanding and caring for the 
little things that affect sOi much the happiness of workers, that there should 
be a labour officer with direct access to the employer* die head of the firm, 
whether he be the manager, the general manager, or even the agent* so that 
the head of the establishment shall have a close and intimate knowledge of 
what his own workpeople are thinking and feeling* and that this man alone 
shall have the engagement and the discharge of the workpeople; he shall 
be a man of such status and integrity that he will be above the level of 
bribery, and therefore that trying evil can be dealt with and removed* 

You will see when I come to the second head of my subject tonight 
another of the wap in which a man of this kind would make himself 
invaluable to his employers. For my part* having had some little know** 
ledge of industry and having for sixteen years myself in my early days 
worked in a milk I know hew much depends on that intimate contact with 
the individual. A man may be an Illiterate* he may have nothing but his 
thumb-print to give for his identification, but he has just the same human 
feelings as you or I have* and little things touch him, either making him 
happy or making him incapable of giving the beat of his work. It is well 
w r orth while* I am convinced* for every employer to see that this proposal 
b considered. 

In a few cases in India we found that far-thinking men had already 
adopted a system of this kind* and in every case where we came across it 
wc had the answer from the employer; "It pays us well to do it; we do 
not regret a penny of the cxpEnditurc.” One striking ease 1 have in mind, 
where the labour officer tdd us that the engagements and discharges 
amongst the 6*ooo or y p ooo men for whom he was responsible had gone 
down by three-quarters since his work got into operation (showing that two 
out of three of the previous discharges had In all probability been unjust 
discharges, because it was to the interest of the foreman to get the quicker 
turnover of labour* and the higher income from exaction)* and obviously it 
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bid worked to the great satisfaction of the workers. In that particular case 
this labour officer also looked after the housing of the workers; he looked 
after the education of the children; indeed, he was the arbiter in all ques¬ 
tions of their religious ceremonies and of seeing provision was made foe the 
susceptibilities of the smallest section of his workers* 

Again, we found, in another factory where an intelligent and capable 
young Indian had been put in charge of that department, he was, in addi¬ 
tion, looking after the technical education of young workers who came 
into his factory, so that they might have an opportunity of rising to posi¬ 
tions of responsibility. In every place \vc saw there is full-time work for 
such a man as I have been describing. This is one of those changes that 
certainly need not be put on one side in India with “Times are bad, and 
we cannot afford ii/* for E profoundly believe, and I think all my col leagues 
agree with me s that an expenditure of this kind wtll return itself a hundred¬ 
fold to the employer who puts it into Operation, because it will increase the 
efficiency of the workers and the quality of the output, by getting a more 
regular staff of workers and at die tame time increasing their happiness. 

One other point in dial connection. Wherever we went there was an 
outcry about absenteeism in the factory. When that was examined it re¬ 
duced itself to two quite different things, one, the casualnes* or careless¬ 
ness that you wQl find in any labour force that docs not have consideration 
given to its peculiar!ties and the other the natural desire of the worker to 
pay visits 10 his village from time to time. Wc propose that there should 
be a system of recognized leave* that, where a man when he is engaged 
says, " A I shall want to go back to my village one month in the year, 11, that 
should not be counted against him but rather to his credit; it should be 
written out on his engagement sheet* and it should be treated as recognized 
leave and not as absenteeism. If that were done I think the figure of 
absenteeism Would be reduced Co a proportion not very much grater than 
that which obtains in this country. 

Indebtedness 

Now let me come to the second of the larger questions with which we 
have dealt in our Report. I atn skipping down from Chapter II. to Chap¬ 
ter XIII. I do not think anyone who has ever tried to study conditions in 
India can deny that the indebtedness of the people is one of the chief evils 
with which every reformer must be concerned. En fact* it is so much so 
that one meets almost universally with the cry: " It always has been so, it 
always will be so; why worry? The Indian is bom in debt, he lives in 
debt, and dies in debt, and nothing you could ever try to do could change 
that fact* so you had better accept it and not trouble any more about it. 1 " 

I am happy to say my colleagues were not content to leave it there. They 
have made an attempt in Chapter XU I. I ask you if you do not read 
any other pan of the Report* those of you who care about the soda! con¬ 
ditions of India, to read this chapter, because we were told by important 

people in the Government of India that wc had looked at this problem from 
a new angle. 
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The conclusion to which we came was that credit in India was too easy 
and not too hard; that it h too easy for a man to borrow money and get 
himself into debt. We were dealing mi with agriculturists, where there 
is a certain security of capita! or crops nr something of that kind; we were 
dealing with the industrial worker, who, as a rule, has nothing to offer as 
security. Now, I ask you for a moment to put yourself in the position of 
that man. I am going to ask you for a moment to become an industrial 
labourer, and then I am going to ask you to become a money lender, because 
the only way to understand the problem is to put yourself in the other 
fellow's shoes. 

Here I am taking an actual case amongst many hundreds. We were 
coming down the Irrawaddy, and we asked leave of the captain to talk !□ 
the men employed on his boat. One in particular ] remember; he was a 
fireman, and he told us the simple story of his lift. He had come from 
India to Burma because the rates of wages, he had beard, were higher, and 
he was getting Rs.ag or Rj.jq a month, where be would only have got 
probably at the most Rs.18 or Rs^o in his own country. Alter a little while 
he thought he would gee married (they all do in India), but getting married 
is a serious job. His friend in the society of his village, or the parents of 
the bride, I am not quite sure who it was, said that he must raise a certain 
amount of money before he could get married; that was the custom of the 
village and it must be done. So this fellow, earning Rtjo a month, and 
it cost him at least Rs<io a month to live, leaving a balance of about Rs,2o, 
was forced* so he told us, to borrow Rs + 5«> + He told us that he bad been 
very fortunate, because in his case he had got it at the low rate of interest 
of 60 per cent. 

Rates of Interest 

f should say that the common rate qf interest in India for unsecured loans 
is much higher than that; 1 anna per rupee per month—namely 75 per cent, 
—is what you call the minimum, but it is often 50 or 100 per cent, more 
than that Although hr had been sending to hb wife the balance of his 
earnings for two months out of three, and then the rest to the money¬ 
lender, even in the short rime he had been married he had not paid cfT 
anything. He had been struggling to pay the interest, hue his 500 rupees 
nf debt had grown into 700, and there was no prospect of that young 
fellow ever being a free man through all his working days; he could not 
pay off the capital, and it was doubtful whether he could even keep up with 
die interest, because every time the interest failed it was added on to the 
capital, and so the sum grew. So you have a stale of affairs where a very 
large proportion ol the industrial workers of India are in the position all 
through thetr working days, unless they run away or change their names, 
of having to contribute many months of their earnings to a moneylender 
in an attempt to satisfy a debt which has produced no assets, nothing but 
feasting iliac was all over in a few days or a few weeks. That is what I 
call a system of nothing less than bondage. In those conditions how can 
you get any kind of keen, ambitious workers, anxious to improve them¬ 
selves! 
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Allow me just to quote from the Report which comes from the Railway 
Board, It is the only quotation I shah give you_ i+ The tyranny of debt 
degrades the employee and impairs his efficiency. 1 * We endorse that 
absolutely, and we suggest means by which a mart can be given a chance 
to become a free industrial worker. Now, I ask you to put yourselves in 
die shoes of that man. Supposing you liad to contribute either two or 
three. Of four or five, or in some cases six months of your earnings to the 
satisfaction of a debt which represents nothing permanently beneficial to 
you or to your family, how could you hold up your head? Now, change 
for a moment and put yourself in the shoes of the moneytendcr. 

There is not a word in this Report in condemnation of the moneylender. 
He can* and does in many cases, contribute to the economic life of the 
industrial worker, and particularly of the villager; in fact, his proper place 
is the small banker of the worker, and I do not believe that our proposals, 
taken altogether and put into operation tomorrow, would diminish the 
all-over return of the money lender on his capital, which I estimate at 
somewhere about iS to 20 per cenL, because he loies so much in bad debts 
and disappearance of creditors that he has to exact a high rate of interest 
from the steady, honest working man who does not run away and who 
tries to meet his liabilities. Our young friend is going to get married, 
arid he has recourse to the moneylender. The moneylender says; 11 How 
much do you wantr The young man says * ^How much will you give 
mri" because it is only a thumb-print on a piece of paper which is full of 
blanks to be filled up afterwards which produces to him a practically 
unheard-of sum of money—200, 300, 400, or 500 rupees; fabulous wealth 
to him for the moment—and unthinkingly he will dab bis thumb to the 
papcr f and there he is tied. What are the motives that work with the 
moneylender as a business man? He says to himself: * What are my 
chance^ not of recovering my capital, hut of getting a steady payment of 
interest for a considerable number of years?** Because if a man is getting, 
iay—we will take an average figure—100 per cent, per annum on his loan, 
he has no need to worry about bis capita]; that is being repaid each yea^ 
that the man keeps alive and goes on working; all the rest could be put to 
reserve or to take over other people’s bad debts; so he is in clover. There¬ 
fore he sap; ,A Now, what is my security for getting the annual interest, 
or something approaching the annual interest, out of this fellow? If he 
is a decent fellow, or well known in his village, if he is engaged in some 
more or less permanent employment, then the larger the sum I am ready 
to ban* 1 ’ 7 

ftniEDtEf 

That leads me to the point of our first remedy. We propose that law in 
India permitting courts to issue attachments against a man's wages or 
salary should be swept aW ay altogether. It is immoral and wicked- the 
employers hate it; the men hate it; it tempts the moneylender to lend twice 
or three times as much as he otherwise would, because he only has to pay 
a fee of a rupee or so and go to a court and get an order that the man’s 
emp oyen must deduct so much, up to half of his earnings, for as many 
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months or years as arc needed to satisfy his debt, which means, of course, 
the Greek calends; and (here fie has him tied* as long as he docs not run 
away or change his name, Rui suppose you pass an Act something like 
this ^ On and after July 1 next, norwldis landing anything in the Civil 
Procedure Code, no court shall issue an attachment against any person's 
wages dr salary, 

A one-clause Bill of that kind, I think, would make an enormous 
diffeirncc, because* in the first place, the moneylender would not tempt 
the man 10 borrow these absurdly large amounts, the man would have a 
chance, and it wouJd profoundly affect the custom in the villages, because 
it would be unwise for the moneylender to knd the extravagant sums hr 
does now. Secondly, we propose the abolition of arrest and imprisonment 
for debt, except in the ease of a man who could pay perfectly well if he 
chose and who is trying simply to evade his proper obligations. We found 
that that is held as an additional power by the moneylender for the satisfac¬ 
tion 0 1 these contracts that really ought never to have been entered into. 

The third important recommendation is this. There ought to be in every 
industrial district a simple couri (by iJ court 11 I mean an individual of the 
status of a magistrate, bui t of course^ with the requisite character and 
standing) empowered to give a man release from impossible obligations. If 
is only giving to the poor man what the rich man has today m this and 
every other country. It seems wrong that the rich man should be better 
off than the poor man in that respect. Here we propose that the poor mao 
should have equal chances, that he should be able to disclose the whole of 
his liabilities, and then the magistrate should say that he waj not to be 
held for more than lie could be reasonably expected to pay in two yean. 

The fourth point in this connection is the quicker payment of wages. 
It is a real hardship that wages are almost entirely paid by the month, and 
that very often the greater part of the second month elapses before the man 
sees the wages he has earned. Wc have recommended to employers that 
they should puc into operation the weekly payment of wages. Wc think 
that that will do more than any other single thing would, at any rait t in 
relieving a man from the obligation of entering into debt. Wc do not 
propose legislation as drastic as that* but that is a distinct recommendation 
to aU employers, and we believe that it will pay them well to do a thine 
of that kind 

In this matter of indebtedness the labour, or personnel, officer would be 
of great advantage to the employee. You may change the law, but you are 
dealing with an illiterate people, and unless they have some friend to help 
them they will not be able to get all their rights. It was in those place 
where wc found a labour officer was taking the workers one by one and 
saying. ‘Look here, I can help you if you will let me; tell me what yotir 
debts are; I will get rid of them; 1 will give you a free start,” that we 
found the best conditions. The labour officer of the B.B.C.L Railway told 
us how he was doing that work, talking one by one with his workers, and 
bringing them into a cooperative credit society at 9, or tho most u, per 
cent., as against the 75 or 125 per cent, they had previously been paying. 
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Tea Plantations 

Now I will pass from factory labour to the tea plantation*: you will End 
no less than four chapter* of ottr report are tie voted to them. An in¬ 
tensely interesting labour problem it is, and me of those problems which 
lor the most pan resolves itself into change* which will equally advantage 
the employer and the worker- There ollt main recommendation is quite 
a simple one* and I am glad to say that when it was explained it was 
accepted unanimously both by the individual tea planters and by their 
representative* speaking for their Organization. It was just this- When 
the men are taken up to the tea plantation* they are recruited over long 
distances. It may be one thousand miles, and sometime* it take* them a fort¬ 
night'* journey to get from their village to the place where they are going 
to work* and their friends have the idea, that they are lost fur ever. It is 
not true; but there is no doubt that recruiting i* greatly prejudiced by the 
prevalence of the idea. Wc suggest that in every case after a man has 
been three years on a plantation in Assam he should have an absolutely free 
choice : +< Would you like to stay, or would you like to gu home? If you 
elect to go home, all your expenses will be paid; you will be conducted and 
taken care of, anti delivered back to the village from which you came;" A 
small thing in itself, but in our view □ thing which will make a funda- 
menial difference to the recruiting of labour for Assam. 

We wane to lee the stage where there will be two men wanting to go to 
Assam for every one there i* room for* instead of the opposite being the 
casej a* it has been for many year* past, having to scour the country to get 
labour for the plantations in A$*am. To make that right of repatriation 
secure* we propose that the Government of India should appoint a Pro¬ 
tector of Immigrant* in Assam, who should have the duty of decision if 
any employer appeared to be withholding the right. Wc think that this 
proposal would, along with the other suggestion* we have made, reduce 
the cost of recruiting for Assam by something like one half. It b far too 
expensive at present to recruit labour for Assam, If the employer* were 
saved half the money that is now' spent on recruiting they would have 
more to spend on improving the conditions of their worker*. I should say 
this : we found the conditions of the tea garden workers were very much 
better than those which they had left behind them in the villages. 


Unieguiattd Factories 

One of the things that distressed us most in India was the state of affairs, 
m the unregulated factories. There are a great number of factories up 
and down India which at present come under no law, no inspection, where 
tiny children are employed by the hundred a, young as five and sL Jan 
of age. No taw seem* to care for them. By the present definition under 
the Factory Act of what « a factory, they escape all attention. We think 
-t la tame that that state of thing, should be put an end ,0. We m*™ 
the affficulty and expense of inspection; we think that you cannotTLe 
apply the whole of the Factory Act to a great number of more or less scat- 
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icmi industries of that kind; so we propose a simplified and comparatively 
cheap system of control whereby at least the first essentials of labour legisla¬ 
tion can be applied to the people working in those factories, the regulation 
of hours, and of the sanitary conditions under which they work. I do 
hope chat there wiil be no delay in India in putting that recommendation 
into operation. 

This Commission was one of the happiest pieces of work which ever fell 
upon me to cany out. That is due to my colleagues, one and all of them, 
who throughout were hdpful T and it was a piece o£ team work which T 
hope will bring benefits to everybody engaged in industry in India. I con¬ 
sider that the industrial future of India is a great one. She, like other 
countries, has been, and is still, passing through a rime of difficulty. ! 
believe India will be one of the first countries to see her way through these 
trouble*. There is room for very great progress even in the immediate 
future in the industries of India. I do hope that people will not make the 
excuse of bad times an apology for purring off doing anything. Our object 
is that when India takes her next bound forward she should go forward 
with the confidence that she has removed such blots as there may be in her 
industrial system. 

The Chairman: Wc have a list of distinguished speakers who wish to 
take part in the discussion. I have a telephone message from Lord Irwin 
to say that he would like Mr, Whitley and the audience to be informed 
how sorry he is to have missed the lecture. He had hoped to come, hot 
was prevented at rile Last moment 

Dr. Harolo Mann said that after nearly thirty years 1 experience In India, 
most of it spent in very close contact with the labouring population., he was 
exceedingly pleased to hear the lecture. There was no point which pleased 
him more than the way In which Mr. Whitley had said that he thought 
that the organization of labour in India based on the village and going 
back from time to rime to the village should continue. That matter had 
been fought out again and again in India, and he was very glad that the 
authority of the Labour Commission had come down on the side which 
favoured, at any rate, the maintenance of a system in which the village 
should be the basis of industrial as well as agritu[rural occupation. He 
said that because he knew something of the conditions of labour in the big 
dries. He approached the matter from the point of view of the employee 
himself, as he lived in the village* and there was no doubt that die terror 
of the lives of the people in the village was lest their boys should have to 
go to the towns and become factory workers. He remembered sitting under 
a tree in the centre of a village and talking to the people and looking at the 
small boys who were running round in the village. He said to them: 

" What i* going to happen to those boys when they grow up? You tell 
me the condition of the village U going down; what is going to happen to 
those boyar' 1 They said they did not know. He said, " Would you like 
them to go to Bombay, or to an industrial centre?” and never in all his 
experience had lie heard a more deep-throated s "No* on no account* under 
present conditions* would we want them to go there; it would be the last 
resort if they had to leave our village to go to work in Bombay.” He 
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asked them why* and the first reason given was that to per cent, of the 
boys who went to Bombay were mined; and he knew it was true. The 
conditions of life for the workers in Bombay (and he was speaking of 
Bombay ns a typical industrial centre) were so bad dial if it were not for 
die fact that they went periodically back to their villages* the death rate and 
the illness rate in the manufacturing centres would he even greater diao 
they were at the present time. He said that after due thought, and 
advisedly. 

The conditions in the Indus trial centres of Western India, at any rate, 
had been really very bad indeed. To a villager* living possibly in a but* 
going to Bombay* the small hut in the village looked like Paradise. He 
never felt the real meaning of the term 11 warehousing labour 11 as he did 
when Die saw the big new ehawls in Bombay, He had sent boys down to 
Bombay for work, and he had gone to them a few months after and bad 
found them living fourteen in a single room* young fellows* most of them 
below the age of twenty-five, most of them unmarried, or* if married, away 
from their wives* who would be left in the village* but living there under 
condition* which it was extraordinarily difficult for them to realize. The 
only thing in the past twenty year* which had prevented Bombay almost 
from dying out had been the fact that while they lived to the extent of 
ten or even fourteen in a small room* they slept generally out in the open 
air. That was not the only point. The horror of Bombay^ in the village 
(and he still spoke of Bombay as a typical industrial centre) was partly, at 
any rate, due to the effect of drink. Ten per cent, of the boys and young 
men who went to Bombay went to pieces through drink, and in the village 
of which he was thinking there was no liquor shop within five miles. 
They went id Bombay* and there it was at their door and they took h+ and 
io per cent., according to the villager* 1 own estimate* went tn pieces and 
never went back to their village 

There was a more serious thing. He noticed himself in the villages the 
increasing presence of syphilis* which was contributed to by the conditions 
under which they lived in Bombay, He was not at all astonished that the 
people in the villages said: " God help us lest our young men go m the 
industrial centres." That was one point with regard to the village. The 
second point was the fact that the villagers said, " Even if our boys air not 
ruined, even if they are not injured* they never bring anything botkf and 
he found that that was true, at any rate, in Deccan areas which he knew 
intimately* 


Mr, H. A. F. Lindsat (Trade Commissioner for India} said he supposed 
it was parr of the rules of die game that forty-five minutes should be given 
up to the lecturer and forty-five minutes to the discussion, hut he person¬ 
ally would have Liked very- much to have had the whole one and a half 
hours given up to the lecture; and he could have gone on listening for very 
much longer, especially as the lecturer had touched so many points which 
were real y vital to the progress and future of India. He happened to tome 
across, tf he could take a hot rather dirfcrent Irom thaVof the last 
speaker, certain developments throughout the Empire which showed what 
tnormous smdes had been made lately in agriculture, how tremendously 
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the output per maw was being imptovedp how with the development of 
mechanical agriculture the work of one man was sufficient to do what 
fifty men had done a few years ago, hew with the help of biology crop* 
were producing exactly what was required m increasing quantities, It was 
not very difficult to argue from that the enormous difficulties which were 
going to beset the agricultural labourer of the old school in the future. 
They knew that in America and Australia agricultural products were so 
cheaply produced that they tended, even under present conditions, to flood 
the world, and in those circumstances he thought that even if it was not 
the call of industry* or the call of the towns, which attracted the industrial 
worker of India* even if iE was the squeeze ol the village which drove him 
from the village into the towns, those were circumstances which they must 
meet and face and legislate for + That was exactly the conclusion to which 
the Commission had helped them to come. There was one point he wished 
to draw attention to because it struck him as the most important point 
almost of the whole lot* and that was personal relationship in industry. 
The pity was that they saw disappear so widely and so rapidly* not only in 
India hut everyw here in the world, personal contacts between employer and 
employee. He suggested that in this country the mechanization of industry 
was driving employers and employed into closer personal contacts outside; 
the development of the Boy Scout movement, the Girl Guide movement. 
Toe H* and m on* meant the cultivation of personal contacts which were 
perhaps lost in industry * He welcomed all the speaker's suggestions for the 
future guidance and stabilization of industry in India and for the future 
prosperity of industrial India. 

Sir Alexander Muftftsr congratulated the lecturer on the very able manner 
in which he had touched on some of the leading points that were dealt with 
by the Commission. By the way he had dealt with them they would 
understand how he had been able to get a more or less unanimous report 
from the Commission. The lecturer had spoken of his wane of knowledge 
of India when he went out, but he could assure them that after two years 
there was very little in the industrial condition* of India that Mr. Whitley 
did not know about They were very fortunate in having him as their 
chairman* There were three members of the Commission who had not 
been to India before. One was Mr. Whitley, who had already shown them 
how much he knew now about India. Then there was Miss Power. What 
Miss Power did not know about the women and children and young people 
of India* after she had been there, nobody dsc knew. Then they had a 
Labour man, Mr. Cliff. The speaker personally had never, or seldom* 
met Labour representatives of the type that they had in England until he 
met Mr. Cliff, but he could assure them that the practical way in which 
Mr. Cliff handled Indian problems* with no previous knowledge of them* 
impressed him more titan anything else as probably a reason why Labour 
had attained the power that it had in this country today. 

He was personally of opinion that it was good for the workers to go back 
to the villages; as a matter of fact* it was one of the ways in which the 
peopie in die villages got to know what a higher standard of living was. 
When the workers came into industrial areas after being accustomed to 
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life in the village, what did they know of town life? The employer of 
labour had not only to be a pioneer in industry or tea planting, he had to 
be a pioneer of public health and welfare; he had to provide housing, 
sanitation, water supply, and all the other things that were done by public 
bodies at home. Our in the jungle, or out in the places where they put up 
buildings that had to be done by the employer. Personalty he knew of 
nothing that reflected credit to the tea industry more than the way in which 
garden managers had given to the workers opportunities for a higher 
standard of living than they had been accustomed to. The workers were 
dependent upon the employers alone for that, because in those places there 
were oo municipalities, there was practically no public opinion to speak of, 
and the labour movement was very backward. One of the reason* for that* 
curiously enough, was also the movement to and from the village. After 
ail, unless there was a strike on, or some other special reason, the worker 
who was engaged in industry probably for a year or so and then going 
back to his village was not very much interested in the trade union move¬ 
ment! tn India that movement, with the exception of one or two 
leaders, had been very badly led- When the Commission was in India in 
1930 there was a big split at Nagpur; it was Communism really that was 
at the bottom of it- Then last year in Calcutta, the All-India Congress 
that should have been leading instead of dividing Labour, was divided into 
two pans, and while one section was meeting in the Town Hall at 
Calcutta under one leader laying down a certain policy, another section 
of the same All-India Congress was under another leader meeting elsewhere 
and putting forward other proposals. Really * with the backward state of 
education in India and the continual movement between the village* and 
towns, it was impossible to get trade unions of the type they were accus¬ 
tomed to in this country, and that was one of the problems that the 
Government and employers had to deal with. It was a great pleasure to 
him to hear Mr, Whitley and, like Mr. Lindsay, he could have sat for the 
whole one and a half hours listening to Mr. Whitley talking about things 
he knew even more about than he (the speaker) did, although be had been 
in India for thirty years. 

Mr. H. S. Asiiton (Indian Tea Association) said the Chairman had told 
them that he wanted to speak, but that was not quite correct. He had said 
that it depended upon what the lecturer said whether he intended to speak 
or not. As a matter ol fact, he found himself entirely in sympathy wkh 
everything that the lecturer had said. It was rather a curious thing that 
Mr. Whitley and himself knew one another personally, their families knew 
one another; Mr. Whidey came from Yorkshire, and he came from 
^ncadur^ aud their start in life was similar. He was for some years in 
a cotton mill in Lancashire before be went out to India. He thought it 
best just to preface what he had to say on what he called the personal 
equation m connection with hbour by giving them an anecdote. A short 

* r* *° Indu he Wd hWIf « a couoo milij nod there was 
.■ mbt toito. going o. There w„ , finer from Oldk™ putring 
jp rpme.r.g rmrle, » rhe, e.ll Ac, fi, Uecrnhin. He m a „h! 


had been all over the world, and he 


wn in a terrible state of rage, and the 
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very excellent Bengalis who were helping him* very nice fellow*, did not 
know what to make of him* The fitter could not speak a word of the 
language. He had been to Mexico, he had been to Russia, he had been to 
China, and finally went out to India with some of Platt*’ machinery. Hie 
speaker said to him* 11 What is the matter?' 1 and he could hardly articulate. 
Finally the speaker got to the bottom of it and pacified him, and then the 
fitter said: " Well, you know, Mr. Ashton* 1 have been all over the world* 
and I have had to do with white 'uns* black 'uns* and yellow + uns, but 
these here brown a um are the worst devils of the lot,” (Laughter.) 

That was the speaker 1 * early introduction to labour iu India, and he 
immediately tumbled to the fact that human sympathy was necessary, and 
that one must try to understand the people that one controlled. Therefore 
it was with very great pleasure that he had heard Mr. Whitley dwell upon 
that necessity for sympathetic treatment, tie always tried to instil that into 
the minds of those who were junior to him. He thought it was true, as 
Mr. Whitley had said, that in the Indian tea industry this sympathy had 
been adopted, or given effect to, by the tea planters* He had always found 
that the personal factor iu the human equation was the most important. 
It was an odd thing that he should come in and meet Dr, Harold Mann, 
whom he had not seen for thirty years. He thought that the application of 
science to industry was very much easier, though he did not think Dr, 
Mann would agree with him, than the solving of the personal equation. 
He thought Mr. Whitley was right in his report in endeavouring to get 
legislation which would help the employer and the employee to come 
together and thoroughly understand one another. In the pan of the 
Report which had been referred to there were two items which were really 
outside the question as between employer and employed: one was the 
maniage question and getting into debt because of marriage; the other was 
the reference to other nations not carrying out their obligations under tbc 
League of Nations, and so on. The employer could no* control the money- 
lending which went on, ami it was a very excellent thing if legislation could 
be brought forward to put an end to that kind of thing. 

Colonel Nawah Sir Umar Ha vat Khaim said he was very pleased that, 
within such a very short time* the lecturer with his great ability had got to 
know something about India, but he had also heard she other speakers who 
had stated their own particular views. A man went out and saw that there 
were tiles on one side of the roof of the house; then another man went out 
the other side and said there were slates on the roof; and both were tight. 
The first time he saw' Mr, Whitley on the ship going out to India he said 
the Government had made a blunder in not giving him power to go and 
ice everything—the whole subject; if he saw only half the subject he 
could not solve it* and to keep agricultural labour from the purview of the 
Commission was a big mistake. There were no factories in India before 
the British came and Ba per cent, of the population was agriculturist. It was 
from the villages that these industrial labourers came ami where they left 
their kith and kin. There had been many Committee* so appointed, but 
they did not get any benefit out of them. With regard to the legislation 
which had been ptopujed. he could say the Council would pass it, because 
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everyone was in the hand* of the moneylenders, who were in the Congress 
and who were in the Councils, and they simply would not allow it If 
there was any legislation, what would it do? [f a man was in debt and 
from his village went to another place in a factory, the moneylender would 
follow him whoever he went, and the whole question could not be settled 
unless it was dealt with by one authority or a commission. Every dmc a 
commission was sent they gave it half the power and scope of enquiry and 
not the other half. He hoped that the Labour Commission would he 
proved to have done something for the benefit of India. 

The Chairman said that Mr. John De La Valette would like to say a few 
words, and would give comparisons between the conditions in the Dutch 
East Indies and those in India. 

Mr. John De La Valette said he feared the Chairman had promised 
something which he was not able to give them: that was, to make com¬ 
parisons between the conditions of labour in the Dutch East Indies and the 
conditions of labour in India. He was struck by the similarity between 
certain conditions in the Dutch East Indies and some of the problems, at 
any rate, in India. There was not in the Dutch East Indies anything like 
the actual development of industry which they had in India,' but there 
were very large plantations which were a kind of industrial agriculture in 
which the problems began to appear. One question which be thought had 
very satisfactorily been solved, particularly in Sumatra and Java, was the 
relation between employers and employed generally, both on the question of 
how they were to be recruited, who took them on, who paid them off, and 
what were the terms upon which they should be employed and treated 
when they were paid off after the term of their contract. There were, as he 
was sure Mr, Whitley knew, a great many controversial points about the 
employment of labour in the Dutch East Indies. He would like to suggest 
that it would not be a bad thing if they could send out one or two experts 
conversant with conditions in India to study the situation in the Dutch East 
Indies, where they had a similarity with the conditions in India He 
thought they would find, both from what had been achieved and' from 
some of the mistakes committed, that they could profit in solving the diffi- 
cultiea in India. 


He would like to express his thanks to the lecturer, not only for his most 
interesting address, but also for the magnificent report he had given them 
Those who had read it in full or even in part would very greatly appreciate 
in He would like to move a vote of thanks to the lecturer and to the 
Chairman for having been good enough to attend and give them the benefit 
of his views. There were certain remarks made by the Chairman with 
regard 10 which many of them would be only too ready to go to a further 
meeting. He was not altogether familiar with the remits on the practical 
side of what happened at international conferences. A great many etntlc- 
men turned up; a few were British and all the rest were everything else 
under ^sun. The British, in common with the representatives oLZ 

, * was agreed to they ought to go home and get their Government to 
enforce tr, and it was enforced; not only was legislation passed, but 
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adequate number of inspectors were immediately put on to the task of 
seeing that the legislation was actually carried out in practice. But there 
were certain^ countries, and be was conversant with some of them* where 
even if legislation were passed, nobody ever dreamed of putting in force 
any inspection to sec that it was carried out The result of that, as the 
Chairman had said that afternoon, was extremely serious, because it went 
to the root of what was, after all, the means by which all peoples earned 
their livelihood. He hoped that the subject on which the Chairman had 
made remarks that afternoon would be the topic of a future lecture. 

The Chjmuah : Before I call on Mr. Whitley to reply, may I thank Mr. 
Dc La Valcttc and the audience for having passed a vote of thunks to me 
as well as to the lecturer. I am also very much obliged to the last speaker 
for what he has just said. May I say that Holland is one of die few 
countries which 5 like the British Empire, has carried out its obligations, as 
I know from personal knowledge, and the interests of Holland and our¬ 
selves, the British Empire and Great Britain, are very much the same. It 
would be quite out of place for me from the chair to pursue further the 
point he made, but it would be well if we did speak plainly on these 
subjects. If people like the Dutch and ourselves speak plainly, nobody is 
hurt I agree with what he said with regard to certain members of the 
League of Nations; the majority of those countries calmly agree to a thing 
and pass the legislation without the slightest intention of carrying it out. 

Another thing l would like to say is that I am sorry I had to ask Dr, 
Mann on account of limited time to conclude his remarks* We all recog¬ 
nize the fervour and enthusiasm which he has brought during his life to 
the well-being of the people of India. He is one of the type of enthusiasts 
who, against the most terrific difficulty, always struggles along, 

Mr. Whitley : I will content myself with thanking you most warmly for 
the way that you have listened to me. I have been most interested in the 
discussion. To Dr. Harold Mann 1 would say this : One of the sugges¬ 
tions we made while we were in Bombay was that these labour officers 
within the works should be linked tip with such persons as himself working 
in the villages from whkh the people came, so that there should be a dose 
contact; in fact, people should not come from the village into the city 
unless they had the personal contact to come to, a friend to guide them. 
A very great number of the difficulties and heart-burnings would be got over 
by just that recognition of human needs on both sides* both from the village 
from which they come and the dty which receives them. I may mention 
this interesting fact: that by the mail which came to me on Saturday night 
1 received a copy of two Bills Introduced into the Legislature of India 
which are the beginning of carrying out the recommendations in our 
Report, It will take a good deal more than two Bills to any out our 
recommendations, hut I hope others are going to follow. 1 thank you. 
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MR, GANDHI’S ARREST: WAS IT INEVITABLE? 

By Sir Robert Hollar k.c.i.e., c.s.r. 

Many of those who sympatiiizc with Indies desire to achieve 
nationhood were deeply troubled when it became known that Mr 
Gandhi, on his return to India from England, had failed to secure 
an interview with the Viceroy. They felt that, had a meeting 
taken place, a happy outcome such as attended the Irwin-Gandhi 
conversations in March, 1931, might well have been expected; 
some middle path of compromise might have been fouhd, the 
barrier against civil disobedience would have been preserved Mr 
Omdhi would have remained at liberty, and, with aU the might 
of Congress behind him, would have assisted Government in The 
work of building 3 Constitution for India. 

Their attitude may he stated as follow: Congress refused to 
paruapate m the first Round-Table Conference because the 
British Government had not agreed to grant to India full 
Donunion status. Mr. Gandhi accordingly started his campaign 
of civd d^edience in the early months of 1930 and carried it on 
until, after the Pnme Minister’s declaration of January ro, iq,t 

?h*.°vw mg wa * ^rded for conversations between himself and 
the V iceroy. I here resulted m the discontinuance of civil dis- 
obedience^ the withdrawal of repressive measures, and the agree¬ 
ment of Congress to cooperate in the work of the Round-Table 
Conference on the scheme of federation outlined by the Prime 
Minister. Congress appointed Mr. Gandhi to he their sole 
accredited representative at the Conference. He sailed for 
England, where he was treated as an honoured guest and valued 

SjJf ■ W™* n ? cffort to make the Conference a success 

iind die fact that certain important issues had to remain undecided 
was due to causes entirely beyond his control. JCd 

When he left England he was full of friendly feelings towards 
Englishmen in general, he attached great sanctity to S the Delhi 
pact, and he was prepared to continue in cooperation with the 
Government m order to give the Round-Table Conference nlan 
a further trial. This is made dear by the fact that Hnrm 
journey he sought and obtained from Sir Samuel Hoa^ , S hlS 
ance regarding a point which had been troubhnl " ^ Ur * 

non with the proposed safeguards for the nfm r **! ^ ori " cc ' 
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no precipitate: action, but to make ample previous entreaty to the 
authorities should direct action become unfortunately necessary. 
On his arrival in India, on December 28, he was horrified to find 
that, in breach of the Delhi pact, Government had resorted again 
to repressive measures. 

An Emergency Ordinance had been published in the United 
Provinces, conferring special powers on Government and its 
officers and providing against the illegal refusal of the payment 
of land revenue and other dues; three Ordinances had been pub¬ 
lished in the North-West Frontier Province, conferring similar 
jjowers and making additional provision against associations 
dangerous to the public peace; while in Bengal special Ordinances 
had been published which seemed to make the whole people 
responsible for the crimes of a few, since among other very 
drastic provisions they empowered the authorities to arrest sus¬ 
pected revolutionaries without warrant, sanctioned the death 
penalty for attempt to murder, and provided for trial in camera 
without appeal. Under those Ordinances, innocent men had 
been shot down in the Frontier Province, and Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan and his co-workers had been arrested and imprisoned with¬ 
out trial. Many Congress workers had similarly been arrested in 
Bengal and in the United Provinces, and among diem Mr. Sher- 
wani, the President of the United Provinces Congress Committee, 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Working General Secretary 
of tile Congress. 

He telegraphed at once to the Viceroy enquiring whether 
“ friendly relations between us are closed or whether you expect 
me still to sec you and receive guidance from you as to course 
I am to pursue in advising Congress." 

The humblest Indian petitioner has a right of access to authority 
so that he may pour out his tale of woe. In accordance with this 
elementary principle of administration, the Viceroy ought to have 
summoned Mr. Gandhi and given him a patient hearing. But 
Mr. Gandhi was more than an ordinary citizen; a large body of 
his countrymen looked to him, as their great spiritual leader, to 
make representations to the head of the Government regarding 
matters which vitally affected their lives and well-being; he had 
been in personal touch with several Viceroys; Lord Willingdon 
would have profiled, as Lord Irwin did, from closer relations with 
him and from fuller comprehension of his message. But, apart 
from that, it was inevitable that the Viceroy should seek help from 
him, as the spokesman of Congress, before planning further de¬ 
velopments of the Round-Table Conference work. No Constitu¬ 
tion for India could possibly be devised or operated without the 
concurrence of Congress, which Lord Willingdon had himself 
described as "the only active political organization in the country." 
There was therefore every reason to suppose that the Viceroy, on 
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com monsense grounds, would take the first opportunity of con¬ 
ferring with Mr. Gandhi in the hope of avoiding measures which 
must antagonize him and the other leaders of Congress. 

Lord Willingdon, however, in a speech at Calcutta on Decem¬ 
ber 30, announced the policy of his Government, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, in terms which precluded all 
hope of conversations between himself and Mr, Gandhi. On the 
following day he repelled Mr. Gandhi's overtures by a telegram 
intimating that no interview could be granted unless Mr. Gandhi 
disavowed in advance all responsibility for or approval of certain 
recent activities of Congress, and unless it were also clearly under¬ 
stood that the repressive measures adopted bv the Government of 
India would not be a subject of discussion. Mr. Gandhi replied 
on January 1, begging the Viceroy to see him as a friend without 
imposing any conditions as to tlie scope or subject of discussion, 
and promising, on his part, to study with an open mind all the 
facts that might be put before him. But the Viceroy refused to 
modify his terms, and on January 4 Mr. Gandhi was once more 
arrested and flung into gaol. 

Quite naturally, Mr. Gandhi could not see his way to tender 
unqualified cooperation while " legalized martial law " was in 
force; nor could Congress be expected to exert itself effectively 
in the cause of law and order if its representative were denied an 
opportunity of receiving guidance from the Viceroy, and of urging 
before him the view that a calm and peaceful atmosphere favour 
able to cooperation could only be maintained in the country by 
the abandonment of repressive measures. His telegrams showed 
tnat he was ready to strain every nerve to find points of agree¬ 
ment. He had repeatedly declared that, while he was a profound 
believer in non-violent resistance as a substitute for viofem war¬ 
fare, he was only too painfully conscious of the volume of suffer¬ 



ing which such resistance on a grand scale must involve, and he 
was therefore as amttous as any man could be not to resort to it. 
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Even assuming that Mr. Gandhi’s colleagues had compromised 
him during his absence by their somewhat precipitate actions, 
might not the Viceroy have been able at an interview to enlighten 
him as to the real facts and thus retain his invaluable help? As 
the Times of India said, on January 9, Mr. Gandhi "would not 
make, probably was not allowed by his colleagues to make, a 
simple and direct request for an interview. He made an indirect 
approach; the Viceroy preferred not to take the opportunity thus 
offered to him." Docs not the Viceroy's refusal lend itself to the 
interpretation that he was afraid of losing prestige if he saw Mr. 
Gandhi, that the Government machine had been captured by 
bureaucrats and die-hards, and that Government had determined 
to crush Congress and to force sham reforms on the country in 
order that England’s domination over India might be indefinitely 
prolonged ? 

The vital question is whether or no the British Government has 
abandoned the policy inaugurated by Lord Irwin when he stated 
that he had released Mr. Gandhi and other leaders from prison in 
order “ to assist the creation of such peaceful conditions as would 
enable the Government to implement the undertaking given by 
tltc Premier.” Government by Ordinances points not to negotia¬ 
tion, but to coercion, and must mean rejection of the principle of 
self-determination . As the poet Tagore has said,* the arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi, w'ithout having been given a chance of coming to 
a mutual understanding with the Government, shows that the 
people of India can be superciliously ignored. How long will they 
stand being ignored? Will not the processes planned for the 
destruction of the Congress bring about also the destruction erf 
Indian goodwill and of what little remains of British trade? Is 
not the new policy of Government foredoomed to failure, since 
Britain cannot rule India by the sword, and since, as stated by the 
Manchester Guardian , “ the cooperation of politically conscious 
India is only possible on a basis of real intent to give them what 
they want when they want it"? Admitting that it is the duty of 
a Government to preserve law and order, is it not equally its duty 
to serve the people and treat them as the senior partner in the 
administration, and is it not the right of the people to indicate by 
the constitutional method of civil disobedience their discontent 
with existing conditions? The spirit of Congress cannot be 
crushed, and conciliation will have to be tried again sooner or 
later. Lord Willingdon will discover, as Lord Irwin discovered 
a year ago, that it is beyond his power either to govern the country 
or to frame 3 new Constitution w ithout the help of public opinion . 
Congress is the only party which can speak for public opinion in 
India, and is therefore able to 41 deliver the goods.” 

The root cause of the present trouble is to be found in the fact 
• Spectator, January 30, 1933, 
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that the second Conference ignored the special position of Con¬ 
gress and the pre-eminence of Mr. Gandhi as its representative. 
There is no way out of tile morass in which both Government 
and the Congress arc stuck fast, except by the immediate transfer 
of responsibility to Indian hands. 

Lastly, as a matter of tactics, would it not have been far wiser 
for the Viceroy to grant an interview to Mr. Gandhi? Public 
opinion notes acts not words. No practical disadvantage could 
have resulted from exploring the last possible avenue to peace, and 
the attempt would have won universal applause. The Viceroy 
would not have sacrificed his liberty of action, and it might have 
been possible for him to arrive at a personal understanding with 
the sensitive and temperamental leader. Mr. Gandhi had given 
an undertaking that if he found on enquiry that Congress w as in 
the wrong, he would lead it back to the path of co-operation. He 
was open to conviction, and if Lord Willingdon had convinced 
him, he would have asserted once more his authority over his 
somewhat unruly lieutenants. 

Does not all this lead to the conclusion that the Viceroy's refusal 
to see Mr. Gandhi was a regrettable blunder? 

Nour hear the other side. 

The argument stated above rests on five assumptions. The first 
is that no genuine emergency had arisen which necessitated the 
adoption of repressive measures in the United Provinces, the 
North-West Frontier Province, or Bengal; such measures might 
safely have been postponed or suspended pending amicable dis¬ 
cussion, 

The true position as regards this point may be realized by anyone 
who cares to study the statements relating to the period which 
were issued by the Provincial authorities and the Government of 
India, In the United Provinces, the agrarian situation became 
critical, in consequence of the sudden and exceptional fall in 
prices. The Local Government, with the support of the Legisla¬ 
ture, did its best to aid cultivators by granting large remis¬ 
sions of revenue and by other means. Nevertheless, the Provincial 
Congress Committee, on December 5, authorized the commence¬ 
ment of a no-rent campaign in five districts. If this action had 
remained unchallenged a state of class warfare would have been 
created between landlord and tenant, and law and order would 
have gone by the board. An Emergency Ordinance was, therefore, 
promulgated on December 14, 1931. 

In the Frontier Province a frankly revolutionary movement 
was conducted, in open support of Congress, by Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan. His speeches during November last were “ marked by 
an increasingly inflammatory, seditious, and racial tone.” Par¬ 
ticularly dangerous were attempts which he made to extend 
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the movement across the administrative border into the Punjab 
and also into Afriiji, Swat, and M ohm and territory, thus 
menacing the peace of the Border as well as of British India. 
Government held its hand until the last possible moment, 
and left no method of conciliation untried, but the resolutions 
passed by the Provincial Congress Committee on December 20, 
and the preparations for armed rebellion sanctioned by it showed 
that Abdul Ghaffar Khan was determined to challenge the 
authority of Government. He had proclaimed that his object was 
to drive out the British and achieve complete independence. The 
margin of safety had been passed and the rapid deterioration in 
the position called for swift and drastic measures. These were 
enforced on December 24, when Emergency Ordinances were 
promulgated. 

As regards Bengal, it is only necessary to refer to the fact that 
the Local Government was engaged in a fight with the terrorist 
movement, which had manifested itself in the cold-blooded 
murder of Government officials, and in other outrages. Special 
Ordinances were promulgated in this province in October and 
November, 1931. 

In each ease the Ordinances, and the measures taken under 
them, were vitally necessary for the preservation of law and order. 
When once they were introduced, to use the words of Lord Will- 
ingdon. " they could not be suspended or withdrawn unless the 
activities that had made them necessary were definitely aban¬ 
doned.” 

This was the reason why the Viceroy was compelled to exclude 
the measures from the field of any possible discussions with Mr. 
Gandhi. Suspension of them was out of the question, and dis¬ 
cussion of the subject would therefore be futile. But, further, 
even a rumour that the measures were to be discussed with the 
representative of Congress would have increased the difficulties of 
all three Local Governments at a critical rime by creating a feeling 
of insecurity and uncertainty. Apart from this, the Viceroy would 
have laid himself open to a charge of disingenuousness if he had 
granted an interview to Mr. Gandhi without explaining to him in 
advance the limitations to which discussion must inevitably he 
subject. 

The second assumption is that Congress as a body had scrupu¬ 
lously observed the Delhi pact, and that Government was solely 
responsible for its breach. 

On this point the Government of India have framed a heavy 
indictment against Congress, based on documents and occurrences 
which arc matters of common knowledge. 

In the United Provinces, within a few days of the Delhi settle¬ 
ment, Congress revealed their determination to exploit it by every 
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possible means in order to extend their influence. Preparations 
for the renewal of civil disobedience were openly made, new 
centres of activity were created in rural areas, and Congress men 
were appointed as intermediaries between the peasants and 
Government with the object of establishing institutions parallel to 
those of Government. Mr. Gandhi was informed by Government 
of the dangerous position created by the Congress workers who, 
in breach of the settlement, were carrying on a no-revenue and 
no-rent campaign. He visited the province and on May 23 
addressed a manifesto to the cultivators which, however, only 
aggravated the mischief, since it assumed that Congress was an 
authority equal to Government competent to decide what rents 
should or should not be paid, and to adjudicate between landlord 
and tenant. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru declared* that bis objective 
included the total expropriation of the landlords. During the 
absence of Mr. Gandhi in England he issued a circular discount¬ 
ing expectations from the Round-Table Conference, and assert¬ 
ing the right to direct defensive action if relief were not given by 
Government in any vital matter. 

On November 10, Mr. Patelf wrote to the President of the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee that, since the instalment of collection 
began on November 15 (which, in fact, was not true) and there 
was no time left to wait for Mr. Gandhi's return, he saw no 
alternative before the Provincial Committee but to advise peasants 
to refuse voluntarily to pay any rent or revenue till adequate relief 
was secured. The Provincial Congress Committee accordingly 
passed a resolution in this sense, and it was in consequence of this 
that the no-rent campaign was begun in five districts. While 
these manoeuvres were Liking place. Government officials and 
landlords were subjected to a continuous stream of vilification 
both on (he platform and in the Press. A circular letter from the 
President of the Provincial Congress Committee contained the 
following passage :t “In this respect the agrarian situation has 
come to our rescue and wc should take the fullest advantage of 
the situation. I am sure if wc stir it a bit the entire tenantry of 
the province, to whatever community it may belong, would come 
within our fold.” They did stir it a bit, and results were soon 
apparent in murderous attacks on landlords and outrages on 
officials carrying out legal processes. 

There can be no doubt that the breach of the Delhi settlement 
by Congress and its adherents was directly responsible for the 
promulgation of the special Ordinances in the United Provinces. 

In the Frontier Province, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, immediately on 

B East India (Emergency Measures) Cmd. 4014, 1952 (H.M Stationery 
Office), p. 10. 
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his release from prison, adopted the Congress attitude towards the 
Delhi truce. He visited Mr. Gandhi at Bardoli in June, and on 
his return made seditious and inflammatory speeches, explain' 
mg that he had joined the Congress because they were the 
only body in India which had the same object as himself — namely, 
to turn the British out of India. His tactics, including attempts to 
establish parallel administrative institutions, followed closely those 
adopted by Congress leaders in the United Provinces. Congress, 
on various occasions, sent workers and helpers to the Province to 
help him, and in August, as the result of discussions with the 
working Committee of Congress, Abdul Ghajffar Khan was 
formally recognized as the leader of the Congress movement in 
tile province, the local committees were remodelled as Congress 
units, and the Congress flag was adopted. Abdul GhafTar Khan 
framed his policy in direct association with Congress, and during 
the last few months of 1931 the body which he controlled was 
recognized by Congress as a branch of their organization. Con¬ 
gress must, therefore, accept responsibility for his breach 0/ the 
Delhi truce. 

As regards Bengal, Congress, while professing to condemn 
assassination, declined, in the words of Mr, Gandhi, to “ associate 
itself with Government terrorism as is betrayed by the Bengal 
Ordinance and acts done thereunder, but must resist, within the 
limits of its prescribed creed of non-violence, such measures of 
legalized Government terrorism." The murder of Mr, Stevens by 
two girls may recall to mind a Congress pronouncement : * “ All 
should try and turn their women into leaders so that when the 
men are arrested in the next war die women may become the 
leaders. The English will not arrest women. In this way increase 
the power of the Congress." 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
on December 6 passed a resolution advocating the boycott of all 
British goods and business concerns in Bengal, and tnerc was a 
definite strengthening of war mentality there and in other parts 
of India.f 

Congress, by breaching tile Delhi settlement, had, to use the 
words of the Viceroy, wantonly torn up the path of conciliation. 
This was the reason why the Viceroy was compelled to make it 
dear that he could have no dealings with persons or organiza¬ 
tions upon whom rested the responsibility for activities against 
which the Ordinances were directed. Lord Irwin, in a speech 
made at Leeds on January iy declared his belief that the Ordin¬ 
ances were forced on Government by a party that intended nothing 
but opposition in any circumstances. This statement disposes 
of any suggestion that Lord Willingdon had capriciously aban- 
* St id,, p. 15. f Cp. The Times, December 7, 
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{toned his predecessors policy of conciliation. Mr, Gandhi 
was the leader and accredited representative of Congress, which 
had deliberately severed relations with Government. Unless Con* 
gress were willing to rebuild what they had destroyed, which of 
course was unthinkable, Mr. Gandhi could only obtain access to 
the Viceroy by disowning Congress and by calling upon all 
Indians who believed in him and who had the good of the 
country at heart, to join with him in hewing out a new pathw'ay 
to peace. Had any interview been granted to him uncondition¬ 
ally, he must have demanded at the outset the suspension of the 
Ordinances and the release of his friends as the only possible 
means of purifying the atmosphere for friendly talk. In an 
address to the Welfare of India League, on December 28, Mr. 
Gandhi said that, if the Ordinances were repealed, he would 
advise the Congress to sec its way to co-operate in the work of 
the Round-Table Conference Committees, but the Ordinances 
now blocked the way. The Working Committee, in its Resolu¬ 
tion of January 1, said thar further co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment on the part of Congress was impossible unless the Govern¬ 
ment policy was radically changed. In reality it was Congress, 
and not the Viceroy, who wished to impose conditions on the 
interview, since they would not countenance any negotiations 
unless the Ordinances were first suspended. They demanded 
the continuance of Government’s obligations under the Delhi 
truce which they had themselves broken, and the capitulation 
of the Viceroy upon terms which would place Congress in a posi¬ 
tion to dictate what measures should or should not be taken for 
the preservation of law and order, while at the same rime leaving 
them free to continue their own subversive activities. It was the 
Viceroy’s duty to make it perfectly plain to Mr. Gandhi that the 
sands had run out and the die was cast so far as Congress was 
concerned. Had the Viceroy merely invited Mr. Gandhi to Delhi 
without explaining the position, he would have had to reveal it 
at the first interview, with the result diat Mr. Gandhi would have 
been arrested in Delhi instead of Bombay. This would not have 
been a tactical advantage for Government, but very much the 
reverse. Mr. Gandhi, in a speech reported in Y oung India on 
January 7, said with reference to a suggestion that the Working 
Committee's Resolution might have been passed but not pub¬ 
lished, “It was I who said ‘No.’ If I suppressed it, I would be 
unfair to the Viceroy and the nation.” Anything less than abso¬ 
lute frankness on the part of the Viceroy would have been equally 
unfair to Mr. Gandhi and the Congress, besides being detrimental 
to the country’s interests, 

The third assumption is that Congress was sincerely desirous 
of co-operating in the Conference work of devising a new Con- 
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stitution for India on die basis laid down by the Prime Minis ter, 
namely, that responsibility should be placed upon Legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, with certain safeguards and transitional 
guarantees, the Central Government being 3 Federation of All- 
India in a bi-cameral legislature. 

The policy of Congress has been to extort by agitation succes¬ 
sive concessions from the British Government, to consolidate their 
position after each advance and then to launch a fresh attack. 
First they demanded Provincial autonomy, which was conceded 
in principle; then they clamoured for Dominion status and gained 
a pronouncement from Lord Irwin; now nothing but complete 
independence will satisfy them. Their goal is Far beyond the 
Prime Minister’s statement, and they will not be limited by its 
terms. Leaders have openly announced that real peace is only 
possible when “ purna swaraj ” is obtainable. 

The Working Committee, in its Resolution of January 1, stated 
that it " has considered the declaration of the Prime Minister 

-and regards it as wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate in 

terms of the Congress demand and places on record its opinion 
that nothing short of complete independence carrying full con¬ 
trol over the defence and external affairs and finance with such 
safeguards as may be demonstrably necessary in the interests of 
the nation can be regarded by the Congress as satisfactory.” 

This revelation of Congress aims explains why Mr. Gandhi's 
work as a delegate to the Round Table Conference was so dis¬ 
appointing and unhelpful. The Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, in 
a recent article,* powerfully indicted Mr. Gandhi as the Congress 
delegate for his unyielding opposition to the claims of the de¬ 
pressed classes and certain other minorities and to the reserva¬ 
tions and safeguards which many members of the Conference 
regarded as essential. It has been stated that Mr. Gandhi went 
to London as a delegate but acted as a herald, as the bearer 
of mandates from the Congress party. He could only voice 
the views of Congress, and their attitude is one of permanent 
opposition to any proposals that would not put power into their 
hands. They would never abate their claim to represent die 
overwhelming majority of the people in India, and are bound to 
oppose with all their strength (1) the separate electorates and other 
privileges asked for by Muslims; (a) the privileges and guarantees 
asked for by other minority communities, and especially by the 
untouchables; (3) the safeguards for the Central Government in 
the form in which the British Government considers them neces¬ 
sary; and {4) the conditions upon which alone the States would 
consent to enter an all-India Federation. 

The reason for their attitude is that they arc aiming, not at 
* Cp. Indian Revitur (Madras), January, 1933. 
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democratic government, but at the expulsion of the British and 
the establishment of an independent Hindu Government in India, 
perpetuating and strengthening the caste system; for this reason 
no mediation by the Viceroy would have induced the Congress 
to concur in any form of Constitution based on the Prime 
Minister’s Declaration, 

The fourth assumption is that Congress represents politically 
conscious India, and is ” the only political party that can deliver 
thegoods.” 

This claim was exploded, at the second session of the Round' 
Table Conference, by the failure of the Congress party’s repre¬ 
sentative to win over his fellow delegates from India to his point 
of view. When Mr, Gandhi realized that his efforts for unity 
must fail, he complained that the Conference was “ packed with 
ultra-communalists, who exaggerate their petty differences,'* But 
the rift grew wider, and on November 14 the representatives of 
the Muslims, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Depressed Classes, and 
Indian Christians, who claimed to represent 46 per cent, of the 
population of British India, entered into an Agreement com¬ 
mitting them jointly and severally to definite demands, both for 
general safeguards and for the specific claims of each community. 

Congress challenged the right of the delegates of some of the 
communities to speak in their name, and alleged that the Minori¬ 
ties were actuated by a desire, not for self-government, but to 
share power with the bureaucracy. Mr. Gandhi bluntly claimed 
that Congress represented 85 per cent, or 95 per cent.* of the 
population, not merely of British India, but of the whole of 
India. In its Resolution of January 1, the Working Committee 
of the Congress tried to throw' the blame on" the British 
Government by noting that it "was not prepared at the 
Round-Table Conference to regard the Congress as represent¬ 
ing and entitled to speak and act on behalf of the nation as 
a whole without distinction of caste, creed, or colour.” The 
Congress leaders, perceiving that they had lost valuable ground 
by participating in the Conference, determined to abandon all 
pretence of co-operation, and to resume civil disobedience, in 
order to vindicate once more in the eyes of the world their claim 
to represent the nation as a whole, That ambition has not been 
realized so far. Government cannot claim to have put an end 
to boycotting, and it must be remembered that rule by Ordinances 
is a double-edged weapon which cannot be employed indefinitely; 
nevertheless a large measure of public confidence has been secured. 
The Legislative Assembly, by rejecting in February last a Resolu¬ 
tion which was in fact, tnough not in words, a vote of censure on 
the Government, has indicated its approval of Government’s policy 

* The Times, November 14, 1931, 
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of maintaining law and order while pressing on with the work 
of constitutional reform. The Assembly by this act dealt a shrewd 
blow at Congress pretensions, 

Lastly, on March 20, it was announced in Delhi that His 
Majesty's Government, in the absence of an early agreement 
between the communities, would be compelled to apply a provi¬ 
sional scheme for settlement of their differences. This decision, 
although it must add to the difficulties of Government and de¬ 
tract from the value of the Reforms, has nevertheless cleared the 
air, since, to use the words of The Times of March 21, “ the failure 
of the delegates finally disposes of the legend that the Indian 
problem consists of nothing more complex than the demand of 
a united people for a Constitution on the essentials of which they 
arc agreed.” 

The actual position could only be explained by tracing at length 
the history of the development of political parties in India, but 
it is at all events now plain that, in order to “ deliver the goods,” 
the Congress party would have to impose its will forcibly on the 
other parties. The Minorities may rest assured that the British 
Government has made up its mind to prevent this. It remains 
to be seen how Government, after prescribing the settlement, will 
provide under the new Constitution for the enforcement of its 
terms, and what the attitude of the Hindus will be towards the 
plan. The Congress Press has already announced that “ in no 
case will India accept a decision imposed by MacDonald,” anti 
at a Conference of Hindu members of the Assembly resolutions 
were drafted on April 1* advocating bitter resistance to the ” wild 
communal demands of the Moslems." Communal feeling would 
have flared high if Congress had been allowed to hold the special 
session at Delhi which they planned for the end of April. Gov¬ 
ernment refused permission for this on April 6. 

It is true enough that the cooperation of politically conscious 
India is essential for the success of the new Constitution, but the 
first duty of Government is to maintain law and order, and there 
arc indications that the Viceroy's efforts in this direction are 
bearing fruit. The public arc tired of agitation and strife; the 
trading classes are exasperated by the continuous interference with 
their business, and many persons who take keen interest in 
political matters see definite gain in bringing to completion the 
Constitutional scheme as defined by the Prime Minister. This 
is evidenced by the acceptance, with only two exceptions, of the 
invitations to serve on Constitutional Committees. Although the 
Moderates still hesitate to take the lead, there is ground for hope 
that Hindu opinion is slowly veering round. 

The fifth assumption is that Mr. Gandhi would, as he affirmed 
* The Timet, April i, [932. 
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in bis telegram of January t, have brought a genuinely open 
mind to the interview with the Viceroy; and that, if convinced 
by him, he would have made open confession and guided die Con¬ 
gress accordingly. 

This claim raises the complex and interesting question of Mr. 
Gandhi's character and motives. Considerations of space forbid 
exhaustive treatment of this subject, but the essential points for 
present purposes may be put Quite shordy. 

Mr, Gandhi has admitted that on several occasions the whole 
fabric of his efforts for peaceful moral reform has been shattered 
by mob violence. After the Chauri Chaura tragedy in 1921, he 
wrote: * 

“ God has been abundantly kind to me. He had warned me 
the third time that there is not as yet in India that truthful and 
Non-Violent atmosphere which alone can justify mass disobedience 
described as civil, gentle, truthful, humble, knowing, wilful yet 
loving, never criminal and hateful. God warned me in 1919, 
when the Rowlati Act agitation was started. . . , The next time 
it was through the events of Bombay (1921) that God gave me 
a terrific warning. He made me eye-witness of the deeds of the 
Bombay mob on November 1 y. The humiliation was greater 
than in 191 9 ’, did me good. ... But the bitterest humili¬ 

ation was still to come. Madras did give the warning, yet 1 
heeded it not. But God spoke clearly through Chauri Chaura, 

■ ■ ■ The tragedy of Chauri Chaura is really the index-finger. 
It shows the way India may easily go if drastic precautions be 
not taken. We dare not enter the Kingdom of Liberty with mere 
lip homage to Truth and Non-Violence." 

On this last occasion Mr. Gandhi, with great courage and devo¬ 
tion to his principles, suspended the whole campaign of civil dis¬ 
obedience, to the dismay of most of his followers. He also 
imposed upon himself a five days’ fast, for " personal cleansing" 
Another fast, of 21 days, followed the Hindu-Muslim riots of 
1924, but it failed to achieve Mr. Gandhi's object qf obliterating 
inter-communal strife, 

1 he last civil disobedience campaign, which began in 1930, was 
marred by outrages and murders, by terrorism of innocent people, 
and by fearful conflicts between Hindus and Muslims. An article 
m an Indian newspaperf sums up the position: “ The mask of 
the hypocrisy of Civil Disobedience being ever intended to be 
non-violent m word, deed, and thought, has been tom to shreds 
by the merciless logic of facts, and by many events, to which 
not only a word of discouragement has not come from those high 
priests professing non-violence, but to which a gesture of approval 
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and encouragement has been made. It has brought misery to 
evcr y home and therefore to the whole people in every walk of 
life, ’ 


Mr. Gandhi must have grieved over many terrible incidents 
for which his last campaign of civil disobedience was directly 
responsible, but they produced upon his sensitive soul no such 
reactions as followed from the events of 1919, 1921, and 1924. 
On the contrary, after the execution of Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades for the cold-blooded assassination of a British police 
officer at Lahore, Mr. Gandhi expressed himself in terms which 
did not betray the same anguish of mind or humiliation. He 
said ;* 

We must not put ourselves in the wrong by being angry. 
While associating myself with the tributes paid to the young 
patriots, I warn the youth of India against copying their example. 
Let us by all means copy their capacity for sacrifice and reckless 
courage, but not use these qualities as they did, The deliverance 
0/ this country must not be through murder,” 

How does he justify this change in his whole outlook? His 
own statements afford the explanation. He said, in Young India , 
in 1924 ♦ I knew that Non-Co-opcration was a dangerous experi¬ 
ment, Non-Co-opciaDon in itself is unnatural, vicious, and sin¬ 
ful. But Non-Violent Non-Co-opcration, I am convinced, is a 
sacred duty at times. I have proved it in many cases. But there 
was every possibility of mistake in its application to large masses. 
But desperate diseases call for desperate remedies. Non-Violent 
Non-Co-opcration was the only alternative to anarchy and 
worse.”t 

In his letter of March 3, 1930, to the Viceroy, he said that he 
held British rule in India to be a curse, and that it was his in¬ 
tention to set in motion the active force of non-violence, as well 
against the organized violent force of British rule as against the 
unorganized force of the growing party of violence, although he 
knew that by doing so he would be running what might fairly 
be termed a mad risk. Finally, in his telegram of January i, 1932, 
to the Viceroy, he said r " Non-violence is my absolute creed. I 
believe that civil disobedience is not only the natural right of 
people, especially when they have no effective voice in their own 
government, but that it also is an effective substitute for violence 
or armed rebellion. I can never, therefore, deny my creed.” 

Mr. Gandhi has moved away from the position which he took 

K 'ter Chauri Chaura when he said: '* This Movement is not a 
or a preparation for violence. I would, at any rate, suffer 
every humiliation, every torture, absolute ostracism, and death 
itself, to prevent the Movement from becoming violent or a pre- 

* Cp. The Time!, March 25. 1931. 
f Cp. Mahatma Gandhi’t Ideas, by C. F. Andrews, p. 306. 
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cursor of violence."* Although recent events have bitterly en¬ 
forced the lessons of Chauri Chuura, he no longer shrinks from 
the inevitably violent outcome of civil disobedience. In October 
last he said it might be necessary to pay a million lives for India's 
liberty (Times, October 14). It is now his creed that he must set 
civil disobedience in motion, partly because British rule is a curse, 
and partly because non-violence is necessary to check the violence 
of those who are the opponents of Government outside Congress. 

It is hardly necessary’ to expose the fallacy in bis reasoning that 
civil disobedience would be an effective check on armed rebel¬ 
lion. Two wrongs do not make a right. 

Mr, Gandhi has claimed that his doctrine of civil disobedience 
was inspired by the New Testament. In its present form, at all 
events, it can have no warrant from Christianity. The answer 
which our Lord gave to the Pharisees when they asked him 
whether it was lawful to give tributes unto Casar or not; His 
submission without protest at His trial to the jurisdiction of Pilate, 
an alien ruler: the many injunctionsf in the New Testament that 
the followers of Christ should be subject to principalities and 
powers and obedient to authority—all show that our Lord would 
never have sanctioned mass civil disobedience as a weapon for 
checking misgovernment. 

Lord Acton, in his Essay on the History of Freedom ,J wrote: 
“ When Christ said 1 Render unto Qrsar the things that are 
Ca'sar’s, and unto God the things that arc God's,' these words 
spoken on the last visit to the Temple, three days before His 
death, gave to the civil power, under tnc protection of conscience, 
a sacred ness it had never enjoyed, and bounds it had never ack¬ 
nowledged.” Our Lord reinforced the governments of the world 
by His supreme authority (the Hindu sacred books contain in¬ 
junctions to the same effect), but He set bounds to tyranny by the 
example of His life. That example has penetrated the hearts 
of rulers and has profoundly influenced the principles and 
methods of government. It is "a standard set up unto the 
nations." But no man, however saintly his private life, can claim 
to be following His example, If he condemns as accursed the 
Government under which he lives, or incites his fellow-subjects 
to a form of rebellion which must lead to violence. As Lord 
Irwin said, in a speech on January 19, 1930, “A political move¬ 
ment must be judged and dealt with, not according to the pro* 
frissons of those who initiate it or carry it into effect, but in the 
light of its practical results.” Wrongdoing can find no justifica¬ 
tion in the argument that it was “ the only alternative to anarchy 
or worse." 

If Mr. Gandhi were one of the world’s great teachers, he 

Hud., p. 28ft, f 1 Pet. ii. 13; Rom. wii. 1; Tiius iii. t. 

t P- at). (Macmillan, 1907,) 
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would summon all to copy in their own lives his example of 
piety, purity, and “ Ahimsa ” in the widest sense, but he would 
resist with all his strength the exploitation of his principles for 

G ut ideal ends. His patience under suffering and disappointment, 
s prayers and conscientious self-discipline, have brought com¬ 
fort and help to many a soul, but he has been led astray through 
substituting empirical test for the inspiration of conscience. He 
said in 1924:* “No act of mine is done without prayer. Man 
is a fallible being. He can never be sure of his steps. What he 
may regard as answer to prayer may be an echo of bis pride. For 
infallible guidance man has to have a perfectly innocent heart, 
incapable of evil. 1 can lay no such claim. Mine is a struggling, 
striving, erring, imperfect soul. But I can rise only by experi¬ 
menting upon myself and others, , , . Whether, therefore, I 
will or not, I must involve in my own experiment the whole of 
my kind. Nor can 1 do without experiment. Life is but an 
endless series of experiments.’' 

His experiments, which were intended to supplement the 
answers to his prayers, have failed, because in his zeal to redress 
injustice he has set before himself a temporal instead of a spiritual 
god. 

He has, to our way of thinking, left out of account charity, 
his duty towards his fellow man, and the power of forgiveness, 
without which there can be no true union of hearts and minds. 
On three recent occasions a great opportunity has Jain at Mr. 
Gandhi’s feet. After his settlement at Delhi with Lord Irwin, 
he might have flung away the false weapon of civil disobedience 
and devoted his great gifts of leadership to the service of India. 
But he did not. He has constantly claimed that in the Delhi 
pact civil disobedience was not given up, but was merely discon¬ 
tinued during tile truce by virtue of which it had become a per¬ 
missible thing in case of need. 

The second occasion was at the close of the Conference in 
London when the Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastrif called upon Mr. 
Gandhi to co-operate in fashioning the Constitution for India. 
He said: “The circumstances today demand that you should 
change your plans, dismiss civil disobedience from your mind, 
and take up this work in a spirit of complete trust in us and of 
faith in the British people too.” But it was of no avail. Mr. 
Gandhi, in his final speech, was constrained to speak of “ the 
parting of the ways.” 

The third occasion was that which is the subject of this article. 
Lord Willmgdon, in his speech on December 30, expressed his 
hope that Mr, Gandhi “will agree to co-operate with us and 
give us the advantage of his powerful influence to help forward 

• Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, by C- F. Andrews, p. 306. 
t Indian Round-Table Conference (Second Session) Cmd. 1997, p. 411. 
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the solution of the great problem that is before us, namely, to 
secure for the Indian people responsibility for administering their 
own affairs. But Mr, Gandhi closed his ears and cried (hat he 
could never deny his creed. 

His repeated refusals to turn aside from the path that he had 
marked out show that there was not the smallest ground for hope 
that he would bring an open mind to discussion with the Vice- 
The Congress leaders felt sure that Mr. Gandhi would not 
leave them in the lurch. All that they hoped for from the inter¬ 
view was a breathing space in which to perfect their plans, 

Enough has been said to show that civil disobedience is not a 
religious creed but a policy, It was a moment of supreme test 
for Mr. Gandhi's statesmanship and spiritual sincerity. Could 
he nse above party; could he lay aside his politician's creed in 
India s crisis; could he, by sacrifice and self-purification, win one 
more moral victory, the greatest of all, over himself, and stand 
forth as the interpreter of all that is noblest in Hindu thought 
ami character? He could not do this, and so he passed from 
the stage, hut yet another chance may some day come to him 
before men have forgotten his leadership. 

The reader must decide for himself which line of argument 
carries the greater conviction. 

Anyone who has studied the record of Mr. Gandhi's life may 
well be puzzled how to reconcile his attitude during the past 
few years with the whole of his previous life and teaching. How 
can it have happened that he who has shown such intense sin¬ 
cerity, and is so deeply imbued with the spirit of humanity has 
become identified with a policy of ruthlcssness? If, as he said on 
his return to India, 11 he firmly believed that freedom would not 
be worth anything as long as they did not freely embrace their 
untouchable brethren and put them quite at ease regarding their 
rights. why did he, at the Conference, refrain from support- 
mg the demand of the Depressed Classes for separate electorates, 
with the result that his reception at Bombay was marred by 
hostile demonstrations on the part of people whom he described 
as ' bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh ,T ?f Can he really 
endorse the Congress theory that the untouchables should be left 
to depend for fair treatment upon the Hindu hierarchy? Can 
he in his heart of hearts dispute the truth of the Viceroy's state¬ 
ment that the methods which Government is employing arc 
essentia! for the " vindication and maintenance of the conditions 
on which alone political progress can be securely and successfully 
secured If the Central Government surrendered to the forces 
ol disorder, how would it advantage those who aspire some day 
themselves to rule India? r J 

* Cp. Statesman, October 3I , I93Il + The Times , December 35, 193!. 
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Perhaps the answer is to be found in the utterances of one of 
Mr- Gandhi’s colleagues. Mr, Vithalbhai Patel* in a statement 
to the Press, made just after Mr. Gandhi's return, said that he 
often fdt diat Mr. Gandhis attitude was hardly consistent with 
the spirit of the Congress mandate. Recently, while at Vienna, 
according to a Daily Express correspondent,* he explicitly stated: 

“ 15 ™ r a revolutionary, like the rest of us, but a reformist. 
While Gandhi seemed to want to work for Dominion status, the 
rest of us wanted complete independence; while Gandhi disliked 
the weapon of the anti-British trade boycott, fearing it would 
lead to bad feeling and bloodshed, I steadily pressed for the and- 
British boycott, . . . Congress overruled him, and at last he was 
orced to give way, . . . Our quarrel with Gandhi really goes 
back to the week preceding the Round-Table Conference, when 
Gandhi was either misled or tricked by the Viceroy into believing 
that, m the event of a Constitution being granted, the Conference 
would guarantee the future security of India 'in the interests of 
India, Actually, there was never any prospect of such a 
guarantee being made, bur Gandhi felt he had to keep his word. 
As die result of all these things, the influence of Gandhi among 
intellectual members of Congress has waned, although his re- 
markable hold over the masses remains as great as ever," 

Mr. Gandhi has repudiated any suggestion that he was over¬ 
borne by his extremist colleagues, and in his loyalty to them has 
said: J am ihe arch-extremist." Nevertheless, it seems ex- 

tremdy probable that Mr. Patel’s explanation is the true one, 
When Mr. Gandhi arrived in India, he would probably have 
been glad to find some avenue which would have enabled him 
to continue in cooperation with Government, in order that the 
conclusions of the Conference might he implemented. He was 
however, immediately confronted with a most difficult situation 
created in his absence by the blunders of his subordinates; he was 
surrounded by men who regarded the Ordinances and the 
measures taken under them as cruel injustice on the part of 
Government; he had no opportunity of ascertaining the truth for 
himself, and, finally, he saw that there must he a split in the 
ranks of Congress if he did not accept his colleagues’ interpreta- 
non of the demand for independence, " r 

It is possible that he welcomed imprisonment as a means of 
escape from a spiritual bondage which was rapidly becoming in¬ 
tolerable to him. His best friends will hope that, during his 
seclusion, he will determine to sever his connection with his 
former associates and fearlessly follow the dictates of his con¬ 
science, as he did after the Chauri Chaura episode, 

* €p r Daily Ex press t March 1931. 
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Such a state of affairs produced vigorous action from the India 
Office, Even before the Washington Conference Mr. Montagu, 
as Secretary of State for India, sent a strong dispatch dated 
October 7,1919, to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
to the effect that “ in view of the uncertainty as to the precise 
meaning of the phrase * industrial importance,' and in the absence 
of any indication as to the basis on which die selection of countries 
was made by the Organizing Committee,'* the whole matter 
should be referred to the CoLtndl of the League, which, according 
to the Peace Treaty, is the arbiter in case of such disputes.? 
Owing to the fact that the Council was not in existence before the 
sessions of the Washington Conference, “a situation of some 
difficulty arose." 

On the creation of the Council Mr. Montagu sent a further 
letter to the Secretary-General, dated January 13, 1920, reviewing 
the proceedings of the Conference, which were " irregular and 
open to challenge." He objected that the existing Governing 
Body “ would not in any sense be international and could not be 
expected to command the confidence of non-European States." 
Adverting to the vote of censure, he was “ confident that the 
irregular proceedings at Washington will not be allowed to 
prejudice consideration of the claim of India.” Concluding, 
Mr. Montagu observed: ” If, in spite of the history of the cal; 
narrated above, of the strong claim of the extra-European nations, 
and of the disapproval of the constitution of the Governing Body 
expressed by a majority of the Conference itself, the Council of 
the League feel themselves on grounds of expediency unable 
completely to satisfy these proceedings or to include India 
among the eight States of chief industrial importance, l ven¬ 
ture to suggest that the tenure of office of the Governing Body 


The first part of this article appeared in the issue of October, 
I.L.O. Official Bulletin, Veil, I., pp. 456-457 
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should be limited to one year, a new Governing Body being 
regularly set up at the next Conference, and that during this 
period India should be appointed as a substitute for the United 
States of America [whose place was tentatively filled by 
Denmark] until that country joins the International Labour 
Organization."* 

At its second session in January, 1920, the Governing Body 
accepted in principle the inclusion of the question of the reform 
of its constitution in the agenda for the 1921 session of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference, it was, therefore, suggested that 
the claim of India should be withdrawn provisionally, since the 
nature of the proposals suggested might be such as to provide a 
solution of the problem without bringing the Indian claim before 
the League of Nations in accordance with paragraph 4 of Article 
393 the Covenant. No guarantee could, however, be given to 
the Government of India that a revision of the constitution of 
the Governing Body would give a seat to India. Such a com¬ 
promise was unacceptable to India. As such, the Government of 
India through the India Office further stressed its claim in a letter 
of April 14, 1920, accompanied by a weighty memorandum setting 
out in detail the industrial importance of India. In this letter 
Mr. Montagu urged; " To the convincing arguments set out in 
the memorandum, [ would only add my conviction that it would 
be in the best interests of the International Labour Organization 
to remedy, in some degree, the disproportionate representation of 
the non-European States by according a seat on the Governing 
Body to a country like India, which is not only of great importance 
buc which is faced with labour problems of a very special character 
affecting large bodies of workers.”f 

The question was then remitted to the Governing Body at its 
fourth session held at Genoa on June 8, 1920.+ Meanwhile* th^ 
India Office, in order to pursue the matter to its logical conclti* 
sion, obtained an assurance to the effect that the Secretary-General 
of the League would bring die matter to the notice of the Council 
in case no satisfactory settlement was reached at Genoa.$ 
Actually, the Governing Body was of opinion that to give a scat to 
India at this stage "was not feasible, and that there was no other 
scheme which was likely to meet with the approval of the Govern- 


• LL.O. Official Bulletin, Vol. I, t pp. 459-451. 

t the letter and the memorandum, will be found in Annex 8 to the 
mt mites of the 11. Committee of the 1. League Assembly, ioao, Vol. I. 
pp. 205-214 (League of Nations’ Archives). Hereafter L.O.N, signifies the 
League of Nations. 

_ * ****"■ die Director of the LL.O. to the Secretary-General of the 
L.O.N., dated May to, 1920. LL.O. Official Bulletin, Vol. I, p . j$,. 

Letter from die India Office to the Secretary-General, dated May 27. 
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mcnr of India.”* A complete deadlock was thus reached, and. 
in the words of the official recorder of the International Labour 
Office, “ the Governing Body was not competent to come to any 
derision in regard to the Indian claim, but they were naturally 

closely concerned in the matter.”t 
Meanwhile, various suggestions were made with a view to satis¬ 
fying the Indian claim, but on examination found to be imprac¬ 
ticable. la consequence, this claim came up for decision at a 
meeting of the Council of the League held at San Sebastian. 
The San Sebastian resolution of the Council reveals the anxiety 
of the League authorities to tide over a difficulty of first-rate 
importance in its history. Hence it merits examination at some 

The second session of the League Council was held in the 
Palaoio dc la Deputacion at San Sebastian in Inly, 1921. At its 
second meeting, in private session, on July 31, a general discussion 
on India’s claim took place. § Signor Tittoni (Italy) argued the 
following technical points: That it was impossible to change the 
composition of the Governing Body without invalidating the 
nominations of the whole; that the League Council was non¬ 
existent at the time of the appointment of die Governing Body, 
odierwisc it could have intervened at that time; that acceptance 
of India’s claim would mean rejection of the claim of Switzerland, 
which was the last on the list, without giving her remedy for 
election among the remaining four seats to be tilled by the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference from time to time; that India could 
not find a place as a substitute member, like Denmark in the place 
of the U.S.A.; and that the only solution was the addmon of a 
new State to the list of Governments represented on the Governing 
Body in their own right, which the Council was incompetent 
to do. 


• Letter Irani the Director of the I.L.O. to ihe Sccreiary-Gcncnil of ihe 
UtXN., dated June LL.O. Official Bulletin, Vol. U pp, 

t LL.O. Official Bulletin, VoL II. P No, % p, 5 ’ In volume of the 
Bulletin the pagination is not continuous* Lienee 1 had U> mention the 

reference in fuLL - — - , 

| A rapid survey of this episode ti to be found in the l.LAJ- OJJma 
Bullet in, VoL IU No. 2, pp. 5^ But I have examined the records of the 
League Council itself p and references are hereafter taken irom its 

§ Proces^erbal of the League Council* Vol. VII., pp 1B-23 (L.O.N* 
Archives). 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM 

By C. Wilfred Jenks 

{Member of the Legal Section, International Labour Office, Geneva) 

{The author** remarks upon this important question may usefully be 
read in conjunction with Mr. dc Montmorency's article on p.' 1S9.J 

Such is the complexity of the Indian Constitutional problem that 
it is not unnatural that public opinion has given but scant atten¬ 
tion to the importance of integrating the Constitution of Federal 
India with the new structure of international society. The neglect 
from which this aspect of the problem has suffered is in part the 
outcome of its novelty. The majority of existing Constitutions 
bear the stamp of the international anarchy. They reflect a 
purely national outlook and show no signs of an attempt to 
organize the State with a view to international co-operation. 
Only in recent years have any efforts been made 10 dig into 
Constitutional law and practice a substructure for the newer 
developments in the international field, and these efforts have 
remained so tentative that the Round-Table Conference may be 
readily excused if it ignored them and made no attempt to imitate 
them. The work of the Conference suffers none the less from 
a most unfortunate lacuna, and it is not unreasonable to hope 
that an opportunity will be found of repairing the omission in 
the course of the discussion now being held in India. For 
India is a Member ol the League ol Nations. She is one of the 
eight States of chief industrial importance permanendy repre¬ 
sented on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 
She js an original signatory of the Kellogg Pact. She has 
accepted the Optional Clause. Her membership of these institu¬ 
tions and separate acceptance of these obligations have played and 
arc playing no little part in her evolution towards Dominion 
status. It is most important that her new Constitution should 
underpin her international obligations. 

This desideratum merges into that of securing for the Federal 
authorities all the powers they will require to give full effect to 
the further treaty engagements which India will naturally wish 
to assume in order to assert her newly won international status, 
and to take the part which is her due in shaping the destinies 
of the world community. Yet entangled together as these two 
aspects of the problem are, it will be convenient to discuss them 
separately. The latter has not suffered from public neglect to 
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the same extent as the former. For while the first is novel the 
second is as old as Federalism itself, 

I,—Underpinning the Covenant 

The importance of underpinning tho Covenant by introducing 
appropriate provisions into the Constitutional law of each o 
the Members of the League is still but vaguely appreciated by die 
world at large. The problem is so unfamiliar that only by 
reference to steps actually taken in various countries can one give 
a dear impression of its nature. The new Spanish Constitution 
incorporates the principle of the renunciation of war as an in¬ 
strument of national policy. The latest Venezuelan Constitution 
requires all treaties presented to the Senate for its approval of 
their ratification to include 3 com promissory clause— i,e., an article 
providing for the reference to arbitration of all disputes concern¬ 
ing their interpretation. The Austrian Constitution contemplates 
the grant by a special law to the Constitutional Court of the right 
to declare invalid legislation contrary to international law. The 
insertion in national constitutions of provisions of this kind can 
play a most useful part in the development of world-government. 

It is not yet too late to formulate analogous proposals lor insertion 
in the Constitution of India. 

One preliminary objection may be countered at the outset. 
External affairs are to remain during the transitional period in 
charge of a Minister responsible to the Viceroy. High policy 
will not be under the direct control of the Indian legislature. 
Docs this not make it difficult to define in the Constitution any 
Standards of international policy? On the contrary, it adds to 
the desirability of such a course. The executive being irrespon¬ 
sible, the case for defining in the Constitution itself the principles 
which arc to inspire its policy becomes much stronger. Apart 
from which the suggestions which I have in mind would be fully 
compatible with any form of organization likely to be adopted 
for the conduct of India's foreign relations. 

My desiderata may be conveniently stated in schematic form. 
They are: 

(d) An article renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy, and declaring recourse to it a violation of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

(b) An article requiring the insertion in every treaty negoti¬ 
ated on behalf of India of a compromissary clause. 

(c) An article requiring the Federal Court to treat as invalid 
legislation contrary to international law. 

(d) An article recognizing membership in the League of 
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Nations as an essential feature of the life of the Indian 
people, and prohibiting the Government from giving 
notice of withdrawal from the League while the Consti¬ 
tution remains in force. 

(e) An article or a scries of articles expressly conferring upon 
the executive emergency powers intended to enable it 
to fulfil India’s obligations under the Covenant and 
especially under Article 16—the article which contem¬ 
plates combined action against an aggressor. 

These suggestions are not inspired by anv perverse desire to 
foster the growth of legal curiosities. Each of them has an object 
which is intensely practical and matter-of-fact. Nor arc they the 
expression of any unseemly wish to brand India as an inferior 
partner in the international family by thrusting unwonted restric¬ 
tions upon her freedom. Similar provisions ought to have a 
place in the Constitution of every civilized State, and their desira¬ 
bility must be pressed upon public attention wherever Constitu¬ 
tional revision is in progress. 

The incredulous may welcome illustrations of their practical 
value. It would, of course, be passible to adopt all of them in 
an emasculated form in which they would have no value what¬ 
soever, but if adopted wholeheartedly and suitably drafted such 
provisions might be expected to have die following effects: 

00 The classical doctrine of the legality of war has left its 
mark firmly implanted upon both international and 
municipal Jaw. 1 he affirmation in new Constitutions of 
the illegality of war may be expected to give an im¬ 
petus to important changes in several branches of private 
law. In at least two directions the necessity for reform 
is obvious. Contracts for the supply of goods to an 
aggressor must cease to liave any legal validity, and 
appropriate penalties must be devised for all guilty of 
incitement to disturb the peace of nations. An'affirma¬ 
tion in the Indian Constitution of the illegality of war— 
apart from its considerable psychological value—would 
be a useful step in the direction of such reforms, so far 
as India is concerned, even though supplementary legis¬ 
lation continued to be necessary to make the required 
changes in the law fully effective. 

(b) A recent book by a Japanese author, Le Droit Conven- 
tionnel International du Japan, by K. Matsudaira, draw's 
attention to the interesting fact that no single bilateral 
treaty negotiated by Japan includes a compromissory 
clause. To be in the world but not of it is apparently 
far from difficult even in modem international life, The 
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insertion in her Constitution of an article similar to tint 
which has found favour in Venezuela would be a 
guarantee that India will follow a more progressive 
policy. 

(c) Nothing would do more to increase the authority of 
international law than the general acceptance of Pro¬ 
fessor Kelsen's principle of its supremacy over conflict¬ 
ing municipal rules, before municipal as well as inter¬ 
national tribunals. The principle is at present no more 
than a professorial theory” this generation must trans¬ 
form it into positive law. It must be incorporated suc¬ 
cessively into one Constitution after another until the 
stage is reached at which we can speak of an interna¬ 
tional custom in virtue of which the supremacy of inter¬ 
national over municipal rules before municipal as well 
as international courts has acquired the force of law. 
The Round-Table Conference contemplates the estab¬ 
lishment of a Federal Court competent to pass judgment 
upon the constitutionality of legislation. That court 
should also be required to treat as invalid legislation in¬ 
consistent with recognized principles of international law, 

(d) The most serious weakness in die present structure of the 
League of Nations is the right of Members to withdraw 
from the League on giving two years' notice. The 
existence of this right of withdrawal weakens tile hand 
of the League in every serious crisis. The surrender of 
the right by the amendment of the Covenant is still no 
more than a possibility of the distant future, but, mean¬ 
while, considerable progress might be made if Members 
of the League would pledge themselves in their own 
Constitutions not to exercise it- They would not in this 
way contract any international obligation, but they 
would make it difficult for their Governments even to 
threaten withdrawal, except after the prolonged public 
discussion which normally precedes Constitutional 
amendment. 

(e) No aspect of the problem of implementing the Covenant 
by national legislation is of greater urgency than this is. 
Deny it as the reluctant may. Article 16—the principle 
of the common front against aggression—is the corner¬ 
stone of the Covenant, St vis pacem, para helium is a 
deservedly discredited maxim, but in its place we must 
substitute a rational scheme of common defence. If the 
Government of each Member of the League was 
equipped with emergency powers, expressly conferred 
upon it for the purpose of enforcing the Covenant, the 
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application of sanctions would present considerably 
fewer difficulties than it at present does. Such express 
powers ought to be vested in the executive by every 
Constitution hereafter adopted by any Member of the 
League. 

No State has yet adopted so far-reaching a programme of Con¬ 
stitutional innovation as that sketched here. The new Chinese 
Constitution, to cite but one example, makes no attempt to 
grapple with this problem—that of the Constitutional implications 
of present-day inter national ism, India has an opportunity to give 
a lead to the world.* 

II.—Federalism and International Legislation 

Wc now approach a more familiar problem—that of the inter¬ 
national relations of the Federal State. The difficulties which 
arise when Federal States lack the power to bind their con¬ 
stituent States upon subjects of importance in current international 
negotiations are too well known to require specific illustration. 
It is most important that the Indian Constitution should vest in 
the Federal Government the very widest powers to contract and 
enforce throughout its territory international engagements of 
every description. Should it fail to do so the organization of 
international co-operation in Asia will border on impossibility. 
Here wc broach a most difficult problem—that of reconciling the 
necessities of the international situation with the rights and tradi¬ 
tions of tile Indian States. The States introduce into an other¬ 
wise familiar problem an element of complexity for which there 
is no exact precedent. 

Oner cannot examine the proceedings of the Round-Table Con¬ 
ference without feeling that the international aspect of the Federal 
problem has not received the attention it deserves. The classi¬ 
fication of subjects as Federal, Central, and Provincial was dis¬ 
cussed by the First Session of the Conference; external affairs fell 
within the programme of the second. There appears to have been 
no full discussion of the relation between the tw T o, Legislation 
required to give effect 10 international engagements thus escapes 
mention in the report devoted to the assignment of subjects to 
the different legislative authorities, and the assignment of sub¬ 
jects is equally outside the scope of the report devoted to external 
affairs. Unless additional proposals arc formulated and accepted 
before the drafting of a Constitution is undertaken the Federal 
Legislature will not enjoy any general power to legislate to give 

• Since the above lines were written the final text of the new Spanish 
Constitution has become available. It includes 3 number pf provisions 
analogous to those suggested above. r 
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effect to international engagements, existing or proposed. The 
capacity of the Federation to contract treaties the application of 
which involves legislation will in that event be subject to the 
same limitations as its legislative power, and the detailed alloca¬ 
tion of subjects proposed therefore merits the closest attention of 
all who take an interest in the international relations of India. 

The most detailed proposals so far published are those con¬ 
tained in the Report of the Joint Committee of the Federal Struc¬ 
ture and Provincial Constitutional Subcommittees of the First 
Session of the Round-Table Conference. Many subjects of inter¬ 
national importance are here classified as Federal. Aircraft is to 
be Federal. Shipping and navigation arc to be Federal for policy 
and legislation. Lighthouses, beacons, and buoys are to be 
Federal. Port quarantine is to be Federal, so far as international 
requirements are concerned. The postal services and currency and 
coinage are to be Federal, subject to adjustment with the States 
in matters of detail. Commerce (including banking and insur¬ 
ance),. the cultivation and manufacture of opium and its sale for 
export, inventions and designs, copyright, the control of arms 
and ammunition, are all to be Federal lior policy and legislation. 
This list covers an important part of the field of presently inter¬ 
national co-operation, but it is far from covering the whole. The 
most conspicuous omission is labour legislation, which will be 
discussed in the next section in connection with Indians relations 
with the International Labour Organization. Meanwhile, it may 
be well to insist that if it proves impossible to give the Federal 
Legislature any genera] authority to legislate to give effect to 
treaty commitments India will be under a perpetual handicap 
in international negotiations. If, despite the important part which 
their representatives would take in the consideration of such 
legislation, the Princes should be unwilling to accept such a 
solution, we must be content with a makeshift. The allocation 
of subjects discussed in London was never intended as a final 
pronouncement upon the subject. It would be well to have it 
thoroughly re-examined from a distinctively international point 
of view. Such questions as whether the Federal Government 
should not have certain legislative powers in respect of public 
health for the purpose of future co-operation with the League 
Health Organization and whether similar powers may not be 
necessary if India is to participate effectively in the international 
discussion of agricultural problems deserve particularly careful 
consideration. 
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HL—The Problem of India’s Relations with the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organization 

Here we approach a problem where further exploration of the 
ground is less necessary. The issues are already fairly clearly 
defined, There have been several discussions in the Round-Table 
Conference and the Whitley Commission has given us the bene¬ 
fit of its views. The problem may be stated in the following 
terms. Under her present Constitution India has found it pos¬ 
sible to be one of the most active members of the International 
Labour Organization. She has ratified twelve conventions, a larger 
number than any other Asiatic State has accepted. The powers 
of legislation which the Central authorities have hitherto enjoyed 
concurrently with the Provinces have made it possible to secure 
the application of these conventions throughout British India. 
They Have not, however, been applied in the States. In several 
cases the International Labour Conference has exempted India 
from any obligation in respect of the States by Lhe insertion in 
conventions or special limitative clauses. In other cases conven¬ 
tions have been ratified on the understanding that obligations 
were only being assumed on behalf of British India. The pros¬ 
pect of Federation has brought with it new problems. The view 
has been expressed that as Federation will involve a relaxation 
of the control of the Central over the Provincial Governments 
it will be impossible for the former to retain concurrent legisla¬ 
tive authority if responsibility for administration remains with 
the latter. Centralized administration has been argued to be im¬ 
possible and the conclusion reached that legislation should also 
be exclusively provincial. This view did not prevail at the Round- 
Table Conference which preferred to retain the existing system 
of concurrent authority, but since the possibility has been sug- 

§ ested and cannot yet be considered to have been finally rejected 
ie disastrous consequences which such a step would have must 
still be given every possible publicity. The second element in the 
problem is the anomalous position of the States. There is no 
doubt that it is all India and not British India alone which is a 
Member of the League and Labour Organization, but it has not 
yet proved possible to secure the application in die States of either 
League or I.L.O. conventions. The fear has been expressed that 
if the States enter an All-India Federation on terms which do 
not permit the Federation to enforce within their territory the 
provision* of labour conventions it will cease to be possible to 
ratify conventions even on behalf of British India. An attempt 
will be made below to exorcize this fear, while at the same 
time underlining the essential points in the case for making 
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labour legislation a Federal subject, and sketching alternative pro¬ 
posals designed to make possible the eventual Inclusion of the 
States in ratifications if the solution of Federal legislation proves 
impossible of achievement. 

The Consequences of Prqvincialtzatjon.—I f all authority to 
legislate upon labour questions were devolved upon the Provinces 
India would no longer be in a position to ratify International 
Labour Conventions and might even be obliged to denounce 
some of those by which she is at present bound. The Central 
Government having lost its control of legislation could no longer 
undertake to secure the application of their provisions, The con¬ 
sequences would be twofold. The stimulus which the desire to 
ratify conventions has had upon Indian legislation in recent years 
would be lost, and India’s industrial competitors, knowing India 
to be unable to ratify, would also be unlikely to bind themselves 
to an international standard. This would be particularly true of 
China and Japan. The Governments of those countries would 
find it very difficult to resist the pressure of industrial interests 
opposed to ratification if those interests could always plead the in¬ 
capacity of India to contract international obligations as a reason 
for not imposing upon them restrictions and social charges not 
shared by their competitors. The magnitude of the issuchardly 
requires emphasis. It is the very possibility of promoting by 
international action social progress in Asia which is at stake. 
Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say that the whole future of the 
l.L.Q. hinges on the decision now* being taken by the Constitu¬ 
tion-makers of India. The international regulation of industrial 
conditions in Asia will be completely impossible if India is con¬ 
stitutionally incapacitated from taking part in it. And with Asia. 
Out of tile picture, the whole movement for the promotion of 
greater uniformity of conditions will become a shadowy unreality 
—the ghost not of past achievement but of things which might 
have been. For the same problem of the anti-social competitor 
will at once re-occur on the world scale. 

In the light of this perspective the alleged advantages of provin- 
ciahzation prove either negligible or unreal. The Whitley Com¬ 
mission did not look with any favour upon the suggestion that 
central legislation and provincial administration are necessarily 
quite incompatible once Central control over the Provincial 
Governments is relaxed. It expresses a preference for centralized 
administration, but adds that if such centralization is considered 
undesirable, we believe that the difficulties of combining central 
legislation with provincial administration must be faced", as this 
combination is, in our view, infinitely preferable to the complete 
withdrawal of legislative power from the centre. So far as wc are 
in a position to judge, the difficulties involved in this combha- 
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tion arc not likely to be confined to the sphere of labour, and we 
do not doubt that methods can be devised for surmounting them.’* 
That such methods can be found is amply proved by the experi¬ 
ence of Germany, Switzerland, Mexico, the Argentine, and the 
U.S.S.R., which have all found such a division of responsibility 
a workable Constitutional device. 

Another item in the stock-in-trade of provin cialtzers is the 
desirability of encouraging initiative and experiment on a local 
scale. To this suggestion the Whidey Commission again supplies 
the answer. 

It is relevant, however, to observe in this connection tha t 
the. issue, as it presents itself to us, is not whether all labour 
legislation should or should not be central, but whether it 
is not desirable that the centre as well as the Provinces 
should retain the power of legislation. We believe that there 
is a wide field for provincial legislation. In particular, there 
arc valuable possibilities of experiments in new directions on 
a provincial scale. On the merits of the whole ease we have 
no hesitation in recommending that legislative powers in 
respect of labour should continue with the Central Legisla¬ 
ture, and that the provincial legislatures should also have 
power to legislate. Labour legislation undertaken in the 
Provinces should not be allowed to impair or infringe the 
legislation of the centre or its administration.” 

It has been possible under the present system for Bombay and the 
Central Provinces to establish systems of maternity benefit after 
the rejection of similar proposals at Delhi. Equal scope for 
provincial initiative can be secured under the new Constitution 
without sacrificing the advantages of concurrent central authority, 
while in the absence of a stimulus from the centre the likelihood 
of any Province taking a bold initiative is small. To quote once 
again the Whidey Report: 

If legislation were left to the Provinces there would be 
many occasions in which a Province would have a very 
difficult choice. It would either have to refuse to adopt 
a salutary reform or run the risk of placing its own indus¬ 
trialists at a disadvantage as against their rivals in another 
Province, and possibly of encouraging industry to migrate 
outside the Province. , , . Even if public opinion in every 
Province desired some reform, industrialists would insist on 
a guarantee that their rivals would accept the reform before 
binding themselves to it. Each Province would thus tend to 
wait on action elsewhere and all would be at a disadvantage/’ 
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Labour Legislation as a Federal Subject.— Much the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem would be the attribution to 
the Federal Legislature of authority to legislate upon labour ques¬ 
tions for all India. The desirability of this was pressed upon the 
attention of the first session of the Round-Table Conference by 
the representatives of Indian Trade Unionism. Since then there 
has been further discussion of the matter but no final decision has 
been taken. Mr. Joshi raised the question in the Federal Structure 
Committee this year and oudined a very attractive plan. He 
suggested granting the Federal Legislature powers of legislation 
concurrent with those of Provinces and States. Administration, 
on the other hand, he would leave to States and Provinces with the 
reservation that the Federal Government should have the power 
to spend money on matters dealt with by the Federal Legislature. 
There would be an express provision that the ratification of 
international conventions was within the authority of the Federal 
Government and Legislature. This scheme has much to recom¬ 
mend it. It fully secures the power of the Federal Legislature to 
unify standards and give effect to international engagements, but 
it docs not make centralized administration a sine qua non and 
thus leave the States that part of their autonomy which they value 
most. Sir Akbar Mydari, who followed Mr. Joshi in the discus¬ 
sion, gave him a welcome assurance that so far as Hyderabad was 
concerned there would be no unwillingness to come to some 
agreement which would safeguard the rights of labour on purely 
humanitarian grounds. The nature and scope of the agreement 
which Sir Akbar had in mind remain to be seen. 

Mr. Joshi’s suggestions were not discussed in detail by the Com¬ 
mittee, but when he enquired at its dosing meeting whether the 
chairman intended to make any proposal upon the subject Lord 
Sankcy acknowledged its great importance and dedared that 
while there had not been an opportunity to carry the matter 
further during the session then closing it would certainly require 
further consideration. It is “ most devoutly to be desired ” that 
this further consideration should lead to the acceptance of Mr. 
Joshi's proposals. The Federal Government would then be in a 
position to ratify International Labour Conventions without re¬ 
servation and to secure their application throughout its territory. 
It would also be able to forestall any tendency for industry to 
migrate towards States with backward legislation and inferior 
conditions. 

An Alternative Programme of Co-operation.- — It would be 
a mistake to assume that if the Federal solution is unattainable 
the effective co-operation of India in the work of the I.L.O. will 
cease to be possible. Provided the principle of central legisla¬ 
tion is retained the position will be far from desperate and we 
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need not despair of finding means which will make possible the 
ratification of conventions on behalf of British India alone in a 
form free from alt legal objections. It is noteworthy that several 
of the conventions ratified by India contain articles limiting to 
British India the obligations assumed by India by ratification. If 
labour legislation remains a central subject India will always be 
able to request the International Labour Conference to insert 
similar articles in future conventions in order to enable her to 
ratify- In this way she will still be able to play a considerable 
part in the promotion of international standards even though not 
entitled to speak on behalf of the States. 

If this much can be achieved now there is no reason to despair 
of ultimately bringing the States within the range of influence of 
the I.L.O. One of the most attractive proposals contained in the 
Whitley Report is the establishment of an Industrial Council for 
India, in which, it is suggested, those States in which there is 
appreciable industrial development might be prepared to co¬ 
operate. The Whitley Commission itself recognizes that “a 
Council constituted as we have suggested would naturally be 
brought into close contact with the International Labour Organ* 
ization, and adds: “It would obviously be well qualified to 
advise on the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Interna dona J Labour Conference. There should be Me 
difficulty in establishing a convention whereby the central legis¬ 
lature referred the decisions of this Conference to the Council, 
which in turn would forward its conclusions to the Legislature." 
li sonic of the States were to to-operate in a body with such func- 
tions they might in time be prepared to apply in their own terri- 
tones the conventions brought to their notice in this way. The 
Whidey Commission recorded its conviction that "we feci sure 
that any States which arc willing to cooperate will be equally 
ready to agree that the conclusions of the Council on legislation 
should automatically receive early consideration at the hands of 
the competent authority within the State.” An analogous pro¬ 
cedure might be adopted whenever the Industrial Council pro¬ 
posed the ratification of a convention on behalf of British India. 
By such a procedure at least the more important States could 
be given an opportunity of examining the provisions of each 
convention and announcing individually whether or not they 
could consent to being included in the scope of intended ratifica¬ 
tions. If the International Labour Conference were prepared to 
mdude in conventions a special clause defining the limits within 
which they arc to apply to India, it would be unlikely to refuse 
its approva to a drafting of that clause which would make it pos- 
sible to include within the scope of a given ratification any States 
prepared to agree to such a course. Such a clause could always be 
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drafted in a form which would permit the subsequent extension 
to the States of conventions originally ratified on behalf of British 
India alone. 

IV 

It remains to suggest immediate steps which may be commended 
to the attention of those responsible for the solution of India's 
Constitutional problems* It is admitted on all hands that the 
actual drafting of a Constitution cannot be undertaken for some 
months to come. There is still dmc for a thorough investigation 
of all the international implications of India s Constitutional 
problem. It might be wise to appoint two committees of in¬ 
vestigation, one to examine how far the new Constitution can be 
made to underpin the Covenant, another to reconsider the pro¬ 
posed classification of subjects, possibly in conjunction with 
representatives of international organizations. Meanwhile ad¬ 
vantage can be taken of the detailed negotiations with the States 
which are presumably now taking place to secure that further 
discussion of the status of labour legislation which Lord Sankey 
has promised. If full advantage can be taken of these various 
opportunities India will reap the fruits in an international status 
and reputation which may well be envied by us all. 


A CHAPTER ON THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN 
WOMEN IN EARLY TIMES* 


By Mary E. R. Martin 


By educating a boy you get an educated individual, but by educating: 
a girl you get an educated family."—P aul Bert. 


One of the earliest treatises on the education of the women of 
India was written in English by an Indian, and is the subject for 
discussion in this article. It was the late Rev. K. M, Banerjea, 
d.l., c.r.E., who, during the middle of the nineteenth century, 
at the privilege of bringing before the notice of European 
readers the educational status of women in his country. The 
little volume happily attracted the attention of European residents 
in India, who afterwards participated with influential Indians in 
the scheme of establishing institutions for the spread of education. 
Dr. Banerjea was eminently Qualified for this task, for he was not 
on 1 1 an ardent advocate of the education of Indian women > but 
also a renowned Sanskrit scholar and a very distinguished Indian 
of his day. He died in 1885. It must be remembered that the 
views held by him were applicable to the time in which he lived, 
and it is interesting to compare the former position of Indian 
women with that held by them at the present day, when they 
are making rapid strides towards educational and social develop- 
menr. To understand the value of Mr. Banerjea s Etray on Indian 
emalt Education it is essential to give a short account of the 
car icr history of women's education in Bengal. This goes back as 
early as 1817, The School Society, in cooperation with Raja Rad- 
ha I r a n ta Deb, admitted both boys and girls into its vernacular 
schools, but this effort was not very successful. In iStg some 
European ladies felt the necessity of imparting education to Hindu 
girls, and they formed the Female Juvenile Society, which helped 
to found several girls' schools in Calcutta. The British and Foreign 
School Society sent Miss Cook in 1821 to help in the project of 
the above-mentioned Society. She started work under great diffi¬ 
culties, but under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society 
she was able to continue ner work with great zest. As a result 
still more girls’ schools were opened in Calcutta. Soon after, 
the Bengal Ladies’ Society, consisting of resident European ladies 
in Calcutta, was formed under the patronage of Lady Amherst. 


* This article is intended to be a critical study of Dr. KL M, Baneriea's 
lifjay on Indian Female Education. 
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It established many schools in different parts of Bengal which 
were placed under the direct management of Christian mis¬ 
sionaries, In 1849 Mr. Drink water Bethune, President of the 
Council of Education, in cooperation with several distinguished 
Bengali educationists, founded a girls' school run on non-sec¬ 
tarian lines; this was destined to be the future Bethunc College in 
Cornwallis Square, Calcutta. The school met with much opposi¬ 
tion at first from the orthodox sections of the Hindu community; 
but Mr. Bethunc had ilic satisfaction of earning the gratitude of 
educated and influential Hindus, who gave him strong support 
in the cause of female education in Bengal. Dr. Duff’s Hindu 
Girls’ School was established in 1857, for the instruction of high- 
caste girls. It is now a prosperous Middle English School, with 
a large number of students, including a married ladies' class. 

In 1840 three prizes of Rs. 200 each were entrusted to Captain 
Jameson for the best essay written on Indian Female Education 
in each of the three Provinces. Mr, Bancrjca was one of the 
competitors, and the scope of the essay was thus described by 
him: “ The essay is expected to comprehend an ample statement 
of the present condition of the females of Bengal, a succinct view 
of the position which they ought to occupy, and a full explana¬ 
tion of the most practicable and suitable means of conveying to 
them those educational benefits which may tend to raise them 
to that position." The competition was open only to Indians, 
and the adjudicators were the Rev. Dr. Charles, the Rev, J, Mac¬ 
donald, Mr. D. Macfarlan, and Mr. J. A. F. Hawkins. Mr. 
Bancrjca had long conceived the idea of writing something on 
the subject of female education, and the announcement or the 
competition offered an opportunity which he could not avoid. 
The adjudicators considered Mr. Bancrjca's essay the best of those 
submitted from Bengal, and he obtained the prize. As the chief 
object of writing the essay was to call public attention to the 
subject, he was encouraged by friends to publish it, and a number 
of well-known Europeans and Indians interested in the subject 
subscribed for the book in advance. He dedicated it to Lady 
Nicolls,* in the form of an epistolary letter, expressing bis 
“ sincere tribute of respect and esteem ” for her sympathetic in¬ 
terest in the welfare of Indians. The first edition of the book was 
published in 1841 from the Bishop's College Press, Calcutta. 
Encouraged by the reception of the book, the author brought 
out a second and revised edition of it in 1848, published by R. C. 

* She was the wife of the then Comrmnder-in-Chicf of India, General 
Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.cX (1779-1849}. Lady Nicolli died in Rome while 
returning to England from India. She was deeply interested in the cause 
oi female education. Her benevolence and personality gained far her a 
large number of friends amongst both Europeans and Indians. 
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Lepage and Co., Calcutta. In this edition Mr. Banerjea omitted 
the dedication to Lady NicolJs, but added a preface in which 
he repeated the circumstances under which it was first composed 
and published. 1 

Before bringing out the second edition, he carefully revised the 
text and made many alterations improving both the language 
and style. He inserted additional paragraphs emphasizing the 
arguments for higher education and deleted others. The language 
employed in the concluding pages of the second edition is much 
more restrained than in the first, and impresses the reader as 
being less fervid.* 

The Essay was divided into three chapters. The first one dealt 
with the condition of Indian women as it then existed. It was 
devoted to a review of the institutions of Hinduism affecting the 
interests of women and gave an account of their actual condition; 
the Jaws to which they were severally subjected, as maidens, 
matrons, or widows, were briefiy surveyed; and the actual station 
they occupied was comprehensively described, including the com* 
forts they enjoyed, the privations they endured, the hopes and 
tears bv which they were inspired and depressed, as well as the 
general features which distinguished their characters The book 
contained elaborate accounts of the ceremonies to be observed at 
child-birth, and they were compared with those of the Levitical dis¬ 
pensation, I Ic pointed out that the education of girls was entirely 
omitted, and after they had grown up only those belonging to 
the three higher castes were allowed to hear the Vedas read. No 
woman was allowed to study grammar and scientific works 
written in Sanskrit, though they were given the impossible per¬ 
mission to study that language if it could be done without the 
aid of authorized grammars/’ Although so many obstacles 
were imposed by law against female education, it must be recorded 
n favour of the Shastras that they expressed commendation for 
, , Indian women who somehow managed to study and gain 

a knowledge of literature. One of these was Lilavati. the daughter 
of Udayanadirya who wrote treatises on the Nya\a and hods, 
though some doubt has been expressed whether the treatise on 
Nyaya was actually by Lilavati. Another famous woman was 
Mai trey 1, who was instructed by her husband In the Vedas and in 
esoteric philosophy. A tribute of grateful acknowledgment was 
paid by the writer to Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General 
of India, for passing the Act abolishing Sad in 1833. With 
reference to the general condition of Indian women, there were 
two pints which must not be overlooked. One was, that an 
Indian lady who did not become a widow till she reached middle 

thU b “ t apraml "** 
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age and who possessed property or who had sons willing to 
support her, was in a better position than a younger widow. 
The older widows spent a large portion of their time in religious 
observances, looking forward to the time when death would 
release them from sorrow'. The other point was that women 
belonging to the lower castes enjoyed a greater degree of freedom 
than those of the higher ones, and they were allowed to walk 
about in public. 

The second chapter dealt with the education which the women 
of Bengal should receive and the social position they ought to 
occupy. He gave his reason for educating Indian girls and what 
should be their rightful position in society. To a writer possess¬ 
ing such a religious and philosophical mind, the principal ques¬ 
tion regarding tile amelioration of the condition of Indian 
women would be an enquiry into the purpose of God concerning 
them. He rightly asks w hether, as the gift of education had been 
granted to European women, would it be likely to be God's will 
to deny similar advantages to Indian women ? He declared that 
the Bible laid down the positive fact that woman should be the 
companion of man. If so, then woman must have Ivren endowed 
by die Creator with qualities enabling her to discharge those 
functions which “ must presuppose mental and spiritual illumina¬ 
tion." Mr. Banerjca asserted quite plainly that, every Indian 
woman must “be respected, loved, honoured, and generously 
treated, as the weaker vessel indeed, but for that very reason with 
the greater regard and affection that her fragile heart and tender 
feelings might not be bruised by harsh provocation or insulting 
words.'’ He was probably describing his own married life when 
picturing the happiness and companionship of those who were 
real companions to their husbands. Hr painted a beautiful 
picture of conjugal and religious life as it ought to be, and, 
in doing so, he was really describing die time when in 
his beloved country worship would be conducted according to 
the " revealed will” of God, with the M husband and wife 
striving in unison to secure their eternal salvation,’* In support¬ 
ing the contention that women should be educated on liberal lines, 
Mr. Banerjca described what celebrated women in Europe had 
been able to accomplish. He cited the example of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and her encouragement of literature and philosophy and also 
the erudition of Lady Jane Grey. Among instances of advanced 
learning belonging to a later period, he mentioned the names of 
Hannah More, Mary Somerville, Mrs. Hetmns, Maria Edgeworth, 
and others. Tribute was paid to the progress education had made 
in India since the first appearance or his book, for he wrote that 
“ every schoolboy in Calcutta had learnt enough to understand” 
the position achieved by European ladies with regard to education. 
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He also laid down the maxim that only educated mothers could 
really influence their children and bring them up in the best way. 
The remainder of the chapter contains earnest appeals for the 
improvement of the widows’ lot, the spiritual elevation of women 
in general, and for their realization that they also possess souls 
and spirits " no less immortal ” than those of their male relations, 
Mr. Banerjca’s patriotism inspired him with the thought that, 
through the emancipation of women, the Bengali nation would 
be raised “ to the highest pitch of civilization and refinement.” 
He, however, did not suggest what sort of education should be 
given to girls, and therefore no curriculum was laid down, it is 
interesting to note that the second edition contains a letter from a 
Bengali friend, the brother of an educated girl, then, unfortunately, 
deceased. This (presumably the daughter of Babu Prosunna 
Kumar Tagore) was referred to by Mr. Banerjca as a great 
example to her countrywomen. The writer of the letter pleaded 
earnestly for suitable education to be given to Indian girls, and 
begged Mr. Banerjca to explain his “ plan of education," and 
also requested that books “ in English and Bengali upon the 
Hamiltonian system should be published,” enabling English 
teachers to instruct their Indian pupils more thoroughly. 

In the last chapter Mr, Banerjca discussed in detail how the 
amelioration of Bengali women might be effected in the then 
existing circumstances. In the opening sentences he explained the 
disadvantages under which he laboured, comparing the various 
arguments he had previously set forth. The best means for 
raising his countrywomen had to be suggested. Bengali gentle* 
men were acute enough to understand that higher education was 
the prelude to the appearance of women in public, and not only 
so, but the imparting of education also involved mixing with girls 
of inferior castes and any such intercourse had always been jealously 
guarded against. Some schools had been started in Calcutta by the 
Ladies' Society with the scantiest success, and the only one which 
had at all succeeded was the Central School in Cornwallis Square 
attended by scholars of the lowest castes, to which an enlightened 
gentleman, Rajah Buddinath Roy, had contributed Rs. 20,000. 
In view of the difficulties attending efforts to promote education 
by means of schools, Mr. Banerjca advocated the plan of private 
instruction which has since been adopted with inestimable ad¬ 
vantage to all concerned. He also drew attention to the fact that 
the Greek Churches when confronted with the same difficulty em¬ 
ployed women to impart private education, and suggested that 
the Council of Education should take the matter up and induce 
Indian gentlemen to “ give up rooms in their inner courts " to 
enable foreign ladies to open schools for selected pupils of suit- 
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able famil ies. In fact, an instance of a European governess, 
engaged by a private family for the education of their daughter, 
was already known, and Mr. Bancrjca explained that such an 
action on the part of Babu Prosunno Kumar Tagore was “ no 
ordinary exhibition of moral fortitude " in those days. It is sad to 
reflect that this daughter, the first Indian lady to receive European 
education, should have met with an early death. Had her life 
been spared, her example, and her father’s courage in giving her 
a good education, would have had a great effect in promoting 
educational advantages for Indian girls. With his unfaltering 
judgment he pointed out that Bengali gentlemen would have 
been better convinced of the benefits of education had they been 
accorded more opportunities of observing its enlightening effects 
on European society. The great success attending the efforts of 
one Englishman, who had started “conversational parties 11 and 
invited Indians and English to his house, was very marked, and 
wt may say in passing that the need for such informal gatherings 
is j List as important now as it was then. 

When he first wrote this Essay not a single son of Indian 
Christian parents had become a member of Bishop’s College, and 
those “catechists” who had passed through it came from the 

Hindu and Medical Colleges," and had subsequently embraced 
Christianity. Mr. Bancrjca was eminently practical and looked 
facts in the face. It was not sufficient to have a spiritual per¬ 
ception of the needs of women—unless there were means to meet 
those needs and to give them sufficient leisure for household 
duties to realize them. The question, therefore, of female educa¬ 
tion was closely linked with that of the social amelioration of 
the Indian people* He did not entirely exonerate the British 
from responsibility in the matter. Mr. Bancrjca at the same time 
was careful to point our in what respect the British rule had 
been advantageous to India. The argument continued that much 
more remained to be done in promoting the improvement of 
economic conditions and the development of Indian talent. The 
Essay finally ended with an earnest exhortation to his country¬ 
men to use every means to improve the condition of India by 
reforming their own homes and by co-operating in the “ philan¬ 
thropic efforts of Europeans ,r directed towards the same objects. 

1 here arc further evidences of Mr. Banerjea’s zeal in the cause 
of female education. In a sermon delivered by him on behalf of 
the Ladies’ Society for Indian Female Education at the Old 
Church, Calcutta, on Sunday, February ii, 1849, he stressed the 
importance of educating fndian women and thereby enabling 
them to fulfil their duties as wives and mothers. As long as only 
half India received education and women were left out, there 
was no chance of evangelization. He also pointed out the duty 
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of the Christian community towards the women of India, and 
that wholehearted support should be given to the Ladies' Society 
on account not only of the work in which they were engaged, 
but also because of their critical financial position. 

While Mr. Banerjca was endeavouring to arouse public opinion 
in India concerning female education, Mary Carpenter* was 
espousing the same cause in England, and her visits to India for 
that purpose were inspired by the reforming zeal and personality 
of the Raj ah Rammohun Roy during his stay in Britain. Miss 
Carpenter took a keen interest in the welfare of Indian women 
and paid four visits to India during the cold seasons of 1866, 
r868, 1870, and in 1875. She spent her time in travelling about 
the country, visiting the Presidency towns, inspecting Govern¬ 
ment and missionary schools and other institutions of learning. 
Wherever she went, she never failed to investigate the conditions 
of female educational progress, and on several occasions Miss 
Carpenter addressed meetings of Indian gendemen and ladies on 
the subject of education. Meetings were also arranged with the 
leaders of various religious denominations and opinions, with 
whom schemes were discussed for promoting education and social 
reform.+ During her visit to Calcutta in December, 1866, the 
Educational Section of the Bethune Society held a meeting in the 
theatre of the Medical College, when Miss Carpenter spoke on 
“ 1 he Reformatory School System with Reference to Female 
Crime/' under the chairmanship of Sir J, B. Phcar, Amongst 
those who took a prominent part in the proceedings were Mr, 
Banerjca, the Rev, John Long, Kissory Chand Mitra, and Keshub 
Chunder Sen, Mr, Banerjca moved a resolution to the effect that 
the section of the Bethune Society devoted to female education 
be asked to consider and report on the scheme of female educa¬ 
tion described by Miss Carpenter, In the course of a short 
speech supporting the resolution, he remarked "that female 
education was no novelty in this country, as both tradition and 
history testified to the existence of female learning in ancient 
India. Lilavati was a reputed mathematician, and the wife of 
Kalidasa, a woman well read in literature and the Shastras, The 
latter had taken a vow that she would not marry anyone but the 
man who would have completely proved the superiority of his 

• Mary Carpenter was bom on April 1807. She was ihc eldest 
daughter of Dr, Lant Carpenter* a. nonconformist minuter. In 1831, her 
father made the acquaintance of Rap Rammohun Roy at Bristol, She 
founded the National Indian Association, In conjunction with Keshub 
Chunder Sen* soon after her return from India in 1871* She died at 
Briilo] on June 15, 1877. Sec The Ufc and Wor\ of Mary Carpenter, by 

Estltn Carpenter. Macmillan and Co. T 18S1. 

+ Six Mont hr in India, a vqts. p by Mary Carpenter* Longmans* Green 
and Co., London, 1868, 
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own attainments to those of her own in an open literary debate* 
One by one she vanquished all the learned men of her time, 
who, to have their revenge upon her, produced before her 
Kalidasa, a reputed blockhead, as a literary giant, at whose feet 
they would be proud to leam. She was duped by some contriv¬ 
ance on the part of these men, and she accepted Kalidasa as her 
husband, but it was not long before she found her mistake. 
The gods took compassion upon Kalidasa and made him the poet 
of all poets.” After adverting to similar instances of female 
learning, the elocjuent speaker exhorted his countrymen, who 
claimed such an antiquity, to rouse themselves to action and 
ameliorate the present uneducated condition of their women. He 
hoped that they would soon give Miss Carpenter an opportunity 
of hcarmg that her mission to India had borne good fruit,* 

The education of Indian women was so near to Mr. Bancriea's 
heart that even on his death-bed one of his last commissions to 
his daughters and others gathered round him was, “ Work for 
the women oflndia” He lived long enough to see the turning 
of the tide in favour of higher education amongst Indian women 
and girls, and it is interesting to know how deeply he was con¬ 
cerned about them and how loyal and true he was to the best 
interests of his country and to the cause of Christianity. Since 
t e pu) 1 canon of his book Indian women are indeed wakine ud 
with new visions and ideals, thus setting a noble examp £ tb 
other women in the East who are also striving for their freedom 
Towards that consummation, the establishment of universities 
colleges, and schools throughout India has given an invaluable 
impetus, to which may be added the development of social, 
religious, and jaol.tical reforms in which Indian women are taking 
an ever-increasing and important share.f B 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CEYLON HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION 

Sir, 

1 he Government of Ceylon has recently appointed a Commis¬ 
sion for the purpose of inquiring into the existence of hitherto 
unkno>vn documents relating to the history of the island, which 
are extant in the hands of private individuals and of institutions, 
Many important documents have been removed from the island, 
and have found their way into private collections; there are others 
among the private papers of those who have had official or semi¬ 
official connection with the affairs of Ceylon, or who have at 
various times had occasion to visit its shores. To illustrate this 
point, the most important original authority for the period of the 
Portuguese occupation came to light in Rio dc /aneiroj and of 
recent years much light has been thrown on the taking over of 
Ceylon by the British, by papers in private hands in Scotland, 
The majority of such papers will be concerned with the history 
of the island during the last four centuries, but it is possible that 

„ c f c “T 16 ,* sannases " (engraved copper plates) and 

o as (inscribed palm leaves) dating perhaps from pre-European 
times, preserved as curiosities in private or even public collections. 
We are anxious to ascertain the whereabouts of such documents, 
and therefore ask you to allow this letter to appear in your 
valuable columns. If any of your readers are in a position to 
afford us any information, we shall be most grateful if they will 
put it at our disposal by writing to the Secretary of the Ceylon 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Government Archives, 
Colombo, or to me. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in inserting this letter. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

S, A. PaX-eman. 

Chairman, Cry ion Historical 

CottlC E, 

CououfrOi 
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Correspondence 


RETIRED CONSULAR OFFICERS 

5 n, 

Recently the undersigned retired Consuls-GcncraJ had the opportunity 
of meeting, and we concurred in our conversation as to the deplorable fact 
that we had so Little contact with any ol our former colleagues who had 
retired upon completing their services abroad; and the suggestion is that 
consular officers who have retired should communicate with one of the 
undersigned* e/o the Manchester Ship Canal Company, 120, Fenehurth 
Street* ILC 3, giving his present address, so that consideration may be given 
as 10 whether it might not be feasible to form a Consular Society for retired 
officers which would allow of occasional meetings, luncheons, or dinners, 
and enable the esprit it corps of the service in which we have been to be 
kept alive, and possibly also to render some service that may be of value in 
connection with matters that may arise from time to time. 

Yours truly, 

A. Carnegie Ross, late Consul^eneral, San Francisco. 

H. A. Richards, late Comd-GetieraL Chicago. 

Haw G. AftMsTBONC, late ConsuL-Gcem], New York. 

1301 FEN CHURCH STREET, 

London, E.C + j + 

March id , 1932 . 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN INDIA 
Sy R, R. Shenqy, m.a. 

(T"hc author, s graduate of the Benares Hindu University, is now writing a 
thesis on “ Some Aspects of a Central Bank for India " at the London 
School of Economics.) 

I 

In the interests of a proper perspective, the world dimensions of 
the present financial crisis have to be borne in mind in a discus¬ 
sion of the crisis in India. Beginning with the financial em¬ 
barrassments in Austria in the summer of 1931, which was the 
signal for the world financial crisis—just as the slump in Wall 
Street at the dose of the speculative boom was the signal for the 
world economic crisis which began in the autumn of 1929—there 
followed events which resulted in England, practically the whole 
of the Commonwealth, except the Union of South Africa, after 
her, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, and Japan, going off 
gold, inevitably, perhaps, in some cases and in defence of trade 
in others. If to this list wc add China, which was never on it, 
more than half the world today is away from the gold standard. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation Bill T * which i$ designed, 
with ns 2,000 million dollars capital, '* to free frozen assets, re- 
lieve the depositors in dosed banks, release industrial and manu- 
facturing credit, and extend financial relief to farmers,” shows 
that even the wealthiest country in the world is not entirely free 
frotn^ the effects of the cold blast that is now sweeping over the 
wearied face of the Old World. 1 France, which seemed to be 
comparatively free from both the world slump and the financial 
crisis, is now showing signs of ailment in both respects. Remain¬ 
ing on the gold standard, therefore, is neither a sign nor a guar¬ 
antee of the financial sound-health of a country. 

When England went off the gold standard on September 21 r 
193 r » lX was obvious, in view of her high importance in world 
finance, that others would follow. With the quick decision to 
maintain the link of the rupee to sterling, India was only the first 
to fall in line. The linking of the rupee to sterling meant that 
neither the rupee nor sterling could rise or fall in terms of gold 
without taking the other with it. For, supposing one of the two 
alone tended to go up in terms of gold, then the offer of the other 
to the currency authority, which is the Government in India, In 

* Received the assent of President Hoover on January 2 2 7 1933. 
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return for the first on the rs, fid. basis (for the profit the transac¬ 
tion would involve), would bring about an inflation in terms of 
the first and a deflation in terms of the second, until the gold 
value of both the rupee and sterling are on the same level. The 
working of both these processes, however, would depend upon 
the willingness of the currency authority to buy sterling in the 
one case, and sell it in the other, without restraint. 


II 


It is convenient to discuss the effects of the crisis in India 
roughly under three heads: the effects on our gold position, on 
our sterling securities, and on our industry and trade. Of these 
only the first is being given some attention; for, whereas the loss 
in the value of sterling securities is a silent operation, and the 
stimulus to industry and trade is indirect and to that extent 
obscured, the export of gold is visible and has become conspicuous. 

The depreciation of sterling by about 20 per cent, only four 
days after its severance from gold, and its still further fall by about 
32 per cent, in the second week of December, as revealed by the 
stcrling-doliar exchange rate (or the cross-rate as it is called in 
India), appreciated gold in terms of rupees to a corresponding 
extent, as was evident in the prices ruling for both gold bullion 
and sovereign.* But, considering the degree of depreciation of 
the rupee, the rise in the price of gold allowed a visible margin 
of about 5 per cent, when the purchases were made, with pros* 
pects of additional profits when the exchanges still went down, 
in a transaction which in normal times permits a margin of only 
| or £ per cent. In a period of trade depression this was tempting 
to business men on the one hand, and the rise in the rupee price 
of gold induced the owner to part with it on the other. The re¬ 
sult was that, since the last week of September, 1931, gold to the 
value of about £40 millions sterling has left India, partly for 
America, but chiefly via London to France and other Continental 
countries. This is equal to the normal value of the normal out¬ 
put of the mines of South Africa, although in some weeks it was 
higher. It is difficult to estimate what part of these exports form 
"distress gold" representing the hoarded savings of the people, 
who, being hard hit by the general depression, arc liquidating 
them to meet their current liabilities. 

With a view to conserve the country's stock of gold, it was 
suggested that the Government of India should cither levy an 
embargo on the export of gold, as certain countries that have gone 


* The price of the sovereign, which was about Rs. 13-11-0 in Bombay before 
sterling went off gold, rose by about 435. each time the atrrKiig-deUir rate 
fell by 0 1 until, an occasions, it reached about Ks+eq-i-Ov 
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off gold had done, or purchase it from the market at a price con¬ 
sistent with the sEcrling-dollar exchange rate minus the cost of 
transport. The latter course, it was pointed out, had the additional 
advantage of strengthening the gold reserves of the Government, 
making possible an earlier return to the gold standard. 

Whatever the practical difficulties (and also the legal difficulty 
in the case of the latter) of enforcing their), both these alternative 
proposals seem to be based on the assumption that the mere con¬ 
servation of the country’s stock of gold is in itsdf a desirable 
proposition. Though it is merely a weakness which India shares 
in common with all other civilized communities, the traditional 
bias in favour of the ownership of gold makes it difficult to re¬ 
gard it as a mere commodity, which it would be to one’s benefit 
to part with at a profit. If only it could be so regarded, much 
of the mental unrest which the export of the metal on a large 
scale gives rise to in all countries concerned would appear largely 
out of place. The embargo on the export of gold would have 
meant that the distressed person w’ho parts with his gold today 
would get less in rupees; and its purchase by the Government, 
whatever its apparent attractions in the promise of an earlier re¬ 
turn to gold—if indeed the return were desirable in its orthodox 
form—would perhaps only have meant its disposal at a later date 
by the latter. Besides, the export of the metal by accentuating the 
balance of trade has enabled the Government of India to pur¬ 
chase sterling at favourable rates on a larger scale than would 
Otherwise have been possible. By these sterling remittances the 
Secretary of State* has been enabled, without recourse to further 
borrowing, to repay the outstanding ^11,213,428 of the India 5^ 
per cent, loan due on the 15th January, 1932, and to give nonce 
of the repayment of 6 per cent, sterling bonds due on the 15th 
June, 1933. The in Ration of Rs, 50 crores which these operations 
have resulted in makes up for the contraction of currency affected 
during the period of falling commodity prices, and hclps to relieve 
the stringency in the money-market during the present busy 
season. 

m 

The situation as regards trade and industry is not quite as 
simple. The depreciation of the internal currency of a country, 
relatively to the external currencies, results in a bounty on the 

* The statement issued by the India Office on February 13, 1933, shows 
that since April 1, 1931, the net remittance to Home Treasury was 
£41,007.000, representing £23,047,804 taken from the gold standard reserve 
in England, against gold transferred in India from paper currency reserve 
to gold standard reserve and /3a,007.000 sterling purchased in India less 
£14,047,804 sterling soles in India. 
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exports of that country, while at the same time acting as a deter¬ 
rent to her imports, "rhis is not to sav that currency depreciation 
leads to national prosperity. If indeed prosperity were to depend 
on such an easy device, tfien we would have been faced with a 
never-ending currency depreciation race all over the world. The 
stimulus to trade anti industry is the only relieving feature in an 
otherwise unstable condition (affecting the distribution of income), 
created by a depreciated currency. But this stimulus depends and 
lasts only so long as money-wages and salaries remain stable and 
the competing countries do not go off the gold standard also. 
Trade Unionism being still largely undeveloped, the first of these 
two factors may be expected to hold good in India, while the 
second has to be compounded with “the depreciation tariffs’' 
raised by certain countries against British and Indian goods on 
the one hand, and the suspension of the gold standard by nearly 
half the world upon the other. 

. The fact of linking the rupee to sterling necessitates the con¬ 
sideration of other factors besides mere depreciation. The sterling 
value of the rupee being the same as before, the forces of trade as 
between England and India are left undisturbed. If the rupee 
either appreciated or depreciated in terms of sterling (as it would 
have done if not linked to it), then Lancashire in the former case 
and Bombay in the latter would have got an advantage over the 
other in the Indian market. The phenomenal export of gold 
combined with the usual balance of trade in favour of India 
(which the former accentuated), It has been pointed out, would 
have led to the appreciation of the rupee in terms of sterling, if 
it were nor linked to the latter. If so, to that extent it would have 
crippled Bombay's capacity to compete with Lancashire. But, 
whether or not the rupee would have appreciated in terms of 
Sterling, however* is a matter of opinion, for die possibility of 
withdrawal of foreign capital during the interval of uncertainty 
has to be taken into account. The advantage of both Bombay and 
Lancashire over Japan has been wiped out, since the latter went 

otl gold, and the yen came down more or less to the Icvd of 
sterling. 

While England and the rest of the Empire that has gone off 
gold get an advantage over the gold countries in the Indian 
market, India gets an advantage over these latter countries in the 
British and the Empire markets to die extent that they are our 
competitors in the sale of basic products which form the bulk of 

iiT 115 * lf1 S figutes as not very far from the 

mal, of our total imports of Rs. 263 40 crores (both on Govem- 

pma ‘ C accot]m >' f ’9 P«r «nr, came from the United 
gdom, or 5a 1 per cent, from the Empire as a whole, while 
of our total exports of Rs. ^ crores, only 20-9 per cent. wS 
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taken by the United Kingdom or 347 per cent, by the Empire. 
The advantage we get in the British and the Empire markets, 
therefore, is likely to be less than the advantage we offer to the 
British and the Empire products in our market, over the gold 
standard countries. And since more than 50 per cent, of our 
imports come from the Empire, the deterrent to imports, as a 
consequence of the depreciation, applies only to less than 50 per 
cent, of our imports. This has been further reduced since the 
countries mentioned above have gone off gold. But the bounty 
on exports remains over the greater part of our exports, namely 
653 per cent., which forms the proportion of our total exports 
to countries outside the Empire. 

IV 

India having to make an annual payment of about £35 millions 
(about Rs. 46 6 crorcs) on account or “ Home Charges,” the appre¬ 
ciation or depreciation of the rupee in terms of sterling to a con¬ 
siderable extent affects her budget position either favourably or 
adversely. To link the rupee to sterling was to make certain of 
our budget estimates, while to abandon it to determine its own 
fate would have involved the risk of seriously upsetting it. In 
view of the size of gold in our reserves, the third alternative of 
putting the rupee on an effective gold basis was not practical 
finance, apart from its doubtful prudence, in case it were practic¬ 
able. The export of gold and the loss in the value of sterling 
securities are independent of linking the rupee to sterling. Hence, 
on a consideration of the positive and the negative forces set in 
motion by linking the rupee to sterling, though It is not possible 
to appraise with precision the magnitude of the resultant. Us direc¬ 
tion docs not seem to leave any room for doubt. 
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THE INDIAN WHEAT TRADE 

By Part ma l Ray, m.a.» ph.o. 

Kzr - * 

Jjie-at is, comparatively speaking, one of the most recently 
developed of India s staple exports. Yet no article of Indian 
export trade has experienced greater vicissitudes than wheat. 

Of course, exports of all agricultural products from all countries 
are bound to be more or Jess fluctuating in accordance with the 
character of the seasons. This, we need not repeat, is especially 
true of agricultural exports from India, a couniy which * pr l 
ponderantly depends upon the vagaries of the monsoons for the 
success of its harvests. Of all such articles of Indian export, noth- 
ing again is subject to more marked seasonality than wheat This 
for the following two reasons. 

In the first place wheat is cultivated in areas which far more 
frequently are liable to meteorological vicissitudes than, for in¬ 
stance, the rice-growing regions. True, irrigation has done much 
to mitigate the precanousness of cultivation. Nevertheless, the 
internal conditions of our wheat supply remain preeminently un- 

ST'rl k 1S , nof ' howcv «’ for reasons of precarious 

supply that wheat exports fluctuate within wide limits Uncer- 
ramt.es of externa] demand must be held to be quite as much re¬ 
sponsible for this state of affairs. Indian wheat crops come on 
the European market from May onwards “ in the inteml between 
Antipodean harvests of South America and Australia and those 
of northern latitudes,- For four months from May to Aug^ 

j:*-"J“ portI , from the 'arious supplying countries, however, show verv 
dinner seasonal movements. There is a definite rise in the amount s hir 3 

country in the months immediately succeeding 
c^l" , Au , gUst V s «garded as the beginning of the world's r«wl Llr 
fffl VS fhc United Stales' ?WgelTpfi 

1 . August, the bfVBE of SDfinff wheat flciHns T.nd Hnnrh 

aveJS 1 to U Sv ™ ° CtDbef ara , e *f*P t ™^ l r heavy, amounting on^the 
„" a J c l ^ 50 *F ren( * ** f ^e whote year's exports Canadian 

BShtS/dSb? n dng °K IDbcf 3 r nd a during 

are Uw „ Ucc ™ beT *. Murine the next four months Canadian extwris 

blit in May and June liffS? 
in F necernl>er and^'r^* 111 where the harvests take place chiefly 
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when supplies from other sources are not available except occa¬ 
sionally from the U.S.A., they obtain ready sale. During the rest 
of the year, when abundant supplies arc forthcoming from else¬ 
where, they scarcely hold their own, Indian prices are then season¬ 
ally high, and wheat from there can, therefore, generally speak- 
ing, only supplement deficiencies from, rather than compete with, 
the produce of the other and more important sources of supply. 
Thus the world demand for Indian wheat varies largely from 
year to year depending on bumper or short crops elsewhere. 

On account of the twofold reasons described above, namely, 
the precarious character of supply and the unsteady nature of 
demand, wc frequently observe enormous ups and downs in wheat 
shipments from India* It was not seldom that harvests failed or 
were below' normal in one or more of the chief wheat producing 
countries and such contingencies synchronized with a favourable 
monsoon at home. Quite as often again plenteous outside supplies 
happened to coincide with poor harvests in India. Thus it fre¬ 
quently happened that exports, which in a previous year leapt up 
to unusual heights under the stimulus of a favourable consilience 
of conditions, suddenly slumped to a very low level or even 
reached the vanishing point in the following year, when circum¬ 
stances turned adverse. Such seasonal fluctuations of wheat ex¬ 
ports, it is no doubt quite interesting to study. But it is not to 
them that we referred, when we spoke in thc’opening paragraph 
of the great vicissitudes of the Indian wheat export trade. Quite 
apart from temporary oscillations of the above kind, there under- 
lay the course of wheat exports during the period under present 
review certain broad, secular movements, which it will be now 
Otir primary purpose here to analyze 

The beginning of our foreign trade in wheal is to be traced 
to 1870, the year after the opening of the Suez Canal To all 
intents and purposes the trade did not exist before that date On 
an average even less than 16,000 cwts. were exported every vear 
from 1863 to 1866, In 1868 and 1869 shipments were heavier, 
but nevertheless quite insignificant, being Aighdy more than 
299,000 and 2/7,000 cwts. respectively. The lengthy voyage round 
the Cape of Good Hope stood as a great obstacle in the way of 
any development of this, as of other branches of trade in bulky 
and perishable commodities. For not only was the freight pro¬ 
hibitively high, but there existed in addition risks of heavy losses 
from damage worked by weevils. 

the U.S.S.R. and the countries around the Danube begin in August, and 
^gether w,ib those from other European countries, reach a mKTin 
Septembrr and October «* time wten the English b 5 K 
^ writer in greatest volume. —Report on (he Marketing of Wheat Bariev 
and Oats m England and Wales, p. 15, S 1 ’ """O'* 
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With the cutting of the Canal, the way was thrown wide open 
for a great development of all bulky trade. The wheat trade, 
however, showed but slight improvement. The reason why it did 
not manifest any tendency to grow was obvious enough. The 
duty of 3 annas per tnaund, which used then to be levied on 
wheat exports, was too heavy a burden. Loaded with this duty 
Indian wheat could hardly pay its way in the European market. 
With the repeal of the impost from 1873 the wheat trade began 
to come into speedy prominence. Exports, which annually aver¬ 
aged 426,000 cwts. during the previous years, went forward with 
a sudden stride to 17 million cwts. in 187374. In 1874-75 they 
somewhat fell back on account of the prevalence of famine in 
Behar, but quickly recovered in the following year and rose 
steadily thereafter till they reached 6 3 million cwts. in 187778. 
During the two following years India was in the throes of a severe 
and widespread famine when exports naturally shrank to very 
small dimensions. No sooner, however, had normal conditions 
returned than they once again regained and even far exceeded 
their previous normal size. 

^ Thus the period, comprising the years from the opening of the 
Canal, or more precisely from the date of the repeal of the export 
levy, till the end of the eighteen seventies witnessed the first phase 
of the remarkable growth of the wheat export trade from India, 
From 1881-82 there commenced a fresh period of even more strik¬ 
ing expansion. Exports were hitherto greatly hampered by the 
heavy costs of inland transport. Calcutta, the chief wheat export- 
ing port as it at first and dll then was, stood at a great distance 
from the producing regions. The nearer western ports were not 
only not in direct railway communication with the main wheat 
areas, but they totally lacked adequate facilities of shipment. In 
fact, during the three months or the monsoon it was virtually 
impossible to export any wheat from Bombay. By 1881 was estab¬ 
lished uninterrupted communication between the western ports 
and the wheat-fields of North-Western India, and at about the same 
time the Prince’s Docks were opened at Bombay. Exports received 
a great impetus therefrom and immediately attained altogether 
new dimensions, never even approached in the past. From 7 4 
million cwts. in 1880-81 they suddenly sprang in 1881-82 to 15-8 
million cwts.—that is, about a million tons. 

In subsequent years, however, they fluctuated within very wide 
limits according to conditions of internal supply and external de¬ 
mand. More often than not they fell below the limit attained 
m 1881-82, and only occasionally rose above it. Thus over a 
period of thirteen years from 1881-82 it wos ordy on three occa~ 
sions that exportation of wheat exceeded the above level In every 
ot itr year it stood far below. Even when the previous limit was 
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surpassed, it was exceeded only by a narrow margin. The year 
1891-95 formed the only exception when exports, stimulated by 
serious harvest failures all over Continental Europe, reached the 
abnormal figure of more than one and a half million tons. Still, 
whatever fluctuations occurred were nothing unusual, as far as 
w r hcat was concerned. During the above-mentioned period of 
thirteen years wheat shipments represented on the whole an aver¬ 
age trade of 17 7 million cwts., which was three times what was 
considered its normal volume during the preceding five or six 
years. Even at the lowest limits, as, for instance, in 1S87-8B and 
in 1893-94, total exported was twice the size recorded at their 
highest in years previous to 1881-82, 

The growth of the importance of Indian wheat on the interna¬ 
tional market from the commencement of tile eighties can be 
roughly gauged from the increase in its quota of contributions to 
total British imports.* In the two consecutive five-year periods 
1871-75 and 1876-80 India furnished respectively 1-4 and 4-8 per 
cent, of the total British supply from foreign sources. Although 
she was during the whole of the period second to none but the 
U.S.A. in point of production, yet in respect of exports to the 
United Kingdom she was exceeded not merely by the U.S.A,, but 
by Russia, Germany, and even by Canada (with only a twelfth 
of India's outturn), contributing respective I y 39*8, 23 4, 9-3, and 
7 4 per cent, in the first quinquennial period and 53 3, 126, 7 8, 
and 6 0 per cent, in the second. In the periods i 38 1-S5 and 1886-90 
the Indian share of the trade exhibited noticeable improvement. 
It rose to I2’3 and ir8 per cent, respectively. Leaving aside the 
case of the U.S.A., which of course was still far on the top, the 
Indian figures compared favourably with the corresponding 
figures of Russia (which were 117 and 18 5) and far outshone 
those of any of the rest. 

Before we go on to trace the further development of the wheat 
export trade, it behoves us here to recall a point of some interest. 
In the opinion of not a few contemporaries the phenomenal pro¬ 
gress of the wheat export trade from 1873-74 was attributable 
chiefly to the constant depredation of the silver exchange, it 
indeed on first reflection seems somewhat curious that this rapid 
growth of wheat exports happened to have exactly coincided with 
the period of fall of Indian exchange. If, however, we go a little 
more deeply into it, we observe tliat such a correlation between 
exchange arid exports cannot be established. There was, for in¬ 
stance, no exact traceable connection from year to year between 

1 On account of the fact that the U.K. stands first as a wheat importing 
region with the largest share of exports from all the great exporting coun¬ 
tries. the British imports serve as a fairly general index of the world trade 
in wheat. 
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movements of exchange and rise and fall of exports. In its tem - 
porary oscillations the wheait trade showtd dear marks of the 
influence of the seasons rather than of the variations of the ex¬ 
change rate, while its broad, long period movement, evincing a 
remarkable degree of development, was dearly the outcome of 
more permanent causes indicated above. In fact, each successive 
stage in the history of the growth of the wheat export trade was 
adequately explained by the more permanent causes, such as the 
gradual reduction of costs of transport to the seaboard and of 
handling charges at the ports, unprecedented depression in 
oceanic freights and extension of railway and irrigation mileages. 
In this last mentioned respect the growth of irrigation canals in 
die Punjab must be especially emphasized. Suffice it again to 
point out, in repudiation of the exchange stimulus theory, that it 
was exactly when exchange was more rapid and pronounced in 
its fall from 1S87 onwards, there was discernible amidst the usual 
seasonal fluctuations of wheat exports a distinct downward rather 
than any upward trend in the course of that trade, Exchange 
had “no more influence on this than on any other part of the 
Indian export trade, the influence being quite temporary and evan¬ 
escent, lasting only through the duration of a particular transac¬ 
tion which was about the rime required for a readjustment of 
prices and freights, the first falling and the latter rising as ex¬ 
change fell, Truly was it remarked by O’Conor in his review 
of trade for 185^-92, “There is in fact no foundation for the 
appeal to the growth of wheat trade, as indicating the effect which 
a low exchange has produced on the prosperity of the country. 
It would be more accurate to say, assuming for the moment that 
low exchange stimulates exports, that the wheat trade is not a 
proper illustration of the proposition and it would be better for 
those who support the proposition to select some more favour¬ 
able illustration.” 


(To he continued.) 
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ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION OF JAPAN AND CHINA 
IN MANCHURIA AND MONGOLIA: ITS MOTIVES 
AND BASIC SIGNIFICANCE 

By Yosuke Matsuoka 

{Former Vice-President of the South Manchuria Railway Company) 

In discussing the economic cooperation of Japan and China in 
Manchuria, I wish to probe the question to the bottom, and to 
offer a solution which is not only the best that can be conceived 
of in existing circumstances, but which conforms to the principles 
of international good-will and mutuality. For the present pur¬ 
pose the question will be considered under three heads—namely, 
(i) the Past and Present of Manchuria; (a) Japan and Manchuria; 
(3) Economic Co-operation of Japan and China. 

We know r that, until the advent of the Manchu dynasty, Man¬ 
churia remained separate from China proper, subject to perpetual 
disorder and disintegration due to tribal strife, where China could 
never make a legitimate territorial claim without meeting with 
challenge. The Manchu dynasty, which had its origin in Man¬ 
churia, set that portion of the country apart as a living place for 
its Manchurian guardsmen, preserving it as a source of revenue 
exclusively for their benefit under an independent administrative 
system. In other words, Manchuria was a crown land under the 
Manchu power, and was never made Chinese territory. Towards 
the last days of the Manchu dynasty so many immigrants began 
to come from China proper that Chinese elements grew pre¬ 
dominant in the peninsular provinces of Manchuria. In later 
years signs of agricultural labour began to be seen in the plains 
of which Changchun is the centre. But Manchuria, even though 
placed under direct care of the ruling power, remained for the 
most part as it had ever been, uncultivated and without seeing 
the birth of any industry out of its marvellous resources. These 
conditions prevailed until the Russo-Japanese war. The coming 
of Japan into this country as guardian and guarantor of peace in 
the Far East brought many significant changes. The integrity 
of the territory was assured; railways were opened for traffic; 
capital was brought in. Industrial enterprises began to spring up. 
The population of the country increased apace. 

In order to realize the progress and development made in 
Manchuria since Japan's advent, nothing is more convincing than 
to compare the country at the present time with what it was two 
decades ago, 

Mongolia and Manchuria arc great agricultural domains. But 
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these countries had remained closed to the inside no less than to 
the outside. When the Chinese Eastern Railway was completed 
the side door, as it were, was opened. The opening 0/ the main 
portals did not come bclore the South Manchuria Railway Com¬ 
pany had taken over operation of the railways. What Man¬ 
churian territory sorely needed was means of transportation rather 
than capital or labour. When Japan began to operate the rail¬ 
ways on an economic basis, the situation was completely changed. 
Lands in the interior which had been left in neglect because 
there was no way to dispose of their produce now began to be 
cultivated. 1 he South Manchuria Railway Company was soon 
to find the short line of railway under its charge, a matter then 
of no more than 700 miles, anything but adequate for its ambitious 
plan of opening up the country, and began to give encouragement 
to Chinese schemes of railway construction. Japan has con¬ 
sistently shown her readiness to aid such enterprises, not only with 
adequate capital, but also with expert knowledge and building 
material. In this way four railway lines have now been com¬ 
pleted—namely, the lines between Ssupingkai and Taonan, 
between Taonan and Angangcbi, between Kurin and Changchun, 
and between Chinchou and Fuchou. It is interesting to note, 
loo, that the great railway boom which we have of late been 
seeing in Manchuria and Mongolia is really due to the railway 
propaganda and campaign of Japan, and particularly of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company. 

^ hat Manchuria had lacked in the second place was labour. 
The situation was met by bringing in immigrant workmen from 
the provinces of Shantung and Chihli. For this purpose the 
South Manchuria Railway Company offered special facilities, 
granting each year free transportation to these men. The migra¬ 
tion of agricultural hands has of recent years increased to more 
than a million annually, and they still continue to pour into the 
country. The population of Manchuria has increased by ten 
millions approximately during the past twenty years. 

It is obvious that this great increase in labour migration to 
Manchuria has gone some considerable way, if not exactly in a 
direct manner, toward making social adjustments within China 
proper, fn this connection I must refer particularly to the cases 
of Shantung and Chihli. When warlike disturbances devastated 
these provinces, Manchuria never failed to receive such of the 
inhabitants as chose to migrate, giving them places to live in 
and serving as a social safety-valve. For the benefit of these men 
and many others, Japan had virtually built at the outlay of billions 
01 gold a wall of safety across the northern parts of China, making 
there a place of safe abode and lasting peace. 

The third need of Manchuria was capital. The first people to 
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come into the country, after its opening, were mostly drawn from 
the poorer classes for whom capital had to be found. What has 
been done and accomplished along this line since Japan set her 
hands to the task of opening up the country is shown by her 
investment now running up to some r ,500,000,000 in gold yen. 

The fourth problem to be dealt with was the domestic as well 
as foreign trade of Manchuria, Until the time of the Russo- 
Japanese war, Manchuria’s entire foreign trade had been carried 
through the one port of Yingkou, anti represented then a matter 
of but 58,000,000 taels per year. Under Japan’s leadership, 
Manchuria’s trade not only with Japan but other countries began 
to increase at so fast a pace that in 1927 the total of her foreign 
trade amounted to 670,000,000 taels, or 35 per cent, of China’s 
entire foreign trade. This progress was made in the face of not 
a few obstacles placed in the path of development, such as com¬ 
pulsory circulation of the Mukden money, cornering by the 
Chinese authorises of certain products of the country, enforce¬ 
ment of unfair scale of duties, etc. It should also be pointed out 
to the credit of Japan that as much as 80 per cent, of Manchuria's 
foreign trade at present passes through die three ports 0/ South 
Manchuria, of which Dairen stands foremost. 

Now I propose to look into the question of Manchuria from 
Japan’s point of view. If J am right in the premise that what 
lies at die root of international peace is protection of every race 
in its right to live and the recognition of its legitimate aspirations, 
it follows that the people of Japan, upon whom rests a due share 
of responsibility for the world’s peace, should have the right to 
ask for the security of their national existence, with assurance as 
to their opportunity of progress and growth for the future. I 
mean to say that Japan, as is generally known, finds herself face 
to face with a situation arising from her over-population, her 
small territory, anti her lack of raw materials. To these questions 
at issue she must needs find an answer if her existence as an 
independent nation is to be assured. She has reached the point 
where she can no longer afford to deal with these matters except 
in the spirit of candour. Provided such Japanese ideas be not 
incompatible with the peace of the world, her expression should 
receive due respect as based on the legitimate rights of a nation 
which is compelled to find an outlet somewhere. It is for this 
very reason that Japan’s special position in Manchuria and 
Mongolia has virtually been recognized, dirccdy or indirectly, by 
the Powers. 

From the same point of view I may say that were China to 
deny other peoples the opportunity of sharing the benefit of her 
rich resources for no other reason than that they he within her 
territory, she would indeed be laying herself open to criticism. 
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It would be but meet that Manchuria should be thrown open in 
international ways, to benefit the Chinese as much as others who 
may care to come there to work to bring out what lies still hidden 
deep in that vast land. It is not improper that Japan, in view of the 
question as something in which her own right to exist is involved, 
should so interest herself as to ask China to give greater attention 
to the possibilities in Mongolia and Manchuria and turn them to 
good account for the benefit of mankind. Even more so when 
wc know that the relations between Japan and China are based 
on what was sanctioned by a treaty made as between two equal 
nations. 

It must be said that the relations of these two countries as 
regards Manchuria have never been those of the strong and the 
weak, or of the conqueror and the conquered. Japan has neither 
design upon Manchurian territory nor the intention to monopolize 
the riches there. The development of Manchuria and Mongolia 
is and should be, first and last, for the benefit of these countries 
themselves. Wc know at the same time that no consideration in 
the interest of these countries is necessarily incompatible with the 
question of relieving the situation of Japan as regards her national 
life. On the contrary, a wealthier and betrer developed Man¬ 
churia, we know, will mean greater prosperity to Japan and her 
people. Increase in Japan's demand for Manchurian products 
will not only have the effect of stimulating the development of 
Manchuria and Mongolia, but will also impress China with the 
importance of such development. The correlation thus existing 
between japan and China is bound, from the very nature of the 
thing, to work for the good of one as well as the other, ultimately 
serving the international life of the whole world. In brief, if 
Japan’s situation as regards Manchuria is as above described, and 
if the relations between Japan and Manchuria arc as above set 
fordi, Japan may truly be expected to show as much zeal as ever 
in aiding the work of developing Manchuria which her people 
will come to look on more and more in the light of a land with 
possibilities of aiding in the solution of the question with which 
their national life is so acutely concerned. 

I hope I am not to be misunderstood as implying that Japan 
may advance herself materially in Manchuria through her own 
effort alone; for such is not my meaning. It is obvious that Japan 
can never hope really to succeed without friendly and effective 
co-operation on the part of her neighbour. It means simply that 
Japan cannot profit herself in Manchuria without profiting China 
m a like manner. When the question of developing the country 
and people of Manchuria affects Japan as closely and vitally as 
China, any ideas except of friendly co-operation between these 
two nations seem out of place. 
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In surveying the relations between Japan and Manchuria, as 
they have existed for these past twenty years, I am struck by a 
certain feature of impressive character. Japan and Manchuria 
have stood, and stand now for that matter in the position 
respectively of consumer and supplier, speaking in the technical 
sense of the terms. What is remarkable in the case is that the 
consumer himself has at the same time been investor, assuming 
leadership in all enterprises, and has also attended to the work 
of protecting such undertakings. While working to advance 
producdon for supply on one hand, Japan has been buying such 
products on the other at fair prices. In such relations have Japan 
and Manchuria followed one road of common interest each for 
their own well-being, 

In writing here of the common interest and eo-existencc of 
Japan and China, I wish particularly to emphasize that in the 
relations between these two nations all should be grounded 00 
the basic principles of internationalism, and that in all cases China 
should first be considered, with due regard next for Russia, 
Britain, America, or any other nations holding interests in 
Manchuria. It is to be admitted that Japan has not infrequently 
suffered from misunderstandings bom of prejudiced or calcu¬ 
lating minds. Japan, as an outcome of the war, had suddenly to 
step forth and attend to a task she was but little prepared for. 
But no critic, unless seriously misinformed, can say diat Japan 
has been influenced by territorial ambition or guilty of exclusivism 
against other nations. We know from history that there is no 
instance of any particular country placed out of the world’s routes 
of trade or traffic having attained to prosperity or importance, 
We know therefore that the open door and equal opportunity are 
the most important factors in leading Manchuria along the path 
of international growth. Of all this wc are conscious when we 
emphasize the importance of internationalism in Manchuria. 
In short, Japan, in all matters of Manchuria, should find common 
pound of agreement with China as well as other nations, from 
her economic point of view, joining her work with that of others 
to the end of adding to the material wealth and happiness of 
the world. 

In writing of the vital points in the Manchurian question in a 
more concrete way, what we stand in need of, above all else, is 
an economic policy to be laid along clear-cut and definite lines. 
As for social programmes, they are so inevitably allied with the 
economic growth of society that I wish to take them here all 
for granted, without entering into a discussion of them. 

It is in transport that Japan and China should co-operate, 
before all else, in their work of opening up Manchuria. Needless 
to say, the volume, intensity, safety, and accuracy of transportation 
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have close bearings upon political, economic, social, and many 
other phases of society. In the case of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company, its work goes beyond that point; for it has 
internally brought on a new era in the development of the 
resources of the country, and externally it has made itself very 
important as the last link in Lhe great international route of traffic 
with the European Continent. But except these railways, there 
are scarcely any roads worthy of the name in any portion of the 
vast country of Mongolia or Manchuria. Outside the railway 
zone there are no places where people other than natives may 
lodge or may travel without fear of bandits. When these con¬ 
ditions actually exist, little need be said as to the importance of 
framing adequate railway schemes to make Manchuria a country 
of safe travel and free traffic. 

In the second place, we should do something with the legal 
and legislative institutions of the country as well as customs and 
usages of its people, so as to bring them more or less into 
uniformity with the standards prevailing elsewhere. In the fields 
of business and Jaw and other phases of life, foreign people find 
not a few things painfully different from their own. As an 
instance dose at hand, I may refer to the Manchurian standards 
of weight and measure which are so confusing that much incon¬ 
venience is met with in transferring goods from one railway to 
another, not to speak of trouble in private transactions. It is 
also necessary that knowledge of economic science should be 
made more popular. There are many possibilities of raising 
the efficiency in work by making effective use of machinery and 
man power, and many points where a study of raw materials 
may be made to good purpose. In the vast but partially opened 
country of Mongolia and Manchuria, labour is being wasted on 
many sides. At every turn almost we fall upon something of 
which the economic value may well be advanced. 

In short, we know that in the fields of transport and Jaw and 
legislation, and in the matters of customs and usages, there are 
numberless things which need but a touch of the magic wand 
of scientific knowledge to give them great use and value. Alive 
to these existing conditions, we propose first to establish economic 
programmes for Manchuria before we seek to lead the country 
deeper into the relations of an international family life. Nor are 
we blind to the difficult work such programmes really involve. 
Success will never be attainable unless the work is carried on in 
full appreciation of the basic lines along which Manchuria should 
be developed. The matter is plain; Japan may no more force 
her way than China, and their ways are equally clear. For Japan 
or China there is no rule except mat of equal opportunity for all 
Powers; and for each of them but one road of friendly partnership 
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in the cask of leading and establishing Manchuria in its inter¬ 
national position. If Japan shares with China such benefits as 
come of the same undertaking, we can conceive no reason why 
China should ever find cause for displeasure, actually or 
theoretically, It is as difficult to Imagine that internationalism, 
though a strong enough factor as the demand of the times, should 
ever work against these two nadons when they, assuming leader¬ 
ship in the development of Manchuria, show themselves united 
in a solidarity of interest. To this they will and must come as 
the only true way. We know that Japan has spent billions in 
Manchuria, and has turned the best of her talent to work out her 
ideas there. It is, as generally known, that to this effort of Japan 
Manchuria owes what she is to-day. And to this I again refer, 
because I cannot but look upon it in the light of the very truth, 
confirming us in the thought that Japan and China are here 
thrown into each other’s arms, willy-nilly, to work out their 
destinies. It is because we propose to follow the true path of 
international family life and to serve its purpose that we arc so 
emphatic in advocating the economic co-operation of Japan and 
China and earnest in our hope that consummation of such an 
ideal will surely come in good season. 



A PRESENT-DAY MENACE IN THE ORIENT 


By Dr. H. H. A. van Gybland OostEAHoPF 
{Secretary of the Indotogieal Faculty ol the University of Utrecht, Holland) 

Whenever I reflect upon this problem 1 recall what I read in the 
Asiatic Rei/ieuf of January, 1931, in the address delivered by 
General Sir George dc S, Barrow, g.c.b., k,c,m.c., and entide^ 
“ The Army in India and Constitutional Reform.” 

The story to which l refer and which, as it is so appropriate, 
I give in its entirety, is as follows: 

“Shortly before the final withdrawal of the Romans, three 
Britons—Caradoc, Regnus, and Cel tic us—all speaking Larin, 
dressed in Roman clothes, and having lived some time in Rome, 
came as a deputation to the Roman Viceroy. The object of their 
visit was to request the Viceroy to forward a petition to the 
Emperor and Senate praying for the grant of self-government. 
They acknowledged their debt to Rome for their higher standard 
of living and education, the peace and protection which they had 
received, and the other advantages they had obtained from their 
Roman connection. ‘ But,’ they said, * our own methods of jus¬ 
tice and manners are better suited to the country than yours, our 
traditions go back further than those of Rome, we have learnt 
from you how to protect ourselves, and we think that the time 
has come for us to govern ourselves.’ 

“The Roman Viceroy pointed out to them that Britain had 
never been one kingdom, it had been composed of many tribes 
who, before the Roman advent, had been constantly warring 
against each other, and would be at each other’s throats again 
if the Romans went, They replied that this was in the old days, 
but could not occur again in the peaceful days wherein they now 
dwelt. The Viceroy said: ‘This blessed doctrine of peace wilt 
be little help to you when you are face to face with men who 
worship the God of War. What will you do to defend yourselves 
against the Piets and Scots and Northmen who arc eager to in¬ 
vade Britain at the first opportunity? They answered that many 
of the best legionaries were of British blood and that, thanks to 
the military training many of them had received from the 
Romans, and trusting in their own right arms, they had no reason 
to fear invasion. ‘ But discipline, the power to command, the 
higher knowledge of war, the strength to act, the spirit of co¬ 
operation—it is in these things you would fail,' said the Viceroy. 

Nevertheless, you shall have your wish. Orders have just been 
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received by me from Rome recalling every Roman to Italy to pro¬ 
tect Rome from the Barbarians/ 

" At first the deputation was delighted and asked what troops 
would be left behind for their protection. * None,’ the Viceroy 
told them. ‘ Every Roman is to go at once/ Then the deputa¬ 
tion was aghast. * If the legions go at once,' they said, * and no 
troops arc left* we shall have the Scots at York and the North¬ 
men on tile Thames within a month. In a few more years, per¬ 
haps, under your protection, we shall be in a position to act to¬ 
gether and to defend ourselves, but not yet, not yet.’ The Vice¬ 
roy said: ' For years you have been clamouring for self-govern¬ 
ment and raising the people. Now you have got what you 
wanted, and what more would you have? Within a month you 
will be as free as you were before Oesar ever set foot on your 
shores.' ‘ For God’s sake, your Excellency/ said the deputation, 
* we had not well considered the matter, wait at least till we have 
gone to Rome and petitioned the Emperor and Senate to let you 
remain/ *Do as you please/ said the Viceroy, ‘but the legions 
leave Britain directly we have collected the ships/ 

“The legions left, and before a year bad passed Ccldcus was 
dead, having been flayed alive by pirates and bis skin nailed to 
the door of a church near Caistor; Rcgnus was dead, having been 
tied to a tree and shot with arrows \ Cara doc was alive, but he 
was slave to a Scot, and his wife was the mistress of a Welsh 
chieftain; and blood and ruin and ashes covered the fair land of 
Britain.” 

This story demonstrates, better than most of the theoretical 
arguments for or against the standpoint that the East is ripe for 
serf-government, the importance of the task which the West is 
called upon to perform in the East. For wbat held good for 
England 1500 years ago, mutatis mutandis holds good to-day for 
the colonics of the West in the East, whether they are subject 
to British, French, American, or Dutch authority. 

It was a governor-general of the Philippines, if [ am not mis¬ 
taken, who said a few years ago that tne evacuation of these 
islands by America would constitute a “ brutal betrayal of trust “ 
as regards the “ native interests" entrusted to die American 
government of the islands. 

Call it what you will, a pax britanmea , gailtca, americana t or 
netherUtndica, everywhere this “pax” means peace and tran¬ 
quillity, where formerly there were international strife and chaos. 

I used to live in Mexico for some years. It would be difficult 
to find a more beautiful country. The climate of the upland 
plains, on which the capital, Mexico City, is situated, and which 
reach a height of more than 7,000 feet, may be described as un¬ 
surpassed, while the magnificent scenery rivals it, by its mountain 
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peaks such as the well-known volcanoes Popocatepetl and the 
Ixtacihuatl, covered with eternal snow. The soil is rich in 
minerals and suitable for all kinds of agriculture. Sugar-cane 
and wheat grow side by side. It might be a paradise on earth 
and yet, since the priest-patriot Hidalgo put an end to the Spanish 
domination at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
country has been swept by revolutions, with the exception of the 
period of the dictatorship of the powerful Porfirio Diaz, which 
lasted for 30 years until advanced age undermined his strength 
and caused his fall. 5 

Modern history offers various examples. We need only look 
at China where the victims of revolution, banditry and Bolshevism 
may be counted by millions. The Leader, a newspaper published 
in China, in its issue of October 17, 1930, estimates the number 
of victims in 16 provinces at 60 million. This is the price that 
has to be paid in China for misgovernment and disorder. Pacific 
Affair/, the organ of the Institute of Pacific Relations, published 
an amde m its issue of October, 1930, from the pen of a China- 
m ff 1 Shih, in which he discusses the causes of the misery in 
which China finds herself. Here speaks a Chinese citizen; and 
according to him the five great enemies of China are—poverty, 
disease, ignorance, corruption, and disorder. The Chinese writer 
advocates a new State with a strong authority, which will bring 
with it me blessings of civilization. 

As a Hollander, I can say with pride that what this Chinese 
wishes for his nauve country has already been long realized in 
the extensive domains of the Dutch East Indies, a territory so 
enormous that if you laid its map upon a map of Europe, it would 
reach from the North of Scodand to the middle of Persia. Since 
General J. B van Heutsz, who later became Governor-General 
or the Dutch East Indies, extended Dutch authority to the extreme 
rarners of the Archipelago, peace and tranquillity have reigned 
there. It was, for example, the representative of the beautiful 
island of Bah in the Volksraad, who declared that the people of 
JfV™ , u ™j cr toe protecting wing of the authority of the 
Netherlands. Where formerly there was nothing but a vast vjr- 
mn forest, the home of the elephant and the tiger, there are now 
fertile plantations. A splendid net of roads covers the main island 

of Java, which one can cross from one comer to the other bv 
automobile* 7 

Is It surprising, that as a result of the tranquillity and order 
w uch prevails and of the hygienic measures introduced, the 
population of that island has increased ten-fold in a century from 
about 4 million to about 40 million? All kinds of measures have 

r^rt^l Y ■ G ?' trtUTient 10 P romt * f prosperity; irrigation, 
a veterinary service, forestry, credit banks for natives. The great 
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Western enterprises, which in the Dutch East Indies arc chiefly 
agricultural, also contributed to make the increase of population 
possible. The sugar industry alone distributes every year an aver¬ 
age of 123 million guilders among the population. 

Dr. I. A. Ncderburgh. Professor at the University of Utrecht, 
correctly defines the right, especially of the Netherlands, to the 
Dutch East Indies, and the right of the West in general to its 
colonies, as an author’s right to the product of his intellect and 
work, a right which is as well-founded as the right to a country 
based on birthright or on conquest. 

Professor Nedcrburgh’s argument concerning the author’s right 
to a country is as follows: Take the case of a country which has 
been conquered by a European Power when it was only partly 
populated. At that time the original population was not only small 
in number, but also its standard of civilization was low. The posi¬ 
tion as regards security, tranquillity and order, maintenance of law, 
prosperity, public health, and means of communication, left every¬ 
thing to be desired. The European conqueror has made of this 
territory a prosperous country; he has created order and security, 
introduced courts of law, constructed harbours, roads, and other 
means of communication, and has energetically promoted public 
health. The population has been doubled several times over; the 
wild regions, which formed the greater part of the country, have 
been reclaimed and brought under regular administration. Anyone 
who knew the country before and who should visit it after the 
conquest, would fail to recognize it. It has become something 
quite different, a creation of the European Power which occupied 
it. Even the population is different. Its increase in number is 
due to the measures taken to ensure security and hygiene; its 
development to European influence. Following this line of 
reasoning, therefore, one may call the Power occupying the 
country the author of this new population. 

We have here thus an author’s right, more worthy of respect 
than birthright, which one acquires involuntarily, or a right of 
conquest, which ts based on violence. The author’s right is 
obtained through an act of benevolence. 

At the same time, the author has not worked without collabor¬ 
ators. In the same way as a writer cannot give the public the 
benefit of his genius without the assistance of compositors, 
printers, paper manufacturers, etc., all of whom have their share 
in the profit, so does the population of an occupied country col¬ 
laborate in the work of creation, which still goes steadily forward. 
This in no way derogates, however, from the author’s right, 
which is based on creative power, whilst all the rest is only 
secondary and supplementary. 

Professor Nedcrburgh then adds this question: Would it be 
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fair to demand of France, for example, that it should evacuate 
Algiers and leave to the original population a country that France 
has made what it is today? It is dear that France, in virtue of 
its author s right, would be obliged to resist such an unjust de- 
mand, without appealing even to its further right of conquest. 

This author s nghr also imposes duties. Right and vocation— 
these two are inseparable. And just for that reason the author 
must retain his right until his beneficial task is completed, on 
the penalty of not acting in accordance with justice and even caus¬ 
ing disasters to the indigenous population. Once that task is 
ended, a complete unity will have formed itself, excluding all 
serious conflicts. As long as the work is incomplete, howlver, 
the compositors, paper manufacturers, etc,, cannot tear the work 
from the hands of the author without spoiling it and irreparably 
destroying what has already been achieved. 

The ‘ author’s right ” of the Netherlands to the Indies drew 
from the Director of the International Labour Bureau, Albert 

horn as, during his visit to the Dutch Todies, the remark that he 
nad seen a vision of a great work. 

The Colonial Powers all share in this compliment. We may 
refer here to the recently published book from the nen of Dr. 
A h. Legendre, the well-known expert on matters relating to 
China and Japan entitled L’Asie centre l’Europe. It is a book 
which we should like to sec m many hands, because it bears wit- 
new to a profound sense of realities, thus making up for much 

■ i , m ,^ onc , as a rcsu Jt of examining Eastern problems 
m the study through dogmatic spectacles. 

Dr. Legendre describes how he arrived in Singapore and how 
in the town, inhabited by a medley of different mces, so that one 
could call it a perfect Tower of Babel, absolute order and peace 
prevailed. He perceived the same phenomenon in other inter¬ 
national ports m the East—Hongkong and Shanghai. Then he 
goes on to say: 

, Mais C 1 U| 3 cc miracle de paix et de securite? L'Euro- 
pien au corns du dernier sifcele, lui scuh Unc rude riche de route 
evidence, ime auvre qui pour attcindre au bd ^utlibre actucl a 
mis a Icpreuve des quaint rarialcs de premitre grandeur: 
volant*, capacitc crea trice et organisatrice, endurance physique et 
morale. Or, certe grande teuvre de paix et d'enrichissement dont 
des centimes de millions d’etres ont b^nlfficie et benefirient plus 
que jamais, qui des Etiropecns en ont etc les artisans. L'AneJais 

li nj °ubiier 1c Hollandais qui a fait de I’lnsulinde 

un hldorado. ■ 

This work of the West in the East is in danger. It is Bolshe- 

and fc'aU,* dS^rf' 1 miraclc .° £ t P™« and security? The European, 

, uring the course of the last century, ft was a hard ask, 
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vism which is endeavouring to strike the West a mortal blow 
through its colonies. 

Immediately after the war, this world movement, for the con¬ 
tinued existence of which a world revolution would be necessary,, 
made a frontal attack on the West. The West, however, including 
the great mass of labour, possessed so much consciousness of the 
value of its culture and so much sense of religion, that the frontal 
attack proved a failure. A great difference exists between the 
West, with its towns full or historical works of art, with its 
cathedrals, and the great plains of Russia, with here and there 
a town and for the rest, inflammable wooden villages. The emo¬ 
tion felt by the Western European, due to the destruction of the 
Cathedral of Rheims, which he regarded as an irreparable loss, 
is something unknown to the Russian moujik. Bolshevism, there¬ 
fore, in its work there, did not meet with that intuitive resistance 
which it encountered among the great mass in the West, a re¬ 
sistance which, supported by religion and morality, unconsciously 
remained the foundation of authority and order. 

When the frontal attack failed, Russia, with her many Asiatic 
traditions, turned to the East, mindful of the work of Lenin; 
*' Let us turn towards Asia. We shall attain our ends in the 
West through the East, 1 ' and this observation was commented 
upon by Zinovieff at the Congress of Baku in 1920 as he was 
there reported: ''Russia holds out her hand to Asia, not because 
she wishes her to espouse her ideal, not to induce her to share 
her social conceptions, but because the eight hundred millions of 
Asiatics arc necessary to her to overthrow European imperialism 
and capitalism.” 

Here also the Bolshevist methods are thorough anti scientific, 
working systematically everywhere with propaganda and cells. 
That method was learned by their leaders when they were obliged 
to keep in hiding under the regime of the Czar—to work in the 
dark in order to escape destruction. In the Anti-Bolshevist Vade- 
Mecum, published by the International Entente against the Third 
International in September, 1927, the present writer supplied data 
relative to this question in an article entitled “ Communism, the 
Colonial Question and the Coloured Races,” 

Many universities and oriental faculties, for example, have been 
founded. The University for Oriental Workers (Moscow), the 
University of Samarkand, the University of Centra] Asia (Khar- 

according to all evidence, and the actual Hate of harmonious balance was 
attained onlv by displaying racial characters of the first order: will power* 
creative and organizing talent, physical and moral endurance. And by 
which of the European nations was ihi* great work of peace carried out 
that enriched and benefited and keeps on benefiting hundreds of millions 
of people? By the Britisher and the Frenchman, not to forget the Dutch¬ 
man, who has made an Eldorado of the Dutch East Indies. 
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hoff), the Institute of Saratoff, the Institute of the Ural and 
Siberia, the Tartar Institute, the Institute of Ethnical Minorities, 
Lenin's Communist Institute, the Vorowsky school at Vladi¬ 
vostok, prepare thousands of Bolshevik enthusiasts of European, 
Asiatic, and African origin. 

The Red military academy gives them military Instruction, 

There is a continual coming and going of Soviet agents and 
students between the various regions of Asia and Africa and 
Moscow, 

In his speech of May iS, 1925, to the students of the Oriental 
University at Moscow, at which fifty rationalities were repre¬ 
sented, Stalin is quoted as having given the following details: 
“ There are among the students two fundamental groups. The 
first is composed of those who have come to us from the Soviet 
East, countries which have shaken off the imperialist yoke and 
where the workers have overthrown the bourgeoisie and arc now 
in power. The second is composed of those who have come to us 
from colonial and vassal countries, countries where capitalism 

imperialist yoke still exists, where in- 
:onquered and the imperialists driven 

For this struggle Bolshevism made use of all the elements in the 
East which offered resistance to the West. It extended its hands 
to nationalist movements, and, in the case of the Dutch East 
Indies, in order to give Communism a footing in that country, 
and even issued the following parole: Although Communists 
pay no attention to religion, it is necessary for the preparation of 
Communism in the Dutch East Indies to pretend to believe in the 
purity and elevation of faith.” 

So we see the hand of Moscow in the national movements in 
CJiina where a Borodin raised Tsjang Kai Sjck to the seat of 
government in Nanking, The Kuomintang has now broken with 
Bolshevism, but if Dr. Legendre is right, that rupture is to be 
attributed to personal disagreement between Tsjang ftai Sjck and 
Borodin, as the former feared that Borodin would obtain too much 
power. We may see the shadow of Moscow behind the nationalist 
movements in Indo-China, British India, and the Dutch East 
Indies, hut those movements are only used by Bolshevism as a 
means to an end. One need only read what Stalin is reported to 
have said concerning the Communistic action in the colonies: 

“It is impossible to arrive at the liberation of colonial countries, 
vassals of imperialism, without a victorious revolution: independ- 
er \ c * c * s , not to had for the asking. 

'* I * 1S impossible to hasten revolution and conquer the complete 
independence of the colonies and advanced vassal countries with¬ 
out isolating in them the national and conciliatory bourgeoisie or 


still reigns, and where the 
dependence has yet to be < 
out.” 
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without withdrawing the bourgeois revolutionary masses from the 
influence of this bourgeoisie, without realizing the hegemony of 
the proletariat, without organizing the advanced elements of the 
working class as an independent Communist party. After this, the 
tasks on the agenda of the revolutionary movement of the colonies 
and the vassal countries which have been developed from the 
capitalist point of view consist! (t) In winning over the best ele¬ 
ments of uie working class to the Communist cause and in creating 
independent Communist parties; (3) jn constituting the revolu¬ 
tionary bloc of workers, peasant and revolutionary intellectuals, 
against the bloc of the national conciliatory bourgeoisie and im¬ 
perialism; (3) in assuring the hegemony of the proletariat in this 
bloc; (4) in fighting to snatch the small urban and rural bour¬ 
geoisie from the influence of the national conciliatory bourgeoisie; 
(5) in assuring the linking up of the liberation movement in the 
colonics and the proletarian movement in the more advanced 
countries.” 

This Bolshevist danger would not assume so menacing a form 
if Europe were united with regard to its task in the EasL 

That unity, however, is non-existent for various reasons. 

In the first place, there is the World War and the pessimism 
which it engendered in various countries, more especially in 
Germany. The belief that European civilization had a greater 
task to perform and occupied a higher place in furthering world 
development was exposed to the most pessimistic criticism. These 
ideas found expression, inter alia An the book of Oswald Spengler, 
Untergartg des Abendlandcs, which book claimed to reveal in past 
civilizations parallel periods of growth and decline, which periods 
it had also discovered in our modern Western civilization, which 
the writer prophesied would not survive longer than a few more 
centuries. The soul of the present-day culture, according to the 
writer, has died in the degeneration of great city civilization, 
which only knows dead super-technique but in which hcatdiv art 
docs not exist. _ 

In post-war Europe, which in a prolonged struggle has wit¬ 
nessed in many countries the debacle of an intellectual civilization, 
a new kind of philosophy has arisen, nurtured, for example, by 
a Gandhi, which might be called “ Asiaticism ” Gandhi/ the 
prophet of opposition, by means of passive resistance to the 
British authority, became a symbol of die Eastern philosophy of 
sdf-abnegation or the dissolution of self. 

Next, through pessimism, the power of Europe is being under¬ 
mined by Illusionism, the philosophy of life which views the 
whole world from the study-window and ignores facts. 

T 5 * c illusionist would apply the slogan of the French Revolution 

Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” to all races, and forgets that 
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there is no such thing as equality in the worldj that one has 
received ten talents, the other live, and a third one, and that the 
only equality is that of the soul before God. 

The illusionist opposes the so-called consciousness of race 
superiority that the West is supposed to have, and forgets that it 
is not a question of a feeling of race superiority, but of definite 
qualities which each people or race possesses. The average 
oriental, for example, will presumably prove himself superior to 
the average European in deportment and in his attitude towards 
life. But if the East wishes to retain the advantages of authority, 
order, and hygiene, the gifts which Western technique has 
brought, then on these cardinal points it still depends on Western 
leadership. 

The European illusionist or defeatist—call him what you will— 
always thinks that the non-European is an extremist, and forgets 
that the line of division does not run according to colour. It is 
not a question here of colour, but of mentality, Europeans and 
non-Europeans who stand for order and authority in this matter 
stand together. Those who consider order and authority to be 
i he first necessity for the existence of a people stand side by side 
in these times of chaos and dissolution, no matter to what people, 
to what race, they may belong. It is worthy of note, w r ith regard 
to countries like Russia and Japan, that the oriental revolutionary 
chooses the side of die white Bolshevist and opposes the element 
of order and authority which Japan, the yellow imperialist, as the 
revolutionary calls him, represents in the Far-Eastern world. 

It is ignorance of facts, lack of a sense of reality', that may lead 
the West to the edge of the precipice. And it is therefore highly 
desirable that the future leaders of a people should travel as much 
as possible in their youth, visit as many countries as possible, and 
so attain a first-hand knowledge which will combat the slogans 
by which some would rule the world to-day. 

And one of these slogans is that of the right of self-determina¬ 
tion of the nations, which is due to President Wilson, who 
thought, as many North Americans do, that it is possible to make 
the whole world uniform, after the American standard. Although 
President Wilson’s words were meant to rouse the peoples of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and former Poland to resistance 
against the Central Powers, they have been employed by leaders 
of those races which live under a colonial regime in order to break 
what is called European imperialism. This theory would prove 
disastrous if recklessly carried into practice with regard to those 
oriental races who now live under a stable and settled government, 

Hinter China tteht Mos^au* is the title of a book by the German 
writer Dr, Gustave Ritter von Kreitner, who knows the East 
thoroughly, thanks to a long residence in China, Tibet, and Japan. 
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The only method for Europe to protect the rights of its subjects 
in China is by means of their extra-territorial rights. Immedi¬ 
ately after the war the Germans and the Austrians were deprived 
of their rights. Is it surprising that China is now also encroaching 
on the rights of the other Wiiitc races? 

Thus, Europeans have in the East a common task. Those who 
understand that colonial task for their own country realize that 
this national task can only be achieved within the international 
cadre of Western Europe. This national conception leads to a 
healthy international co-operation. It makes one realize, on the 
one hand, that a new world war would signify the end of Europe; 
and, on the other, that the fall of one colonial Power would in¬ 
evitably lead to the fall of the others. If, therefore, in spite of 
pessimism and illusionism, they are brought to realize their 
common interests, which are also those of the oriental peoples to 
whom they have brought order and peace, the common task of 
them all will every day become more clearly realized. 

• *' Behind China Stands Moscow." 
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THE FUTURE OF ’IRAQ 
By J. S. Wardlaw-Milne, m,f. 

Those of us who arc interested in Near Eastern affairs have 
watched the progress and development of the kingdom of 'Iraq 
with sympathetic attention, and as the hour approaches for 
Great Britain to relinquish her direct responsibilities in til at part 
of Arabia it is not untimely, 1 think, to consider what we have 
done in the past for ’Iraq and what her position in the world is 
to be in the future, 

1 he German dream of Eastern Empire as the real cause of the 
Great War is not fully understood even today. Yet the state¬ 
ments made by the leaders of almost all the Allies, both at the 
time of and after tile war, show dearly Lhat it was with the 
idea of Eastern dominion far more than for any other reason, 
that the Great War was brought about- President Wilson, 
speaking at Buffalo in the early days of the war of Germany’s 
aims, said, 11 From Hamburg to Baghdad the net is spread 
and. again, after a lapse of years, at the opening of the Peace 
Conference in 1919, President Poincare, speaking of the origins 
of the war, said: “ The Central Empires, bound together by a 
secret plot, found the most abominable pretext for trying to 
crush Serbia and force their way to the East.” 

To those who were engaged in the near areas of fighting and 
whose interests, efforts, and energies were centred in France and 
Flanders, it was natural that there was neither time nor oppor¬ 
tunity for a detailed study of the facts and causes which led up to 
this greatest of all known wars. But if a study is made of the 
changing phases of European politics during the thirty years 
previous to 1914 it will be found that it is upon the East rather 
than the West that attention must be focussed if we arc to appre¬ 
ciate the cause of the outbreak. It was a dream of Eastern Empire 
closely held by those in charge of military Germany, but concealed 
as much as possible from the world and even from many of their 
own people. 

After the refusal of Germany in 1896 to join with the other 
Powers in Europe in pressure upon Turkey to put an end to 
the Armenian massacres, German influence throughout the 
Turkish dominions spread rapidly, for by that dissent she became 
the friend of Turkey, and steadily strengthened her position in the 
Near East, The project of the building of the Baghdad Railway, 
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the construction of which was being pushed ahead at the lime of 
the outbreak of the war at the rate of nearly a mile a day, by 
something like four hundred German engineers resident at 
Aleppo, and the many, if somewhat grotesque, attempts at pro¬ 
moting friendship with the Muhammadans in the days previous 
to 1914, clearly show' the object which lay behind the movements 
taking place in Europe. 

Our small Expeditionary Force to Mesopotamia (originally sent 
merely with the intention of holding our bases on the Persian Gulf 
and at first hopelessly ill-equipped for the campaign which was 
eventually found to be necessary) experienced hardships, the story 
of which has never been fully told. Without proper preparation 
and quite unfitted for the tasks in front of them, the original force 
from Basra underwent privations which were unequalled in any 
other of the many theatres of war. In due time and after heroic 
achievements, that force developed into the compact army which 
eventually retook Kut and began the final fight for Baghdad. 
There our troops, under General Maude, dealt one of the most 
serious and vital blows to the cause of Germany and her allies 
when the city was taken, and little enough has been made, in my 
view, of the wonderful leadership shown by that great soldier 
in the conduct of these operations. 

The Iraq of today is a vast plain over most of its territory', 
without a single hill of the slightest importance, and even 
Baghdad, 500 miles above Basra by river, is only 112 feet above 
sea-level. During the hot weather, from April to October, there 
is no rain at all, and life seems an endless vista of hot and burning 
sand. In the winter months, however, the climate is not un¬ 
pleasant, although the changes of temperature arc very rapid. 
The average annual rainfall is only about five or six inches, most 
of which falls between November and March, and the river flood 
season lias nothing to do with the rainfall, bur is caused entirely 
by the melting of the Caucasian snows, hundreds of miles away. 
The bulk of me inhabitants are Arabs, a number being Bedouins 
or of Bedouin descent, many of whom are of a wandering char¬ 
acter, although some have settled down in villages and towns to 
a life of petty agriculture and trade. As these settlers cease to 
wander they lose caste to some extent, for the true Bedouin of the 
desert, the 1 man of the camel," does not easily mix or intermingle 
with die tillers of the soil along the banks of the great rivers. 

The two great divisions of the Muhammadan religion arc about 
equally represented in Iraq, although the Shi’ah s probably 
slightly predominate. This sect look to Najaf and Kerbala as the 
most sacred spots on earth, with die exception of Mecca and 
Medina. 

The population of the country is approximately 3,000,000, the 
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minorities being represented bv the Kurds, of whom there are 
about 500,000 residing within the present boundaries of the king¬ 
dom; the Assyrians, of whom there arc only about 10,000 now 
living in ’Iraq; and certain other communities, such as Chris¬ 
tians, who number about 79,000, Jews 87,000, Turkish Muslims 
60,ooo, Yezidis 25,000, and Sabajans 4,000, This is the rather 
mixed population of the country in which General Maude issued 
a proclamation, on the taking of Baghdad, from which the follow¬ 
ing is an extract: 11 In the name of my King and in the name of 
the people over whom he rules, I address you as follows: 4 Our 
armies do not come to your cities or lands as conquerors or 
enemies, but as liberators. Since the days of Hulagu your dty 
and your lands have been subject to the tyranny of strangers, your 
palaces have fallen into mins, and your gardens have sunk in 
desolation. . . . Since the days of Midhat the Turks have talked 
of reforms, yet the ruins and wastes of today testify to the vanitv 
of these promises. ... It is hoped and desired by the British 
people that the Arab race may rise once more to greatness and 
renown among the peoples of the earth. , . . Oh, people of 
Baghdad, remember that for twenty-six generations you have 
suffered under strange tyrants, I am told to invite you to partici¬ 
pate in the management of your civil affairs in collaboration with 
the political representatives of Great Britain, so that you may be 
united with your kinsmen in north, east, south, and west in 
realizing the aspirations of your raced ” 

It is profitless perhaps to look back to the days immediately after 
the war, but some of us who were deeply interested in Mesopo¬ 
tamian affairs could not but be struck with the lightness with 
which, as it appeared to them, the future of these important 
territories was disposed of by our political leaders in Great Britain, 
It is impossible to enter in detail into these matters now, but some 
at least held the view that there never should have been any 
question of this important territory being administered on the 
basis of a Mandate, but that, in fact, by complete and absolute 
right of conquest, we should have insisted upon ’Iraq becoming a 
definite part of the Empire as a Crown Colony. It was the time, 
however, when much was being made of our commitments 
abroad, and on every side one heard the cry of the terrible expense 
which would be entailed upon the British taxpayer. The voice 
of those who endeavoured to show that, far from being a liability, 
the taking over of Mesopotamia in the end would prove a valuable 
and profitable policy was unheeded. The late Mr. Bonar Law, in 
a famous speech, referred to the fact that this country could not 
become the policeman of the world, and although I am confident 
that there was no reason why this very pertinent statement should 
be taken as applying particularly to Mesopotamia, there can be 
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little doubt that this and other statements strengthened the 
popular idea that we should not be permanently committed to 
further territorial responsibilities. It is too late to look back now, 
except to record the fact that there were those who took a different 
line, and who urged their views at the time by every means in 
their power. 

The first necessity after the Armistice was the restoration of 
order in Mesopotamia, and although the idea of a Mandate was 
accepted by Great Britain in April, 1920, the country, which was 
in British military occupation, was tot fully restored to order till 
October of that year, when the first High Commissioner, Sir Percy 
Cox, arrived. Meantime, however, His Majesty’s Government 
had decided upon establishing a provisional 'Iraqi Government 
with a Council of State, in which all sections of the community 
were, as far as possible, to be represented. This was actually 
inaugurated by the High Commissioner a few weeks after his 
arrival. At this time those of the people of the country who were 
politically minded appeared to have no decided view as to their 
future. Some desired a republic; others, probably the large 
majority, preferring a monarchy; but all appeared to desire to 
See an elected Parliament on die spot, presumably based on die 
democratic system in force in this country. It is very doubtful 
whether those who held these views had any dear idea of the 
duties and privileges of citizenship, and their enthusiasm was 
doubtless due to the wild talk of political liberty and the wide¬ 
spread idea at the rime of a future in a world safe for democracy'. 

Actually, this country has never had a Mandate at all, but we 
have administered the country' on the supposition that wc bad, 
and on the basis of our holding it under what Is known as an 
*' A" Mandate. This position was accepted in April, 1920, 
under Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and Article 16 of the Treaty of Peace, A dangerous agitation had 
in the meantime arisen in ’Iraq, led by a few of those whose 
intellectual pre-eminence put them in a position of influence, and 
this took the form of opposition to any form of external control. It 
became necessary for this country either to face an indefinite period 
of military occupation or in some way to meet the popular view, 
which was gradually tending in favour of a monarchy. This 
situation culminated in a proposal that Amir Faisal, who had 
rendered valuable services to the Allied cause, and who appeared 
to be equally acceptable both from the British and 'Iraq; point of 
view, should become a candidate for the throne. It was ascer¬ 
tained that the Amir fully understood the responsibilities of the 
British Government towards the League of Nations, and it was 
agreed that if he became King of ’Iraq, he would negotiate an 
Anglo-’Iraqi Treaty. As a result of these arrangements a national 
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referendum was held and die Amir Faisal became King of Iraq in 
August, 1921. It is wdl to note, however, that until that date, and, 
in fact, until the first Treaty of Alliance was formally signed in 
October, 1922, our authority continued under the idea of, but actu¬ 
ally without, any definite or signed Mandate at all. This Treaty 
contained conditions which enabled the British Government to 
satisfy the League of Nations that even under a monarchy system 
we W'cre in a position to discharge mandatory obligations. The 
Treaty was to form the basis of the relations between the two 
countries for twenty years, unless Iraq in the meantime became 
a member of the League, and the British Government undertook 
to use its good offices to that end. Two years later the Council of 
the League decided to take the Treaty of Alliance as the basis of 
the arrangements between Great Britain and 'Iraq in place of a 
formal Mandate. Passing over a number of other negotiations 
and proposed treaties, most of which were not ratified, the next 
important landmark is the Treaty of 1925, in which the King of 
’Iraq undertook to be guided in all important matters by the 
advice of our Government here at home. In this Treaty, signed 
in January, 1926, it was stipulated that the previous Treaty of 
Alliance of 1922 should remain in force for twenty-five vears from 
December, 1925, unless 'Iraq became a member of the League 
before that time elapsed, and again our good offices were con¬ 
firmed towards her achieving that ambition. The Treaty of 1927, 
which was not ratified, definitely stated that the British Govern¬ 
ment would support 'Iraq’s application to enter the League in 
the year 1932, " provided all goes well ”—a somewhat curious 
wording in an official document. In 1930 a further Treaty 
followed and was ratified, but this Treaty is not yet actually in 
force, as it only becomes operative when ’Iraq enters the League 
as a member. This runs for twenty-five years from the date of 
her membership, and although it is not actually in force, it is the 
Treaty under which our working arrangements are operative to¬ 
day, Briefly, it may be said that this Treaty provides for mutual 
assistance between this country and ’Iraq in the event of war; it 
gives us no special privileges except as an ally, but it does provide 
us with the right to establish an air base at Basra and another west 
of the Euphrates. 

There is an interesting point in connection with the proposals 
for the 1930 Treaty of Alliance. When this was suggested the 
League was asked on what terms a Mandate could be relinquished, 
and the Council of the League referred the question to the Per¬ 
manent Mandates Commission. This Commission referred back 
to the Council, asking whether the question dealt specifically with 
Traq or with any Mandate. On receiving the reply that any 
Mandate was to be considered, the Commission laid down the 
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conditions upon which such could be relinquished. Put very 
shortly, the conditions which were adumbrated were just what 
one would expect. For example, the ability of a State to keep 
order within its own borders; its ability to maintain stable finance; 
its ability to protect itself; to give security and protection to 
minorities; to have properly marked boundaries; and to have 
a properly operating judicial procedure. The Council of the 
League then asked the Permanent Mandates Commission to state 
whether, in the case of 'Iraq, they considered the country was 
ready and suitable to have independence; to which the Commis¬ 
sion replied that, so far as they had information before them, they 
thought it was ready. The matter was then taken to the session 
of the League of Nations which sat in January this year, and it 
was then agreed to recommend to the Assembly that Great Britain 
should be released from her mandatory obligations from the date 
when the Assembly gave admittance to 'Iraq. The points, how¬ 
ever, which had been laid down in regard to financial stability, 
judicial procedure, minorities, and the like, had to be covered by 
definite assurances and documents, and these have to be deposited 
and approved by the Council before the Assembly can admit ’Iraq 
to membership of the League. In all probability these matters 
will all be fulfilled in time for ’Iraq to enter the League in 
September of this year. 

One of the important points, it will be noticed, in the minds 
of the members of the League—and also, of course, in the minds 
of many of those interested in Near Eastern questions—is the 
position of minorities when our control is removed- Of the 
minorities in 'Iraq, the Kurds, as I have said, arc the largest group, 
but it is well 10 remember that the half-million of them resident in 
'Iraq are only a small part of the whole race, and they arc also 
spread over Turkey, Persia, and Syria* The Kurds have been 
described as the “ Highlanders" of ’Iraq, and undoubtedly they 
arc somewhat difficult to deal with, although in many ways an 
attractive people. In the early days, after the war, a movement 
for the setting-up of an independent Kurdish State was put 
forward, and several applications were made to the League of 
Nations to recognize and support this scheme. It was, however, 
eventually abandoned as impracticable by the Treaty of Lausanne 
in 1923. Actually, a well-developed Kurdish point of view may 
be said only to exist in one part, and it is worth remembering 
that when the High Commissioner in 1921 tried to obtain a more 
or less unanimous opinion from the Kurds as to their wishes for 
their future government he found the task extremely difficult, if 
nor Impossible. When the League Frontier Commission visited 
’Iraq in 1925, it laid down that the area in which the bulk of the 
Kurds resided should be within ’Iraqi territory, but added that 
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regard must be paid to the desire of the Kurds to have officials of 
the Kurdish race for the dispensation of justice, and for teaching 
in schools,and that Kurdish should be the official language in their 
district. The real difficulty of carrying out this last proposal is 
that it is extremely doubtful which of the numerous dialects can 
be definitely stated to be the real Kurdish language. So far as the 
other conditions were concerned, full rights were guaranteed to 
all minorities by the official statement of the Prime Minister of 
’Iraq in 1926, These werct Freedom of conscience, which 
Article 13 of the 'Iraq Constitution lays down dearly, and in 
which it is stated that although Islam is the official religion of the 
country, all are free in conscience and to practice any form of 
worship desired, provided that it docs not conflict with public 
order. Any minority also has the right to maintain its own 
schools and to teach in them in different parts of the country. 
Again, ir is clearly laid down that all subjects of the State shall 
have equal status as ’Iraqis. By the Electoral Law of 1924, com¬ 
munal representation was granted, and subsequently four Jew and 
four Christian deputies were elected, while under the Provincial 
Administration Law of 1927, twenty Jews and seventeen Chris¬ 
tians were elected on the Provincial Councils. Articles 78 and 79 
of the Constitution of 'Iraq provide for spiritual councils and 
religious courts in the case of minorities, thus leaving to the 
special conditions of each race such matters as relate to marriage, 
divorce, wilts, and the like. On the whole, I think it may be 
said that the position of minorities in Iraq is completely safe¬ 
guarded by the Constitution so far as any document of the kind 
can fulfil that purpose. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that in March, 1926, the British Government presented a 
memorandum to the Council of the League of Nations setting out 
the measures taken by the 'Iraqi Government to put into force 
the conditions laid down by the Frontier Commission in the 
case of the Kurds, and the League agreed that the required 
policy had been carried out. In May, 1928, all the Kurdish areas 
took part in the General Election and returned sixteen out of 
eighty-eight deputies, and there was no lack of Kurdish candidates. 
It may, I think, be said on the whole that the Kurds accepted the 
position as set out in the Constitution and were not seriously 
disturbed until the advent of the Treaty of 1930, when for the 
first time the date of the probable withdrawal of the British 
control became imminent. In October, 1930, the policy of the 
British Government and of ’Iraq was put before the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, together with petitions from certain Kurds, 
with the result that though the Commission rejected the proposal 
for a separate Kurdish Government under the League, they re¬ 
quested His Majesty’s Government to consider measures to 
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guarantee the position of the Kurds when the time came for the 
Mandate to be relinquished. 

The Assyrians are in a rather different category from the Kurdish 
minority. They arc an alien race, with a religion alien to 'Iraq, 
and they arc not bound to the country by any strong tics of 
patriotism. Theirs, however, is a sad history, with which all must 
have the deepest sympathy. Twice betrayed by Russia during the 
war, a number of the survivors found their way into 'Iraq, where 
they were fed and housed for three years at the expense of the 
British taxpayer. In 1920 attempts were made to form an 
Assyrian colony on the Turko-Pcrsian frontier, and since then 
more or less successful efforts have been made to settle them in the 
northern part of the country; so much so, in fact, that at the end 
of *929 it was estimated that only about 350 families remained 
to be dealt with. A number of the Assyrians were recruited for 
local levies and did good service. Unfortunately, certain difficulties 
arose between these people and certain other 'Iraqi subjects, pos¬ 
sibly because of jealousy on the part of the latter of the special 
privileges, grants of land, etc., which had been given to the 
Assyrians. At any rate, in March, 1931, it was necessary for the 
High Commissioner to call upon the 'Iraqi Government to honour 
their obligations in regard to remission or taxation and to promote 
Assyrian setdement. 

Of the other minorities a word may perhaps be said of the 
Yezidis, who are commonly believed to be devil-worshippers. 
Actually this is entirely a misnomer, for although their worship 
docs take the form of propitiating the devil, it cannot in any sense 
of the word be described as devil-worship. They are not easy 
people to deal with or to advance, as, for one thing, the tenets of 
their faith do not encourage, and in fact distinctly frown upon, 
any form of education. 

Speaking generally, it is only proper and right that before her 
entry into the League ’Iraq should be required, as it is understood 
she is prepared to do, to give guarantees for the protection of 
minorities on exactly the same lines as those which have been 
given in the case of other States entering the League. There 
seems no reason to believe that in doing this she is not equally 
anxious to show her ability, as well as her intention, of weld¬ 
ing all the minorities under her rule into a contented people 
in conjunction with the Muhammadan inhabitants of the 
country. 

Some hold the view that this country should not abandon the 
Mandate in view of our responsibilities towards these minorities, 
but it is surely too late to raise this question now. As I have 
pointed out, we have undertaken for the last ten years to assist 
’Iraq to take her place among the nations of the world, and we 
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cannot now claim more from her in the way of guarantees than 
the League have demanded from her and from other countries in 
a similar position. 

As regards the future of the country itself, the growth of trade 
must of course be slow, but considering the world depression, 
which exists at the present time, there is no reason to be pessi¬ 
mistic Exports are fairly steady, and general trade is not going 
back, The future development of the oil industry' is largely in the 
hands of the Iraq Petroleum Company, the interests of which are 
held about equally by British, French, Dutch, and Americans, 
This company has secured from the Government the right to 
develop oil cast of the Tigris in the Kirkuk district, and the 
Government of 'Iraq docs not appear to have made a bad bargain, 
as it has secured a payment of £400,000 a year from May, 1931, 
half of which is to be considered as rent and the balance to be set 
against actual royalties when the oil is produced, which royalties 
arc payable at the rate of 4s, a ton. It is, 1 believe, intended that 
a pipe line should be laid from Kirkuk to Haditha, a distance of 
about 140 miles, and that the supply-lines should then bifurcate, 
one pipe proceeding to Haifa in British territory and the other to 
Tripoli within the French area—in the first case a distance of 
about 480 miles and in the second of 410 miles or thereabouts. 
Another company is, [ understand, negotiating for the develop¬ 
ment of the oilfields west of the Tigris. So far as railway develop¬ 
ment goes, a survey has been made for 3 direct line to Baghdad, 
through Palestine and Trans-Jordan]a, but i think no report of 
that survey has yet been made public. 

It is said that our giving up the ’Iraq Mandate may have a 
serious effect upon other mandated territories, and it may well 
be that the French may fear some such effect in Syria. The other 
“ A Mandate which Great Britain holds is for Palestine, but the 
conditions there arc in no way similar to those in ’Iraq, 

No doubt the new kingdom of ’Iraq will have difficulties of 
its own to meet, but so far as its relations with surrounding coun¬ 
tries are concerned, there seems no special reason to fear any 
serious trouble in the immediate future, lbn Sa’ud, the Sultan of 
Nedj, has signed a treaty of friendship with ’Iraq, and although 
he is not without his own problems, owing to the decline in pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca and the difficulties with Egypt over the Holy 
Carpet, there is no reason to fear that the relations between 
Hedjaz and ’Iraq will not remain friendly, though border tribes 
may stir up trouble from time to time, as they have done in the 
past. ’Iraq, however, is not a country that can be easily invaded. 
On the other border, tribes from Persia—a country which is not 
too settled—might also give rise to disturbances, but unless in the 
event of serious strife in Persia itself or the spread of Bolshevist 
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influence to it from Russia, there is no reason to suppose that 
'Iraq cannot hold her own. 

Our future responsibilities when the Mandate is relinquished 
arc as few as our advantages for the immense amount of time, 
money, and valuable lives we have spent in the service of the 
country. We have a right to maintain forces to protect our air 
bases if we desire it, although 'Iraq >vith her own army and a 
growing air force has undertaken to do all that is necessary in this 
connection. No doubt we shall be able to promote a commercial 
treaty at a later date, but, apart from this, our air force only exists 
to protect commercial trade routes and to promote commercial air 
development. The responsibility for internal order in every respect 
will rest upon ’Iraq itself. 

From what 1 have written it will be clear, I think, that while I 
regret the attitude which this country has adopted ever since the 
war, I realize that it is useless to deal now with the past. No 
doubt the cry for home rule is in some ways the greatest tribute 
to our carrying out of our obligations, Wc can at least claim that 
all we could do has been done to ensure that the kingdom of ’Iraq 
will now be able to stand alone, and steadily grow into a stable 
State with a contented people. The courts will administer the law 
which the Arab believes in and understands, and we can only trust 
that, as a close ally of the British people, die establishment of the 
Iraq nation will bring order and civilization to the remotest parts 
of the desert, restore this ancient land to peace and prosperity, and 
enable a great Arab nation once more to take its proper place 
among the free peoples of the world. 
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THE HOME-COMING OF THE HYDERABAD PRINCES 
By A Correspondent 

From early dawn on the iong<xpectcd day every street in the 
great city of Hyderabad in the Deccan, every road that leads to it 
from the many suburbs and adjoining villages, was thronged with 
people going all in one direction—towards the railway station at 
Nampa Hi. There were other railway stations in the city, which 
is vast and populous and of late years has become quite up to date 
in its convenience, hut this was the terminus at which travellers 
arrive from Bombay, and Bombay is the port at which travellers 
arrive from Europe. Everybody in the city, from the Ruler down¬ 
ward, had Jong been expecting the return of certain travellers from 
Europe with a longing which those who know the tie which binds 
the Ruler to his people in an Indian State will understand. The 
heir-apparent and his brother, who had been for more than half 
a year in Europe, were to return that day. To increase the popular 
excitement they had lately married and were bringing back their 
brides with them. The bride of the Crown Prince was the only 
daughter of the Khalifa of the Muslims, a princess of the House 
of Osman; her name was " Royal Pearl,” while the bride of the 
other prince was a descendant of the same great family, and her 
name was “ Water-lily." The Muslims .were glad as if an honour 
had been done to every one of them, and the Hindus were glad 
because they knew the brides were noble ladies, thoughtful for 
the poor. Some came on foot, others in painted carts, like boxes 
upon wheels, with open sides and coloured curtains flapping in 
the breeze. Some rode on sturdily plumed tailed horses, and here 
and there a group of two or three rode high upon a supercilious 
camel. But as they neared their destination carts were left behind 
and horses stabled. Dense crowds on foot, silent and respectful, 
kept back by lines of soldiers, watched die Nizam and his great 
nobles drive up to the railway station. As His Exalted Highness 
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passed there was a little dapping of hands, and some schoolboys, 
who must have had a European master, gave three cheers. But 
the respect of Eastern crowds consists in silence. 

At nine o’clock the whistle of a locomotive in the distance 
caused a movement of the crowd, and a minute later an engine 
appeared In sight, drawing the bridal state saloon bedecked with 
flowers, followed by other state saloons; for Sir Akbar Hydari, the 
leader of the Hyderabad Delegation to the Round-Table Confer¬ 
ence, and his colleague, Sir Richard Chencvix Trench, were 
returning with the princes. Behind the white state coaches— 
palaces on wheels—some ordinary first-class coaches for die 
members of the princes* suite made up 3 train of quite unusual 
length, 

The platform had been divided by a curtain into two unequal 
parts. The greater part was packed with noblemen and high 
officials of the State, the lesser part was empty save for a few 
servants. It was there, behind the curtain, that the brides were 
to alight; and it was there that, after embracing his two sons and 
Jiaving them blessed on their arrival by some holy men, the Nizam 
first saw his daughtcrs-in-law. It is to be surmised that His 
Exalted Highness approved of what he saw, for he seemed quite 
joyful when he reappeared, and the speech which he delivered to 
the people on the platform was in happy vein. 

And then, as the royal carriages drove off, the Indian crowds 
for once threw off their ancient calm and wild applause and shouts 
of blessing accompanied the Nizam and the princes all along the 
miles of road, first to the palace and then to Bella Vista, the lake¬ 
side palace which had been allotted to the princes. An era of new 
hope had dawned for Hyderabad. It was an Indian winter day, 
hot sunshine with a cool breeze blowing—the Deccan breeze 
which can wreak havoc on occasion, the breeze beloved of 
Aurangzeb. The temperature was about that of a summer's day 
in Lombardy. The princesses, it is said, were astonished at the 
coolness, and remarked that the dimate of Hyderabad was like 
that of Nice. 

The heir-apparent had been ill and was still only convalescent; 
but he was able to be present at all the wedding festivities, which 
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were, however, slightly modified: on his account. His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam had forbidden his people to indulge in any 
extravagance of decoration or illumination. Those who wished 
to show their loyalty on the occasion might contribute what they 
could afford to a fund for providing a “ Shadikhana " (a place 
where weddings can be celebrated) for the city. But, notwithstand¬ 
ing the firman, the illuminations were magnificent every night for 
a week after the arrival of the brides and bridegrooms. 

The old walled dry by the River Musi is but a small part of 
the modern city of Hyderabad, but it is still the most important 
part, containing as it does the most important public buildings. It 
lies in a hollow among rocky tors, and even from the neighbouring 
heights is almost entirely concealed by the trees which surround 
it and arc interspersed among its buildings. The landscape round 
reminds one of the background of an old Italian picture—here 
a citadel or temple on a rocky height, here close to it a lake, a 
huddled town, a grove of forest trees. There is one side only from 
which a distant view of the old city can be obtained—the slope 
from upper Chadcrghat to the riverside; but that till lately was 
all buildings and high garden walls. Now that modern ideas of 
town-planning prevail, the City Improvement Board has opened 
a wide road which forms a vista. On the night of the State 
banquet, those who drove from Bella Vista {on roads which will 
compare with any to be found in Europe) had, thanks to this new 
plan, a vision of the city—domes and minarets and palaces decked 
out in jewellery of fairy lights that quite outshone the stars—long 
before they reached it. And in the city streets made beautiful 
and on the ledges and the roofs of ancient buildings stood dense 
crowds of silent people full of an intense desire which could be 
almost felt. 

Motor-car after motor-car passed through the river-gate under 
the arches, past the lovely Char Minar, and the gateway of the 
stately Mecca Masjid to the palace. There the Court of Honour, 
illuminated with myriads of fairy lights which were reflected in 
the waters of the central basin, was like a scene from the Arabian 
Nights. The guests assembled on the steps before (he throne- 
room awaiting the arrival of the Nizam and the princes and prin- 
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cesses—noblemen in Moghul Court dress, Indian ladies in rich 
saris mingled with British officers in uniform and civilians in full 
evening dress. There were also many English ladies tjuitc at 
home amid the throng. To the strains of “ The Roast Beef of Old 
England,” played by an excellent band, the guests went in to the 
dinner-tables, wliich were laid with the Nizam's famous gold 
plate. Alter dinner the toast of the (ting was honoured, and then 
the British Resident, rising to propose the toast of the Nizam, 
made a speech which delighted the people of Hyderabad, in the 
course of it he said; 

“It is a matter of common knowledge how the Hyderabad 
Delegation, under the able leadership of Sir Akbar Hydari, earned 
out this policy and made their mark on the Round-1 able Con- 
ference, Indeed, they brought die prestige of the Nizam and his 
Dominions to a very high level and made the whole Empire see 
that the title of the Faithful Ally of the British Government was 
no empty formula. 

“ Then came the news of these alliances of a very different sort 
—die romantic alliances which have captured die imagination of 
so many in Europe and in India, I can assure you that there was 
no deep-laid plan connecting these events, but, at the same time, 
they have all sprung from one origin—His Exalted Highness’s 
deep-rooted desire to do his best for all that concern him, for his 
family, for the people of his Dominions, and for the Indian 
Empire as a whole. It happened, and I think that this is a happy 
augury, that all these plans came to fruition at the same time. 
The Delegation returned bearing evidence of the worth of Hydera¬ 
bad's contributions to the deliberations of the Empire, and, on 
New Year's Eve, the Sahibzadas arrived with their charming 
brides. 

" We all congratulate them most sincerely on their wonderful 
good fortune. Little did they think when they started some ten 
months ago on their European tour what a happy issue it would 
have. We are all more than sorry for the cause that has kept 
Princess Dur-us-Shawar from being here to-night, but there is one 
consolation in that 1 am able to say things which it might have 
embarrassed her to hear. Whatever doubts anyone may have had 
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on the wisdom of this great change in the customs of the Asafia 
House, they must have vanished when the princess appeared— 
dispelled by her queenly beauty and dignity and by her rare charm 
and intelligence. So much 1 can say in her absence; but I must 
spare her charming cousin the embarrassment she would fed were 
I to express to her face the high praise which is her due. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 will ask you in a moment to drink 
to the health of the father who has acted with such foresight and 
courage on behalf of his sons, and of the ruler who has acted with 
foresight and courage on behalf of the people of his Dominions, 
I will ask you to drink long life, prosperity, every happiness, and 
a brilliant future for his heir and Princess Dur-us-Shawar, and for 
Sahibzada Muazsam Jab and his charming and talented bride- 
in short, to drink to the increased prosperity and dignity of the 
Asafia House; may it, Inshallah, be beautified, strengthened, and 
established by these happy alliances and by the wisdom and 
courage of its head, both in the councils of the Empire and in 
the hearts of its people, Ladies and Gentlemen, His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, his sons and their brides. God bless them.’' 

It was a happy speech delivered in a cordial tone, but it was 
much more than that in the estimation of Hyderabad, the greatest 
of the Indian States, last survival of the glorious Moghul Empire. 
The remarkable progress which the State has made in all directions 
during the reign of the present Nizam had not been advertised, 
and so had been overlooked. Now Hyderabad had obtained full 
recognition as a modern State, and the Turkish marriage had 
restored its international status, The Nizam’s well-earned title of 
" England’s Faithful Ally ” meant something to the British. That 
was the feeling. Great was the joy throughout the city when the 
speech appeared in the newspapers. And then the city became 
quiet in the month of Ramadan, the month of fasting and thanks 
giving, and remembrance, which began just nine days after the 
arrival of the special train. 

Htde&aud, 

March 7 , 
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KOKOMURUKI ISLAND* 


By C. M. Salwey 

(Hon, member of the Asiatic Society of Japan, etc., and author of 
the Island Dependencies of fa pan, etc.) 

This small island of twenty-five acres is only just marked on 
some of the most carefully prepared maps by a single dot. It 
lies between the Equator and Australia, and is included in the 
Guadalcanal division, south-east of the Pacific Ocean. It belongs 
to the British Dominions, 

Kokomuruki Isle proves to be one of great interest and romance. 
It has been the good fortune of the author to come in touch with 
the only English white lady who has virtually given her life to 
it, by estranging herself from others in order to sojourn among 
the half-caste community of about a hundred souls who have 
made Kokomuruki their earthly home. 

In the early days when adventure by navigation was under- 
tikcn by brave and noble men in quest of knowledge concern¬ 
ing the island-strewn Pacific Ocean of seventy millions of square 
miles of water, this group was visited.f Dark spots that dot the 
vast expanse proved to be islands, sometimes inhabited, some¬ 
times desolate of any humanity. 

It was the north-west portion of this large archipelago that was 
liest known centuries long ago, but now we have gained informa¬ 
tion of a most interesting nature, especially from Mr. Frank 
Burnett's book, published by Messrs. Bell and Sons, Ltd., in mu, 
entitled, Through Polynesia and Papua. In this work wc learn 
how industrious the natives have been in reclaiming the land from 
the inroads of the sea; how sturdy men and women have turned 
to good account the fertile land, rinding it in a condition to sow 
crops for food, as well as for barter and exchange for the absolute 
necessities of life when opportunities arose. 

The Solomon Isles arc credited with having been discovered by 
a Spaniard, Alvaro Mcndana, in a.d. 1567, who gave the islands 
their names on account of the valuable materials they possessed 
and produced, which became highly prized in trade, particularly 

* The smallest island of the Solomon Archipelago in the Western Pacific 
Ocean, under British rale. 

t It must be borne in mind that Vasqurz Nunez dc Balboa was the first 
to sight the Pacific Ocean when on his adventuresome pursuit across 
Panama with his followers, 
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in those if ays; articles such as ivory, copra, coral, sandalwood, 
ant ^ 50 forth; raw materials for hand and art work, 
which already at the beginning of the last century were coveted 
and secured at a high price. Many of our grandparents 1 treasures 
that have been handed down to us bear out this statement. 

Each of these islands that 1 am venturing to designate Flowers 
of the Ocean has a beauty of its own. They "attracted ex¬ 
plorers not only to visit, but to sojourn in them, and discover their 
seserat peculiarities and charms. Carteret, perhaps, was one of 
the most eager in days gone by. He is stated to have been the 
first to sight this interesting archipelago. Whether this be true 
or not, the Spaniard already mentioned laid claim to investigating 
the whole of this extensive group. Louis de Bougainville also 
came here. 

A division of this somewhat extensive group of the Solomons 
that go to make up the vast tracts occurred in 1%, when the 
British and the Germans drew a dividing line for the time 
between, and each country owned a portion; but since the World 
War they have become entirely under British rule. 

Most of the larger islands around this one in question are still 
inhabited by people known as Papuans. The tropical situation, 
so near the high temperature of the Equator, prevents the wear¬ 
ing of any but the scantiest of clothing, though they arc per¬ 
petually molested by numerous enemies, which arc active day and 
^d spiders, mosquitoes, and centipedes freely 

In this island of Kokomuruki they have to work hard for 
their daily sustenance. Provision to qnench thirst has to be 
sought, as well as substantial food for daily fare. They love their 
plots of land, which have been theirs by inheritance for genera¬ 
tions. These they guard with jealous care, having another use 
for these, inheritances besides cultivation. Money "secured from 
chance visitors to the community for what takes the fancy of 
the sailor or stranger, such as turtles, shells, beautiful bur ter hies; 
rare plants, the seeds of which arc often scattered and dropped 
from the beaks of birds in flight to other climes, thus taking 
root; coral of many kinds, feathers of birds unknown in European 
forests, new entomological specimens, and other attractionf for 
the scientist. All these bring money to the natives, and in order 
to secure this in a place of safety, their booty is hidden away in 
the earth, and, they believe, protected by the trained snakes that 
arc taught to guard the treasure and show dangerous proclivities 
[f approached by any but the rightful owner: The books for 
i measure Islands and the adventures of raiders arc quite 
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Besides the smaller enemies to life and health already men- 
tionod, there arc other sdll more active creatures in the island. 

1 refer here to the alligators or crocodiles. As many as sixty 
eggs have been found in a single muddy nest. These huge 
monsters lie on the mud and seem, like some other though 
smaller specimens of nature, to partake of the colour of their 
surroundings. But on dark nights, lying perfectly still with their 
jaws wide open and their breath emitting a curious fascinating 
odour (somewhat resembling musk), they attract small living 
creatures so near that in an unguarded moment, with a sharp 
stroke of their tail, they knock the victims insensible before 
devouring them. 

Not only do they lie in wait to entrap small creatures, but 
five human beings have fallen their victims during the last four 
years.* ° 

Land crab are another serious pest. Slowly in the quiet hours 
of darkness they climb the trees and deprive the inhabitants of 
their supply of daily food—namely, the fruits on which they 
depend for nourishment when the water supply runs dry, as the 
rainy season is very uncertain. 

Luckily, the island produces various kinds of fruits, including 
oranges, coconuts, bananas, and other tropical fruit, and native 
vegetables. 

Parrots, with their beautiful plumage, also cause trouble in 
consuming the food that the island produces. Like all die roving 
marauders of nature, their appetite seems insatiable, but on account 
of their beauty, and friendly inclinations, they are permitted to 
indulge in these proclivities. In fact, birds of all kinds arc cm 
couragcd, since, being without correct knowledge of time from the 
want of clocks, the people tell the time by a system of their own. 

Next to the fear of the alligators, the lady tells us ”we have 
poisonous snakes and centipedes, scorpions and deadly spiders 
which it requires the greatest care to avoid, but the most dreaded 
insect of all is the mosquito, who conveys so many diseases end, 
as malaria, and even black-water fever.” 

Before the marriage of the English lady in 1918, s he was a 
trained nurse, sent out by the Colonial Office in England to work 
among natives and Europeans. Her medical knowledge has been 
her safeguard, and her general knowledge of other useful em¬ 
ployments has endeared her to the community. They look up 
to her as a loving and kind mother to all, in whatever condition 
of distress they are suffering, and truly great has been her help 
to one and all in times of sore need, 1 

“ The fascination of the romance of being the pioneers in a 
strange, uncared-for island of coral groves, clear skies, and ever- 
* This from a letter received from the lady in the island. 
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smiling sunshine,” allured the lady to Kokomuruki Island soon 
after her marriage, and she became quickly disillusioned on 
arrival. She was often in charge while her husband travelled 
to other parts of this archipelago in quest of food for barter and 
exchange and daily necessities such os clothes, tools, medicines, 
etc., anti at first was terrified of the natives, “ but use has become 
a second nature, and fear is almost mastered.” 

The house occupied by the lady and her husband, as well as 
the furniture, is all hand-made from materials found in the bush. 
They live, and very often sleep, in the open, notwithstanding the 
dangers described. 

The difficulty of communicating with the English lady on this 
island lies in the great distance that exists between Sydney, in 
Australia, and Tulagi, in which the main Post Office for the 

g roup is situated. All letters, however, arc taken care of, and 
istributed when called for by the residents of the other islands, 
as well as those who have the authority to receive them. 

When in the year 1893 the British Protectorate was proclaimed, 
the official issues of stamps were most carefully examined by 
Mr. C. M. Woodford, the resident Commissioner, and letters 
were marked “ franked,” until the question of the postage stamp¬ 
ing was finally settled.* 

As with most other people in the world the love of gold and 
other possessions has a wonderful influence over the scattered in¬ 
habitants. Some of the more careful begin to hoard their posses¬ 
sions at an early age. In this exceedingly small island of Koko- 
muruki we learn that youth is of a happy disposition, fairly in¬ 
dustrious, and not while young fond of spending his money long 
before it Is due, 

Before dosing this account of Kokomuruki, w T hich was brought 
to my notice as 1 specialize in writing on islands, and this one 
in particular (a letter from which appeared in the Daily Express 
some time ago), I should like to say that, my sympathy being 
aroused, f discovered that the dearest wish of this lady was to 
have a small hospital in which to nurse and shield her patients 
from ever-present dangers in times of sickness. Consulting friends 
concerning this dire situation, the doctor who was attending me 
at the time willingly and generously headed my list of sub¬ 
scribers, and then other friends came forward. For die modest 
sum of £30 a wooden shelter was planned by the lady’s husband, 
and the work has already begun, A tank structure is to be supplied 

* This information has been courteously afforded to the author by the 
Hnn. Secretary and Treasurer of the Herts Philatelic Society, W. M. 
Holman, who gave a most accurate account and minute deserip- 

aboviTsori anc * sCim P J * of the Solomon Islands before the 
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also for storing the rain water, as there does not appear to be 
any other for drinking purposes, or any rivers or spring in Koko- 
rnuruki Isle. 

The modest sum mentioned will not provide furniture of any 
kind within the hospital, and, when raised, the building and con¬ 
tents will have to be protected against the superstition of the 
inhabitants. 

Though many among the community of a hundred souls are 
Christians, some ding to old beliefs—viz,, if sickness ends in 
death, it is thought to be through the influence of the devil, and 
there is the idea that Lf death takes place in an ordinary dwelling 
the house is doomed and must be burnt. 

How different to the custom concerning demise in a house of 
the Formosians—with them, wherein the Major domo has 
breathed his last breath, a grave is dug in the centre of the floor 
of the hut in which he has lived and dwelt* then putting all into 
order and placing totems around outside, his home becomes his 
sepulchre and demons are thereby scared! away. 

These islands of the ocean are full of treasures, and there is 
much useful produce to be found in them for the seekingj every 
action of kindness and thoughtfulness carried out should prove 
a blessing to those who inhabit them. 

From a letter Lately received from the white lady living on Kokomuruki 
Island wc learn of the severe earthquake, followed by a tidal wave forty 
feet high, causing sixteen deaths and many casualties among (he inhabi¬ 
tants. Two villages were entirely destroyed. This calamity occurred on 
Sunday, October 4, 1931, when (lie inhabitants were asleep. But the lady 
adds: “Wc arc luckily early risers and were able to move into safety. 
Our island, however, was swamped and a great deal of damage done to 
it, but not so severe as the Island of CristovaL Our weather has been very 
trying all this year; scarcely any rain until quite recently. The hospital is 
being built and we are all so happy about it." To save expense the lady's 
husband is obtaining the material for the needed tank, and the timber is 
being secured and brought by the kindness of a neighbour. Every tiling 
is being done to save expense by the use of a launch which facilitates 
the quicker transit of the goods. The influenza lias penetrated even this 
out-of-the-way small island, but the English lady, being a nurse sent 
out by our Government, is braving all her difficulties. Snakes and wild 
dogs are giving trouble, and the former are seeking refuge in the huts 
and houses. Two skins have been presented to me as curios, among 
other native treasures. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HINDUISM-I 

By Stanley Rice 

(Author of The Challenge of A tin, Life of ike Maharaja of Baroda, etc.) 

The great thinkers of the world, in every age and in every 
country, have sometimes thought so gicatly that no ordinary man 
can understand them. This, no doubt, is due to a variety' of 
causes. In the Erst place, since language itself is striedy limited 
in its power of expression, philosophers have been forced to use 
a vocabulary without a knowledge of which it is useless to proceed 
further. But, such again is the indeterminate quality of language 
that, as we shall presently sec, philosophers and metaphysicians 
are themselves unable to agree as to the proper connotation of a 
given term. The consequence is that the ordinary reader, how¬ 
ever well equipped for the digestion of such mundane matters as 
history, science, or art, finds himself lost in a bewildering maze 
of words, and unless he can keep steadily before his eyes the funda¬ 
mental principles of the subject, he is apt to stray into byways 
which take him ever farther from his goal and end by leading 
nowhere. Further, since metaphysics must by the very nature of 
the subject be speculative, a vista is opened of endless arguments, 
of endless theories, each supported, it would seem, by unassail¬ 
able ratiocination, but so far imperfect, that the mind of man, 
being finite, can only express infinite things in finite terms, by 
finite analogies and in the light of finite experience. The world 
however goes on; men are married and given in marriage, seek 
out the mysteries of Nature, explore the possibilities of healing, 
slay and are slain, buy and sell, with human experience as their 
guide and without much relation to the speculative arguments of 
philosophers, metaphysicians, or, let us add, theologians. Yet it 
would be grossly unfair to suggest that these thoughts and these 
speculations have been wholly without influence. On the con¬ 
trary', every nation is profoundly affected, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, by the teachings of its greatest men, which have not 
seldom been productive of a system of religion, or have pro¬ 
foundly modified an existing system, or, again, have even suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying it; and no nation can remain untouched by 
the religious atmosphere in which it has been evolved. 

In India philosophy and religion have always been closely re- 

.itc . The central tenet of the Jews, which differed from that of 
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surrounding peoples, was a stern monotheism, expressed in the 
corporate terms of a tribal god, but admitting no other. This 
conception is maintained throughout the Jewish and Christian 
writings, which treat it as a postulate and never seek to prove it 
by any form of reasoning. It is true that the idea of God under¬ 
went a change; the stern Jahvch whom Samuel sought to please, 
and no doubt sincerely, by making a holocaust of innocent men, 
differing from him only in the matter of belief, and of yet more 
innocent animals, who did not differ even in that respect, became 
the God of Love, the Father of His children, but no one ever 
attempts to prove anything. Even, the writings of St. Paul are 
couched in the language, not of the cold logician attacking an ob¬ 
jective proposition, but in the words of a missionary enthusiast. 
Seeking to convert. Indeed, when Christianity began to lose sight 
of the fundamentals, the simple theology of the Jews, the lofty 
moral teaching of Jesus Christ, and the broad dogmas of Paul, 
it began to lose itself in vain disputation and to break up into 
almost innumerable sects. When it tried to express metaphysical 
mysteries in such documents as the Athanasian creed, it merely 
succeeded in becoming unintelligible. Islam, too, which has 
many points of contact with Judaism, has as its fundamental con¬ 
ception a complete Deism. The Koran, which insists throughout 
upon this, is otherwise largely made up in the Meccan suras of 
denunciations of the Prophet’s enemies, who are also, of course, 
the enemies of God, and the Medina suras contain a considerable 
body of rules for die conduct of life, rather after the manner of 
the laws of Moses as we have them in the Pentateuch. Whether 
Muhammad was capable of cold, detached reasoning in the philo¬ 
sophical manner docs not matter; he, like St. Paul, was an en¬ 
thusiastic missionary, whose aim was to convert and convince, not 
to dissect and analyze. 

Alone among the great religions of the world, Hinduism does 
not admit a Founder- The revealed Scriptures are collections the 
author or authors of which are unknown so far as they may be 
ascribed to human agency. Yet they too, like all others, rest upon 
postulates and upon observations which find a place in all systems. 
They observe the universe and postulate a directing Force, call 
it what you will, outside the phenomenal world. They observe 
that man is a rational animal, differing, to all appearances, from 
other animals both in degree and in kind, and, with the intuitive 
longing of mankind, which seems to be present in almost every 
race in the world, they postulate a something in man which will 
survive this life in the flesh and can be differentiated in philo¬ 
sophic thought from the body. They observe the existence of 
evil and have found the same difficulty as others have found of 
reconciling it with the postulate of a controlling Force which in 
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the!stic creeds takes the form of an almighty and omniscient 
personal Deity, and in the earlier and more rarefied form of 
Hinduism of an Absolute without qualities and without attributes. 
They have sought to account for the multiplicity of individual 
distinctions between man and man and have recognized that, if 
the phenomenal life is continued, it becomes a striving after an 
ideal state. 

All this, or nearly all of it, is in effect the foundation of Chris¬ 
tianity and, indeed, of Islam; Buddhism, we may for the present 
ignore, since it started as a Protestant form of Hinduism, and 
accepted a good part of its system, just os Protestants accept a good 
P art of form of Catholicism from which they broke away. 
Christianity, observing the order in the universe, postulated an 
ultima ratio which it calls God-an abstraction which it cannot 
conceive and can only express in human terms. The philosophers, 
perhaps unwilling to accept the idea of a personal God as tending 
to confusion of thought and to misconception, have called their 
abstraction the First Cause, the Absolute, the Unknowable. Chris¬ 
tianity, assuming further what it cannot prove, believes in the im* 
mortality of the soul and in a state of existence which far trans¬ 
cends^ the life on this earth, and in which each man retains his 
own individuality 1 . The existence of evil is fully recognized and 
is ascribed to the Devil who, to fulfil the inscrutable will of God, 
is allowed to exercise a certain sway in the world. 

Such arc the main principles on which the Hindu religion is 
founded, and it seeks to build up a system on the doctrine of the 
a [man, Maya, Karma, Samsara, and Moksha, which, translated 
imperfectly into English, represent the Universal Soul, Illusion, the 
fruit of works, transmigration, and the final attainment of bliss 
(Annnda). It is obvious that such conceptions as these afford scope 
for philosophical and metaphysical speculation which is seemingly 
endless, and when we come to details we find that Hindu philosei- 
phy discovers many points of difference, not only from other creeds 
(since it is in fact a philosophy of religion), but also amongst its own 
exponents. Innumerable questions arise which can be answered 
m more ways than one. What is the nature of the dtman or 
unwersal Soul ? What is meant by Maya? Is it an absolute or 
only a relative Illusion? How does transmigration take place? 
When docs it cease, if at all ? and what is the state called Moksha? 
Does it imply a reabsorption into the original Universal Self, as a 
drop of water is absorbed or mingled with a river, so as to lose 
identity without losing existence, or is it pure annihilation? Does 
the existence of evil depend upon the alleged nature of man him* 
sel1, ° r ls lt product of certain interacting forces or upon the 
proportionate mixture of qualities? Out of these and similar 
ques ons arose the six systems of philosophy called the Vatseshika, 
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the Nyaya, the Samkhya, the Yoga, the Purva Mimamsa, and 
the Vedanta, 

The fundamental principles arc interrelated as must of course 
be the case if an harmonious system is to be evolved. The soul 
of man—the individual atman—is immortal, and being an eman¬ 
ation from the Paramatman, the Universal Self, is aim eternal. 
But during its sojourn in the world, which itself is full of im¬ 
purity, it takes upon it a portion of, or is sullied by, that im¬ 
purity. It is therefore die aim of every righteous soul to obtain 
deliverance (Moksha) by release from all transmigration (Samsara) 
and so eventually by reabsorption into the Universal Self. But 
Hinduism rejects any such ideas as vicarious sacrifice or vicarious 
atonement, whereby salvation is obtained by faith in the original 
sufferer coupled with repentance for individual sin, It holds a 
man (which word must stand for the human envelope and its 
atm an) responsible for his own deeds (Karma), and according to 
those deeds he will receive reward or punishment in the next in¬ 
carnation by being bom into a higher or lower envelope. It would 
seem that the <itman bears no actual relation to its vehicle. Just 
as empirical man may be carried one day in a train, the next in 
a boat, and the day after in a motor-car, without any visible effect 
upon him by the nature of the vehicle, so, it seems, the soul may 
be carried in one incarnation by a Kshatriya body and in the next 
by a Brahman, if the deeds, that is the Karma, have been good, 
or by a Sudra, if evil. The at man may thus inhabit the body 
of a lower animal which, though in its phenomena! form it 
cannot itself attain Moksha, may yet serve as the temporary abode 
of the dtman. It will thus be seen that the Karma of any given 
incarnation acts both forwards and backwards, and this con¬ 
clusion is often overlooked by European writers. For the incarna¬ 
tion at any given time is the result of the previous Karma; if 1 am 
born a Brahman that is because I have deserved to be so bom by 
my previous conduct, and by my conduct as a Brahman I shall 
be judged as having approached nearer to or receded farther from 
the attainment of Moksha. This doctrine is not unlike that of 
purgatory; those who reject that doctrine conceive a sudden 
transformation—“ in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye 
from a terrestrial to a celestial form or, as we are told but do 
not believe, the evildoers will be cast into everlasting fire. Both 
purgatory and transmigration conceive an intermediate state in 
which the soul is prepared for final bliss, hut it would appear that 
while the idea of purgatory contemplates a continuous approach 
to perfection, the path of transmigration is like the slippery ascent 
of a mountain where at any given stage the climber may slide 
back further than he has climbed. 

Finally, since there is only one Reality, without form or sub- 
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stance, transcendent and immanent, without qualities or attributes, 
unknowable, of whom nothing can be predicated but ** it is," it 
follows that the phenomenal world of sense with its obvious 
attributes, its form, and substance is unreal (Maya); that is to say, 
it is either absolutely unreal like a dream or a mirage, or it has 
only a relative reality. 

It is difficult for a European student with no pretensions to 
philosophy to present these high matters with any degree of 
accuracy. M. Rene Grousset, who is one of that small band of 
scholars devoted to die study of Oriental philosophy, has very 
wisely relied mainly on the texts and has refrained, as far as 
was possible, from introducing controversial matter of his own." 
He has quite fairly and dispassionately summarized the various 
systems and has shown their evolution from the Vedas and 
Upanishads, not forgetting that Buddhism, in its various forms, 
and Jainism had by no means been without their effect upon 
later developments. He docs well, too, to remind us of what we 
arc too apt to forget, that the “ revealed " Scriptures were handed 
down in oral form and were subsequently summarized in the 
Sutras. In the words of Lord Ronaloshay (now the Marquess of 
Zetland), " The necessity for having to commit to memory vast 
treatises in prose gave rise to a sort of oral shorthand which 
developed into a recognized type of literature known as the Sutras 
—strings of terse aphorizing in which everything was sacrificed 
to brevity and condensation,"i* Consequently, a large field is 
opened up for exegesis, and it is only to be expected that com¬ 
mentators will differ. 

1 am fully aware that the, summary given earlier may not con¬ 
form in all particulars to any given system of philosophy, inas¬ 
much as these systems differ so much among themselves, not in 
principle but in dogma. The position wc have reached is not 
unlike that of one who in describing orthodox Christianity insists 
upon the eternity of God, the dual nature of Jesus Christ, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the immortality of the Soul, and the exist¬ 
ence of the Hereafter, but omits reference to Mariolatry, Trans¬ 
substantia non, and the invocation of Saints. The picture is im¬ 
perfect because it is evident as it is natural that one system grew 
out of another; the doctrines of each were considered by its 
successor, and the latest, the Vedanta, with the great Sankara as 
its high priest, probably commands the largest numbers of 
adherents. The quintessence of Hindu philosophy is, however, 
contained in the famous Bhagavad Gita, by the time of which 
the abstract frigidity of the Upanishad speculations had given 
way to a warmer theistic conception which was more in accord- 

1 f hSosaphiti Indie met, Dcsclf Dc Brouwer ct Cic., Paris, a vob. 

T Lord Konaldthay: The Hmrt of Aryamta. 
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ance with, human desires and aspirations. M. Groussct does not 
deal with this, because it is beyond the scope of his subject, but 
it cannot be omitted if wc are to consider the general effect of this 
body of doctrine upon the life of the people. 

Nothing, then, could be farther from the truth than to suppose 
that Hinduism is an idolatry. That is, or should be, a vulgar 
error, to be dossed with the absurd and wholly incorrect ideas 
formerly prevalent about Indian women. It probably arose first 
from the sternly iconoclastic and very intolerant attitude of Islam, 
markedly reflected in the writings of Ibn Batuta, to whom “ the 
idolaters” arc a race apart, and next to the advent of English 
Protestants, just about the time of Puritan ascendancy. More 
than all, it was due to a not unnatural confusion between pure 
philosophic Hinduism and the village superstitions which may 
nave come down from pre-Aryan times. "The heathen in his 
blindness ” may " bow down to wood and stone," but wc have 
learned, since scholars like M, Groussct have taught us, that the 
enlightened Hindu is very far from blind. 

T have never been able to understand why most, if not all, 
European writers consider that the Hindu religion is pessimistic. 
The Unknowable is merely the CJiristian God, impersonal at 
first but later on personified as Krishna or Rama or Siva, It is 
said that the burden of Karma weighs upon the soul of India, 
which has nothing to hope for but an endless scries of trans¬ 
migrations. It is true that there seems to bo no means, save the 
empiric one of actual experience, of knowing when the soul is so 
purged of its earthly defilement that it is fit for reabsorption, 
but to call the series endless is a misnomer. There is nothing 
endless but infinity, and infinity is a conception the mind of man 
cannot grasp. If this series were to go on for hundreds, thousands, 
or even millions of years, that period would still count for Uttlc 
in comparison with eternity. Moreover, the theories of Karma 
and Maya can he paralleled from Christian writings. Karma, as 
Professor Radhakrishnan, whose lectures at Oxford were a wel¬ 
come sign of the awakening interest of Europe, has said, means no 
more than the warning that “ Whatsoever a man sows, that shall 
he also reap," and Maya, the illusory character of the phenomenal 
world, is outlined in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which tells us 
that “ here wc have no continuing city." The eschatology of the 
early Christians led them to look for the immediate dissolution 
of this transient world and die catastrophic establishment of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, Indian philosophy expects no cataclysm, but 
looks forward to a time of bliss according to individual conduct. 
There is a chance, even a certainty, for everyone, and no one is 
damned to “ everlasting fire ” cither for not holding any given 
creed or for any other reason, 
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If it be objected that Christian doctrine, based upon Pauline 
teaching, insists upon justification by faith, it may well be replied 
in the words of St. fames: “What doth it profit, though a 
man sav he hath faith and have not works? Can faith save 
him? . . . Show me thy faith without thy works and I will 
show thee my faith by my works." Is there not more than an 
echo of this in the words of the Bhagavad Gita: 

“ Whcttso any docth aft his deeds 
Renouncing self for Me, full of Me, fixed 
To serve only the Highest, night and day 
Musing on Me—him will ] swiftly lift 
Forth from life’s ocean of distress and death 
Whose soul dings fast to Me. Cling thou to Met 
Clasp Me with heart and mind 1 So shaft thou dwell 
Surely with Me on high. But if thy thought 
Droops from such height: if thou bc’st weak to set 
Body and soul upon Me constantly 
Despair not 1 Give Me lower service 1 Seek 
To reach Me, worshipping with stedfast will: 

And if thou canst not worship s ted fasti y. 

Work for Me, toil in works pleasing to Me, 

For he that Sabo until right for love of Me 
Shall finally attain.”* 

The truth is that to the majority of men and women the world 
is a pleasant place or at worst it is like an English April day, a 
compound of sunshine and showers. Philosophers may reason 
and priests may preach that the world is full of evil from which it 
is the object of every good man to escape; yet when any good 
man has advanced a stage towards eternal bliss or has exchanged 
this temporary for an everlasting life, the occasion is one of 
mourning which can only be logically explained by the motive of 
self-pity. Philosophers may reason and priests may preach: every¬ 
body believes what they say and nobody acts upon it. The plough¬ 
man ploughs a phantom earth and sows a phantom seed; a 
phantom sun and rain produce a phantom crop and upon it a 
phantom Government collects a phantom revenue. All these 
things, say the philosophers, art unreal; death itself is unreal, 
since it is only the gate of another life. This reasoning may he 
irrefutable; yet the modem Christian and the average Hindu do 
not willingly exchange the unreal and the temporary for the real 
and eternal. There are, of course, many Hindus, as there art 
Christians, whose minds arc so set upon religion that, in the words 
of Lord Ronaldshay, ** it is for no colourless abstraction that they 
have renounced the world. (God) is to them the sole reality, the 
ultimate goal towards which sooner or later all mankind must 
direct its steps." India is today thctstic, and it is the spirit of that 
passage of the Bhagavad Gita, already quoted as typical of many 
• Sir Edwin Arnold: The Song Celestial. 
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others, which enables us to say with confidence that the teaching 
of the philosophers, founded upon (and in some respects ham¬ 
pered by) the authority of the revealed Scriptures, that their 
speculations and their conclusions have had a profound influence 
upon the life of the country. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to attempt any 
comprehensive survey of this influence. The question would 
probably have to be approached from the other end; we should 
have to note Indian characteristics as they appear to us, and then 
to apply to them the test of philosophic doctrine. The com¬ 
plexity of human life is, moreover, a formidable obstacle, and 
hardly less formidable is the impact of Western ci vilization upon 
modern Indian thought and practice. Reasoning a priori upon 
probable tendencies rather than actual facts, we mav discern one or 
ti\o points worthy of mention. Modern Christianity, influenced 
no doubt by democratic theories, such as were expounded by 
Rousseau and by the framers of the American Declaration of 
Independence, tends to become a matter of social service rather 
than of belief in dogma or theology. A man to whom institu¬ 
tional religion means nothing, who' is prepared, if not to deny, 
at any rate to question those fundamental doctrines which gives 
the priest his raison d'etre qud priest, may yet have nothing but 
admiration for that same priest in his capacity as social worker 
and ma y be his staunchest supporter. To the Hindu, basing 
himself upon the Scriptures and the teachings of philosophy this 
may well seem to lie only another instance of Western materialism, 
for the social worker is chiefly engaged in relieving the distress 
and supplying the physical wants of the poor, and the life of this 
workl is by comparison of little or no importance. The Agnostic 
would reply that he is carrying out the teaching of Jous, whose 
wisdom he acknowledges though not his divinity. The Hindu 
ideal would seem to be the attainment of Supreme Bliss through 
the path of meditation; that is to say, he should fix all Jus atten- 
tion upon himself to the entire exclusion of the world and its 
distractions, and therefore to his complete indifference to the 
affairs of others. Such a conception of life, which was also that of 
the early Eastern anchorites, called saints in Christian hagiology, 
led to the last two askramas enjoined upon Hindus—life in the 
forest and life as a wandering beggar. Facts and the struggle for 
existence have put an end to tins ideal life except for the very 
few. The Bhagavad Gita, while admitting the way of salvation 
through works combined with faith, proclaims that the higher 
way, unattainable save to rare spirits, is through meditation. The 
result has been a kind of individualism in which a man’s con¬ 
duct to his neighbour is chiefly valued for its reaction upon him¬ 
self, This does not mean that social service is entirely unknown 
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io Hinduism; there is a great deal of brotherly love and kindli¬ 
ness* especially in the villages, but it is not social service as we con¬ 
ceive it in the West. The modern, tendencies in that direction— 
such organizations as the Servants of India, such conceptions as 
those of Tagore, such institutions as Baby Welfare Societies — have 
been, ii not inspired, at any rate encouraged or supported by 
Western example. 

It has seemed to me too—though Indians have protested against 
the suggestion—that, possibly owing to the doctrines of Karma 
and of Maya, there is a lack of what we should call human 
sympathy. As Karma teaches that a man is suffering for his 
own misdeeds, and as Maya stresses the illusion—relative or abso¬ 
lute—of this life, to relieve suffering is to interfere with Provi¬ 
dence, while death (and therefore life) is of no great importance. 
Once upon a time some villagers brought in a dead panther in 
order to get the Government reward. There was a second cart 
and I asked what was in that. “Oh!” they said, “that is the 
man who was mauled." 1 said I would attend to the man first, 
as the dead panther would probably stay dead! They showed no 
surprise; at the same rime it did not seem to have occurred to 
them to say anything about the man, though one supposes that 
they were taking him to the hospital. Possibly they thought it 
was none of my business. 

The teaching that good deeds are a way to salvation, which, as 
l liave shown, is represented in the Christian Scriptures as an 
outward and visible sign of grace, has been used in support of 
what Lord Ronaldshay calls “ perverted patriotism.”* The argu¬ 
ment seems to be this. Patriotism is a virtue; a patriotic deed 
is a good deed; to kill Englishmen is patriotic, and the conclu¬ 
sion is obvious. Add to this the conception that human life is 
of little value, your own or your neighbour's, and it is not 
difficult to conceive that state of exaltation which produces 
assassination, with the certainty of detection and the possibility 
of execution. Of course it does not always work that way. The 
intuition of self-preservation causes a man to attempt to escape 
from the law, which may he unjust but is powerful; and the same 
instinct drives most men to try and save their skins. Human 
nature is much the same all the world over. 

It is, however, a crude reasoning which would judge a religious 
system by the misconceptions of its votaries. If the world were to 
press the teaching of the Gospels to its literal conclusions, we 
should sell all that we have, and we should make war on 
the- principle of the conscientious objector. We do neither; and if 
we did the world would be a very curious place. The Hindu 
systems are tht: product of acute drinking by acute brains. Con- 
* Lord RonaliLhay" The Heart of Arydvarte. 
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sciously or unconsciously they have—especially in the later theisdc 
forms—satisfied and influenced millions of men, and it is well rhat 
an eclectic band of scholars, among whom M. Grousset is to be 
reckoned, is bringing Western thought to bear upon them. 

Such arc the outlines of the philosophy of religion in India. 
The subject, complicated as it is, is not complete without refer¬ 
ence to the differences in speculation as well as to the practical 
philosophy of phenomenal life, which, for all the abstract reason¬ 
ing of philosophers, has a way of insisting upon attention. We 
hope to return to this later. 

{To be continued,) 
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SWME5E State Coeuosles ; Their History and Function. By H. G. 

Quaritch Wales, H.A., ph.d. (Bernard Qttantsh.) 25s. net. 

(Jlppicttvd by A* Mh Hocart) 

In the nineteenth century democracy was all the vogue in science as well 
as in politics. In science it was the people: folk-lore, folk-song, folk- 
da(icing, folk-tales. A reaction has begun. State ceremonies, which twenty 
or thirty years ago would have been considered too sophisticated to be worth 
the Study of any but antiquarians, arc now more and more attracting the 
attention of students of human institutions. Mr. A, Leelcre gave us a very 
good study of coronation ceremonies in Cambodia. Dr. H- G. Quaritch 
Wales has followed his example and improved upon it with greater erudi¬ 
tion, thoroughness, and comprehensiveness, Ihc author adds to a sounJ 
historical training arid sense unique opportunities as a member of the court 
chamberlain’s staff. His sympathetic attitude towards those customs is yet 
another asset. The result U a very reliable and detailed account of cere¬ 
monies which throw a good deal of light on the religion and political 
organization of the Indian world. To speak of religion and political 
organization in the hast is perhaps redundant: they are synonymous. It 
is to be hoped that this work will bring home this fact to scholars. There 
are hosts of treatises on the religion of India which make no allusion to rite 
divinity of kings. It is like Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. One 
reason is that scholars have seldom studied political organisms except in 
texts. The only living farm some scholars make use of in the interpreta¬ 
tion of their texts is modern European society, and as that keeps, or tries 
to keep, its Church and State in water-tight compartments, scholars are 
apt to keep their Oriental Church and State as strictly apart, and so leave 
the main part out of Eastern religion. 

The blame does not lie entirely with such scholars. There are few books 
on living peoples that can claim equal authority, say, with the Sutras or 
the Shastras. They generally give us the author’s opinions, which may be 
wrong, and omit the details which would make the book dull, but would 
also make it really useful- fn the Sutras and the Shastras we have solid 
facts which will always remain as die rock on which to build. Dr, 
Quariteh Wales’ book does provide a roc.: on which to build, and should 
thus help to increase the small number oi modern boots which can be 
placed beside ancient texts. It has this advantage over those texts, that 
they are addressed to a public which knows all the fundamentals of society, 
and 10 they assume that knowledge, and, at mt it, allude to them in a 
manner tantalningly obscure. Our author writes for those who know 
nothing, and so gives us the whole facts. 
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The author has not only given his own observations* but has made a 
diligent study of previous materials. He uses his sources critically, some¬ 
times too critically. Thus on pgr xafi he complains that most European 
writers “make the mistake of confounding the royal fan with a sword 
with which, they say, the king cut the water. But this ... is absurd.** ft 
is not: the water h annually cut with a sword in Kandy to this day. 
Absurdity may be a guarantee of truth; for people arc more likely to emend 
them to make them look plausible, than to imagine them. On page 67 
1 should be inclined to back Kaempfer against our author* for the mode 
of succession is known In Ceylon, Nepal* and the Pacific. 

The author s training and outlook is that of a historian;, not o£ a 
sonologist, and hh excursions into sociology are not successful. He dots not 
appear to realize that a very different procedure and even turn of mind, 
is required to observe the workings of a society, to what is necessary for 
recording its structure. For the former close observation and experience of 
actions and reactions is necessary. The author's remarks on the 11 socio¬ 
logical value ” (why not the 11 social value, M or simply the usefulness- 1 ?) 
of this or that custom are not hacked by such observation* hot represent 
merely what the author would expect the usefulness to be. One of his 
longest excursions into sociology* that about the harem* makes no refer¬ 
ence to harem intrigues* wars of succession, sexual problems, eugenic or 
dysgenic effects: in fact* all the effects which cannot be inferred from the 
constitution of a harem, but only by seeing it actually at work. The author 
is like an anatomist who should guess the functions of the heart or lungs 
purely from their shape without ever seeing them at work. 

Ihc author's strong point is the morphology, not the physiology, of 
society. He appears to have been persuaded against his own better judg¬ 
ment into these sociological flights* for they sound half-hearted and are 
qualified with an abundance of " would’*" (p. 33). The book would be 
better without them; and kt us hope that his future studies will be directed 
to his proper subject. He can add considerably to the value of the present 
book by a sequel containing a detailed account of the social structure of 
Siam. Society is organized for its customs, and an account of state cere¬ 
monies is incomplete without one of the organization of the country. Wc 
hear of Ministers of Agriculture, of Foreign Affairs* etc., but these arc mis¬ 
leading translations* lor they invite ut to conceive these offices after a 
European model. Wc should like to know what the titles of these 
officials really meant, and what their functions really were in the old days, 
We want to hear more of the division into right and left- in fact* o£ the 
whole structure from top to bottom. 

Should Dr. Quaritch Wales undertake such a task the following sugges¬ 
tions may be useful: 

i* To translate the titles* expressions (p. 40), everything in Siamese, and 
give a glossary at the end, 

a. To give the Sanskrit form where there is one. Thus one guesses that 
debt stands for devu, but may guess wrong. [* b^kdeba for hatadem, 
junior god? 
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3, A Sanskrit scholar might revise these translations. It h not dear 
whether the author has correctly understood g&jendrj-luas^nam^ when he 
translates ** the sprinkling of lordly elephants and horses (p- 297)1 it would 
be dear if “ of lordly elephants and of horses.” On page 158 the author 
reproduces a translation which is much too free. 

One or two errors need rectifying. It is not correct that the Queen is pot 
mentioned In Vedk literature (p. ii 6 )» She is mentioned with the general 
and other * jewels * r and In the horse^criikeH The three steps of Vishnu 
do not represent the rising, culmination* and setting of the sun, but the 
rising from earth to the zenith (p* 2^5)^ Here the author regards Vishnu 
as a manifestation of solar energy ; yet on page 30 he has said that although 
the King was identified with Siva and Vishnu there are features that 
indicate that he was the sun. Why although} 

The book is wdl produced and illustrated* 


Cun ,-a ls Revolution. Analysis of Politics and Militarism unde* the 
Republic, By H. F. MacNair, University o| Chicago- { Cambridge 
University Press*) 1931. 17s- neL 

The author, who is wxll known to European students of Chinese history, 
has spent a good many years in Shanghai and has thus witnessed the recent 
period of the changes in China* The account of the upheaval begins with 
Yuan Shih-Rai in 1912 and his attempt to restore the Throne in China. 
Following his failure, Sun Yat Sen seized his opportunity, and with him 
begins the great struggle for that country—re-establishment a new basis. 
The number of generals and politicians is bewildering to the European, 
but Professor MacNair has compiled a good index* to which the reader 
can turn for easy reference. On one point the author Lays stress* and the 
present Chinese rulers will remember it, that it is practically impossible 
feff a highly cultured nation to break with the past. China* in that case* 
and the rest of the world would be the losers. 


The Civilization of thl East. By Rcn^ Grmwset- Vol. L : The Near 
and Middle East Translated from the French. With 313 illustrations, 
(Hitmifh Hemrhon.) 25s, net. 

Monsieur Groussct's original work in French has become so widely 
appreciated that a translation into English was much overdue, and the 
publisher of the rendering deserves every praise for having undertaken its 
issue in such a beautiful style- In his position at the Musee Guimct, M. 
Grousset has full opportunity to study the arts of the East, and it may be 
staled that his presentation is comprehensive* authoritative, and Judd* and 
gives a perfect picture of these arts. The large number of illustrations, 
reproduced from various sources, arc not onl y usefully described within the 
test* but in themselves are a perfect source of education- The present 
volume is divided into six chapters, beginning with the Neolithic age. 
The most recent discoveries— Le* t Sir John Marshall* work at Harappa and 
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MohtDjixJarfr-have already* been taken into account Other chapters deal 
with Egypt, Chaldea and Assyria, the Persian prc-Isbmic and Islamic 
civilization, and with Arabia. 


Westeex Influences in Modern Jajan. A series of papers on cultural 
relations. By Imtzo Nitobe and others. Illustrated. ( CAieago Uni- 
verity Press; Cambridge University Press.) 21s. net 

The title of the book fully explains its contents. A number of Japanese 
professors and other prominent men have combined in defining the results 
of Western contact with Japan. Mr. Nitobe, the editor, has became known 
to che European and American public through his well-known and in¬ 
spiring volume, Bushido, the Soul of Japan, besides other works. HU 
introductory copter displays to the full his extraordinary learning, both 
Eastern and Western, and his understanding of art. In spite of his 
nationalism,^ is aware of the benefits which Western culture ha, bestowed 
on the world at large, and now favours an adoption of such foreign insmu- 
Uons in Japan which may serve her purest. As regards the modern 
Japanese system of education, this appears chiefly influenced by German 
theories, although the other Western countries share in the development of 
schools and unwersitie,. Of the contributors very few have become well 
known in Europe, and yet each chapter and subject is composed with extra¬ 
ordinary knowledge and insight. The specialists' subjects deal with the 
whole cultural life am and saences. religion, law, soda! movements, the 
army and navy, and wc cannot tonedvc of any other work giving with so 
much authority an insight into modern Japan. * ^ 


NEAR EAST 


A Tesvees u NoOT ^ VlJACE „ M T 

2&2Z? 1 *■“ “**”■ “****~- 

{Reviewed by Maexadltei Picxthall.) 

Not long ago, in that age of illusions known as " Before the War ** 

° f u j* «**■■** E^t- who could 
S, \ Un ^ a °P n S when the whole East is changing 

with a will—a mil to meet and beat the West on its own ground? 

mrifilly ip«king. it is only yesterday that the Turk was at the gates of 
Vienna, that Gordey Montague lectured before the Royal Society on some 
novetucs which he had brought from Turkey, among them being in*ul*. 
uon against smallpox. The superiority of the East, delusion Though it 
se«ns today, was real; and so long as the great Eastern Empires kept the 
sense of their superiority die East appeared unchanging. Moreover k 
seems doubtful, after reading Monsieur Pitmrd’s admirable book, whether 
the sense of superiority has even now been hammered out of the Turks 
Rather one imagines that the "miracle'' of Turkish regeneration, w 
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amazing 10 our author be due Jo mere impatience of the very shadow 
of inferiority and dctEmiinadun to excel under the new conditions* Of the 
greatness of the effort for regeneration there can be no doubt. The Turks 
were never lacking in sincerity of purpose. But the author errs in chinking 
that it is due entirely to Mustafa Keroal Pasha. It began with the Com- 
miitec of Union and Progress, and derived a good deal of its inspiration 
from a group of passionately patriotic Turkish writers—the poet 
Namiq Kemil—which sprang up in the sixties of the Last century- The 
saviour of the nation from destruetion has preserved it, the remembered 
peril has convinced everybody of it* necessity; and the chief obstacles, in 
Capitulations and Concessions to the Powers of Europe, and the presence 
of a disloyal minority, have been eliminated. It was pretty generally said 
that the loss of the Greek Anatolian population* the commercial dement, 
would represent a very serious loss to Turkey. But, according to our 
author, it is not so* It caused much inconvenience for a year or two, but 
the gap caused by the deportation b no longer noticeable, the place of the 
Greeks of Turkey having bren taken by ihe Turks of Greece, particularly 
in the great tobacco industry. Monsieur Pittard shows us how the agri¬ 
culture, trade, and industry of Turkey have, without assistance from out¬ 
side, been brought back almost to the pre-war standard, despite the fact 
that the most fertile regions had been devastated by the enemy, the cattle 
killed, the villages destroyed It is a story which, (hough told in terms of 
economics, borders on romance- But it is very far from the romance of 
Turkey as we know it* and the present writer must plead guilty to having 
felt a thrill of pleasure, which the author evidently shares, at the survival 
of the old Turkish life and character in all essentials. Exaggeration in the 
course of such an effort there was bound to be. Tbc changing of the 
head-dress and the script are unimportant provided that the national char¬ 
acteristics of honesty, sobriety, and love of beauty remain unimpaired. 

Monsieur Pittard is substantially of die same opinion, though he foresees 
more advantage from those changes than we do. In one passage of his 
book he seems to think that owing solely to the change of script, the whole 
Turkish nation will become literate in a few months. The new script fits 
the language rather less than did the old one, which had at least the great 
advantage of familiarity as well as historical relationship. What does cause 
Monsieur Pittard some anxiety is the indifference of some of the present 
leaders oE Turkey to the antiquarian and artistic riches of their country. 

At Diylr Bekir he encountered such a man : +1 Un jour f qu p au jardin 
municipal nous buvions du cate me quclques notables, Tun d'eux, pour 
copdamner eette magplficjue enceinte [die city walls] cut cette raison per- 
emptoire: lex mural! les empcchent fair dc drcufcr. Cer homme rftaif 
digne de la maison dcs foils. Est-ce que dans le tceur de nos villcs* en- 
ccrciea de hautes in also ns & six ctages Pair a 1 ®! pas plus cmpcche encore 
de tirculcr t** 

At Brousu he exclaims ; 

*" Jc dmifte tmites nos. villa modernes pour le premier quartiex venU de 
Bronsse.'* 
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And he h right, ^Ettbrucally. But do the futurists who now liar rule 
in Turkey xtr thing* in that light? He dons not tell us the reason why 
'* 1:1 ne jio longer visit M the Green Mosque at Broussa. Bui in other 
cities he has told us o| mosques and madrasahs, world-famous for their 
beauty, turned into barracks. 

Finding Asia Minor three parts ** tlexrtiquc/* he rightly lays great stress 
upon the need of irrigation works* and, above all T upon the need of plant¬ 
ing forests* which bring rain. Wc gather that the Turkish Government la 
not indifferent to this great need. 

Monsieur Pittard is a skilled ethnographer and anthropologist, and it is 
with astonishment that wc read his statement that the Turks art from their 
origin a whiir race unrelated to the Mongols. Wc had always understood 
that the Turks* when they first appeared in Asia Minor, had marked Mon¬ 
golian features, and that they have beta changed into a white race by 
inter marriages. The portraits of the very early Sultan** of the House of 
Othman certainly support this view, and so doa the allegedly pure Turk 
type still, before the war, to be found in villages, especially in the vilayet 
of Adana, 

II faut souhailer —he writes in conclusion— M au peuple turc de 
longues annees d’apaisement politique, dc prasp&itl cconomique. La 
tache qu ■[ seat doonee est si haute qu'il a buoift d f y appliquer tomes sts 
pen sees, toutes scs forces. Smile I union dc toutes tes bonnes volontes 
pourra I accomplir, L’avcair de la Turquic nc peut laisser ]'Europe in* 
differentc.” 

The present reviewer wishes Turkey the peace and prosperity which 
would have been hers long ago if Europe had only been indifferent to her 
future, had only let her alone. 


Hutorv of Palistine and Stria to the Macedonian Conquest. By A, T. 

Olmstead. With 187 illustrations and ig maps and plans. {Charles 

Scribner's Sons.) 30s. net. 

The author holds the post of Professor of Oriental History at Chicago 
and requires no introduction—one need only mention his History of 
Astyria—nar recommendation, for he has long been appreciated as a scholar 
of worldwide reputation. Excavations of recent years and research have 
been contributory to bringing the Professor's study to a conclusion. We 
find that thereby the Bible history has been confirmed and supplemented, 
and without the study of the Bible there can be no history of Palestine. 
The book opens with prehistoric times—that is, long before there was a 
Holy Land—and gradually we see arising out of the mist man himself, 
with his desire to live, hts occupations as a hunter, and then as a culti¬ 
vator, and finally a settler. On page go the development of die alphabet 
is explained. Chapter XV., on Hebrew Origins, is one which will be 
studied Jar and wide. Suffice it to mention that Semitic tribes inhabited 
Northern Arabia, whence they emigrated in course of time to Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria, and finally we learn how Joshua led Israel into 
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Canaan, The whole story of the Hebrew conquest is a most fascinating 
me. Thus, the complete history passes before our eyes. The numerous 
plates and illustrations are well chosen from many sources and are chiefly 
archaeological The map is clear, as only the necessary places are mentioned. 
Numerous references, on almost every page, arc quoted to allow the reader 
to check the statements, and finally there are the Indices of Proper Names 
and of Subjects. 


ART 

Bhqnzes nu LcmtsTAN. Par Andre Godard. With 63 Collotype Plates- 
(Paris: Van Ofss,} 300 fr. 

The Ars Asiatics, of which the above-mentioned work forms voL 17, has 
made great strides; it has become a large and important series, whilst the 
quality both of text and illustration has remained unchanged—1^., the best. 
Authors of great mark have been the contributors, and it may confidently 
be asserted that without die Ars Asiatka Series our knowledge of Oriental 
art would have remained very deficient. Monsieur Godard was invited by 
the Persian Government i» take charge of archaeological researches. The 
Bronzes of Luristao appears to be the first result of his residence there. 
After an introduction wherein we learn what actually led to the discovery 
of the objects, the author gives a description of the various cemeteries and 
of the tombs. The chief pari of the text is naturally reserved to the 
description of the objects* carefully divided into categories. The first sec¬ 
tion is devoted to arms such as daggers (for beautiful specimens see Plates 7, 
Si 9)* swords (reproduced in actual size on Plate io)j lance-heads, axes 
(on Plates 14 to 25); another section deals with persona! ornaments: 
bracelets* ear-pendants, necklaces^ pins, rings* etc. Chapters on animals 
ire provided* with extraordinary reproductions on the plates, on bronze 
vases, cylinders, seals, and pottery, with fine samples. Altogether, It is 
not too much to say that this volume is one of the most valuable and 
beautiful of the Ars Asiarica Series* 


bmsfltrn of Japanese Architecture and the Allied Arts. By R. A* 
Cram. Illustrated. (Htirrap.) tzs. 6d. nee. 

It is pleasing to note that a new edition of Mr. Crain's book has been 
in demand, Wc have begun to appreciate during recent years that Europe 
has in learn from the East in many matters* and Art is one of them. 
The volume consist* of a scries of papers, compiled some thirty years ago* 
which yet form a united whole. Mr, Cram is an admirer of the old 
Japanese art and culture, and this is beautifully expressed in "The Genius 
of Japanese Art" Other chapters deal with the early and later architecture, 
with temples and shrines* with temple gardens, and with domestic archi¬ 
tecture, These essays arc a philosophic guidance to architects as wdl as 
to the art-loving public, and the admoni lions contained in these pages 
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should fall upon can that are willing to hear. When Mr. Gran complains 
of die Westernising of modern Japanese artists and their genera] outlook, 
it will be realized that this new outlook began with Commodore Perry's 
military action (page 214). 


Tm Aht op Eoytt theough the Age*. Edited by Sir E, Denison Ro«. 

{The Studio.) 42s, net. 

The publication, some years ago, of a beautiful volume of reproductions 
of examples of pre-Roman Egyptian sculpture, expressly selected by Mr, 
Weigall for their zsthctic merit and not for their antiquarian importance, 
may perhaps have suggested the present work, which, however, goes further 
than it* predecessor both in embracing all the arts and in bringing the 
story through the Roman, Coptic, and Islamic periods down to compara¬ 
tively modem times. 

A survey, in less than 100 pages of text, of six thousand years of 
Egypt s artistic achievement can hardly be exhaustive, but the editor and 
the publishers can be congratulated on a genuine success on the scale 
which they have chosen. Their main difficulty must have been die huge 
mass of material, only manageable by writers whose familiarity with their 
subject has enabled them to avoid being clogged by detail. Sir Denison 

Ross is an experienced editor, and his all-British team is a strong one_ 

or, rather was; for the death of two of the most distinguished of the 
contributors, Sir Thomas Arnold and Dr. H. R. Hall, occurred, un- 
happily, before publication. The plates, which occupy over 250 pages, 
have been carefully chosen to illustrate the test from examples all over 
the world, and as a picture book alone the book would be well worth 
its price. Six of the plates are in colour, 

Professor Petr writes on the Predynastie Period, and, with Dr. Black¬ 
man, on the Middle Kingdom; Dr. Hale on die Old Kingdom; Professor 
Newberry on the New; Mr. Harold Carter on the Rrign of Tutankhamen; 
and Professor Gardner on the Ptolemies and the Roman Era; while the 
Coptic Period, Muslim Architecture, and Muslim Applied Arts are treated 
respectively by Mr. Stephen Gasdec, Captain Creswcil, and Sir Thomas 
Arnold. The chapter on Ceramics is anonymous. 

No one would, of course, maintain that Egyptian art, as a whole, is 
constant to one tradition throughout its vast history, or would deny the 
profound effect of a succession of conquests, of changing civilizations and 
religious systems. Nevertheless, it is impossible to study these reproduc¬ 
tions without accepting the dictum that “ an original native element has 
survived throughout these superimposed cultures,” the survival being 
especially traceable in the applied arts. Some conventions, in sculpture 
and architecture, were preserved in Egypt with strangely little variation 
through century after century by the conservative tendencies 0/ an all- 
embracing religion, but even when these and other fortes making for con¬ 
tinuity were replaced by others, the native genius emerges, again and again, 
in indisputably great works of art; though the age of Ikhnaton surpasses 
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all the rest, it has no monopoly of beauty and inspiration. Egyptologists, 
notably in this country, for tong disregarded sesthetic in favour of ardim> 
logical interest* and the artistic merit of many of the objects here illustrated 
will come as a revelation to many, 


Les Collections KhmIiies du Mus£e Alsest Saxilaut X Phnom-Penh. 

Par G, Gr&sUer* (An Asbtiar, Voi. it) (Paris; Van Qeti.) 300 fr 

This is the second volume ot~ the series having Khmer Art for its subject, 
the first being on Khmer Bronzes by the well-known authority M. G. 
Ccedcs. There arc fifty magnificent plates, each one perfect in execution. 
Worthy of special mention are the examples on Nos. 6 and y, illustrations 
of Buddha statues guarded by Nagas. A most graceful bronze statuette 
is to be seen from three different angles in Plate 12 depicting the three¬ 
headed god Hevajra; it is one of the meet elegant works of its hind, A 
rcmarkahlc statue is that of a male figure with a Korse T s head (Plate 20), 
To the student of decorative an we would recommend Plates 48 (Gold 
Jewellery) and 46 (Khmer Ceramics); the examples mentioned may suffice 
to give the reader and collector an idea of the rich choice of art treasures 
to be seen in the present volume* 

Although the purpose of the author is to describe the concents of the 
Sarraut Museum, it would have been appreciated if the very brief outline 
in the Introduction of Khmer art had not been confined to the seam pics 
he is describing. There are, of course, in French* several works giving 
lengthy treatises, but they may not be available to the reader of this 
series, and we would have recommended for their benefit a larger and 
more comprehensive essay on Khmer art generally. 


Catalogue op m*. Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Am* 
Boston, Pa.it VI. : Mughal Painting. By Dr. A. K. Coomarasw ! amy- 
[Harvard University Presi.) 

The Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, Mass,, is known to possess the 
largest and best collection of Mughal paintings, and the world cannot 
be loo grateful for this opportunity of admiring its treasures. A most 
valuable contribution to the volume is the Introduction, From it we learn 
that in Mughal art the patron—nay, the creator—was Emperor Akbar 
himself, who encouraged artists by inviting them to a special building at 
Fathpur Sikri* where they were housed. He Inspected the work regularly, 
and thus it is to him that we have to be grateful for now being able 
10 view these wonderful creations. Dr. Coomamwainy's enthusiasm and 
knowledge of Indian an can here be surveyed. A list of the Mughal 
Emperors is appended to the Introduction for the benefit of the student. 
Hereafter appears the Cttfalogne raisanni* in which the pointings are 
described, the dates are given* and the texts* when they appear, are printed 
wuh their translations. It is a pleasure to look at lie very complete 
Bibliography of twelve pages, and the Index of Names is equally valuable. 
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ORIENTAL1A 

The Life op a Mogul Pbikcess (Jahasara Begum, DAtremrut of Shah 
|ajian)> By And red Bntcnschon. (Kentledge >) tos* 6d net 

{Reviewed by A. L. Saunuehs.) 

An admirably cold romance of the Wars of Suasion which broke out 
towards the dose of Shahjahan^ feign among his sons, each striving for 
the throne. The leading motif is the cold and unscrupulous purpose 
with which the youngest son, Aurangzebc, outmanezuvred and murdered 
hts three brothers, posing for this end as the champion of Sunni orthodoxy 
against the liberalism and religious tolerance which had marked the pre¬ 
ceding reigns, but which had shrunk from Akbar*s reaJ enlightenment 
to mere indiffcrciuism, Mme. Bucenschun puts into the mouth of a royal 
sister of the contending brothers her witness to these stirring events mixed 
with the tale of her passion for a Rajput knight and lever, Romance 
chivalry has sometimes been claimed as a peculiar possession of Europeans, 
especially medieval and Catholic. If any think thus* they would do well 
to read this hook. The author tells of the picturesque ceremony of the 
Raldiibandhan, wherein a lady (sometimes a mere child) binds an armlet, 
her own ornament and sometimes of her own hair, on the arm of her 
knight. He is thereby vowed To her service, but with no sexual relation 
expressed or implied. The custom exists to this day, though hampered by 
modem ideas. 

The fanaticism of Aurangzebe (in India he is usually spoken of by his 
title of Alamgir) profited him little. He tried to centralize his vast 
dominions instead of being content with suzerainty over his Hindu and 
Muslim feudatories, some of whom showed promise of stable government, 
and he alienated the Hindus, especially the Rajputs, whom fiU prede¬ 
cessors had favoured. Then Sivaji arose in the land, the Europeans 
appeared on the coast; and the dynasty whose glory had not been excelled 
even by Imperial Rome was torn in pieces by Mahrattas* Afghans, Sikhs, 
and fats* A fallen dynasty is one of the most pitiful sights in history. W c 
feel satisfied that the King and Princess (Padshah Begum), who is Mme. 
Buienschdn's magnificent hcrdfie, at least ended in pride and dignity. 


The Travels of Marco Polo. Translated into English from die text of 
L. F. Benedetto by Professor A* Ricci, with introduction and Index by 
Sir Denison Ross* With maps and illustrations. (Rotitledge.) 2 j j+ net. 

There is no lack of modem editions of Marco Fob. Wc have, for 
instance, those of W. Marsden, G, Fauthicr, and Henry Yule, the last 
being edited by Professor H, Cordier. Yet these works are more or less 
for the scholar and research student. The present handsome issue is based 
upon, and a translation of. the magnificent edition published iq Florence 
in t^zS by L, F. Benedetto, and it will appeal to the general reader as 
being compiled in the modern style, and affords light reading* This 
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is not the only advantage. The handsome format, the beatinful type, 
and the omission of unnecessary footnotes, all help to make this voume 
attractive and presentable. In place of footnotes, the editor as very wise y 
made reference* easy by a complete and detailed index of thnay page*. 
Four plate*, two of which are reproductions from a British Museum copy, 
and four maps adorn the text. This latest translation is bound to capture 
readers of courageous exploits, of romance, and therefore it may remain 

as the most popular rendering of all. . . , , . , ■ . 

The editor is to be congratulated for having included the volume m the 

Broadway Travellers’ Series. 


Studies in Earl* M«ticism is the Near asp Middle East. By Margaret 
Smith. {The Sheldon Freer.) im.6d.neL 
Miss Smith's first work on Rabi'a established her reputation a* an Arabic 
scholar and thinker, and she now proceeds in her researches upon the 
subject 

Before Sufism had entered, into the realm of Islam, it tong existed in 
the Christian Near East, and therefore Christian Mysticism, as found 
amongst the Greeks, the Syrians, in Egypt, Mesopotamia, etc., up to the 
seventh century, had to be dealt with. We then come to the influence 
of the Christian contact with Islam. We obtain a clear picture of the 
origin and gradual building up of the doctrine leading to Suhsm- These 
doctrines are explained in a special chapter, and an account of the early 
Mystics is given. There is a good Bibliography and a complete index to 
authors and to tana. 


Thi Song or the Loan, the BHAOAVATorrA. Translated by E. J. Tbomsu. 
{John Murray) 3*. 6tL net 

The “Wisdom of the East’* scries ha* grown in volume, and let 11 be 
stated that the latest issues arc as attractive as the early one*. U is stran^ 
that no modern English edition of the Song of Songs was in existence. 
All the more do we welcome this translation of the great scholar Mr. E, I- 
Thomas. 


EoTPmjj Tales and Romances, Pagan, Chiistsam, asp Muslim Translated 
by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. Illustrated. {Thomson B$itterworth). 
15s. net. 

The author, since his retirement from hi* duties at the British Museum, 
has shown great energy in his writing of learned books on Near tern 
subjects, which one cannot hut admire. This latest volume contains tran** 
lations of stories taken from the three periods: Ancient Egyptian, Coptic, 
and Modern or Muslim epochs, thus exhibiting his versatility in those 
languages. The first category includes historical and religious romances, 
the second are naturally of Christian character, relying more or less on the 
Old and New Testaments, and it cm be noticed that the dd beliefs ha 
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been left in oblivion. The Muslim part of the volume contains popular 
Arabic stories to which the author has cither listened in the East or has 
translated from S pitta's romanired version. 


INDIA 

Mala bah and th e DtfTtM. By K- M. P.mikkar, Foreword by Sir Evan 
Cottoiti (Bombay: Tamporwufa. London : Kcgan Pdul.) ros.6d.net. 

(Reviewed by Dr. R Givl.) 

Mn Fanikkar's boot is a very welcome contribution both to the history 
of India and to the history of European colonization in India. The fact 
that in his story these two aspects arc so well balanced is not the least of its 
merits. In the monographs written by Europeans the Indian history ride 
is as a rule neglected, if only because they are based exclusively on the 
European material, Mr. Pantkkar, on the contrary; has not been content 
to use the memoirs left by the Dutch HS Gommandeurs M for the benefit of 
their successors—a splendid source, made available some twenty years ago 
in a scries of English translations by the Madras Government—but he has 
also drawn largely on documents and chronicles in Matayalam. 

In his introduction Mr. Panikkar gives fairly full information about the 
sources which were at his disposal. It is a pity that in the body of the 
book be has been so sparing of references at the foot of the page. There 
are many passages where the conscientious reader would have liked to 
know what authority the writer used. Especially the pioneer in a particular 
field of research should carefully mark his path so as Co assist those who 
will come after him. A defect of less consequence h but irritating to the 
Dutch reader, is the spelling of the Dutch names; few are given correctly. 

The Dutch established themselves at Cochin in 1663, the conquest of that 
town by Van Goens being die last act in the long war by which they broke 
down the Portuguese empire in Asia. Malabar never was one of the most 
successful settlements of the Dutch East India Company, The pepper 
monopoly, which was what the Dutch were after, proved very difficult to 
maintain against other European competitors* who managed to enter into 
relations with one or other of the Inland rulers. The Dutch never succeeded 
la subjecting the whole of xVtalabar. They reduced the Rajah of Cochin to 
a position of absolute dependence, but although they defeated the Zamorin 
in 1716, they shrank from pursuing a costly war of conquest. In 1741 * 
reverse which the Dutch forces suffered at the hands of a power even then 
rising to greatness in the ever<hanging policy of the Indian sates, Travan- 
wc. practically ended the period in which the Dutch Company was more 
than a trading concern in Malabar. Not until 1795+ however, did it have to 
surrender Cochin—to the English. 

Mr. Pamkkar's account of the interplay between the Dutch intruders 
and the unstable political syuctn of the Indian world is exceedingly inter¬ 
esting. His verdict on the Dutch and their influence is, on die whole, 
favourable and marked by a sane detachment. 
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The Indian Horizon By Maharajadhirap Bahadur of BardWitu Fore¬ 
word by the Marquee of Zetland. (Bean.) 3s. 6d. net. 

{Reviewed by Sir James Walker,) 

In undertaking hb American lecturing tour the Maharaja of Hurd wan 
displayed anew the qualities of courage and initiative that Lord Zetland* in 
his foreword, notes have always characterized him. To hear as a lecturer 
the leading Hindu nobleman of Bengal, a cultured Indian and the possessor 
of vast estates and of much practical experience oi public affairs in India, was 
a novel experience for American audiences, not the less notable in that the 
lecturer travelled without the assistance of a secretary or a valet. It is 
evident from this volume that the Maharaja succeeded in presenting to varied 
American audiences a wonderfully true and candid picture of the Indian 
problem and, in particular, of the colossal difficulties that Britain, has to 
contend with in her determination to realize "Responsible Government* 1 
for India and of the impossibility of forcing the pee by ignoring these 
difficulties. 

In the seven chapters of this little book P based on his lectures, the Maharaja 
makes many shrewd yet quite unprejudiced observations on both the past 
and the present. The key note of his political creed is a profound belief in 
the British administration of India and in the good faith of the British efforts 
to raise India by successive stages to a position of political equality with the 
other British Dominions. No one U more keen, than the Maharaja on con¬ 
ferring real power and responsibility on the Indian Legislatures. But 
throughput the book the caution is reiterated that until “ Hindus and 
Mahommcdans sink ihtir differences and unite to make an Indian nation* 
paramountry must remain in the hands of the British/' It is the prospect of 
the weakening of British paramountcy that has ted Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans into a struggle (or power* perhaps even for bare existence—as has 
been hinted in some quarters—a struggle of a bitterness hitherto unprece¬ 
dented under British rule, “ In consequence," to quote the author, 11 one 
side is pinning its faith on the superiority of numbers, while the other is 
depending on separate electorates, as a foundation, and, il the worst came to 
the worst, on weightage by help from across the frontier," The recent total 
failure of the conferences in India to settle the communal question by con- 
sent) and the threats of direct action by both parties if they do not get their 
own way, strikingly corroborate the Maharaja's appreciation of the case- An 
11 imposed settlement l+ cannot be maintained, even provisionally, unless the 
imposing power remains paramount That power cannot rely for its survival 
solely on paper safeguards or on a touching faith in the capacity of its 
Governors to wield supernatural powers in emergencies without any human 
agency to aid them. The bar to progress may not be complete* but the 
degree of progress must be greatly curtailed by the failure of Indian leaders 
to agree. All lam-minded Indians can sec that this result is inevitable, and 
the thought should spur them to renewed efforts to come to agreement. 

Space docs not permit of reference to the Maharaja's views on other 
complex and difficult problems involved in constitution making, such as 
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federation. But many will share his grave misgivings as to the truth of the 
how fashionable assumprion that it is only by the road of democracy on 
Parliamentary lines that India can a [tain nationhood. In India, as U b, even 
if communal questions were settled and done with, it is tin imaginable that a 
system of icrritonal electorates, voting by ballot, could result in the return of 
an Assembly even moderately representative of all classes and interests. The 
Franchise Committee have a hard task. 

On the whole, this volume is a much more important contribution to the 
literature on its subject than its modest bulk would suggest* In producing it 
the Maharaja has done good sendee to bis country and to the Empire. 


Panoramic India: Sixtr-Fou* Panoramic Pmqtoorafhs. By W. R, Wallace. 
Introduction and notes by K, H. Vakil* (Bombay: TaraftorcLraJa Sent 
and Co* London : Kegan Paul.) 17s. fid* net. 

In opening an illustrated volume the reader's attention is naturally drawn 
in the first instance to the objects represented, and then to the technique of 
reproduction. In the present instance it at once becomes apparent that the 
selection is masterly, whilst all the details come out artistically and dearly in 
the photogravures. 

The title ** Panoramic India ** is fully justified by die broad views that arc 
given, both of landscape and buildings. The introduction and notes are all 
that can be desired for the purpose, each of the nine sections being prefaced 
by the author's apt general observations, followed by comments in an infor¬ 
mative style upon each illustration from an historical and artistic point of 
view. Thus text and illustrations become happily blended. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

La Vie m PitfcRE Ruffin, Gsuehtalistel et Du i i.ouat&, 1743-1824. By Henri 
De he rain. Ham-Commissariat tie la Repuhbque Fran^iit en Syrie el 
an Laban. Service des Antiquites el dcs Beam-Arts* Bibliotfaique 
Ardrtalogiquc ct Hisiorique. Tomes XUL and XIV. (Paris: Paul 
Gemt&ner.y 

(Reviewed by N. M. Pender,) 

These two volumes fully maintain the high standard of the works already 
published in this scries. The method of dealing with the life of Pierre 
Ruffin is perfectly simple and dear, each event being taken in due chrono¬ 
logical order and dealt with in a manner that is to quite a large extent 
autobiographical* This has been made possible by the great amount of 
research into Rutfin’s letters that the author has undertaken. In volume two 
an entire section is devoted to the manuscript sources. The printed books are 
dealt with separately, thus the bibliography is very complete. There is also 
a full index, for which our especial thanks are due. The general format is 
excellent, and the wide margins make the book a pleasure to read. Wc can 
now glance briefly at the work itself. 
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Pitrrc Jean-Marie Ruffin was born at Salonika on August 17J ty^ 2 . He 
was the fourth son of T homas-Antoinc Ruffin* itutrprttcr to the Consulate 
at Salonika* where he had been since 1718. At the age of eight he was sent 
to Paris and entered the Chambrc des Elcves du Roi cn longues oricoutcs in 
the College of LouUdc-Gnmd* where he took the trunks dc tanguc course, 
especially" created for future interpreters- Here he remained till 1758* when 
hr went to Constantinople to finish his studies in Oriental languages under 
Philibert Devah By 1767 Ruffin's novitiate was over, and his friend Lc Comte 
de Ycrgennes managed to find a suitable post for him in the Crimea, As a 
matter of fact* it had already been filled by M. le baron de Ton* but Ruffin 
acted for this gentleman in the office of interpreter. 

Bn order to appreciate the position of Ruffin in the Crimea P it it necessary 
to remind ourselves of political conditions in Europe at the time. In 1757 
Mustafa UL bad succeeded to the Turkish throne and had concluded a treaty 
with Prussia to counteract the Francn-Austrian alliance of 1756* 

In 1763 the recently elected Catherine II. of Russia had placed Poniatowski 
on die vacant Polish throne., The Sultan was appealed to for help! and, 
spurred on by the aggressive policy of Russia in the Caspian and Black Seas 
area* war was at last declared on October 6, 1768. In the spring of 1769 a 
threefold Russian offensive was launched—on the principalities* the Crimea* 
and the buffer State of Kabordia, In spite of ample wTiming* Turkey was 
unprepared* and by 1771 the conquest of the Crimea was complete. Endless 
conferences followed* but ame to nothing. The war dragged on, but in 
l 773 Mustafa III. died and was succeeded by the weakling Abd-uhHamid L 
This fact, added to the general demoralization of the army, final I y lead to 
the humiliating Treaty of Kuchuk Komaqi in 1774. According to some of 
the terms of the treaty* the Tartars from die Polish frontier vo the shores of 
die Caspian were declared independent under their own Khan, This in¬ 
cluded the Crimea* where Krim Gucrai had succeeded Maraud Gucrai as 
Khan, 

Wc can now return to Ruffin* who had become attached to Krim Guerai s 
suitCj and to whom the responsibility of diplomatic missions began to be 
entrusted. 

After the death of Krim GueraJ, le baron de Tott departed for Constan¬ 
tinople, and Ruffin was left alone at Kaontham While in the service of the 
new Khan* Dtvlet Guerai, he had the mis fortune to be mis taken for a Turk 
by the Russians, This was in the village of Jassi; and although Ruffin was 
able to avoid being killed by proving himself to be a Christian* he was taken 
to St. Petersburg as a prisoner of war, and did not obtain his liberty until 
nearly a year later. 

After a visit to Paris in 1770* where he received several honours* Ruffin 
proceeded to Constantinople in the service of M, de Saint-Priest, die hrench 
Ambassador, He was entrusted with many important missions* and their 
success can to a large extent be accounted for by the fact that, after Ruffin s 
treatment by the Russians, he was most favourably regarded by the Turks. 

four years later, after his marriage to a Venetian lady in Constantinople* 
he determined to end his career in the Levant* This he was able to do, as he 
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ws* appointed Secretary-Interpreter to the Ring* which meant that to him 
were entrusted missions, nor only with the Turks, but along the whole of 
the North African coast. As an outcome of this post be went on many 
highly important mksion^-e,g,, to Morocco (1777-1778), He was also in 
charge of the ambassadors of Tippoo Saih during their visit in 1788, During 
the French Revolution Ruffin held numerous posts at Versailles and Paris, 
and in the year III. ft 794) was sent on a diplomatic voyage to Constantinople, 
An interesting family event had occurred in 1793, when his daughter Rose 
had married Barthelemy de Lesscps. 

From 1795 to 1804 Ruffin was engaged in an expedition to Egypt. With 
the rapture of the Ottoman Government and France in 1798, he w r a$ created 
charge d'affaires. Many events, such as his arrest and captivity in the 
Chateau des Sept Tours, were to take place before Ruffin had the oppor¬ 
tunity to act in his new capacity. Space will not permit of detail here. 
Neither can we do more than mention that in 1803-1807 Ruffin was con¬ 
cerned in the negotiations of the Franco-Persian alliance, and was sent on 
the Gardane Mission to Teheran, 

This is all fully dealt with in volume two,, as well as hU relations with 
Sebastiani + the Marquis De La Tour Matibourg, and Talleyrand. 

The fourth section of the work is devoted to a consideration of Ruffin as 
an Orientalist. His chief language was, of course, Turkish, but his know¬ 
ledge of both Arabic and Persian had constantly proved of the utmost use in 
his diplomatic missions. His relations and correspondence with other, and 
more famous, Orientalists, such as Silvester de Sacy and Joseph von Hammer, 
are discussed in chapter three. 

Without going into further detail, we can thoroughly recommend these 
volumes to those interested in the political affairs of the Near East at the end 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries, and in particular 
to those who would look behind the scenes of the diplomatic relations 
between France and Turkey, and later between France and Egypt. 


Child of Misfortune By Reginald E. Salwey. {Hcdth Cm^ton). 

75. 6d. net. 

In this novel the author carries out his usual power of characterization, 
almost introducing the reader to the living presence of those who are 
actors in his story. Individually they stand out in vivid contrast to one 
another. 

There are many points of deep interest, and moments when choice 
of action ha* to be quickly decided. Sudden death frustrating the honour* 
able in tendons of the Baronet who has erred, as *oon as Rachel Jarman 
accepts her exalted position it influences her unfortunate child, from whom 
she finds it necessary to hide the secret of her birth. The passing of a most 
just law* coming into force during the term of this drama, enables Lady 
Star wy ft ter to relax her un motherly attitude towards her beautiful 
daughter, and finally rclcfsiing of her unloving treatment, is eventually 
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able to share the happiness of the child she has so long wronged and 
estranged. 

It is possible this story will make many who have suffered happier, after 
they have perused it to the end. 

The passionate and fierce love of Lilian’* lifelong playmate and ultimate 
lover reaches it* reward, and his jealous heart that admitted of no 
imaginary rival finds peace, where peace could only be experienced. 

This somewhat intricate story is worked out skilfully; the clever and 
kindly solicitor is by no means arte of the least interesting of the many 
whose services are necessary to bring about a happy and satisfactory ter¬ 
mination. 


CORRECTION 

Through an unfortunate printing error, Mr, N. Krishnamurti was iti- 
eomttly described in his article on "The Ruler of Travancore" in the last 
issue of the Asiatic Review. 

The description should read as follows: ** Travancore Secretary to Diwin 
Bahadur T. Ragaviah (delegate to the Round-Table Conference}." 

















In the course of an address to the members of die East India 
Association in May, 1931, I dealt with the work of the Indian 
Round" I able Conference so far as it had then gone. I now 
propose to describe the further proceedings of the Conference and 
to comment on the situation to which it has given rise. 

Let me remind you of the position which had been reached 
when Mr. MacDonald brought the proceedings of the first session 
of the Conference to a close in January, 1931, The outstanding 
feature of the policy which he then outlined was the acceptance 
by his Government of the principle that responsibility for the 
government of India should be transferred from Parliament at 
W estminster to Indian Legislatures, both in the Provinces and at 
the centre; in other words, that Parliamentary government 
modelled as closely as circumstances would permit on the British 
system was the goal in view. So far as structure as distinct from 
mechanism was concerned, the Conference had agreed generally 
that the immense size of India and the existence of huge adminis¬ 
trative units in the shape of the Provinces of British India, each 
with its own Administration, to say nothing of the Indian States, 
pointed dearly to a Constitution of a Federal type, Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald accepted this view, but made it clear that the goal was not 
to be reached in a single stride. The new Constitution was to 
contain such provisions as might be found necessary to guarantee, 
during a period of transition, the observance of certain obligations 
resting upon Great Britain as the custodian of the interests of the 
Indian peoples, and it was to confer upon the Viceroy such powers 
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35 might be necessary to enable him to afford minorities protection 
for their political fiber tics and rights. Moreover, for an unspecified 
period certain portfolios were to remain outside the control of the 
Indian Legislature, notably those of Defence and External Affairs, 
while in regard to Finance such conditions were to apply as would 
ensure fulfilment of the obligations incurred under the authority 
of die Secretary of State at Whitehall and the maintenance un¬ 
impaired of the financial stability and credit of the Indian con¬ 
tinent. Mr. MacDonald added that in such statutory safeguards 
as might be devised for meeting the needs of the transitional 
period it would be the primary concern of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to see that the reserved powers were so framed and exercised 
as not to prejudice the advance of India through the new Constitu¬ 
tion to full responsibility for her own Government. 


POLECY Re-AFFIRMED 

While these matters arc present to your minds it will be con¬ 
venient if l anticipate my account of the actual happenings at the 
second session of the Conference in the autumn of 1931 by a brief 
reference to Mr. MacDonald’s statement at its close. The speech 
with which he wound up die session on December 1 was remark¬ 
able, not so much for anything new that it contributed towards 
the solution of the problem, as for the emphatic re-affirmation 
which it contained of the policy laid down in his earlier pro¬ 
nouncement. In January, 1931, Mr. MacDonald had spoken as 
the head of a minority Government which depended for its exist¬ 
ence in the House of Commons upon the complaisance of its 
political opponents. And though the Conservative delegates at 
the Round-Table Conference had given conditional support to the 
policy then laid down, they bad done so with some hesitation, 
while it was notorious that a section of the Conservative party', 
both in the House of Commons and in the constituencies, was 
definitely opposed to so rapid an advance. 

By December, 1931, the scene had undergone a dramatic change. 
Mr. MacDonald now faced the Conference, not as the head of a 
minority Government, but as the leader of a Government reflect- 
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ifig jo a unique degree the will of the nation a Gov eminent 
supported by the whole of the Conservative party, the greater part 
of the Liberal party, and that section of the Labour party which, 
under the leadership of Mr. MacDonald himself, Mr. Thomas, 
and Mr. Snowden, had, to its credit, put country before party and 
given its support to the National programme. In these altered 
circumstances the real significance of the declaration of Decem¬ 
ber 1 lay in the Prime Minister’s announcement of the acceptance 
by the National Government of the policy laid down in his earlier 
pronouncement. In particular, it was explained, the Government 
desired to reaffirm their belie! in an all-India Federation as offer¬ 
ing the only hopeful solution of India's constitutional problem. 
“ They intend to pursue this plan unswervingly," Mr. MacDonald 
asserted, “and to do their utmost to surmount the difficulties 
which now stand in the way of its realization and he added 
that in order to give his declaration of policy the fullest possible 
authority, it would be circulated as a White Paper to both Houses 
of Parliament, whose approval of it would be sought forthwith. 

When early in December the matter was submitted to Parlia¬ 
ment, a plea for caution was put forward in both Houses, and, as 
was to be expected in the case of a Chamber numbering among 
its members many persons with experience of administration 
in India, with greater force and with a larger measure of sup 
port in the Upper than in the Lower House; but at the end of 
a three days’ debate, maintained at a high level throughout, the 
Government were authorized to proceed with their policy by a 
majority of 106 to 58. In the House of Commons approval had 
already been given by a majority of 369 to 43, The policy thus 
received in striking manner the endorsement of Parliament, irre¬ 
spective of party, and has thus become beyond all possibility of 
challenge the policy of the nation. 

It was not only in Great Britain that the scene had undergone a 
transformation; between the first and second sessions of the Con¬ 
ference equally striking changes had taken place in India. The 
leaders of the Indian National Congress, who had rejected the 
offer to attend the first session of the Round-Table Conference in 
1930. had found it expedient to reconsider their position in the 
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light of the results achieved at the conference table. The Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin, quick to seize the opportunity which had thus pre¬ 
sented itself, had made a swift gesture by releasing unconditionally 
from the prisons in which their defiance of the law had landed 
them Mr. Gandhi and other leaders of the civil disobedience 
movement. His vision had been justified, for as the result of 
prolonged and patient negotiation between him and Mr. Gandhi 
a truce had been agreed to, the civil disobedience movement had 
been called off, and an invitation to the Congress to send repre¬ 
sentatives to the second session of die Round-Table Conference 
had been accepted. 

The Second Session 

So much for events in India. The stage was now cleared once 
more at St. James’s Palace in London, w'here die management— 
if the staff of the India Office, on whose shoulders fell the task of 
making the necessary arrangements, may be so described—awaited 
with interest and a good deal of curiosity the arrival of the per¬ 
formers, with Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavjya, and 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu as new and unpredictable stars in the cast. 
What would be the attitude of such uncompromising advocates 
of Indian independence at a conference table at which, as was 
obvious in view of die decisions already reached, a not unimportant 
subject of discussion would be the nature and scope of the limita¬ 
tions to be imposed upon the autonomy of the Indian Legislature 
under the Act by which Parliament was to confer self-government 
upon India? 

The session was certainly not lacking in dramatic quality. There 
were at times emotional passages between delegates representing 
different points of view; periods of tension lived through in an 
atmosphere highly charged with explosive possibilities; but on the 
whole those w ho looked for a spectacular drama on a grand scale 
must have been disappointed. Generally speaking, the proceed¬ 
ings were carried through in a lower key titan had been the case 
during the earlier session. As was inevitable, the exhilarating 
optimism which had been engendered by the discussion of abstract 
principles tended to cool down when the practical difficulties in 
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the way of giving effect to them came up for discussion. The 
picture conjured up in the minds of many by the conception of an 
all-India Federation bringing into a single glittering edifice the 
democratically governed Provinces of British India and the auto¬ 
cratically governed territories of tlae Ruling Princes had been a 
pleasing one. Those who had planned it had seen, in imagination, 
the immense and bewildering heterogeneities of the Indian con¬ 
tinent—those formidable and stubborn obstacles to nationhood 
vanishing under the magic dome of a political edifice which was to 
defy the centrifugal tendencies inherent in the circumstances of 
the Indian continent, and to give to its many-tongued and many- 
visaged peoples a hitherto undreamed-of measure of cohesion. 

It was only when the first flush of enthusiasm had died down 
and the various possible methods of applying the principle began 
to claim attention that it was realized that there were likely to be 
drawbacks as well as advantages attaching to the scheme. The 
number of Ruling Princes present at the first session of the Con¬ 
ference, though representing States of various types and of the 
first importance, had necessarily been only a small proportion of 
the whole; and it was not unnatural that some, at least, of those 
who had not been present should view with apprehension titer 
possible consequences to their States of so rapid and so great a 
change. Even in the ranks of those who had taken part in the 
deliberations of the Conference a difference of opinion manifested 
itself, a view departing widely from that provisionally accepted at 
the Conference finding a spokesman in His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala, ruler of the largest of the Phulkian States, and himself 
a recent Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 


MlNOB-lTtES 

But the fundamental difficulty' which presented itself at the 
very beginning of the second session of die Conference was that of 
finding a bridge across the gulf that divided the Muslims and 
the Hindus. The Muslim delegates, fresh from contact with 
their co-religionists in India, made it plain that, until an agree¬ 
ment had been reached securing to them the share in the future 
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government of the country to which they considered themselves 
entitled, they would not be prepared even to discuss the transfer 
of power to an Indian Federal Legislature. And encouraged by 
the attitude of the Muslim representatives, the Sikhs put forward 
claims affecting their future position in the Punjab, which it was 
found impossible to reconcile with the claims of other interested 
communities. 

Here, then, was the Conference at last at grips with the bed-rock 
problem of Indian government—a problem which has its roots 
deep down in history, one which has existed throughout the 
British occupation—a source of danger and often of serious dis¬ 
turbance, yet one which has not manifested itself in more serious 
guise only because control has been in neutral Lands determined 
and able to hold the scales even between the rival communities. 
And as if to give point to the intractable nature of this deep-seated 
antagonism, the interval between the two sessions of the Con¬ 
ference had ken marked in India by serious outbreaks of com¬ 
munal strife. 

In February, 1951, a band of Hindu villagers brutally massacred 
eleven Muslims in a rural district of the United Provinces. 
“There was nothing modern nor political in this crime," com¬ 
mented the members of a Commission of Inquiry appointed a few 
weeks later to investigate a much more serious outbreak at Cawn- 
pore in the same Province. 11 A Muslim zemindar (landowner) 
sent a haunch of venison to a tenant. Some Hindus said it was 
beef, not venison, and the massacre of the Muslim inhabitants 
was the result.’* No doubt that was so; but the same thing cannot 
be said of the much graver outbreak at Cawnpore, 

When considering the Hindu-Muslim problem in. its more recent 
manifestations, we have to remember two things: first, that the 
Muslims have been slower than their Hindu rivals to take 
advantage of the facilities which have been provided under British 
rule for the acquisition of a Western education, and that, quite 
apart, therefore, from the handicap imposed upon them by their 
numerical inferiority in any purely democratic system of govern¬ 
ment, they are less well equipped than their Hindu fellow-citizens 
for achieving success in any contest in which intellectual subtlety 
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and familiarity with the theory and practice of Western democracy 
must necessarily play an important part; and, secondly, that they 
are a people with many centuries of history behind them and with 
race memories of the days when the ovcrlordship of India was 
theirs; a people conscious of the proud pan which then forbears 
played upon a glittering stage when for two centuries the great 
northern capitals of Delhi and Agra were the scats of the rcsplem 
dent courts of the famous dynasty of the Moghuls. And it is 
impossible to escape from the conclusion that, with the prospect 
of control passing gradually from British hands to those of a Hindu 
majority in the future Constitution, Muslim antagonism is being 
sharpened by Muslim fears. 

The outbreak in Cawnpore in March, 1931, referred to above, 
was the direct outcome of the civil disobedience movement, the 
Muslims of Cawnpore refusing to join the Hindus in demonstra¬ 
tions ordered by the Congress on the occasion of the execution of 
Bhagai Singh, a Punjabi revolutionary convicted of the murder of 
a police officer and of waging war against the King-Emperor. 
Members of the two communities quickly came into collision, and 
the early clashes, to quote the finding of the Commission of 
Inquiry— 

" developed into a riot of unprecedented violence and peculiar atrocity whuh 
spread with unexpected rapidity through the whole city and even wyand tT ‘ 
Murder*, arson, and looting were widespread for three days. ■ ■ . the ^nss 
of life and property was great. The number ol verified deaths was 300, but 
the death roll is known to have been larger and was probably between 400 
and 500. A large number of temples and mosques were desecrated or burnt 

or destroyed, « . - M 

More recently still, serious trouble has been experienced in 
Kashmir, where the Muslim population has become restive under 
the oppression, real or imaginary, of Hindu rule. 

Here, then, in a nutshell, is the explanation of the Hindu-Muslim 
problem, and it is obvious that, with roots so deep, no formula for 
solving it which did not carry with it the convinced assent of those 
concerned would be worth the paper on which it was written. 
From the time, therefore, when the question first obtruded itself 
upon the attention of the Conference, Mr. MacDonald made it 
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plain that it was one which Indians must settle for themselves. 
The first of the privileges and the burdens of a self-governing 
people was, he was at pains to point out, to agree how the demo¬ 
cratic principle was to be applied. 


Fruitless Negotiation* 

An attempt to find a solution was, consequently, made, informal 
negotiations proceeding daily behind dosed doors during the 
last days of September and the opening days of October. 
Though strongly opposed on principle to the demands of the 
Muslims for separate communal electorates and for representation 
in the Legislatures, both Provincial and Central, in excess of that 
to which they would be entitled on a purely numerical basis, it is 
possible that Mr. Gandhi, unwilling to demonstrate to the world 
at large the hard reality of the communal problem, so often and so 
conveniently attributed by Great Britain’s enemies to a Machia¬ 
vellian policy on her part of 4 ‘divide and rule,” might have per- 
suaded himself of the expediency of agreeing to them. But at 
Mr. Gandhi’s elbow, alert to detect and to quash any sign of 
weakness on tile part of his less orthodox fellow-countryman, stood 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, leader of the Hindu Mahasabha— 
intellectually brilliant, soft-tongued and courteous to a degree, but 
in his championship of Hindu orthodoxy adamant. A striking 
figure this—slim, white-robed, of quiet demeanour, yet an orator 
capable of passionate flights; a man who for fifty years has main¬ 
tained himself in the forefront of Indian public life; for a decade 
or more Vice-Chancellor of the Hindu University at holy 
Benares; twice President of the Indian National Congress. There 
was little chance of acceptance of the Muslim view on the part of 
this doughty upholder in its integrity of the ancient tradition of 
the caste Hindus. 

A meeting of the Committee of the Conference charged with 
the duty of dealing with the minorities question was called for 
October 8, The main item of business on the agenda paper was to 
receive a report by those who had been engaged in the informal 
negotiations for a settlement of the minorities problem. The 
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meeting provided one of the dramatic episodes of the session- The 
Committee sat in one of the smaller rooms allotted to the Con¬ 
ference in St. James’s Palace. The whole of the seating accom¬ 
modation at the table was occupied by members of the Committee, 
other delegates and the officials in attendance crowded the floor 
space along the wails* A hushed silence fell on those present as 
the Prime Minister took his seat and called on Mr. Gandhi to 
make his report. Every eye was turned on the smalt figtirc swathed 
in many folds of homespun cotton eioth, seated immediately to 
the left of the chair. With the slow delivery and the meticulous 
pronunciation of every syllable which he adopts, Mr. Gandhi 
made his eagerly awaited statement. It was with feelings of 
shame and of humiliation," he said, that he had to announce that 

they had failed to reach agreement. 

Subsequent attempts to find a way out of the impasse were 
successful only to this extent, that the Muslims and most of the 
other minorities reached agreement amongst themselves as to the 
nature of the protection to be afforded to them; but the main 
question remained unsolved, neither the Muslims nor the Sikhs 
nor the Hindus being able to compose their differences. It is no 
nearer solution today, and towards the end of March the Muslims 
put forward a demand that a settlement embodying their own 
claims should Ik imposed by the Government of Great Britain. 

This failure necessarily robbed the remaining sittings of the 
session of much of their interest; for though progress was made 
with the consideration of the methods by which effect might be 
given to the decision to set up an all-India Federation, the Muslim 
delegates sat silent spectators of the proceedings, refusing to discuss 
the details of a Constitution in which, in the absence of a satis¬ 
factory settlement of their claims, they declared themselves unable 
to take a share. 

The Fin\l Scenes 

Fresh interest was aroused in the final plenary sitting of the 
Conference by curiosity as to die nature of the statement 
which, in these circumstances, the Prime Minister would make 
on behalf of the Government. The sitting began at 10.30 on 
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the morning of Monday, November 30, and once more a spirit of 
drama descended on the Conference chamber. On the left of the 
Prime Minister sat Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, poetess, patriot, and poli¬ 
tician, an impressive figure in the ample folds of her national 
costume, the glam of her dark eyes telling of the fires that burned 
within. On her left was the almost huddled figure of Mr. Gandhi, 
and beyond him again Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and other 
members of the various sections of the Hindu community. On 
the right of the Prime Minister were the members of the British 
delegation, and beyond them again tile Ruling Princes. Facing 
the chair, seated at the inner lap of the huge oblong table, were 
Dr. Am bed lea r, the chief spokesman of the Depressed Classes; Mr, 
Joshi, the thorough-going champion of Indian labour and ardent 
advocate of adult suffrage for the 350,000,000 of the Indian con¬ 
tinent; Sir Hubert Carr, the leading spokesman of the British 
mercantile community ; and the representatives of other minorities. 
Behind them, again, at the outer ring of the table sat the repre¬ 
sentatives of the 80,000,000 Muslims, under the leadership of His 
Highness the Aga Khan. 

It happened to be Mr, Gandhi’s weekly day of silence, and as 
speaker after speaker rose to deliver his final speech the Congress 
representative sat brooding at the table, a mute, intractable, and 
enigmatic figure. The day wore slowly on towards its dose, and 
at length, a little after midnight, his period of silence over, Mr. 
Gandhi addressed the Conference. It was a mischievously pessi¬ 
mistic utterance shot through with bitterness and devoid of con¬ 
structive suggestion of any sort; and had the Conference dosed 
then it would have done so on a note of unrelieved though, hap¬ 
pily, wholly unjustifiable gloom. But a complete change was 
■wrought in the heavy atmosphere by a speech which must be 
accorded a high place among the great oratorical efforts of man¬ 
kind. For after Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had spoken there 
rose from the end of the table the long-robed figure of Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri, a man who through twenty years of chequered 
Indian history has played with singular success the part of Elisha 
to the Elijah of the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale. The peculiarly 
appealing voice which Mr. Sastri knows so well how to employ 
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rang with the cadence of a silver bell through the night. is 
courteous, but none the less emphatic, rebuke to Mr. Gandhi for 
his bitterness, and his inspiring profession of faith in the future, 
dispelled, as if by magic, the clouds which had descended upon 

the closing stages of the Conference, 

After an adjournment at 2 a.m., the delegates reassembled on 
the morning of December i to listen to the statement by the Prime 
Minister to which I have already referred. So far as the communa 
deadlock was concerned, Mr. MacDonald expressed the hope that 
a solution might yet be found by Indians themselves; but, fading 
that, His Majesty’s Government would be compelled to apply a 
provisional scheme of their own. He did not attempt to disguise 
from them the unsatisfactory nature of any such procedure: 


" This would mean that H.M- Government would have 10 settle for you 
not only your problems of representation, but also to decide as w.sely -nd 
justly as possible what checks and balances the Constitution .s to contain to 
protect minorities from an unrestricted and tyraumca! use of the democratic 
principle expressing through majority power. 


Subversive Movements 

With the dose of the session, interest shifted once more from 
London to Delhi and Calcutta; and wc must now glance at 
developments there. While the delegates from India had been 
engaged at the conference tabic the hot-blooded members of the 
more extreme section of the Indian National Congress had been 
viewing events with growing impatience. There were among 
them men who had always regarded with distaste the method of 
constitutional negotiation—men imbued with that false pride of 
race which causes them to mistake hatred of other peoples for love 
of their own; and when the economic distress arising out of 
worldwide causes became acute in parts of rural India, the attempt 
to take advantage of it proved too great to be resisted. Contrary 
both to the spirit and the letter of the truce signed by Lord Irwin 
and Mr, Gandhi, they threw themselves into a no-rent and no-tax 
campaign, concentrating upon certain districts m the United 
Provinces. 

Concurrently with these activities was lobe observed an alarming 
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recrudescence of the terrorist movement in various parts of India, 
and notably in Bengal* The most revolting of the outrages perpe¬ 
trated by members of the Bengal secret societies was the treacherous 
and cold-blooded murder of an English magistrate on December 14 
by two Bengali girls in their ’teens, armed with pistols. This 
crime was followed by die attempt, also by a Bengali girl, early in 
the present year, to assassinate Sir Stanley Jackson* the Governor 
of the Presidency. But these were only the latest of a formidable 
series of outrages. Earlier in the year an English judge had been 
murdered in che hroad light of day while at work in his court in 
Calcutta, this crime following at an interval of a week only an 
attempt to assassinate Sir E, Hotson, the acting Governor of 
Bombay, During the previous year the Inspector-General of Police 
and the Inspector-General of Prisons in Bengal had both lost their 
lives at the hands of the assassins, and an attempt had been made 
on the life of Sir G. de Montmorency, the Governor of the Punjab. 
These arc but examples of the murders and attempted murders 
which marked the months during which the Round-Table Con¬ 
ference was at work. And while these events were taking place in 
the interior of the continent the organization known as the Red 
Shirts, inspired by agents of the Indian National Congress, was 
causing serious apprehension by its seditious activities on the 
North-West Frontier. 

Against these various subversive movements, swelling in volume 
and increasing in violence as the days went by, the Government 
found themselves obliged to take drastic action; for no Govern¬ 
ment, unless intent on abdicating, can sit with folded hands while 
its agents are assassinated, its lawful dues withheld, its authority 
disregarded, and its laws defied. Toward the end of the year tpjt, 
therefore, the Viceroy issued various ordinances conferring upon 
the Executives in the Provinces the additional powers which ex¬ 
perience had shown were necessary to enable them to cope with 
the particular forms of seditious activity with which they found 
themselves confronted. 
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Mb. Gandhi’s Akaest 

This, thin, was the situation when Mr, Gandhi and other dele¬ 
gates to the Indian Round-Table Conference returned to India 
early in the present year* It may be that Mr. Gandhi on his return 
found the left wing of die Congress out of hand and decided that 
it was better to swim with the current than to admit his inability 
to control it. Yet those who had watched him closely during the 
closing stages of the second session of the Round-Table Conference 
experienced no surprise when he crossed the Rubicon and threw 
down his challenge to the Government once more, Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald’s speech, when bringing the Conference to a close, had 
been a straightforward and wholly unambiguous statement; not 
so Mr. Gandhi’s reception of it. He would refrain from ex¬ 
pressing any opinion upon it, he said, but would search for the 
hidden meaning ” underlying it; and those who were familiar 
with his peculiarly unstable temperament had little doubt that he 
was already contemplating a return to the barren wilderness of 
non-co-operation. At any rate, seizing as his excuse imrd 
Wiilingdon's very natural refusal to discuss with him the pro¬ 
priety of the measures which he had been obliged to take to safe¬ 
guard the lives of his officials and the tranquillity of the Realm, 
Mr. Gandhi denounced the truce and called for a renewal of civil 
disobedience. 

How was such 3 situation to be metr 1 make no apology for 
repeating the view which 1 expressed when Mr. Gandhi launched 
his civil disobedience movement in 1930. The duty of the 
Government, 1 then urged, was to go forward steadily and firmly 
on the path which had been marked out—he., on the path of 
constitutional reform—turning neither to the right hand nor to 
the left; not allowing themselves to be stampeded by the violence 
of agitation in India into making concessions which, upon a con¬ 
sideration of all the factors in the case, were deemed to be too great 
in the interests of the people of India themselves, nor, on the other 
hand, refusing to make such concessions as the justice of the case 
might demand. 1 added that if such a policy was to be successfully 
pursued, the Government must make it clear that they possessed 
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both the will and the means to restore order and to ensure respect 
for the law.* 

Lord Willingdqn’s Policy 

That is the policy which is, in fact, being pursued. It consti¬ 
tutes no departure on the part of Lord Willingdon from the policy 
of his predecessor. Lord Irwin has, indeed, made it known that 
his Government had matured their plans for meeting just such a 
situation as has now arisen, and he has stated that he cannot but 
suppose, had he still been Viceroy, that he would have acted pre¬ 
cisely as Lord Willingdon has done. Lord Irwin’s action in 
negotiating with Mr, Gandhi with a view to the representation 
of the National Congress at the second session of the Round- 
Table Conference was, in my view, an essential step in the 
policy to which this country is committed. It demonstrated to 
die world the sincerity of Great Britain in its desire to work out 
a Constitution for India in collaboration with all parties in that 
country: it gave some hope of an agreed solution of the problem 
with which we arc faced, and, failing this, it placed us in a position 
of great moral strength against the National Congress in the event 
of their deciding to resume a disastrous policy of civil disobedience. 


Constitutional Advance 

It remains only to point out that in the pursuit of the construc¬ 
tive aspect of their policy the British Government have much more 
than mere promises to show. At the request of the Round-Table 
Conference at its first session, two Committees were set up in India, 
one to examine the possibility, from a financial point of view, of 
constituting a new Province by separating Sind from Bombay, the 
other to draft a scheme for the establishment of a military college 
for the training of Indian officers in India. Both Committees have 
completed their labours and issued their reports. In accordance 
with the promise of the Prime Minister at the conclusion of die 
second session of the Conference, the status of a Governor’s 
Province has been conferred on the North-West Frontier; a 

* Speech in die House of Lords on May a®, 1&30. 
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register of electors has been prepared, and the first election of 
members to the new Legislature has already been held. At Delhi 
the Viceroy has summoned a consultative committee of delegates 
to the Round-Table Conference, while three other Committees, 
presided over by English public men, reached India early in the 
present year and are at work on tasks delegated to them by the 
Conference. These tasks are the consideration of the franchise to 
be adopted under the new Constitution, both in the Provinces and 
at the centre, and the investigation of different aspects of the 
financial problem involved in the formation of a Federation of 
entities differing so widely in their political constitution as the 
Provinces of British India and the Native States. 

Thus the dual policy of enforcing respect for law while at the 
same time taking all possible steps to expedite the solution of the 
many subsidiary problems which present themselves, both to the 
architect and to the builder of so vast an edifice as an all-India 
Federation, is in full swing. Emerson found the Englishman to 
be him of all men who stood firmest in his shoes; " he has 
stamina," he wrote, “and can take the initiative in emergencies " 
It is a display of these two capacities that is called lor in India 
today; and it is in the Englishman s continued possession of them 
that rests the best hope for the Indian peoples in the critical years 
that lie before them. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A meetisg of t he Association was held aE the Caxton Hall* Westminster, 
S,W* i f on Monday fc April 35, 1532, when a paper was read by the Most Hon. 
ihe Marquess of Zetland, g.c.s.i., ox.t.z^ on “ The Indian Round-Table 
Conference : (he Second Phase.” 

The Right Hon. the Earl Peel, c.e.sx, g.h.e., was in the chair* and the 
foil owing ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Lamington^ g.c.m.g., g_c.[.e. f Sir Louis William 
Dane, gx j e,, e.sx, Sir Michael O'Dwycr, g.cxi,, kx.sx, Sir Edward 
Gait, Exjx, k.c.i.e.* Sir John P* Thompson* h.cj. 1.* EXXE. f Sir [ohn Corn- 
mi ng, k.cxe., r-M- t Sir Hugh McPherson, kx.i.i... e.sx, Sir John Maynard, 
k.c.i.*.* csx. Colonel Navvab Sir Umar Hayai Khan, fc.exe., tj.Lf m.v.q,. 
Sir James Walker, £X*u* Sir lames MacKemia, cxe^ Sir Duncan J. Mac- 
pherson, ext., Sir Alfred Chaiterton, cxe.* Sir Arthur Me Watters* cxil, 
and Lady Me Watters, Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir 
George and Lady Godfrey, Sir Hubert Carr, Sir Leonard Adami, Lady 
Bennett* Lady Scott Mcmcridf, Lady Hartog and Mr. Harlog, Lady Russell, 
Mr* H, K. Briscoe, cxi. t cxe.* and Mrs, Briscoe, Mr, F. G. Pratt, c.sx, 
Mr. LL M- R. Hopkins* cs.i^ Mr_ V, Boaith, c + b.e_, Mr. John Ross, i.s.o.* 
Mr. T. A. H. Way* Mr. H, R. H, Wilkinson, Mr. and Mri. John de 
I^a Vaiette, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mrs. Ameer AJi, Lieu E.-Co tone! W* G. 
Hamilton, Councillor the Rev, FL Burges, Rev. E. S. Carr, Miss C- K + 
Gumming, Mr. Joseph Nissim, Mrs. Weir, Mr. Hugh Macgrcgor* Mr. A. H_ 
Joyce, Miss Margaret Brown, Mr. M. £. Walts* ±Miss Raillic* Mr. H_ B_ 
Holme, Mr. and Mrs* Ji J- Nolan* Mr. F. Grubb, Mr. C A. Mehta, Lieut,- 
Cdond A. G. Hamilton* Mr. W. F, Westbrook, Miss Morton, Mr. Ayana 
Angadi, Mr, and Mr*. Alien, Mr. H. C. Brown, Mr. Ernest Esdaile, Miss 
Hnrsburgh, Mr. J. H. Sanders* Mr. G. Q. Khan* Miss E. Gray, Mrs. 
Sc busier* Miss Stacy, Miss L, Sorabp* Mr. P. M. Joshi F Mr. B, Ghosh, Mitt 
Caton, Mr. H. C. Hunt, Mrs. Dreschfield* Rev. Thomas Duncan* Mr. J- P- 
Fletchcr* Mrs. A. M. Leslie, Mr* G. F. policy, Mr. K. L, Gordon, Miss 
Hopley, Miss Msinwaring, Mr* J. G. Dunlop* Mrs. Stcele-Pcrkins, Mr. and 
Mrs. K, C. Wrench, Mr. G. E. J. Gent, anti Mr. F. H. Brown, c.tx. Hon, 
Secretary, 

The Chaujum : My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,'—I think we are ex- 
tremely fortunate this afternoon dial dm Atttxuation has secured the ser¬ 
vices of Lord Zetland it? read a paper on "The Indian Round Table Con¬ 
ference : the Second Phase." 1 

Lord Zcdand, as we are all aware* has had Very great experience in India 
as an administrator, as a writer, and as a traveller. In adJilion to all those 
qualification^ lie was a leading member of the Round-Table Conference 
itself. I may say that I also was a member of the Round-Table Conference; 
m fact, yog see before you 50 per cent, of the Conservative wing of the 
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British Delegation 10 else Conference, so that anything that Lord Zetland 
says about it, and which I support* has die probability, at least, of being 
true. (Laughter and cheer*.} 

(The Lecturer read his paper.) 

Sir Michael O'D^ver said they were indeed fortunate in having such a 
very complex subject explained to them by one who could speak with triple 
authority, that of a successful Indian Governor, that of a prominent English 
public man, and that of a member of both sessions of the Round-Table 
Conference. The proceedings of those Conferences and the events in India 
and here during the last two years had been put before them ivith great im¬ 
partiality and marvellous lucidity. He could not agree with everything the 
lecturer had said, but there was one point to which he took emphatic excep¬ 
tion— namely, when the lecturer tried to Justify Lord Irwin’s pact with 
Mr* Gandhi in March of last year. The lecturer had said it was a necessary 
pan of the policy which they followed* and it had justified this country in 
the eyes of the world. His, Sir Michael 1 ?, own view, and he thought that 
of many others, was that that pact marked the nadir of British rule in India; 
it was a shameful and htunilsating submission and surrender to subversive 
revolutionaries. What was the quid pro quo? Mr. Gandhi had con¬ 
descended to come here with some of his satellites. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Mahviya and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. h was known that by mandate of the 
Congress they came here with proposals for ousting British rule; it was 
known that they came here determined not to compromise on any of the 
questions which came up for discussion in the second Round-Table Con¬ 
ference* It was known now—and to-day's paper had proved it—that they 
went bade to India with hatred of this country in their hearts, and with a 
desire to wreck any form of reasonable constitution for India. The result 
was that those three people, to secure the attendance of whom at the Round- 
Table Conference the Government in India had humiliated itself, were all 
in gaol for open defiance of the Eaw. 

Passing to the Round-Table Conference itself, his comment was that they 
all admitted that the Act of 1919 was the beginning ef a progressive realiza¬ 
tion of self-government in India. In the preamble to that Act it was bid 
down that there were two conditions which would govern the future exten¬ 
sion of self-government The spirit of co-opcra m a and the sense of respon¬ 
sibility shown by Indian politicians in working the first Constitution were 
to be the tests when after ten years it was to come under review. When 
the Conference met those should have been the two main issues—the add 
test to be applied. Were they applied? No. There was no one in either 
Conference 10 demand [heir application* If those rests were to be applied* 
who were the proper people to apply them? Surely the Governors of the 
provinces, those who had seen the first reforms in the working; those who 
had witnessed the difficulties of their working* the impossibility of their 
working in certain provinces, such as Bengal and the Central Provinces, 
the flaws in their working in other provinces. Certainly the members of 
the two Conferences could not apply those tests: they consisted exclusively 
of the politicians of India and the politicians of this country. Politicians 
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must have the last word, but it was a matter of supmne importa^ to 
remember that in India administration was infinite!? more important d 
SET* was essentia! that some of the men 

tration in India during the recent difficult jean cues- 

ciated with the politicians in the investigation into these hindam ^ 

25! w« fc'Tp.rpod, fch on to idl m » 1“ S—» N« «• 

'Xllottl'l cmiaion »» U»t Iron, *. naj <m> J* Coofc""“ 
got away from the earth; it went into thin air. mto the clouds. At the end 
of the second Conference, having got back to earth, it JJ o 

icsdf up against them; it had decided nothing except vague generalities. 

S not confess failure- No Conference would wish to adm.t fai ure; so 
that it asked the Government to send out various Commissions to India to 
fill tip the gaps th« had been left after the deliberation* of the 
here Thot Commissions had gone out to India and, as Lord Zetland had 
told them, so far they had effected nothing regarding the two fundament^ 
difficulties. They had thrown up their hands regarding the communal 
settlement, and left it to the British Government » 

Similarly with regard to the Princes. The Princes had also adm.t ed ffiat 
they could not settle among themselves the question of then cutty mm 
the proposed Federation; they could not decide among themselves the afo* 
meot and proportion of seat* in the Federal Government. After those ye^s 
of vague idealism they were back again to the position from which they 
started. It might be aid that they had framed the outline of a Lonsom- 
tion-it was a very vague id«L When he looked « the outline of the 
Consmutioii it reminded him of the Irishman’* definition of a net a 
lot of holes heid together by a bit of string. The analogy was that . 
hole* were the Indian provinces and the Indian States; the strmg which 
had hitherto held them together was the power of a sirong ceotra Bnm^ 
Government. What was the string th« was 10 hold India toge^r 
future? According to the galled Constitution there were to be two 
strings, a Federal Government at the centre, and provincial autonomy. 

Let them examine those strings and see what strains they had to meet. 
One was the communal question, which was only part of the still grater 
minority question. They should bear in mind live strain that imposed not 
oTy on provincial autonomy, but on the proposed All-India Fe^tiom 
Was that question any nearer settlement? Clearly it was fur 1 
settlement than ever. The second strain was the associate of >ht « “ 
and the Federal Government- Was that any nearer They had 

seen rinee the first Round-Table Conference that the Princes had mom and 
more shown their disagreement and their distrust of the principle of Fac¬ 
tion. The conditions they had recently laid down made Federation imp®- 
sibte. They were now at die end ol two years down to the very q c 
which should have been put to the Indian polincwn* when they 
the first Round-Table Conference. If the matter had been suitably handed 
and the spade-work done properly, they should have been told: ou c 
self-government; you will have to prove to us, so that we can report to 
Parliament* that you are capable pf agreeing upon a scheme of sc govern 
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incut for India. That question was never put; that question must be fated 
today. 

They were told to put their trust in this ideal of Federation, lies, but 
first they should show that it was feasible and acceptable. Hobbes in the 
seventeenth century, referring to the Papacy, said; “ The Papacy is a pale 
spectre sitting on the tomb of the Holy Etonian Empire. Hobbes was 
wrong, of course, with regard to the Papacy, because the Papacy today was 
very much alive. But if they did not face facts in india future historians 
would say of this shadowy Constitution which they were trying to build 
up that it was a pale spectre sitting on the tomb of the once great British 
Empire. But, in his opinion, that spectre would not be there for long; it 
would wilt away and two powerful demons would take its place, the 
demons of civil war and foreign aggression. 

He did not want to dose on a note of extreme pessimism, and therefore 
he desired to add a word of satisfaction that the National Government here, 
the Secretary of State lor India, and the Viceroy in India were facing the 
appalling situation which had been left m them by their predecessors with 
a courage and vigour which demanded in the first place their sympathy, 
in the second place their support, and in the third place their congratula¬ 
tions for the success which they had so far achieved. (Applause.) 

Mr, F. G- PftATT said that he was very much struck by Sir Michael 
O'Dwycr's aphorism that in India at the present day administration was 
more important than politics. It seemed to him that the statement was no 
more true of India today than it would have been true of Ireland in irpt. 

So far as the problem before them was connected with the great domi¬ 
nating personality of Mr. Gandhi, he was rather surprised to hear in the 
very interesting and able address to which they had had the privilege of 
listening the temperament of Mr. Gandhi described as unstable. 1 !e had 
had occasion to conduct controversial conversation* and discussions with 
Mr. Gandhi, and his impression of him (and he thought the impression of 
nearly everybody who had come into contact with him and had to do busi¬ 
ness with him) was that his temperament, so far from being unstable, was 
one of extreme stability. It gave one the impression of an immovable 
obstacle; it was so hard to persuade him to alter any of the conviction* 
which he so passionately held, or to budge an inch from any position which 
he had once taken up. All sorts of opinions were held about Mr. Gandhi 
In different parts of the world, but no one who had been in contact with 
him and had had direct personal dealings with him could ever think of 
him as a shifty or faithless person. If he made a promise or a pledge he 
would loyally stick to it; he was fundamentally truthful and sincere. This 
also must be said of him, that although various parties in India might dis¬ 
agree with him as regards his policy, nevertheless it was true that in India 
he stood for and had the overwhelming support of educated Hindu India, 
Mr. Gandhi himself would claim that he had the support of a great many 
other elements in India besides the Hindus, but at the very least he did 
stand for educated Hindu India. 

He could not agree with the noble lord's justification of the Viceroy’s 
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refusal to discuss die ordinance! with Mr- Gandhi. The ordinances had 
been issued to meet a crisis which came to a head while Mr. Gandhi was 
on the Indian Ocean on his way out. The United Provinces No Rent 
Ordinance was issued on December 24 and the North-West Frontier 
Province Ordinance was issued on December 2S. Mr. Gandhi landed in 
Bombay on December aS and spoke of the ordinances as a Christmas 
present to him oti his arrival. On December 29 he telegraphed to Lord 
Willingdon in terms which were no doubt familiar to them all. This his 
first message was expressed somewhat blunt! y and perhaps was a little deficient 
in courtesy * bur in effect he was earpressing a desire to sec Lord Willingdon 
and to ask for guidance from the Viceroy as to his future policy. That 
message reached die Viceroy on December 29. Mr, Gandhi received the 
reply on the 3151. Between those two dates Lord Willingdon made a 
speech—namely, on December 30—in Calcutta at a dinner of the European 
Association. At the end of his speech he expressed the hope that even 
at that eleventh hour Mr. Gandhi would give the Government the benefit 
of the support of his ** powerful influenced But the following day, 
December 31* the Viceroy replied to the telegram refusing to discuss with 
Mr; Gandhi the measures which had been adopted by his Govern ment. 
Those measures had been discussed by the Secretary of State with Mr* 
Gandhi in London before he left for India- Discussion of those measures 
with Mr. Gandhi did not involve any weakening of die position or of the 
policy of the Government. It was quite possible to discuss and explain and 
justify the measures which had been taken without in the least relaxing 
their operation. Discussion and explanation was all the more necessary* 
because the measures of the Government of India had been taken with 
reference to events that had been raking place in India while Mr. Gandhi 
was in London attending the Round-Table Conference. He agreed with 
ail that the lecturer had said of the mischievous activities of the Congress 
during Mr, Gandhi's absence. Liberal newspapers in India had spoken of 
those activities as “ blunders which were worse than crimes/’ and sensible 
people in India had no sympathy with them; but those things had been 
happening in India while Mr + Gandhi was away p and there could have been 
no objection to those things being discussed with Mr. Gandhi by the Viceroy 
in order that he might have been made wiser a! to what had been happen¬ 
ing in his absence. 

He entirely disagreed w ith what Sir Michael CrDwyer had said about the 
mischievous and pernicious effect of Lord Irwin’s conversations with Mr, 
Gandhi; he, with a great many other people, thought that Lord Irwin's 
attitude was entirely proper and entirely justified* Lord Irwin’s conversa¬ 
tions with Mr + Gandhi had been protracted for seventeen days—a prolonged 
crisis during which the whole of India had been standing on the tiptoe of 
expectation, A discussion with Mr, Gandhi at the end of December need 
not have lasted more than three days at the outside, and in his opinion it 
was a very great pity that the opportunity was not taken to have a dis¬ 
cussion. 

Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Ktiah said That he had always wondered what 
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was wrong with Bombay, When ah the other provinces were settling down, 
why could not Bombay be put right, and why was there trouble always 
going on there? He had not much hesitation in saying that the people 
who were against Government warned it to clear out bag and baggage 
from India. By backing them they were backing their enemies, and if 
they were going to do that, how could they get on? They had been told 
that Mr. Gandhi was a man who always stuck to what he said; that he 
absolutely agreed with. Mr. Gandhi had always said that he did not want 
Englishmen; he warned to kick them out. He had stuck to that by word 
and deed. The truth was they had more friends than enemies. The 
scales should not be kept even between friends and enemies. 

They had heard about the unfortunate troubles on the Frontier and 
about Kashmir, and that certain very poor Mohammedans had gone on the 
side of Congress. They ail knew about the Red Shin movement. It was 
not a Mohammedan movement at all. If they took the real Mohammedan* 
who knew what was right and wrong, not a single Mohammedan had gone 
against Government or on the wrong side. They had been hearing that 
day about Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Marian Mohan MaJavjya, and Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, and about their ability and their ap p eara nce* They were all in 
gaol—sent there by the present Government. Could it be said that Govern¬ 
ment had made a blunder? They could not do otherwise. It was the only 
way if they wanted to remain in power. 

He had always admired the lecturer for his ability. His great ability was 
that he could see the stage and then describe it. It was beautifully done. 
But he would ask them to try to see what was behind the scene. It was 
always said by the agitators: M Wc want Governors from England/ 1 The 
reason was that the greater men they were and the ablest and the best 
gentlemen, it would be easier to bluff them, as they could not know much 
about India during their short tcrm s and by the time they began to know 
something they had to return to England, The lecturer had only gone 
skin deep and no further, but the people who had lived amongst the Indian 
people and had been brought up amongst them, and could see them day 
by day, especially in the rural parts* really knew what they were. He could 
assure them that the people detested the Gandhi Pact. Those people said 
that the Government had acted not on the advice of its own friends, but 
on that of its bitter at enemy. If the weakness which had been shown in 
the last Twelve years was continued things would go from bad to worse. 
He was very glad that at present the policy was tending towards the right 
side, and he hoped that it would continue on this course* (Applause.) 

Mr, Ay asa An cadi said he would like to put before the meeting what 
he thought to be the right interpretation of the situation in India today. 
Whether they liked it or not n they must face the facts. The lecture had 
been limited to discussion of the second session of the Round-Table Con¬ 
ference, convened and held in London. There were many delegates repre¬ 
senting or pretending to represent the various communities and various 
political parties in India. What were the pdideal parries in India today? 
They had the Liberal party and they had also the Congress party. The 
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British public were led to believe that the Indian National Congress which 
had been led during the last thirteen or fourteen years by Mr* Gandhi did 
not represent the main bulk of the Indian people* but that it was only one 
of several parties. He desired to assure them that the Congress was not 
merely a party, but it did ready stand for (he Indian nation. Mr. Gandhi, 
as spokesman of the Congress* was speaking for the majority of Indians. 
They might not like Mr. Gandhi 1 * views; they might call him a fanatic, 
but it must not be forgotten that be did represent India today. If anybody 
was co EJ deliver the goods T¥ in the name of India it was none other than 
Mr, Gandhi himself. The Round-Table Conference, as he had said, was 
convened in London, and the lecturer assured them that it was the fault 
of the Indian delegates that no agreement was come to. They had heard 
Low Mr. Gandhi confessed his humiliation at the inability to arrive at any 
definite settlement with the Moslems. Who were the delegates at the 
Round-Table Conference? What was the idea of catching one man here 
and another matt there and assembling them together on the pretence that 
they represented India when they did not? Even the delegates themsctvc* 
when they came over to this country said plainly both privately and publicly 
that they did not represent anybody except themselves. The Round-Table 
Conference was convened to work out a Constitution Of to recommend a 
Constitution for the British Parliament, It was not a small Conference, 
It was a Conference of very great and considerable importance. Why not 
have a sort of general election? He was not suggesting that was the only 
way of getting proper representation at the Conference* but they could do 
that and let the general election be fought on the issue as to what members 
should be elected and sent to the Round-Table Conference to discuss with 
the British delegates in this country and try to work out the future Con¬ 
stitution . ( Appl ause.) 

Mr, Joseph Ntisnc said they bad listened to an address for which the 
Association should be profoundly grateful. He was in the happy position 
of being unable to find a single point upon which he differed from theif 
most distinguished lecturer. He felt hound to say that there was a very 
considerable amount of reason in what Sir Michael O’Dwyer had put for¬ 
ward* and also in what Colonel Sir Umar Hay at Khan bad said, but it 
must be remembered that in the sphere of Government there were two 
important departments: one was deliberative and the other executive, in 
the executive sphere it would be disastrous to India above all countries if 
there ns any weakening of the arm of Government. The truth under¬ 
lying their remarks was in that direction—namely* that the executive arm 
of Government in India must remain strong. They must have strong men 
to take part in the executive administration in India. It was at that point 
that he begged to differ from Sir Michael O Dwyer * view. In the delibera¬ 
tive sphere they did not stand to lose anything if they moulded the Con- 
sthuiion in the provinces and in the centre in such a manner as more 
truly to reflect the opinion of what w r as best in India aided by what was 
best in England. Suidy Sir Michael G 1 Dwyer and those friends who 
thought all the way with him could not deny that in the system of Con- 
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stitutional Government which they had in India there were defects. They 
could nor deny that these immune fits of Government were not quite up-n* 
date. It was an improvement of that sphere that they were all working 
hardl to effect. It was a probtem that was capable of solution and should 
not be shirked; ii was □ problem of adjustment in the CoiMtinitioaal sphere. 
Certainly if the adjustment was so made as to pitchfork into power people 
who would let down India, people who were enemies of the British con¬ 
nection, then so far as it did that the Constitution would tail and would 
he a defective one. But there was no reason to suppose that it should fad 
or that it will be defective. 

The criticism that Mr. Pratt had made with regard to Lord WilUngdon 
not interviewing Mr. Gandhi was really a criticism on a small point of 
detail in a situation when Lord Willingdon and his Cabinet were in a 
position to know that India was faced by a conspiracy which was moving 
fast, which was weakening the authority of Government on the North- 
West Frontier, in Bengal and in the Upper Provinces; they had ample 
information. His answer to Mr. Pratt was that Mr. Gandhi had been in 
close consultation with the Viceroy of India and with the Round-Table 
Conference here for weeks and months, and very little was to be gained 
by inviting his cooperation on a matter of executive administration. Lord 
Willingdon gave him the same invitation which Lord Irwin had done, and 
winch the Prime Minister had done—invited him to discus* with them 
Constitutional problems which he was then bent upon solving- They said 
to Gandhi * “ We will keep aside the question of administration; that is 
not your sphere.” He ventured to think that there was nothing in the 
record of Mr. Gandhi which would justify his being brought into the day- 
to-day administration and government of India at a time of crisis such as 
that with which Lord Willingdon was engaged. 

With reference to their young Indian friend Mr, Angadi, he agreed with 
him up to a point that Congress was the spokesman of educated India, and 
Government did defer to its advice in many ways; but the point came when 
Congress proclaimed civil disobedience and was bent upon it. It had pro¬ 
claimed it not once hut twice, and there was no alternative before that mast 
sympathetic of all Viceroys, that most knowledgeable of all Viceroy*, Lord 
Willingdon, and before the National Government here, but to act as they 
did with the results that they had seen. (Applause.) 

The Chairman t My lords, ladies and gentlemen, if variety of opinion is 
the tes; of the success of a Conference, I think this Conference Has been 
highly successful. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say a word firsr of all by offering my tribute 
of admiration to the paper that fjord Zetland has read, both with regard to 
its substance and its form. (Applause-) Now 1 should like to try and defend 
if 1 can the unfortunate Round-Table Conference on two grounds, I speak 
with some hesitation because Sir Michael G'Dwytr ha* told us that poli¬ 
ticians certainly ought not to be there, but only Indian administrators. As 
a politician at that Conference, I rather apologise for my own existence. 
Two charges, 1 think, have been made; one was that the Conference was 
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not representative of India. It is a curious fact, I think, chat pretty nearly 
all the well-known and prominent people in the political world in India 
were at that Conference, The attack which Mr. Angadi has made was 
also made by Mr. Gandhi, and the Conference nearly blew up because 
everybody thought that they were extremely representative and important; 
they thought that this criticism was one of the most unfortunate observa¬ 
tions Mr. Gandhi made at that Conference. 

Another point made by Sir Michael CXDwyer was that the Conference 
rented nothing, I do not know that Conferences ever do settle very much, 
so that that is hardly a criticism; hut it certainly did, I think, bring out 
in a way that no Indian Conference has done before the variety of the 
problems which we were faced with in India when we were trying to 
construct a great Federal system. Perhaps even the scepticism of Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer will admit that was something, that was an achievement, 
even if every single hole was not stopped up, and if any new device was not 
discovered* in the effort to fit India with its infinite variety into a Federal 
system. I, of course, hold that you cannot with a Conference of one hun¬ 
dred people settle the details of 3 Federal scheme. Other Federal systems 
have taken far more years than this Conference took months in order to 
deal with them* Therefore, on that score Z do not think there is very 
much to be ashamed of in the Conference. 

Another point of great difference on which I d again, speak with some 
hesitation was with reference to the action taken by the Viceroy in sum¬ 
moning Mr, Gandhi and making the agreement with him. Lord Zetland 
thought it was one of the highest efforts of statesmanship. Sir Michael 
O 1 Dwyer and also Colonel Sir Umar Haryat Khan thought it was the most 
disgraceful surrender to unreal forces there could possibly be. You could 
not have a wider difference of opinion. I desire to express an opinion 
slightly different from both. 1 may say that I have expressed it before, so 
that it is not hatched up as a sort of judicious mean between die two 
extremes. 1 certainly would not criticize the late Viceroy in bis responsible 
position for trying to secure that the Congress party was represented at the 
Conference, Bm I do criticize the method by which it was done, because 
I think the method by which it was done did give the sort of impression, 
or appeared to give the sort of impression, that two equal potentates were 
negotiating an arrangement to be made with regard to the future of 
India, That went against the grain with me. I said □[ the time, and wrote 
at the time* that it did depress the Moslems, who naturally felt: here is a 
Hindu who is Hying to settle the whole thing over our heads. Whether it 
was fight or wrong, or whether it did or did not strengthen our moral 
position in (he eyes of the world—and I never personalty am much con¬ 
cerned about the eyes of the world—it was, of course, a complete failure 
if judged by the extent to which it was observed. From the first day that 
Pact was made Congress went on with ats activities; it never stopped For 
one single moment. That agreement was never kept at all, and therefore, 
from that point of view, it was a failure. Consequently, although the 
presence of those eminent persons, Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan 
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Mohan Malavtja* at the Conference contributed to some extremely eloquent 
passages in my noble friend's address, and to those rhetorical and literary 
effects ia which he is so skilled, it had little other effeer except that it 
showed that these gentle men were quite irreconcilable, and were determined 
not to give die slightest assistance to the Conference, It showed that Mr- 
Gandhi h a past-master at uttering most violent sentiments in the quietest 
and most monotonous tones* and I am bound to say he was followed very 
closely by no less a master than the Pandit Madan Mohan Mate viva and 
by Mrs* Sarojini Naidu herself. We certainly got no assistance in the form 
o£ any constructive suggestion from Mr. Gandhi- Probably he felt acutely 
that he had not increased his reputation at the Conference, 

Lord Zetland has traced with great skill and accuracy the effort which 
was made by the Government here and by many of the Indian delegates to 
bring about an agreement on die minorities questions* 1c has been brought 
home to us that the nearer you get to the establishment of a modern Con¬ 
stitution and die nearer you are to removal of the strong and neutral 
ruler, the more insistent all the different elements in the community will 
become on safeguarding their own position. Perhaps that is very natural- 
That historic second Conference Lord Zetland has described started in 
September and went on into December. At one time it was supposed to 
be on the very edge of agreement. A journalist came to me and said: 
41 What do you ?hink? Are they going to come to an agreement?" I 
said : ,p E will stake my reputation as a prophet on this : You may be sure 
that the nearer that they appear to be to agreement, the further they really 
are from it/* My prophecy is shown to have been absolutely correct. So 
dungs have gone on. 

1 am a little disturbed by the suggestion which was made by Mr, 
MacDonald himself at the end of the Conference—namely* that in the Iasi 
resort the British Government might have to settle the minorities question. 
] do not believe yon can in that way settle the minorities question. You 
can, of course, impose to a certain extent a scheme upon the rival com¬ 
munities, but I cannot sec that any imposed scheme of that kind h likely 
to bring peace between the communities* In addition to that, I chink it 
almost absurd that such a scheme should be imposed! unless those who can 
speak for the two great communities say beforehand that they will accept 
that decision, whatever it may be. If it is merely a decision or a judgment 
to be given by the Prime Minister of this country, then it is useless. What 
is the value of it? In my opinion, whatever the decision may be, it would 
probably be rejected not by one. Hut by both the communities. The capacity 
of the two great communities to reach a compromise is a test of the possi¬ 
bility of responsible government in India. If you arc going to have $ 
settlement imposed from outside and if they cannot make an arrangement 
among themselves* what is the likelihood of their being able in the wear 
and tear of Jay-today political life to live in harmonious relations with one 
another? My own view is against an imposed settlement, and 1 would do 
everything to throw upon the communities themselves the full responsi¬ 
bilities of settling it themselves, I do not assert, of course, that the British 
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Goveenmefit should not mediate between them, or should hoc make every 
effort to bring the parlies together, I hope it will hesitate very long before 
it will stand up and sap *" J am going lo enforce a plan of settlement and 
declare, foe instance, how scats are to be distributed in the Punjab or in 
Bengai, and so on.** The bearing of this question on the relationship 
between the two communities, and the possibility of their carrying on with 
success Central and Provincial self-government,, is obvious, but it has 
another effect on the working of the Indian Federal system* One objection 
to an imposed settlement is that the duties to be laid upon the Viceroy— 
reserved powers, powers with regard to legislation and finance, protection 
of minorities, and so on—would amount almost to the establishment of 
double government in India, and would put too great a burden on anybody, 
however strong the mao might be, who was going to be selected as Viceroy 
in the future. It U quite clear that the greater the dissatisfaction with any 
settlement imposed on the communities, the more severe will be the duties 
thrown upon the Viceroy in protecting those minorities. Therefore this 
matter is not only one of the relationship between the two communities; it 
is a test of the success or the possibility of a Federal system coming into 
fruitful and active life. 

Then with regard to the Princes. The Princes naturally swayed back¬ 
wards and forwards—as I see the position—as to whether they should enter 
the Federation or not* Perhaps they are not quite so enthusiastic about it as 
they were in the first blush when it was accepted at the opening of the first 
Round-Iable Conference* because we are trying to reconcile die surrender 
of certain powers by these Princes to a Federal Government, with die 
maintenance at the same time of their full control of their own affairs, and 
also maintenance of their existing relations with the British Government. 
1 have here a copy of a speech recently sent to me, and to many other 
people, by the Maharaja of Bikaner* containing the conditions on which 
alone the States would enter into Confederation. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
was realty one of the protagonists of the new movement in the Conference 
itself, and the speech is remarkable from the fact that it represents, l under- 
stand, the setded views of the Princes or their attitude to Federation, The 
reservations are set down as a connected whole, as the minimum condition 
on which the States will enter Federation* I think that shows that the 
problem U still a very complex one, and although l believe wc have settled 
J great many things at the Conference, still perhaps as many more await 
decision, l do not believe myself that these huge problems can be settled 
*cry rapidly, I think they require long discussion in order dial public 
opinion, both m States and provinces, may have time to realize all the 
implications of the Federal plan. It would be a mistake to rush a scheme 
too suddenly upon India in this matter. Government is quite wisely work¬ 
ing out details through the different Committees which have been set up. 

I thmk wc have to content ourselves at present with what is called the 
double policy: first the policy of maintaining order w hich Sir Michael 
J Dwver said is $o extremely necessary; secondly. Government must 
pursue, if] view of the innumerable pledges wc have given on the subject. 
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die task of trying to work out if possible. with the assistance of the 
provinces and the Princes, a Federal system for India. (Applause.) 

The Lectupi&r ; My lords, ladies and gentlemen, it is now so late that I 
do not propose 10 make die attempt to reconcile the different views which 
have been expressed here this afternoon. What I set out to do was to give 
yon a colourless and purely historical account of what has happened at the 
Indian RoundTable Conference during the past two years. 1 seem 10 have 
excited a considerable amount of feeling, both on the one ride and the 
other* and I am all the more convinced of the soundness of the very tenta¬ 
tive expression of opinion that l gave in my own paper by this fact, that 
what I have said seems to have displeased Mr. Pratt only one degree less 
than it has displeased Sir Michael O'Dwyer. My opinions, therefore, have 
the merit, so far as I can see, of having displeased die protagonists at the 
two extremes. In other ivords, I seem to have been sailing on a fairly even 
keel in admittedly difficult and troubled waters. 

Mr. Nixrim was good enough to say that there svas nothing in my paper 
with which he did not agree. He is probably the only person who is in 
that frame oi mind, so that I should like to express my gratitude to him 
lor having thought as I have thought, 
h is much too lace flow to deal with the various arguments which have 
been put forward on the one side and on die ocher, and I am not going to 
do it. However, 1 should like to tell Mr. Pratt that I still maintain that 
Mr, Gandhi is a man of unstable temperament, and if Mr. Pratt will be 
good enough to read a small book written by Mf T Gandhi, probably twelve 
or fifteen years ago, called ** Indian Home Rule/ 1 in which Mr. Gandhi's 
philosophy on life is set forth, I think Mr. Pratt will come to the same con¬ 
clusion as I have—namely, that Mr. Gandhi's temperament is extremely 
unstable. 

Ladies and gendemcn, I thank you for having listened so kindly to what 
I have said. 
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INDIAN FINANCE AND THE FEDERAL PLAN 

By Sir Arthur McWatters, c.i.e. 

The title of my address this afternoon assumes that a solution of 
the Indian Constitutional problem is to be looked for on federal 
lines. The two Conferences in London remained steadfast to this 
point of view, and it has been reaffirmed recently by the Chamber 
of Princes in India. It is true that the acceptance of it by the 
Princes is subject to various conditions which raise issues outside 
the financial sphere; but I wish today to examine from the financial 
aspect only, so far as it can be isolated, the underlying implica- 
tions of this plan, die main problems which in fact have to be 
solved if the roughly sketched design of a Federation for India 
is to be translated Into reality. 

There is little scope here for the picturesque characterization 
which enlivened Lord Zetland’s account last month of the Second 
Round-Table Conference. The subject does not lend itself to 
light treatment if the obstacles arc not to be shied at or avoided. 
There is sometimes a tendency to regard the financial arrange¬ 
ments of the new Constitution as something in the nature of 
an ornament which can be superimposed upon any building or 
adjusted to any framework. At the first Round-Table Conference 
itself the problems of finance were not discussed until late and 
were on the whole less adequately treated than other aspects of 
Constitutional reform. There is some need, then, to emphasize 
that finance is fundamental, that it is an essential part of the frame¬ 
work itself to which the building must conform if it is to 
stand at all. A good deal of progress, however, has been 
made since the first Round-Table Conference, and the latest 
phase is the publication of the report of the Committee which 
was charged with the more detailed examination of the financial 
issues. 
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Safeguarding Li nutations 

I begin with some general observations which apply not solely 
to a federal system, but to any policy of devolution of financial 
responsibility. The basis on which all discussion since the First 
Round-Table Conference has proceeded is that financial respon¬ 
sibility is to be transferred from His Majesty's Government to the 
Governments in India subject to some limitations during a period 
of transition, subject, that is, to what arc usually described as 
“ financial safeguards," which have been defined so far less in 
detail than in terms of the objects to be aimed at. When those 
details are published, I trust that those with whom the derision 
rests will scrutinize them as pragmatists, considering carefully 
whether they will work in practice. There will have to be no 
ambiguity as to the machinery which is to be employed and the 
sanctions which are to be relied on if the safeguards have to 
become operative. If the duty of enforcing them is to rest upon 
the shoulders of the Governor-General, we must know w hat sup¬ 
port he is to have in the way of personnel and how he is to 
obtain his information and expert guidance. 

1 wish to call attention particularly to three points r 

First, the difficulty of obtaining sufficient agreement on the 
Indian side to measures which involve a limitation of financial 
responsibility, even temporarily. I am not referring here merely 
to extreme political opinion in India, but to the objections felt 
by those of more moderate views, which you will find voiced 
freely at the Round-Table Conference if you refer to the detailed 
proceedings and not merely to the final reports, and to the 
recent Resolutions of such bodies as the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, which is an organization fully repre¬ 
sentative of ihe Indian business world, and on which prominent 
members of the Round-Table Conference are represented. This 
attitude on the Indian side cannot be ignored because, if the period 
after the introduction of the new Constitution is to be one of con¬ 
tinued agitation against its checks and safeguards, then it will be 
difficult to avoid a scries of constitutional crises, and tire effect 
upon the stability of the Constitution and the credit of India 
will be serious. The success of the policy can in fact be assured 
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only if it attracts to itself all that is best in the political life of 
India and if it is accepted and worked in a spirit of cooperation. 
It will depend* in short, wholly upon the quality of the new 
Indian Government. 

Secondly, while great Constitutional changes can never be free 
altogether from financial risk, and therefore in any event credit 
requires to be carefully nursed through the period of change, the 
dangers are increased ten-fold by the precarious financial outlook 
of the whole world today. It is not a time when risks, which 
might be carried in calmer weather, can be taken. 

Finally, we cannot forget the special obligations which rest 
on India as a result of her connection with Great Britain. She 
has had the use of British money and men, and the obligations 
remain in the form of the sterling debt on the one hand and the 
pensions of those who have served her on the other. There is 
one point here which requires to be borne in mind—namely, that 
no invested funds exist to secure Indian pensions, nor the large 
sums due for payment from Provident Funds and Family Pension 
Funds, though the latter are almost wholly, and the former 
largely, built up by contributions from the Officers themselves 
during their period of service. India is not in any way peculiar 
in this respect, but it imposes a special duty on Great Britain to 
secure that India's credit is not impaired; for though there may 
exist no formal guarantee, there docs exist, and there has been 
admitted to exist, a moral responsibility. 

Financial Claims of the States 

We have now to ask ourselves whether the introduction of the 
federal idea will give to the new Constitution just that quality 
which is required, and, on the financial side in particular, whether 
it will add substantial strength. From certain points of view it 
is obvious that it docs add strength. It brings into the field large 
and powerful interests which arc known to be loyal to the Crown 
and friendly to the British connection, which may be relied upon 
to resist extreme views, and which will provide a variety of admini- 
strati ve experience native to the soil. On the other hand it intro¬ 
duces on the financial side various complications, and my main 
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purpose this afternoon is to subject this aspect of the question 
to closer scrutiny. 

Before the first Round-Table Conference met, claims for 
financial readjustment bad been more and more strongly pressed 
from the side of the States. There were two reasons for this. 
First, the imminence of Constitutional changes of a sweeping 
character, which were likely to increase the independence of the 
Government of India, was in itself a stimulus to the States to have 
their claims for financial readjustment considered by His Majesty’s 
Government before the latter allowed powers to pass out of their 
bands; and secondly, the progressive increase in the indirect taxa¬ 
tion imposed by the Government of India would in any case have 
made the raising of these issues inevitable. 

The most important class of claims indeed rested upon the con¬ 
tention that indirect taxation was being levied to an ever-increasing 
extent from the States' peoples for the benefit of British Indian 
revenues through Customs duties, the salt monopoly, and the im¬ 
portant excises imposed upon such objects of universal consump¬ 
tion as kerosene and petrol. Some of the States themselves rely 
upon import duties as an important source of revenue, and their 
powers of taxation were therefore impaired by the increase in the 
duties imposed by British India. In the earlier days when the 
general level of Customs dudes upon imports was 5 pof cent., it 
was not so serious a matter, but when the general level was pro- 
gressively raised to its present figure of 25 per cent, and when 
in addition there arc many special duties at higher rates, besides 
a large group o£ purely protective duties, it becomes a very serious 
matter indeed, both in principle and in its practical effects. 

But the claims of the States extended further than this + They 
desired to reopen the whole question of the contributions which 
they make in varying degree, both in money and in kind, to the 
Government of India under their various sanads, treaties, and en¬ 
gagements. In addition, when the search for cl aims gathered 
momentum! others were rapidly added, including, for instances 
a claim to a share in the profits of the Government of India s 
currency and note issue, since the British Indian currency circu¬ 
lates through the greater part of the States territory, and to some 
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share in postal revenues. The position of the Indian Railways 
traversing State territory was also brought into the arena of dis¬ 
cussion. 1 he total bill which the States were prepared to present 
to British India was in the neighbourhood of 16 crorcs (£12, 
millions) a year. 

Moreover, apart from claims of a general character, there arc 
a number of claims of a special class, affecting either individual 
States or groups of States, of which the most important are the 
claims of the maritime States in Kathiawar. This question is 
exceedingly complicated owing to the varying treaty rights of 
different States, of which Bhavnagar is a special example, and to 
their varying capacity for port development, exemplified particu¬ 
larly by the State of H.H. the Jam Sahib. It is clear that the 
Customs revenue of British India would be threatened if large 
quantities of dutiable goods entered British India as it were 
through a back door, unless some satisfactory arrangement could 
be come to with the Maritime States. Negotiations have con¬ 
tinued for the last twenty years or more without success, and the 
Government of India found it necessary to draw a land Customs 
Hne across the frontier of Kathiawar. This land Customs line, 
though for a period removed, was some years ago reimposed and 
is still in force. 

A claim of a different character again arises from the opium 
policy of the Government of India. As is well known, the export 
of opium from India to the East—principally to China—yielded 
at one time a large revenue, and an important part of this opium 
was grown in Indian State territory. Some years before the war 
the export of opium to China was discontinued. A few- years 
ago the Government of India went even further and decided to 
prohibit the export of opium altogether, except for medicinal pur¬ 
poses, within a period of ten years, the end of which is rapidly 
approaching. As a result of these measures the Malwa States, 
some of which are small States relying to a great extent upon 
opium as a source of revenue, have had their resources seriously 
curtailed through a policy decided upon and carried out, not by 
themselves, but by the British Indian Government. 

This list of claims is not exhaustive, but Jt is sufficient to show 
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what a difficult situation had arisen before the First Round-Table 
Conference met. The Government of India themselves appointed 
a special committee to make an attempt to value the States’ claims 
on the one side and the “ Imperial liabilities,” which might fairly 
be set against them, on the other. The report of this committee 
is a mine of information, but the impression which it can hardly 
fail to leave is that any approach to a solution of these difficulties 
by way of claims and counter-claims is hopeless. Some States 
will have a surplus, others a deficit on the account; some of the 
bases of calculation, particularly the incidence of indirect taxation, 
are highly conjectural; and who, for instance, can assess the money 
value to the States of the defence of the N.W, Frontier? 

The change made by the first Round-Table Conference was a 
veritable revolution. With federation envisaged as the goal, the 
States no longer appeared in the attitude of hungry claimants, but 
as prospective partners. The problem became one of determining 
the scope of federation, the definition of federal subjects, and on 
the financial side the estimation of the resources available for the 
federal Government and its relations with the units of the Federa¬ 
tion. The difficulties which arc presented by this new line of 
approach are of a different kind and it would be idle to pretend 
that they are small. They are, however, on the financial side 
primarily of a budgetary character. 

When the First Round-Table Conference dissolved it was still 
not altogether dear whether there should be two groups of sub¬ 
jects dealt with by the Central Government, a Federal group and 
a Bridsh Indian group, with two distinct budgets discussed and 
voted upon separately by representatives of the two parts. But 
the work done in India last summer and the later discussions at 
the Second Round-Table Conference have eliminated this alter¬ 
native, which would hardly have been workable. The position is 
now generally accepted that there should be a single Federal 
Executive and Legislature with a single budget. 

Delimitation of Subjects and Pre-Federation Charges 

Two questions at once present themselves: first, the delimita¬ 
tion of subjects so as to exclude, so far as possible, a purely British 
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Indian group; and secondly, tilt assessment of existing liabilities, 
if any, which can be considered purely British Indian. The iirst 
of these problems raises the general question, how far the States 
will be willing to share in those activities which the Government 
of India has hitherto undertaken in the interests of British India 
as a whole. These cover a wide range throughout the alphabet, 
from Agricultural research through the Geological and Meteoro¬ 
logical Departments to Zoology, but in most instances there should 
be litdc difficulty in getting them accepted as Federal. A few 
may present greater difficulty, especially where the States already 
have organizations of their own for similar purposes. From the 
budgetary point of view it is clearly desirable to leave as small a 
residue as possible of subjects of purely British Indian concern— 
preferably none at all. 

The second of die problems mentioned, that of British Indian 
liabilities, will be simplified if we can accept as a general prin¬ 
ciple that at least from the financial point of view, all subjects 
classified as Federal will be taken over by the Federation with 
their assets and their liabilities as they stand. Thus, the main 
commercial activities of Government, the Railways and die Posts 
and Telegraphs, would be taken over as going concerns, together 
with their liabilities in the form of the allocated debt of those 
Departments and the pensionary and provident fund charges of 
the officers who arc serving or have served in them. As regards 
debt, the Federation would be responsible, not only for interest 
payments, but for the corresponding share of the provision for 
redemption of the debt. But even if this principle were accepted 
there would still remain matters for settlement. All the existing 
debt is not allocated to particular Departments, and after we have 
isolated the Railway debt and that of other business Departments 
and the debt incurred for New Delhi (which the Federation 
would presumably take over with the capital), there would still 
remain a residue, not large but appreciable, which represents the 
debt not covered by any specific assets. In the main the existence 
of this debt is due to the deficits incurred in the period imme¬ 
diately following the war, since all unproductive debt had been 
wiped out by 1914, and to the special contribution of some- 
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thing over £too millions which was made by India towards the 

war* t , 

Another line of approach to this problem of the debt is indi¬ 
cated in the instructions given to the Finance Committee which 
has just reported. Their instructions contemplated a valuation 
of the assets of the Government of India in the expectation that 
these will be found to cover the liabilities in the form of debt, 
making no distinction between allocated and unallocated debt. 
There might in that case be no charge remaining against the 
British Indian side of the Federation, The committee has suc¬ 
ceeded in satisfying themselves on a broad survey that if the 
Federal Government assumed responsibility for the whole of the 
pre-Federation debt, its obligations would be covered by the assets 
also taken over—a conclusion which 1 personally think indis¬ 
putable. 

Of course a detailed valuation of the Government of India s, or 
any Government’s, assets at the present would be impracticable. 
Take, for instance, the Railways, whose capital expenditure 
represents the greater part of India's fixed debt, and on which 
within the last few years over £150 millions have been spent in 
order to provide for the extension and modernization considered 
necessary to carry the traffic expected. 1 hat traffic has not 
materialized, and the Indian railways at present, so far from con¬ 
tributing anything to the Central Exchequer, have been drawing 
heavily upon their reserves, thereby adding to the ways and means 
difficulties of the Government of India. The position of the 
In diao railways is, of course, paralleled by that of railways every¬ 
where, and the fact that their financial results are at present un¬ 
satisfactory would certainly not justify the valuation of the rail¬ 
ways in the light of the present. Indeed, if present conditions 
were to be taken as the standard, it might equally be argued that 
there is hardly any asset of any important enterprise anywhere in 

the world which is not over-valued. 

The whole question seems to me a little academic, since the 
hard logic of facts will in any case compel the Provinces of British 
India for some time to come to contribute towards the Federal 
Government, either directly or in the form of income-tax, large 
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suras, greatly exceeding any direct contributions by the States. 
The Finance Committee, in accordance with their instructions, 
had to adopt the scheme of direct contributions by the Provinces; 
but much the same result would have been obtained by allowing 
the Federal Government to retain the income-tax until it could 
be gradually surrendered. The main practical difference between 
the two plans is that, if economic conditions improve, income-tax 
may be expected to be an expanding source of revenue, and the 
adoption of fixed contributions would be likely in that event to 
be more advantageous to the Provinces, 

Adjustments between tile Provinces 

I pass now to two other aspects of the budgetary problem. We 
have to consider possible adjustments between the Provinces 
infer se and the financial relations between the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the federating units. 

As regards adjustments between the Provinces infer sc, it 
must be admitted that the existing settlement has not been 
wholly satisfactory. Several of the Provinces, particularly Ben¬ 
gal, have from the beginning protested that the settlement was 
unfair to them, and Bengal's contention was recognized by the 
suspension of their contribution to the Central Government. But 
with the total extinction some years ago of the Provincial Con¬ 
tributions, the disparity in the position of the different Provinces 
has been accentuated. 

During the last two years, though every Province in turn has 
had to face a deficit, the position has been far more serious in 
some than in others, Bombay in particular has been severely 
handicapped by the heavy charges for interest and redemption of 
the loans raised for development purposes in Bombay City and 
for large irrigation schemes, notably the Sukkur Barrage, which 
cannot be expected to yield a return for a number of years. At 
the same time the income of Bombay and others has been reduced 
by the falling-off in excise revenue, which has been the object 
of attack both politically and on temperance grounds. Assam 
again is a Province dependent to an unusually large extent upon 
a precarious excise revenue. Most Provinces have found it ncccs- 
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sary to make large remissions or suspensions of Land Revenue, 
which also has been the object of concentrated political attack. 
Without going into further details, l have said enough to show 
that every Province has its peculiar difficulties at the present time, 
but some much greater than others; hardly one of them is satis¬ 
fied with its position relatively to the rest, while all arc urgently 
in need of fresh money for development of education and other 
essential activities. 

Retrenchment and Taxation 

Relief must be looked for in the first place from economies in 
expenditure. Every Province has in fact been actively pursuing 
economy, and all have joined the Government of India in enforc¬ 
ing percentage reductions in the pay of officials. They have, 
moreover, made drastic reductions in the scales of pay for new 
entrants to Government service, and this will ultimately be one 
of the most important factors in improving their financial posi¬ 
tion, though the full effect will not be felt for many years. But 
still further economies will inevitably have to be made. The 
Government of Bombay have taken the lead already by appoint¬ 
ing a Committee, which is something more than a mere retrench¬ 
ment Committee, to re-examine the whole administrative machine 
in the light of the new conditions. 

In the second place the Provinces will have to consider the 
possibility of new taxation. A certain amount has been done in 
this direction, by increasing taxation on motor transport, en¬ 
hancing stamp duties, and so on, but the sources of new taxation 
available to Provincial Governments are limited. There are two 
measures only which might yield substantial revenue—namely, 
the taxation of agricultural incomes and the levy of death duties. 
Unfortunately there would be little likelihood at present of either 
of these measures being accepted by a Provincial Legislature. The 
experience of the only Province which has tried a Succession 
Duties Bill has not been encouraging. It is possible, however, 
that in certain areas, such as Assam, which is removed from the 
main lines of through traffic, a terminal tax could be imposed 
without serious injury to trade. 
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The Centre and the Units 

There remains one final avenue open—namely, the increase of 
Provincial resources at the expense of the Central Government, 
This alternative, if feasible, might enable also the inequalities in 
the present position of the Provinces to be corrected by surrender¬ 
ing revenue to them in different proportions. It is necessary, 
therefore, to turn to the second aspect of the budgetary problem 
which i mentioned just now, the financial relations between the 
Central Government and the federating units, and see wliat pros¬ 
pect there is of relief from this direction. We are faced here 
with a fundamental question of policy, whether the residuary 
powers of taxation in the new Federation are to rest with the 
Central Government or with the units of tite Federation. British 
India lias always been highly centralized in finance, the Provinces 
originally depending entirely on grants from the Central Govern¬ 
ment. Even as late as the present century the system was one of 
periodical settlements which usually took the form of sharing 
certain sources of taxation, such as land revenue, in varying pro¬ 
portions. It was not until the Montagu-C helms ford Reforms 
that Provincial sources of revenue were definitely separated. The 
history is one of progressive decentralization, though even now 
the residuary powers of taxation remain with the Centre. 

One group of federating units, the States, already possess full 
powers of taxation within their territories, so that if residuary 
powers of taxation remained with the Central Government vis-a¬ 
cts the British Indian Provinces, there would be a marked dis¬ 
parity in the relative powers of the two groups. A method which 
was suggested at the Second Round-Table Conference of avoid¬ 
ing this difficulty is to schedule all sources of taxation at present 
known or in contemplation as either Federal or Provincial. While 
this may solve the problem of conflicting jurisdictions, it still 
leaves unsolved the major problem of providing sufficient re¬ 
sources and sufficient elasticity of revenue for the Central Govern¬ 
ment. This, indeed, is one of the most important matters on 
the financial side which has to be considered. 
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Central Responsibilities 

The Central Government’s position is more satisfactory than 
that of most Provinces in this respect, that it possesses a balanced 
Budget; but this has only been possible by imposing taxation on a 
scale previously undreamed of in India, by severe reductions in 
salaries, and by a retrenchment campaign, which has perforce 
curtailed the activities of many useful departments. Such measures 
were no doubt unavoidable, but it makes it difficult to treat 
either the present level of taxation or the present level of expendi¬ 
ture as a fair basis on which to frame plans for the future. Re¬ 
duction in taxation and restoration of some, at least, of the ex¬ 
penditure cuts will have a claim to consideration before there is 
money to give away to others. Without wishing to paint too 
gloomy a picture it is necessary also to remember that the intro¬ 
duction of Reforms will not reduce, but will inevitably add to, 
expenditure. The creation of new- Provinces on the North-West 
Frontier, in Sind, in Orissa, all means extra cost for headquarter 
establishments and for Legislatures, if for nothing else, and the 
new Governments and Legislatures will naturally wish to justify 
their existence by a progressive policy. The separation of Burma, 
desirable as it may be on other grounds, will mean a loss to the 
Government of India of at least £2 millions a year. Again, in 
estimating the position of the Central Government we cannot 
ignore the possibility of payments having to be made on account 
of some of the special claims of the States, to which I referred 
earlier. 

The Central Government on its side will have immense 
responsibilities to carry. It will be responsible for Defence, for 
the maintenance of the general credit of India, and for the interest 
payments and redemption of the Federal debt, and to support 
these and other responsibilites its resources {apart from the Com¬ 
mercial Departments, which have no surplus revenues to con¬ 
tribute at the moment, and the opium revenue which in a year 
or two will have disappeared) are practically limited to Customs, 
including the excises upon petrol and kerosene, the salt monopoly, 
and income-tax (the latter levied in British India only). In 
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addition there arc the profits of the note issue and the interest 
from the Gold Standard Reserve, which have for some years past 
been appropriated in support of revenue. 


Customs Revenue 

A special element of weakness in the position is that the 
Federal Government will have to depend so largely upon the 
Customs revenue. You can measure its importance by the fact 
that from this one head alone the Government of India expect 
to realize 46^ crorcs of rupees in the current year and 52^ crorcs 
next year. On the expenditure side the largest item, Defence, in 
the same two years is estimated to cost 51^ and 46^ crorcs. 
Broadly speaking, the Customs revenue may be said to pay for 
the Defence of India. But this revenue is being collected from 
a trade valued at scarcely more than half that of two years ago. 
The pitch of assessment is therefore so high as to admit of no 
further increase; indeed, it is probable that the Law of Diminish¬ 
ing Returns has already begun to operate under some heads. 
And apart from the general level of duties the Indian Customs 
revenue is precarious because it depends to so large an extent on 
one or two individual classes of imports. 

Cotton piece-goods used to be the mainstay of the revenue; but 
recently for various reasons, including tariffs, political boycott, 
and a decline in consuming power, this has receded to a relatively 
minor position, and the chief place has been taken by sugar. 
So high was the duty on sugar raised, for purely revenue pur¬ 
poses, that the rates recommended last year by the Tariff Board 
for the protection of the sugar industry were actually no higher 
than the rates already in force. Behind this barrier the Indian 
sugar industry is likely to develop, but at the expense of the 
Customs revenue, though it may contribute something to the 
income-tax. And apart from sugar, protective duties generally, 
winch arc being increasingly adopted in India, will make it more 
and more unsafe to place so much reliance upon Customs. 
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Other Sources of Revenue 

The taxes which have shown most resilience and have been least 
affected by the existing depression in trade have been those which 
are comparatively light in incidence and spread over a vast 
number of taxpayers* The excise duty on kerosene is one 
instance; the salt duty is another* The salt duty is a good Federal 
tax because it is paid by all consumers in India, and should be one 
of the most reliable assets of the Federal Government- Unfor¬ 
tunately it has been made an object of political controversy, but 
you may form your own idea of the merits of that controversy 
from the following story. 

Only last year the Government of the Punjab appointed a 
Committee to explore new sources of revenue. One of the items 
on which they cast their eye was the salt tax, and a Committee 
representative of all the leading communities in the Punjab” 
Muhammadan, Hindu, Sikh, and European—made the following 
significant recommendation: 

" We have considered a proposal to levy a surcharge on sail. The majority 
of u$* six to one, strongly favour the imposition of a surcharge of 50 per cent, 
on the present salt tax, which surcharge should be paid to provincial revenues- 
The majority are of the decided opinion that so far as the Punjab is coi> 
ccrficd the present salt tax is not felt by any one, as its incidence on die poorer 
classes does not amount 10 more than 3 few pies per person in a year. They 
understand that the present tax has not been increased by the Government of 
India lor political reasons. They consider that these reasons do not apply to 
the Punjab, and that a surcharge on salt* if imposed, would be widely haded 
as a justifiable taxation which would cause no hardship even to the poorest 
classes/’ 

Such were the views of the Punjab Committee. 1 may add 
that neither the political campaign nor the recent increase of 
35 per cent, in the duty have had the slightest effect upon the 
security of the revenue derived from salt. 

New Taxation 

It is unlikely, however, that without some new taxation the 
Federal Budget can be made to balance. Two new sources of 
Federal taxation only have been suggested—namely, an excise 
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on matches and some form of taxation of tobacco. Both present 
complications, but the main difficulty in regard to matches— 
namely, the risk of factories leaving British India for State 
territory, if a tax were imposed, will disappear if the States enter 
the Federation. But even if these taxes could be successfully 
imposed, the revenues of the Federal Government would be very 
inelastic. The Federal Finance Sub-Committee of the Second 
Round-Table Conference contemplated that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in return for the personal income-tax surrendered to the 
Provinces should for some time receive contributions from them, 
both these and the money payments from the States being ex¬ 
tinguished pari paiftt according to some definite programme. 

This would give the Federal Government no more, however, 
than it possesses already even at first, and progressively less after- 
wards. Indeed, the Finance Committee, taking a more realistic 
view of the position, have found it impossible to specify an annual 
rate of reduction of contributions or any definite period within 
which they could be extinguished. On the contrary, they realize 
the weakness of the Federal Government's position by providing 
that it should have a general power to impose surcharges for its 
own purposes on any tax levied by it for the benefit of the units. 
It will probably be necessary to include further a provision similar 
to that which exists in the present Constitution, which gives 
power to the Central Government under certain conditions to 
levy contributions, in case of emergency, upon the Provinces, 
Such contributions should, of course, be leviable upon all the 
units of the Federation. But whatever devices may be adopted 
one cannot emphasize too strongly that any estimates which can 
be framed now or in the near future cannot be other than pro¬ 
visional; the financial portion of the Constitution therefore should 
not be made so rigid as to be incapable of reasonable amendment. 

The Reserve Bank 

There remain one or two special matters affecting Federal 
finance on which I wish to say a few words. The first is with 
regard to the proposed Reserve Bank. The establishment of 
such a Bank has been recognized to be a necessary step in the 
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programme of transfer of responsibility. In the present turmoil 
of world finance, with disordered currencies and embarrassed 
Governments, the difficulty of launching such a Bank with its 
new and great responsibilities, including the management of the 
Indian currency, is obvious. But in spite of the departure of 
British and Indian currency from gold, or rather because of it, 
the situation is definitely more hopeful than it seemed even nine 
months ago. One at least of the prerequisites of a Reserve Bank— 
namely, the strengthening of the sterling reserves—is nearer 
accomplishment, thanks largely to the exports of gold from India 
which have followed the linking of the rupee with sterling and 
the consequent premium on gold. It is mainly because of this 
and because of the firm steps taken to balance the Budget that 
instead of being a source of weakness, India has since September 
become a positive source of strength to the international position. 
A strong exchange has been maintained, remittances on a large 
scale have been made, and /15 millions of sterling debt were paid 
off in January, The success of the recent sterling loan is a tribute 
to the improvement in the position. The Reserve Bank of * 9 2 7 
will, of course, require modification in more than one respect; 
first, as to the constitution of the Board of Directors {the rock on 
which the Bill foundered on the previous occasion), who will 
now include representatives from the whole of India and not 
from British India only. This wider field of choice will be valu- 
ahle. Also the gold value of the rupee as stated in the Bill may 
require alteration. At any rate, one may hope that the old con¬ 
troversy about a is. 4 d. and a is. 6d. rupee will have taken on a 
new meaning. The advocates of the is. ^d, rupee have aheady 
gained the substance of what they wanted by the depreciation of 
the rupee in terms of gold, while at the same time India’s foreign 
liabilities (which are almost wholly in sterling) have not increased, 
and the change has been effected without any shock to credit such 
as might have followed a simple devaluation oF the rupee to ts. ^d. 
It is somewhat disquieting, however, that hitherto the bulk of 
Indian commercial opinion is unreconciled either to the policy of 
linking the rupee to sterling or to the export of gold from India. 
Resolutions condemning both these recent developments were 
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passed as recently as March last by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers 0/ Commerce. One can only hope that the results of 
die present policy may have proved themselves to everyone's 
satisfaction before the time comes for rediscussiem of currency 
questions, It must be remembered that such discussion must 
arise in connection with any Bill to establish a Reserve Bank, 
smee the statutory value of the rupee must be stated in the Bill. 


Separation or Provincial Balances 

The second matter to which I wish to refer is the position of 
the Government of India as Bankers to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. This has been an economical system because it enables 
a smaller total balance to be held if there is only one pool instead 
of ten. Its disadvantage is that financial responsibility is not 
directly enforced. As the system works at present, a Provincial 
Government which runs into debt draws upon the Central balance 
and thus imposes ways and means obligations upon the Central 
Government. It is true that the overdrafts are converted at the 
end of the financial year into loans upon which the Provincial 
Government has to pay interest, but there is not the immediate 
safeguard of a disobliging banker to intimate that the Provincial 
balance must be recouped or no further cheques will be honoured 
With the advent into a Federation of the States, who hold their 
own balances, it seems inevitable that the system will have to be 


Borrowing Powers 

Finally, one word with regard to borrowing. Provincial 
Governments arc at present entided, subject to sanction by the 
Centml Government, to raise Joans in the open market on the 
«™nty of their own revenues, and one or twi^Bombay, the 
unjab, and the United Provinces-havc from time to time done 
But the more usual procedure is for them to borrow from 
,, C Ce i [Hr:,! Government, and the terms on which they are 
allowed to borrow have been standardized in the rules 0/ the 
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possibilities of the loan market, and is enabled to exercise a fairly 
strict control not only over the capital programmes of the 
Provincial Governments, but also over their general conduct of 
finance. 

What is the position to be under Federation? The States will 
no doubt retain such right of borrowing in the open market as 
they possess already, but it has not been the practice of the 
Government of India in lend money to States. If the Federal 
Government is to admit them to the same privileges as are enjoyed 
by the British Indian Provinces, it will be, one must presume, 
under similar conditions. Whether any State would be willing 
to accept such conditions would be for the State to decide, but 
the privilege of borrowing from the Central Government must 
obviously be accompanied by a fairly extensive measure of 
financial control in the interests both of the Centre and of the 
other members of the Federation. 

Conclusion—-The Time Element 

In conclusion, I should like to refer once more to the question 
which I propounded earlier, whether the advent of the States 
into Federation will add substantial strength to the financial 
fabric. The States have probably enjoyed some advantage in 
times like the present in having less formal methods of ad¬ 
ministration and, generally speaking, lower scales of pay. But 
they have suffered in the present economic upheaval in the same 
man ner as the British Indian Provinces have suffered, and in more 
than one State financial difficulties arc acme. It is too much to 
expect that they will bring at once any great accession of wealth 
to the common pool. Such advantage as there may be on the 
financial side from their adhesion will be mainly indirect. So 
far as the new difficulties created by federation arc budgetary 
difficulties, there is no reason why with a reasonable return of 
prosperity they should not be surmounted, though the problems 
arc intricate and their solution cannot be hurried. It will be all 
to the good if the eventual Federal settlement is arrived at in 
an economic and financial situation different from that of today. 
The Indian financial position is intrinsically so strong that, if die 
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situation is properly handled, she will be able to take immediate 
advantage of any improvement when it comes—a position which 
most countries in the world might envy—but there is everything 
to be gained on the financial side by cautious and gradual 
development. Moreover—though it is outside the subject of this 
paper—I am far from ignoring that there are other fundamental 
problems which require time for their solution. After all, there is 
no cause for surprise or disappointment if a scheme for the federa¬ 
tion of India cannot be worked out in every detail in a year or two. 
The history of other great federations has shown that their suc¬ 
cessful establishment is more often than not the work of decades 
rather than of years; and yet in no single one of them were the 
problems of the same magnitude or intricacy as those presented 
by India. There will only be disillusionment if wc think that 
those problems are Gordian knots which can be cut* Their 
threads must be patiendy unravelled. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A hefting of the Association was held at the Carton Hall* Westminster p 
3 .W. i f on Tuesday, May 14, 1932, at which a paper, entitled '* Indian 
Finance and the Federal Flan/ 1 was read by Sir Arthur Me Walters, C.I.E., 
Sir Basil Blackett, L.C.B.* tXj T [, k in the chair, and the following ladies and 
gentlemen* amongst others* were piesent; 

Sir Louis William Dane, t#.c*L£+, e.sx, Sir Patrick Fagan, M 4 A,, 

Sir Mancheqee Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e,, Sir George Anderson, ej.n* c.i^ B| Sir 
Charles Armstrong, Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Allred Cha (tenon* c.s,e.. 
Sir John Hotson, ob.e- t Sir John G. Cumming, i.c.ll, csj, t Sir 

Hugh McPherson, l.cj.e., c.s,i. p Sir Edward Maclagan, Lt.it., Sir 

Hubert Carr, Sir George Godfrey, Sir Philip Hat tog, n + n.£.* c 4 .^. Sir 
Robert Holland, *.0.1^* c.s.i.* c.v.o., Sir James Walker, lc.il. Sir Edgar 
Wood* Sir James Brunyatc, icx^sX, cXIl, Sir Duncan f. Macphcrson, c.i.t* 
Lady Blackett, Lady Me Waiters, the Hon. Mrs, Sydney, the Hon. Gertrude 
Kinnaird* Mr. H. M. R. Hopkins, cjj., Mr. H, V. Briscoe* fcf. c*ll* and 
Mrs, Briscoe, Mr. F. Pratt, c.s.t., Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, c,b,l.* Mr. V r Roalth, 
e.B.t.p Mr. and Mrs. John dc La Valetic, Mrs. Ameer All* Mr, F, J. P, 
Richter, Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. E F, Harris, Mr. H. K. Sadler, 
Mr. J* F. Sale, Mr. P. B. Haigh, Mrs. Weir, Miss Curtcis, Miss Gumming, 
Mr* B, Edwards, Mr. F + Grubb* Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Will moil, Mr. 
? fc K. Wattalj Mr, 3 * B, Roy, Mr. S. Altai Husain, Mr W. D. Woellwarth, 
Mr. Joseph Nissim, Mr. B. R. Sarkar, Mr. T. A. H. Way, Mrs. George 
Wilson, Mr, A. J. Forster, Mrs, Patricia Kendall* Mr. E. C. Wrench, Mrs. 
Ansley, and Mr. F« Brown* Hon. Secretary. 

The Cuai&uan: Ladies and Gentlemen,—You are here today to listen to 
a paper on Indian finance by my old friend. Sir x 4 rthur Me Watters. 1 do 
not think it is necessary for me to introduce Sir Arthur to this audience. 
He is well known to you all. I had the pleasure of working with him for 
many years in India in the Finance Department, and, on the subject of 
Indian finance, the East India Association could not have a better authority 
to talk to them than Sir Arthur Me Watters. J have pleasure in calling 
upon Sir Arthur McWaitcrs. 

(The Lecturer then read his paper.) 

The Chaimian t i am sure that you will all agree with me that we have 
had a most interesting and valuable paper read by Sir Arthur Me Watters* 
covering an interesting subject with remarkable lucidity and remarkable 
brevity. It must have been a sudden and perhaps a pleasant change for 
Sir Arthur to come back from the placid waters of the his and the Cher, 
where he now spends his days curating the University chest, to the troubled 
deeps of Indian finance. The change between the two must be a startling 
one. He has given you a picture in a very few words of a vast problem. 

In opening the discussion on the subject* 1 want, first of all, to draw 
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attention to something that Six Arthur said at the beginning r He pointed 
du t dial it is extreme]y important, when you are thinking of constatuiion- 
bniJding in India or else where, that finance should be given its rightful 
place. Finance is or ought always to be an instrument and a means to 
some end which is not financial. If it is in Its proper place, finance is 
always in the position of a servant and not of a master. It would be entirely 
wrong that you should, first of all, come to a conclusion as to what financial 
arrangements you wanted to make in the new Federal India and then pro 
cced to try to build up your Constitution iu order to fit in with some pre¬ 
conceived financial scheme; but It it equally important that you should not 
err tod much on the other side. Finance cannot, as Sir Arthur points 
out, be treated as an ornament which can be added to the structure alter it 
is completed. It must be treated as part of the foundation work and part 
of the framework. 

I cannot help thinking that, when the Montagu-Chelcmford Reforms 
were under cons [deration and were drawn up, the importance of finance 
was somewhat underestimated. There was an attempt there to treat finance 
as something that you could superimpose as an ornament to a preconceived 
structure built up without reference to financial questions. When I got to 
India in 1933* I believe that I was one of the first to calk, in public, at any 
rate, of the problem5 of Federal finance which had been raised by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The Montagu-€hc! m sford Reforms were 
not in theory Federal at all; but they did* none the less, raise problems of 
the relations between a Central Government and Provincial Governments 
of a sort that were new to India in the sense that up to that date the 
Provincial Governments had been emanations of the Central Government 
and had not been conceived o£ as in any form separate or independent 
Governments. Some of the possible results of the financial relations arising 
out of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were rather staxding + I remember, 
for example, that I found a large file on the question whether we should 
build a new factory for producing spirits in Delhi, in order that we might 
get for Delhi the revenue that was going to the Punjab, owing to the fact 
that Delhi was importing its liquor from the Punjab. The same difficulty 
arose with regard to Bombay and the Central Provinces* I remember 
suggesting to Lord Lloyd, when he was Governor of Bombay, that if he 
followed out 10 the logical conclusion some of the steps that he was taking 
tn regard to the relations between the Central Provinces and Bombay in the 
matter of excise duty on liquor, he ought to have either a ring fence round 
Bombay and complete tariff arrangements or lead an army to capture the 
strongholds of the Central Provinces where liquor was made. Those 
arrangements were in due course settled. Sir Arthur will remember our 
problems on that subject when we discussed them with the Provincial 
Government; but it shows the sort of difficulty into which you can get if 
you entirely neglect finance when building up a Constitution. Finance is 
fundamental and must he considered In its proper place at an early stage in 
the budding up of any Constitution. 

I would like next to go on to some questions that Sir Arthur raised at 
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the end of hi* speech. Sir Arthur suggested early in his address that the 
advent of the States into a Federated India created some new problems in 
Indian finance* but would also assist in the solution on sounder lines of 
some of the old difficulties, 1 suppose that that is particularly true in regard 
to the question of the Reserve Bank of India, One might almost hope 
that the name might now be changed, and that one might call it now the 
Federal Bank of India and make it the first original institution of the new 
Federal India. The Reserve Bank of India Bill, as Sir Arthur has pointed 
out, foundered very largely on the question of die personnel of the 
directorate. The accession of the States to a Federal India would, by bring¬ 
ing in new admin iterative skill and experience and representation from a new 
quarter* go a long way, I think. to assist in a solution of that problem when 
it recurs and die Bill is again under consideration. Due of the difficulties 
was to keep any kind of a balance between the urban interests and the 
agricultural interests o£ British Indian The States will provide, 1 think, 
possibilities of a personnel in the directorate of the new Reserve Bank or 
the new Federal Bank, which will assist in drawing up something tike an 
acceptable arrangement for providing the directorate of die new Bank. 

Sir Arthur has pointed out that the introduction of the new Bank at the 
present tittle would involve very special difficulties* and I think that that is 
a consideration that we have to bear in mind in regard to the whole question 
of Federal finance in India. 1 do 001 think that it is going too far to say 
that, with the present level of prices, unless that level is materially raised, 
there b no reasonable prospect of any Government in India and hardly any 
Government in any other pan of the world having a balanced Budget. 
We are up against a worldwide difficulty here. I am not sure that it is 
possible to consider the future of Indian finance and the future of the 
Federal financial system of India on any assumption that docs not begin 
with the hypothesis that prices have been raised very materially above their 
present extraordinarily low level. It is almost inconceivable that the world 
can go on as it is. with prices where they are, without the sort of collapse 
that will bring down much more than the link between sterling and 
the rupee. The braking of the link between sterling and the rupee and 
the finding of a given ratio for the Indian rupee will be lost m the question 
of a worldwide collapse of currencies. 1 think that this question of the rbc 
in prices is a matter of the most extraordinary importance, which all those 
who arc interested in India should press with special vigour. With the 
breaking of the link between sterling and gold last September there was a 
considerable rise in sterling prices and an even more significant rise in rupee 
prices. For the first time for several years. I think I am right in saying* 
there appeared to be some possibility of India's recovery from the trade 
depression into which she had fallen. We must remember that the 
catastrophic fall in prices had come with particular severity on those 
countries which produced mainly raw materials and foodstuffs. There was 
not only an absolute fall in the wholesale level of prices, but an even more 
disastrous fall in the relative level of agricultural prices to the prices of 
manufactures. The position that was created in the first few months after 
voL, mm. 
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the departure of this country from gold wa* quite helpful, but the hopes of 
that early period >eern to have been fading away, largely a* the result of the 
big fall in gold prices which has followed since September* partly caused 
by sterling going off gold. The result is that in India, whereas, when the 
prices rose to many points above the level of September, 1931, trade was 
beginning to move, what has happened now Ls that pikes here and prices 
in India have fallen back again and are very tittle above the level of last 
September, ITicy are very much above the level qf gold prices, because 
gold prices have fallen so far below test September, but sterling rupee prices 
arc now very nearly back to the level of last September. What this, means 
six figures cm be illustrated in thousands of different ways. I have before 
me the figures of exports and imports on merchandise of India for the last 
three years. In the year 192^30 the total exports of merchandise amounted 
to 31S crorcs* while the total impurls were 239 crores, These have fallen 
in the year 1931-32 as re exports to 160 crorcs and as to imports to ra6 crows. 
The figures arc very nearly cut in half in both eases. That fall is partly 
due—in large measure due—to a fall in prices; but it is also due 10 a very 
large fall in volume as a result of the fall in prices, leading to a tremendous 
reduction to the volume of trade in general and of trade between different 
countries. What is happening is that as a result of this tremendous fall 
in prices and consequent impediments to trade* world trade is dwindling 
ed nothing. As has been well said, we may well secure a successful balance 
of trade which is not adverse to any country when no country has any 
export or import trade at all. It will balance at zero. 

This whole question seems to me to be extraordinarily important in regard 
to Indian finance. Sir Arthur jMc Walters has pointed out quite correctly 
that, ii you take the debt of Federal India, ofi the one side, and the assets 
that would presumably be transferred to a Federal Government in India* 
on the other* there is probably no deficit, but more likely some surplus, on 
any reasonable valuation. The whole of India's debt in that sense may be 
said to be productive. It is, as to most of it r covered by the capital of 
commercial concerns—the railways, the post office, and so on—which actually 
bring in the revenue required 10 meet die interest, and the rest of it, l 
believe, is much more than covered by the value of assets which would be 
transferred as part of the machinery of Government to the new Federal 
Government; but I put it on the assumption that yuu base those assets on 
a reasonable basin At the present moment you cannot value any of those 
assets on anything like their cost figure, because the railways are either 
returning a very little net profit or actually earning a leas, and, if you value 
them according to income, they are absurdly below the figures at which 
they stand in the books. The reason why they stand below is this absurd 
fall in wholesale prices. You must get a recovery of prices if you are to 
make the debt of India, internally or externally* reasonably correspond with 
ihe capacity of the Indian people to pay. That applies not only lo India, 
but Hi the whole world. The only alter native, to my mind* to a big recovery 
in wholesale prices such as I am thinking of is the sort of operation that 
has been attempted to some extent in Australia, to some extent in Germany* 
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and that was talked of in this country a year Ago under the name of a 
national treaty, an arrangement by which simultaneously you reduce all 
wages and ail debts* Government or otherwise. If you think at trying to 
carry out any such operation in India* you will agree thin it would produce 
chaos at once* Yet l think that that is die only possible basis on which 
Indians can continue to pay either their internal or their external obligations* 
unless there is a tremendous rise in prices—a very big rise of 20 or 50 per 
cent, from the present figure; a return to something like the 1928-29 figure, 

I make no apology for drawing special attention to this part of die subject, 
because I believe that we cannot usefully discuss any question of arrange¬ 
ments as between the Central Government and the Provinces or Ac Central 
Government and the States on a financial basis, unless you begin with the 
hypothesis that there will have been such a recovery in wholesale prices 
before the Federal Constitution has come into operation, If that rise in 
prices has taken place,, as Sir Arthur says, the Indian financial position is 
intrinsically so strong that,, if the situation is properly handled, she ivill be 
able to take immediate advantage of any improvement when ir comes— 
a position which most countries in the world might envy—because India 
has, thanks to the careful administration of generations of Indian civil 
servants and of Indian administrators, always carried through an extremely 
cautious financial policy. It is possible that at times it might have been a 
little more than cautious; that a little more money spent in development 
might have repaid itself quickly; but there are incidents on the other side, 
such, tor example, as [he one to which Sir Arthur has drawn attention, 
the difficulties that Bombay is under at the present moment of meeting the 
interest and principal on obligations that were undertaken in a spirit of 
perhaps undue optimism ten years ago; so that one has to be oueful when 
one makes a criticism about the absence of enterprise on the part of any 
Indian administrator. India has a very favourable financial position* pro¬ 
vided that there is sonic kind of reasonable sense in the world on the subject 
of wholesale prices* With that rise in prices assumed, I think that one on 
foresee, on the basis of existing taxation, without any very heroic measures 
for new taxation* reasonable arrangement* made for distributing the avail - 
able resources between the Centre ami the Province* and the States and 
giving the Centre a single Budget covering the whole of India—that alone 
would be a considerable advance-based upon Federal institution* and 
Federal taxation governing the whole of India, 

[ admit that I am always a little in trepidation when I hear the suggestion 
made to hand over the income tax to the Provinces, It U true that there 
are many arguments both in theory and in practice for doing it; Imt at 
the same time it h important that the Indian central administration should 
be strong enough to face emergencies, and, if it has to rely solely on customs 
revenue and salt* together with such resources as may be available from jn 
commercial enterprises* then I think that the moment that emergency came 
n would be inevitable that any arrangement that was made that gave the 
Central Government no access to direct taxation in some such form as 
income tax would break down in the emergency. Nevertheless* the jug- 
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gestiou* o£ course, has great merits., in that it equalises the position of the 
Provinces and the States in the matter of income tax and that it gives the 
Provinces what they have certainly lacked hitherto, some reasonably eJnstie 
form of revenue on which they can justifiably go ahead with new develop- 
meats* some of which are tremendously worth following up. 

1 suppose that it really all comes back to this: that* if you can get the 
world back into a state of reason, with prices on a basis that is profitable 
to those whose business it is to be cntErprising* there is some reasonable 
hope that many of the difficulties that we foresee at the moment will settle 
themselves, and India will he able to go ahead with her very hopeful plan 
of Federation on the basis of a financial scheme that is not, as at present it 
inevitably must be on paper, completely bankrupt 

Sir Jahes B*<;ny*te said that it was a great pleasure to him to take a 
personal part in thanking Sir Arthur McWstters for his extraordinarily 
interesting and suggestive paper. How suggestive it was could best be 
appreciated by those who had the fullest knowledge of the subject. Sir 
Arthur had chosen the task of exposition: his paper might be described 
as serving the purpose of an, introduction to the study of the Federal Finance 
Committee's Report, But it could be seen from many passages in the paper 
that Sir Arthur could equally well have discharged the function of advice 
and criticism* The Federal Finance Committee's Report was unquestionably 
a document with a lot of sound work behind it. Every effort had been 
made to gee at the facts and figures of Indian finance; but, expressing his 
own opinions only* he thought that its value was seriously prejudiced by 
the extraordinary decision embodied in the Terms of Reference and alluded 
to in the last paragraph of the Report, that the Committee which was 
appointed to find the facts and figures should not be allowed to draw its 
own cone!nitons from them. Those conclusions were imposed upon iL 
It was required to adopt a series of cuMnd-dxicd propositions regarding 
questions of method and principle which had been devised some time 
before by the Feel Committee sitting in London without facts and figures 
before it. 

It had also been the misfortune of the Committee that it had had to do 
its work, as Sir Arthur had pointed out* tinder utterly abnormal economic 
and financial conditions. The conclusions which it reached, however 
genuine the work behind them, could not but be specula five. It was no 
disparagement of the Committee's work to $ay that. The Chairman indeed, 
as he understood him, look a still broader standpoint—namely, that there 
mmt be a complete change in world conditions before there could be any 
confidence at all as to the financial groundwork on which a Federal system 
could be based. [f ? however, one took the Committee's figures, one would 
find that the Central Government, since it had managed to balance its 
Budget, even under existing conditions, might reasonably hope to have a 
surplus after some degree of world recovery had taken place* The Provinces 
generally were in deficit now and would remain in deficit. The Central 
Government mmt T therefore, help the Provinces. They would find on the 
Committee’, figure that at the outset of Federation, or within a few years 
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later, postulating a moderate degree of recovery in world conditions, the 
Federal Gavernmem—or ** [he Government of India " to use a neutral 
term—could spare for the Provinces certainly nor more than half the 
income tax, and that* if that could be done, both the Federal Government 
and the Provinces would start on an even keel with fair prospects ahead 
That was as far as the Committee'* findings of fact carried them. 

The key proposition in the Committee's Report was that you should go 
further than the facts and work no the complete transfer of income tax to 
the Provinces. The Chairman had already touched on that subject and 
indicated only a moderate degree of content with that proposition. He 
(the speaker) felt a very high degree of discontent. He thought that on 
general broad grounds it was not to be thought o t that the future Federal 
Government of three hundred and fifty millions of people in India was 
likely to be able to dispense permanently with such a tax as income 
tax. Rut if this was too a priori a way of treating the matter, let 
them look at the figures which the Committee had been expressly set up to 
find. They would find, as he had said, that there was no probability of 
its being possible to dispense with income tax completely. Equally, if they 
looked at purely fiscal considerations, which Sir Arthur had brought very 
dearly before them, it wa 5 manifestly unsafe for a protectionist Government 
to rely so predominantly on the Customs head without having the income 
tax to supplement iL 

Lastly, there was a point which he had not seen previously mentioned in 
any of the published discussions, and which seemed to be a point of sub¬ 
stance and to have an important bearing on the question of the co-operadon 
of the Indian States. He would put it in this way: that the yield of the 
income tax is the primary security for the service of die Pr^Federation debt. 
Tli ls would easily be appreciated if they imagined the Indian States refusing, 
as they were admittedly entitled to refuse, to share in the responsibility for 
the Pre-Federation debt, which was a purely British Indian obligation. In 
that event if would be necessary, in addition to the Federal Budget, in 
which the jointly contributed revenue such as customs and salt would come, 
to have also a special British Indian Budget. It would be very unfortunate 
of course, but if die States refused to share the debt, that is what would 
happen. There would have to be a separate Central Budget to provide for 
the service of the purely British Indian debt and certain other expenditure 
from purely British Indian sources of revenue. He could not go into the 
details of that matter, but it was a clear and readily established point that, 
if you had to have that separate Budget, you could not possibly dispense 
with income tax; you could nor solely depend on odds and ends, like the 
capricious profits on currency or the surplus railway revenue which hail 
recently sunk to nothing. These would not be sufficient in amount or 
stable enough to rely upon. So far as he could estimate, they could not 
think of carrying on that separate Indian Budget without reserving per¬ 
manently to the Central Government of India at least half the income tax. 

By not assuming responsibility for the debt, therefore, the Indian States 
would have this advantage: There would be a separate antecedent British 
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Indian responsibility for the debt, secured primarily by the revenue from 
income tax. Only an denial or prospective default could raise the question 
of A& 4 .ndia coming to the rescue of British India; that is, of the taxes, such 
as customs and salr. to which the States also c&ntnhutcd f bemj^ called in 
aid ot the purdy British Indian revenues. It was only by assuming that 
the Indian States would agree to surrender this advantageous position that 
the idea of transferring the whole of the income tax to the Provinces could 
enter into practical politics at all. Why should the States agreeP Only 
because they had not realised what were the implications of what was 
proposed to than. 

This was the real crux of the debt question, and not the interesting but 
academic point of whether the unproductive debt was covered by assets. 
If the defat question was faced, he thought that it would be seen that the 
only fair basis on which the States could be asked to share responsibility— 
and it was most desirable that they should do—was that the Government 
of India should in any case retain the share of the income tax which It 
would have to retain if this ctHspcratiDn were refused. He knew very well 
that it was considered anomalous that an income tax raised wholly in 
British India should be made a Federal head of revenue; but it was an 
exactly parallel anomaly that a British Indian debt should be made a 
Federal liability. The two anomalies were intimately connected. You 
could reject them both or you could embody them both in your system. 
You could not, in logic or fairness to the States, reject the one and 
acquiesce in the other. 

Professor J. Owtoan said that he would Hke to express his admiration of 
the pper to which they had listened. Sitr Arthur had shown not only the mam 
features of the principles involved in that very vast subject, but also a good 
deal of the actual working of the financial machinery both present and the 
machinery which would have to be built for the federation. In view of the 
comprehensive character of the paper, all that he could do was to add rather 
a few general remarks. The infinite practical difficulty of the problem of 
devising a system of Federal finance for India was brought home to him 
very strongly as he sat through all the meetings of the Peel Committee in 
the Round-Table Conference last year, Reading the Percy Report, it 
seemed to him that really all the practical difficulties worn ttilj ahead of 
them. All that had been done so far had been to acquire a very useful body 
of knowledge and to clear their minds as to some, at any rate, of the prin¬ 
ciples, He could assure Sir James Brunyate that the question of whether 
the Pne-Federal debt was covered by assets or not was very far from being 
an academic question; in fact, a good deal of the discussion in the Peel 
Committee had turned on that very point, and certain of the new elements of 
the Federation had made it quite dear that they were not inclined to cake 
responsibility for any Fre-Federation debt that was not covered by assets. 
Sir Arthur had very rightly, in his concluding remarks and generally 
throughout the paper, laid great stress on the need for caution„ because whac 
they were surveying in this subject was not a field or a scries of static 
bodies; It was a flux. The Report of the Percy Committee p again quite 
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nghlly t showed the extreme undesirability of being dogmatic on any one 
ol the dements oE the future Federal finances of India. Sir Arthur had 
shown them the immense importance of customs in the future revenues 
of die Federation, He for one regarded the whole future of Indian fiscal 
policy as very doubtful, because already in the Assembly from time to time 
a very strong divergence of opinion between Protectionist Provinces and 
Free Trade Provinces of India had dcvelopcd t and he was sure that once 
India got an autonomous Government, one of the first real divisions between 
political parties would be on that very question of Free Trade and Pro¬ 
tection. 

He thought dm he need not mention the entirely artificial state of feeling 
with regard to the salt taxes, which made the future of that also very 
doubtful,. 

He would like to say one more thing; the fundamtnial structure of the 
Federal Constitution, which was not yet settled, was going to have a very 
important bearing on the subject of Federal finance. By that he meant 
that one of die crucial points in Hindu-Muslim differences with regard to 
the future Constitution in India rested in the status to be given to the 
constituent Provinces. The Muslims wanted the Provinces to be as fully 
autonomous as the States in the United States of America or Australia or 
the Cantons In Switzerland, [f they had their way, a good deal of what 
Sir Arthur had been telling the meeting about in his paper might have to 
be changed. For example, the Provinces, if they assumed autonomy of that 
description, would have the last word in what sort of contributions they 
would pay, and* if it came to the Federal Government, as Sir Arthur had 
&aid, in times of emergency demanding contributions from the Provinces* 
they might or might not get them. The history of Federal income tax in 
the United States of America and in Switzerland illustrated quite dearly 
what he meant 

He drew the attention of the meeting to this because it did seem to him 
that the most valuable part of Sir Arthur's paper was the full reasons which 
he had given for extreme caution and ot solving nothing by force—un^ 
ravelling the Gordian knot rather than cutting il 

The Lecturer, in replying to the discussion, said: I have no imenuon 
at this late hour of detaining you for more than a few minutes; but 1 
should like to say* in the first place, Mr, Chairman, how very much I value 
the fact of being associated with you again in the field of Indian finance 
and how grateful I am to you for having come here this afternoon, more 
particularly because, after listening to your remarks, I think that they put 
in a very dear, and 1 might almost say dramatic, manner what J regard as 
the most important aspect of this whole question—that is, that until world 
conditions improve we must proceed with caution; you, sir, correlated 
this particularly with the vital question of price- !cvd r which makes it 
much more intelligible to us alt We have to build slowly, I think* and it 
may be several years or it may be a longer time—who knows?—but until 
the Governments of India are in a position, in a recovering world, at least 
to balance their Budgets, I do not set much prospect of fundamental im- 
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provcmeni. At the same time, I personally remain a firm optimist regard¬ 
ing the potion of India financially. There arc few eoumfi« in the world 
so strongly placed as India. It is a country where the wealth is recreated 
yearly from the soilL It is a country where you have an intelligent and 
hard-working people. It is a country where, given proper management, 
theft is reason to suppose that it will recover more quickly from the 
present depression than almost any other country. At the same time, every¬ 
one who has spoken this afternoon has illustrated in their own different 
way what J tried to make the basis of my paper—thar is* the need for 
cautious and gradual development. If that is kept in view I see no reason 
why anyone should be disappointed or depressed because immediate results 
may be difficult to obtain. We have to build slowly, and I think that, if 
we do so, we shall build successfully. 

Sir Lotus Dan r said that, on behalf of himself and the meeting, he would 
like to thank the lecturer for enlightening them about the very extraordinary 
financial questions that at present existed in India, He had no hesitation 
in saying that Sir Arthur's paper was probably one of the very best that had 
ever been read to the East India Association. It put the whole of the facts 
of Indian finance before the meeting in such a way that any intelligent 
person could really get some sort of idea of what had happened in India 
and why they were in such great difficulties at present. Possibly he was 
out of date. He left India in 1913, the year in which, the lecturer had 
informed diem, all pre-existing debt charges in India had been wiped 
out by the value of productive assets. He thought that all civilians of his 
standing might be proud of that result. 

Since that time things had gone from bad to worse. It might not be the 
fault of the administrators who succeeded; but he did think they were a 
little rash, in the same way as people in this country had been. They had 
made wholesale increases in the salary of Government servants in India 
without correlating them to the prices of food grains, and that was one 
cause of the embarrassments of the Government of India, They had a 
very good object-lesson before them. There was a fixed land revenue in 
India, upon which the Government of India so much depended, which was 
re Luted to the price of food grains, and the greatest care had been taken 
to see that that relation was kept intact !£ they had done something of 
the same kind in connection whh increased salaries it would have been a 
very good thing. Probably three-quarters of the salaries in India, down to 
the lower grades of officials, were affected by the price of food grains, and 
it would have been possible to revise the salaries more easily, as land 
revenue assessments could be revised today if there was a fall in prices. 

Another thing which had been brought out and which he was very 
pleased to see was this. For a great many years, basing his arguments on 
thi: great imports of sovereigns and bullion and old hoards of indestructible 
gold, he had preached upon the subject of the enormous amount of gold 
that there was in India, Quite recently a very distinguished banker in this 
country thought that he was perhaps a litde over-sanguine. Since that 
time he had noticed that die experts had put their heads together and come 
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to the conclusion that the hoards of gold in India must Ik taken to be 
somewhere near £6 q^goo k ooq or so, which was the figure that he had 
suggested. About £50,000,000 had already come home since we went off 
the gold standard. There was in Tndia an enormous basis of gold which, 
some day or another, would be utilized to help Tndia out of the difficulties 
in which she xvas at present. 

Then they had the salt tax. Sir Arthur MeWatters* story upon the 
subject was excel lent. People here had the idea that the salt tax was a 
grievous imposition because it taxed one of the vital necessities of life. 
They did not realize that the tax was so infinitesimal that it did not affect 
the ordinary people of India at ilL Them were difficulties in the Punjab, 
where there were salt mines and the people's houses were built on salt. Ic 
was a technical offence that a man should gather up the salt from the 
ground and use it to go with his food. No one thought of interfering with 
that sort of thing today. -As long as. the Salt Law was sensibly administered 
in the right way there was nothing wrong with the tax, and Lt was an 
excellent source of revenue. He thought that those at the meeting might 
get people in this country to understand that the salt tax was not a grievous 
burden. Owners of large herds might fed the duty, but commercial salt 
was sold at an exceedingly low rale, and special arrangements were made. 
Save for political motives, there was nothing in the agitation against the tax. 

Being a non-smoker and having lived much among Sikhs who did not 
smoke* he had always recommended a tax upon tobacco in India. They 
should tax it by an acreage rate in the same way as they taxed opium. 
There was no reason why they should not tax tobacco in India. Muslims 
even regarded tobacco as a dulling influence on agricultural energy. It 
would bring in an enormous amount of revenue. He hoped that a tobacco 
tax would be seriously considered. 

He entirely agreed with Sir Arthur Me Walters that* if things were 
managed cautiously and gradually, in the way in which Indian administra¬ 
tion always had been conducted up to the present time, there was no reason 
why Indian finances should not be put in the position in which they were 
at one time, when they were a wonder and a source of envy to most 
financiers. 

The CiiAiPUt^Nk in thanking the meeting on behalf of the lecturer and 
himself* said that he did not mean to suggest that the tremendous fall in 
prices and the need for their rising was a reason for delay in introducing 
Federal institutions and a new Cunsthutioo into India; but it seemed to be 
a reason for doing something quickly here and all over the world to save 
the whole world from collapse. 
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(Indian Trade Commissioner) 

Before I get down to the main subject of my talk, which is 
11 India's Place in World Trade/' I wish to secure, if I ean s your 
consent to two propositions which are necessary to my treatment 
of the theme. One of these propositions is rather self-evident, but 
it is, all the same, very frequently forgotten or overlooked; the 
other is not at all self-evident—indeed* it is highly controversial 
and may not appeal to you at all—but it is nevertheless a proposi¬ 
tion which requires cons cam examination and cross-examination 
and re-examination s so that if we do not accept it as statcd s wc 
may at any rate agree with some of the qualifications with which 
it may be accepted. 

My first proposition, the self-evident one, is simply this. Trade 
is very complex. The economists try so hard to make it simple 
by talking of trade as if it were merely an exchange of goods and 
services between two countries, A and B, that we are apt some¬ 
times to forget that the trade of any one country, if it is to be 
estimated at its proper worth, must be taken in its relationship 
with world trade—that is, with world demands and world 
supplies, world stocks and world prices. There is no need to 
allow this world aspect of trade to confuse us—indeed, it can be 
viewed in such a way that it really simplifies instead of compli¬ 
cating our problem. Each country is in direct commercial rela¬ 
tions with every other country—some important, others obviously 
less important—and therefore if, for the sake of convenience, we 
isolate the more important lines of trade, it is only in order to 
inspect them for a little and then replace them carefully in their 
proper places in the whole picture-problem of world trade. But 
the sum of a country's trade is dearly of more importance than 
the individual items which compose it. That is the self-evident 
proposition. 
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New Factors 

Now I turn to the proposition which is not so self-evident— 
indeed, it is highly controversial. Let me put it in this way. The 
pre-war order of things, in the sphere of trade, has gone and has 
gone for good. We arc faced with an entirely new set of factors, 
in conditions which arc new; and the new problems which result 
require new methods of attack and treatment in order that new 
solutions may be found. There 1 have stated my proposition, 
not very scientifically, perhaps, but 1 have stated it in its most 
extreme form of malice aforethought. I want you to turn it over 
in your minds. None of you, L hope, will accept it exactly as 
stated, because obviously it goes too far. Some of you may think 
that on the whole it contains a good deal of truth; others may 
think of the old French saying that “ the more things change the 
more they remain the same," and may vehemently deny that it 
has any foundation of truth at all. 

My proposition obviously goes too far, and requires some son 
of qualification before it can be accepted. So let me try to restate it 
in a more moderate and perhaps more acceptable form. We arc 
always tempted to measure post-war trade developments by com¬ 
parison with pre-war trade conditions, as if the latter had been in 
some mysterious way static and fixed, and afforded a convenient 
yard-stick for the measurements of post-war developments. To 
my mind this may be convenient up to a certain point, but if we 
press the analogy too far we shall find ourselves led by blind 
alleys to false conclusions—if, indeed, a blind alky can lead any¬ 
where 1 We have got to think out our modem problems as 
entirely new problems, demanding new care, new thoughtfulness, 
new methods, and therefore new solutions. 1 do not say that the 
old economic principles are not just as potent as they used to be. 
What I do say is that we must be extremely careful how we apply 
them to the new conditions which exist today. Economic prin¬ 
ciples arc just as effective guides as ever they were, but if there is 
one thing certain in this uncertain world, it is that from new 
materials in new environments they will point the way to new 
methods and new solutions. 
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India's Sthong Position 

The place of a country in the hierarchy of trade depends partly 
on the capacity of other countries to absorb its goods, partly on 
its own independence of other countries, and its capacity to meet 
its own most vital requirements. From both points of view India 
is in a strong position. She holds one absolute monopoly— 
namely, jute—which is commercially grown nowhere else in the 
world and for wdlieh no general substitute has yet been found. 
Some of jute's competitors, as for instance hemp, are cheaper but 
not so good—others, like paper or cotton, arc perhaps equally 
good for some uses, but more expensive. But besides jute there 
are a number of commodities which, though not monopolies, 
India produces Ln greater abundance and more suitably than other 
countries. Shellac is one—goatskins, teak, mica are examples, 
and yet other instances could he cited. These are all essential to 
many industries of the Western world, but arc not widely pro¬ 
duced in the West. 

Now let us take her vital requirements from abroad. So far as 
foodstuffs are concerned, India is independent of foreign supplies 
of food-grains, such as rice and wheat. She is both an exporter 
and an importer of fruits, vegetables, and spices and the general 
run of foodstuffs which are conveniently classified under the 
head of “ provisions of these she imports more than she ex¬ 
ports, but not by much. She is at present largely dependent on 
Java for sugar, but under the new sugar tariff she will probably 
sooner or later grow sufficient sugar for all her requirements. 
Now we come to clothing—chiefly cotton textiles. Before the 
war India imported annually about 3,000 million yards of cloth 
and produced 2,000 million for herself, half in her own mills 
and half by hand-looms. She now imports less than i,ooo million 
yards and produces 3,000 million in her own mills and between 
1,000 and a,ooo million by hand-looms. So far as raw cotton is 
concerned she produces more than enough for her own needs. 
She is self-sufficient (and more) in coal and metallic ores, in oil¬ 
seeds, hides and skins, wool, rubber, and timber. Her chief re¬ 
quirements from abroad arc in the more finished classes of manu- 
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factored goods, such 3 S machinery, hardware, iron and steel 
manufactures, dyes and certain chemicals, motor-cars, railway 
vehicles, and railway and mill stores generally. She is short of 
mineral oils and must import kerosene, fuel, and lubricating oils 
to supplement her own production. 

We arc now in a position to strike some sort of balance. It 
really comes to this, that India is mainly dependent on the West 
for highly finished goods necessary to her own transport or in¬ 
dustrial requirements in their most advanced form. For the 
absolute necessities of food and clothing and structural materials 
of the simplest classes, whether cement, iron, or timber, she is 
either self-sufficient or well on the road to that state. On the 
other hand, the West is largely dependent on India for a number 
of materials which it does not produce at all for itself, or does 
not produce in sufficient quantities for its own needs. Indeed, 
it is a striking feature of this trade-picture how little India’s 
exports compete with the native production of Western countries. 
In this she has 3 distinct advantage over South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand, which are also largely dependent on European 
and American markets, but which export much that is distinctly 
European in character, such as meat, dairy products, fruit, and 
wine. In one other respect, too, India has an advantage over her 
rivals in the southern hemisphere, that none of her staple exports 
consists of perishables requiring expensive methods of transport. 


The Future 

We have thus sketched in the main outlines of our picture, 
which show's us how India stands in relation to the world’s trade. 
Now I wish to be a little more venturesome and to frame some 
sort of estimate of the future. If we have stated our premises 
correctly, what sort of deductions can wc draw from them? It 
is at this point that we turn to our second proposition. What is 
the general trend of the world’s trade and how can India best 
take advantage of it? Arc we tending towards a return to the 
more or less even balance of commercial forces to which the 
world was so accustomed in pre-war days? Or are wc tending 
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to throw out new forms which call for new methods, new adjust¬ 
ments, and new solutions? 

Everybody remembers how effectually in pre-war days the laws 
of demand and supply seemed to dominate all markets. Any 
increase of output of any commodity, whether of agricultural 
crops such as wheat and rice, of plantation products like tea or 
sugar or rubber, of minerals or of manufactured goods—any in¬ 
crease of output tended to reduce prices and so to stimulate 
demands which gradually increased until the excess was absorbed. 
It is true that equilibrium was never really attained or attainable. 
But it is equally true that the word “ normal” had in those days 
a positive and practical meaning; and what it meant was simply 
this, that any tendency of production or stocks to increase or to 
decrease set in motion machinery—drat is to say, counter- 
tendencies—which, the greater the deviation, exercised a propor¬ 
tionally stronger pull back towards prior conditions—I will not 
say “ normal ” conditions, for that is begging the question, but 
“ prior ” conditions. In other words, every' deviation automatic¬ 
ally brought about, sooner or later, its own readjustment. 

Today the picture is very different. Today’s normal is simply 
the abnormal, and so far from trying to get back to “ prior " 
conditions, all countries are trying as hard as they can to escape 
from them towards some ideal situation only dimly visualized, a 
situation in which each and every country exports more than it 
imports, in which creditor countries receive back the sums they 
have lent, but not in goods or services (for that would reduce 
their own employment returns), nor in gold (for they already 
hold the bulk of the world’s gold), nor in the debtors’ currency 
for it is of no use to them—a situation, in short, in which the 
absence of purchasing-power discourages consumption, piles up 
stocks and reduces prices, while the fall of prices curtails employ¬ 
ment and thus still further reduces purchasing-power. And so 
the vicious circle continues. 
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Purchasing-Power 

How is India weathering the economic blizzard? As a matter 
of fact, there are several lessons to be learnt from India's trade 
which are of considerable value in the light which they throw 
upon world trade. India's exports, as we have already seen, 
consist largely of raw materials or semi-manufactures, while her 
imports consist chiefly of goods carried to an advanced stage of 
manufacture. Now one of the outstanding features of India's 
trade since the war has been that the prices of the agricultural 
and mineral products, which she exports in such large quantities, 
arc too low relatively to the prices of the manufactures which she 
imports. Taking pre-war price-levels at too, India's exports 
(that is to say, her staple products) stood at 140 in 1920-1921, while 
in the same year the average price of her staple imports was 
represented by the figure 237. 

There is a difference here, you wilt see, of nearly too points 
to India’s disadvantage, and she would have had to export in that 
year nearly twice as much in order to buy the quantities of im¬ 
ports to which she had been accustomed. But the capacity of the 
world’s markets to absorb India’s exports is not unlimited. The 
inevitable result was that in the following year, 1921-1922, India 
imported less from abroad, for her own purchasing-power was 
reduced, and also exported less, for the purchasing-power of her 
principal customers was also reduced. And so the dreary suc¬ 
cession of reduced imports and exports continued, with brief and 
spasmodic recoveries, until the lowest point hitherto attained was 
reached last year. 

Nevertheless, there is one bright spot in the otherwise gloomy 
picture. The index-numbers representing the average prices of 
India’s staple imports and exports are certainly drawing closer 
together. If you examine them over a series of years you find 
that they draw gradually closer together and then suddenly, 
every three years or so, they jerk violently apart as if their 
approximation had gone too far. After the jerk they begin to 
approximate again slowly, and it is certainly a hopeful sign that 
last year a margin of only ten points separated them. Let us hope 
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that this margin will disappear soon, for so long as it continues 
the purchasing-power on both sides—both of India and of her 
customers — is subject to a strain which checks the free flow of 
trade. This situation is not, of course, peculiar to India, but 
might be illustrated from the experience of other countries too. 
After all, the agriculturists and the manufacturers arc each other’s 
best customers, and the profits of each depend on the purchasing- 
power of the other. 

Another feature of India’s trade which has a world bearing is 
the gap which exists between the prices of wholesale and retail 
goods. Perhaps 11 lag ” would be a better term to use in this con¬ 
nection til an “ gap.” Retail prices do follow wholesale prices down¬ 
wards, but only after a considerable interval. For example, when 
the wholesale price of tea fell, as it did in 1929 and again in 1930, 
it was a long time before retail prices in the United Kingdom fol¬ 
lowed suit. Bur the successful application of the laws of demand 
and supply insists that the retail consumer shall get the benefit 
of a fall in price, for only so will demands be quickened and only 
by quickened demands will the producer recover, in increased 
sales, the benefit which he had previously lost in lower prices. 
Nowadays, when the reduction of price does reach the retail pur¬ 
chaser, it finds his general purchasing-power reduced, so that his 
response to lower retail prices is nil. This tendency might be 
illustrated from other commodities besides tea which India sells 
wholesale for retail consumption in the West—for example, coffee 
and rice. One can only repeat in regard to it—what was very 
trenchantly observed by a well-known economist only a few weeks 
ago—that science seems to have concentrated on the methods of 
production of goods at the expense of their distribution. When we 
arrive at really scientific methods of wholesale and retail distri¬ 
bution we shall find that a great deal of waste is excluded from 
our day-to-day domestic expenditure. 

I have spoken of the wide margin which exists nowadays be¬ 
tween the prices of raw materials and of manufactures, and again 
of the margin between wholesale and retail prices. There are 
many other gaps which 1 could enumerate, which contribute to¬ 
wards the inconsistencies and disabilities of modern trade—for 
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example, the gap between rural and urban wages, between price- 
levels in gold-standard countries and price-levels in sterling- 
standard countries, between the prices of high and low grades of 
tile same classes of goods. There is no doubt that, under ordinary 
competitive conditions, these inconsistencies will ultimately adjust 
themselves. But the process of readjustment is painful and slow', 
and it is difficult to realize that readjustment is actually going on 
in the background when our immediate foreground is so fully 
occupied with the steady sagging of prices and all the misery 
attendant on worldwide unemployment. Let me turn now to 
the future and sec in what direction lies the best hope of a re¬ 
covery of stable conditions, for India and for world trade generally. 

The Ioeal op Stability 

It is at this point that certain important and obvious factors 
seem to stand obstinately forth, which preclude our ever going 
back to pre-war solutions of our difficulties. The ultimate ideal 
at which we aim is certainly the same as that which—elusive as 
it is—seems from our modern standpoint to have been so suc¬ 
cessfully achieved pre-war, namely, the ideal of stability. Then 
the vicissitudes and fluctuations of daily trade, serious though they 
were at times, and even disastrous to individuals and groups, were 
yet but incidents in a long stretch of orderly and progressive trade. 
Production and consumption seem in those days to have advanced 
step by step, and if either moved too far or too fast it was only 
for a time, until the other eventually caught it up. That ideal 
of stability is still before our minds’ vision. But if we are to 
attain it, it seems likely that we must arrive by routes quite dif¬ 
ferent from the broad highway of pre-war economies. Let me try 
to explain in a few words what seem to me to be essential dif¬ 
ferences between the general trade situation as it was then and 
as it is now; and if some of these differences seem to you to be 
psychological rather than material, please be patient and remem¬ 
ber that the psychological is just as important in trade matters 
as it is in ever/day human life. As the schoolboy once said, with 
a surprising grasp of realities: '‘There are some things so big 
that they arc almost invisible." 
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One of these new factors is the immense size of the stocks of 
some primary commodities. I do not mean to say that huge 
stocks of cotton and wheat, coffee and sugar and rubber were 
unknown in Victorian and Edwardian days. Indeed they were, 
but in those days they were much kss in evidence, more widely 
spread, and therefore less trenchant in their effect on demand. 
The truth is that the speculator of pre-war days—that much-abused 
benefactor of commercial humanity—was the safety-valve who 
provided a convenient outlet for congested stocks. It was he who 
plucked up courage and bought when prices were low. It was 
he who foretold new demands and who sold on a rising market; 
who thus prevented prices from falling too tow, by buying when 
others were timid, and who made his profit by selling as prices 
recovered, and thus checked their too rapid rise. Nowadays the 
speculator scarcely exists in the old sense of the term, with the 
result that stocks accumulate and depress all markets. As matters 
stand, in June, 193a, India is fortunate in having produced a com¬ 
paratively small cotton crop, so that her stocks of raw mutton, 
though heavy, arc not immoderately so. But America is in the 
far worse position of having just about one year’s supply of cotton 
in hand as the moment for harvesting another year’s supply 
approaches. It would be untrue to say that the world has not, 
on many occasions pre-war, carried more than a year's supply of 
American cotton from one season to the next. But that carry¬ 
over was dispersed through many hands. The novelty of the 
present situation arises from the fact that stocks of primary pro¬ 
ducts are now left upon die hands of the producer or his agents, 
and in many cases the burden can only be borne with State assist¬ 
ance, The knowledge of die existence of these stocks depresses 
prices, and because prices arc falling the consuming interests buy 
from hand to mouth, stocks accumulate, and so the merry-go- 
round continues. 

State Intervention’ 

1 spoke just now of State assistance in the carrying of stocks. 
That is only one of many directions in which the State inter¬ 
feres—with the most benevolent intentions in the world—in the 
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course of trade. In some directions that interference is highly suc¬ 
cessful. In India, for example, in 1930, the Bengal Government 
advised the cultivators to grow less jute, with the result that last 
year’s crop was about half the normal size and was reasonably 
adjusted to world demands. This year they have done the same, 
so that even if the jute-mills, which have till now been working 
part time, go on to full time working again, the results are not 
likely to be serious, for this year’s crop will probably again be 
a light one. 

But in many directions the interference of States has been little 
short of disastrous to world trade—particularly on the Continent. 
It began with post-war inflation. It proceeded with high tariffs. 
High tariffs encouraged subsidies on exports and all kinds of re¬ 
taliatory dumping. From high tariffs and dumping emerged die 
quota system for restricting imports; and now the control of 
foreign exchanges, which leaves you free to sell to a country but 
successfully prevents you from getting any payments for what 
you sell. Creditor States should, strictly speaking, encourage im¬ 
ports and discourage their own exports, particularly to debtor 
States. But the results on their own industries would be so ruinous 
that they take, on the contrary, artificial measures to stimulate 
exports, even at the risk of restricting the debtor’s capacity to 
repay. 

The fact is that the majority of our economic troubles nowa¬ 
days seem to arise from our having lost the secret of die old in¬ 
stinctive recovery of equilibrium. It is said in the world of 
medical science that we are progressing from instinctive towards 
conscious control of our bodily functions; and the case is cited 
of our powers of balance—that we tend to rely less and less on 
the delicate internal mechanism with which Nature has provided 
us and which tells us when our bodies are in correct physical 
balance—and to rely more and more on conscious deductions from 
our visual organs. And many other instances might be quoted 
of the gradual supersession of instinct by habits consciously 
acquired. Somewhat the same sort of development appears to be 
going on in the world of trade. Our reactions to trade stimuli 
seem to be growing more conscious and less instinctive. The law's 
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of demand and supply arc no less active and influential than they 
were. But their operation seems to be retarded by deliberate 
efforts to get round them. We fight hard to prevent bankrupt 
(or nearly bankrupt) firms from going under. We do our utmost 
to renew credits to debtor countries whose present capacity to pay 
is certainly nil. We strive to maintain wages because we know 
the immense hardships involved in a reduction of the standard of 
living. In pre-war days the debtor and the bankrupt would have 
been allowed to sink out of sight, and the standard of living was 
then in closer relation than it is now to profit-earning capacity. 

Conscious Control 

We seem, therefore, to have entered an era of what might be 
called conscious economics. And the great difficulty which arises 
in this transition from instinctive to conscious control of economic 
forces is that the knowledge required to make a success of con¬ 
scious control is far greater than that required for instinctive con¬ 
trol, On all sides we read and hear of the increasing demand for 
statistical information- Our crop reports have come to be extra¬ 
ordinarily prompt and accurate. 1 do not say that there are not 
many gaps still to be filled. But on the whole we know far better 
and far quicker than ever before what is going on all over the 
world in the production of staple crops. The same might be said 
of mineral and timber production. The progress of science has 
been enormous, and every day sees many units added to the sum 
total of our knowledge of economic facts and methods. 

There is, therefore, much to be said on behalf of those econo¬ 
mists who urge that our best guarantee for the successful solution 
of our economic problems lies in the adoption of the method 
known as “ planning." In other words, we have definitely lost 
our old instinctive controls and must set ourselves to acquire that 
knowledge and that co-operation on which alone our new powers 
of conscious control can be exercised with some hope of success. 
We must progress to greater and greater perfection of technique, 
more wide and more accurate knowledge, and thus a greater sure¬ 
ness of touch in our control of economic forces. 

Here again we are at once faced wdth a serious problem. 
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" P lanning ” is all very well, but the success of planning depends 
largely on the actions of other people over whom we have no 
control. This question raises issues too wide to be broached at 
the end of a talk which has already, perhaps, been drawn out too 
long. Let me suggest, however, that in future it will not suffice 
to do our planning on national lines. National planning must, 
of course, come first, but let that be only the foundation on which 
to build an international superstructure. 

Broad Conclusions 

To sum up, then, our ideal is, as in pre-war days, stability. We 
can no longer hope to attain this ideal by the old instinctive econo¬ 
mic methods, by reactions to environment as automatic as those 
which actuated our primitive ancestors in a state of nature. Wc 
have eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledge and henceforth 
our control of economic laws and facts must be conscious and 
deliberate. The old doctrine of laissez-faire was good in its way, 
but it was cruel and wasteful, and must give way to methods 
planned with a closer attention to humanitarian principles. It is 
no use our protesting that economics are too strong for us. That 
sort of protest carries no conviction in the long run, for it denies 
to the collective spirit of mankind the power to alter consciously 
what it has developed instinctively. Certainly competition must 
remain as an inspiring and encouraging principle of economic 
life, but competition controlled and rendered all the more effective 
because it is subservient to the collective interests of humanity 
working co-operatively and constructively towards a common goal. 
To this national and international consummation India, which 
has already shown other world States that she can protect her 
own industries sandy and rationally, and is recognized by the 
League of Nations and the International Labour Office as one of 
the foremost countries of industrial and commercial importance, 
may be expected to contribute much from her own resources and 
experience. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A meeting of the Association was held at the Cas ton Hall* S.W, Ji on 
Tuesday June I4, 193a, at which a lecture was given by Mr. H. A. F. 
Lindsay, c.i.l, c.i,e, i*cj* Sir Walter Wilson was tn die chair, and the 
following ladies and gentlemen* amongst others, were present: 

The Maharaja Dhiraja Bahadur of Burdw r an* g.c.I-E-,, je.c.a.i. s the Chief 
Sahcb of tehaikaxanjip Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayac Khan* r.^t.E., 
c,r.e.* mv.o., Sir John Kerr, x.c.sa*, k.c.t.e*, Sir James MacKcnna, c.t.e., 
Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Duncan Maepherson, c4,E. r Sir Amberson 
Marten, Sir Mancherfee Bhownaggrce, k.c.i.e., Sir James Walker, e.c.i.f., 
Sir Ernest Hoison, K.e.s.1., q.b.e.* Sir Ness Wadla, e.be., c,i.e. t The 
Marchioness of Reading, Lady Scott Moncrieff. Mr. ft N. Hutchinson, 

O. I.E., Mr. ft V. Briscoe, c.si^, c.ie, Mr. F- G, Pratt, e.ix, Mr. V, 
Boalihp c.i.e^ Mr. A. Porteous, c4,e«* Mr* L. F, Rushbrook Williams, 
c.ilx., Mr. John Ross* t.s.o., Sardar Bahadur Shiv Dev Singh Uberok Mr. 
F. A. T* Phillips, Colonel W. G. Hamilton* Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Mr, John 
dc La ValettCj Mr + F + J. P, Richter, Mr. H. M. Wiltmott, Mr. Joseph Nissim, 
Mr. E. Esdailc, Mrs. Jackson* Mr. W, Raj wade. Miss M. Sorahji, Mr. 
T. A. H. Way, Mr. P. K. Duti* Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Harris* the Hon. Emily 
Kitinairdp Miss Gossett, Mr. C. A, Mchla, Mr. H. B. Edwards, Mr. G. F. 
Folley, Mr. L M, Holms, Mr. P. K. Wattal, Mr. P. Datta, Mrs. Watkins, 
Mr. A. C* Brown. Miss L. Sorabji. Mr. A. Angadi. Mr. R. W. Brock* Mr. 
J. F. Sale, Miss E, L. Cur Deis* Mr* Frederick Grubb, Mrs. Dreschfidd* Mr. 

P. K. Seshadri Aiyangar, Mr. and Mrs. E, C. Wrench* Mr. Hayles, Mrs. 
Musgiave, Kunwar Jagdish Prasad* c.s.r., Mrs. Arthur Wontner, and Mr, 
F. H. Brown* c.i.e., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman ^ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have to apologize to you for 
the absence of Sir Fadamji GinwaLi* who it was Erst intended should 
occupy the chair this afternoon. He has, however, been called away to 
Sweden, for which I ant very sorry* because I am sure ivc should all have 
enjoyed listening to the remarks which be would have made on the subject 
of today s lecture; he had so much experience of India's trade while a 
member of the Indian Tariff Board. 

(The paper was then read.) 

Sir Thoscas Aivscouoh, RM. Senior Trade Commissioner In Tndia and 
Ceylon* wrote to the Hon. Secretary 1 

" WiU fl«* «P«» my sincere regm that, owing to an important 
conference at die Board of Trade, I shall not he able to be present today 
to support my old friend and colleague Mr, Lindsay. 

" 1 ' vouW ,ikc to »y. hoover, that [ have read with pleasure his most 
interesting and able paper, which should stimulate a most useful discus- 
sioti. Those of us who have been in the East for the best part of our 
lives are rather too apt unconsciously to compare present-day economic 
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phenomena with die conditions prevailing before the war as if those ton- 
ditions represented a static condition oi affairs. We ace prone to overlook 
the fact that, while it is true basic economic laws still continue to govern 
human activities, we arc tending, as our lecturer says* to throw" out new- 
forms which call for new methods, new adjustment^ and new solutions. 
Mr. Lindsay, by his lucid exposition* has done a great service in helping 
us to clear our minds with regard to the new problems and the possible 
lines their solution will follow/, 

hH One thing is certain, and it Is this : In the new economic world which is 
shaping the position of India ks assured. As the Honourable the Finance 
Member so truly stated in his Budget speech last March : 

l+ + If we look around the world in the present time of difficulty we may 
fairly claim that there is no country in the world whose intrinsic financial 
position is sounder or whose ultimate prospect of economic advance in the 
future is more bright/ ps 

The Chairman : We have now bad the opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Lindsay's most interesting paper on 41 India's Place in World Trade," a 
subject upon which he is particularly qualified to speak, from the fact that 
he has been a student of Indian trade for many years and is now in the 
position of being a high professor. 

1 always find it impossible to listen to Mr. Lindsay without being much 
impressed by hi* view points. There arc times when in private eonversa- 
don with him ! sometimes differ, but I will ted him now what l have not 
told him before, that when I get home and think it over in the quiet of 
my fireside, 1 often think he was much more likely to be right than I was. 

In his paper today he has not taken many words to lay before us what 
India's position in world trade really is* The strength of that position is 
also brought home to us, and I fancy few of you will differ from his opinion 
that the future trade of India may be regarded with not only complacency 
but with confidence ax to India's ability to maintain it to the full. 

Mr. Lindsay asked us to accept two propositions. Personally, I have not 
the slightest difficulty in accepting the first one—namely, that trade is very 
camples. His second proposition I am not so well able to accept in its 
entirety, and possibly my little paints of difference will emerge later on. 

Mr. Lindsay, I think, did well to direct our attention to the change in 
India's position as regards doth, a change which has been accomplished; 
to the changes as regards sugar,, which arc being accomplished; and to the 
position in regard to the import oE manufactured goods, the change in regard 
to which is likely to be very much longer delayed. 

When we come to Mr, Lindsay's paragraph about the future, of course 
we realise that we are on much more speculative grounds. Personally, I am 
more inclined to back the good old laws of supply and demand, to which 
Mr. Lindsay referred three times in his paper, than any systems of control 
with which 1 am at present acquainted* l Still think that the laws of 
supply and demand will continue to be the governors of our commercial 
exchanges* as they atw r ays have been in the past- 

Today we are faced with innumerable combines, cartels, pools, restrict 
lions, and so forth* These, it seems to me, have served very well in tiding 
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us over many periods when the actual and visible supplies appeared to be 
in excess of the actual and potential demands. But, on the other hand t they 
have very often failed, and they have frequently failed after being successful 
temporarily for short periods. We have to remember that such agreements 
are based upon the coming together of rival factions* and they only hold so 
long as those rival factions are in agreement. They have an inconvenient 
habit of collapsing at uncomfortable times, and the ever-present possibility 
of Their collapse does much to militate against their effectiveness* 

I think this is particularly the case in India. I have taken a hand* some¬ 
times smaller* sometimes larger, in certain economic restrictions in India, 
but in die end we have nearly always broken up and gone back to the 
ancient law* 

On the question of India's purchasing power, 1 greatly welcome Mr. 
Lindsay’s point* of which 1 was not previously aware* what he calls “ the 
one bright spot in the otherwise gloomy picture/' It is indeed a pleasing 
aspect of the picture^ his picture* painted under the title of h * India's Place in 
World Trade,” that the index numbers of the prices of India's staple imports 
and exports are approximating so much more closely together that the 
difference today is the comparatively small one of 10 per cent. Towards 
the end of that paragraph he quoted the remarks of a well-known economist 
recently, which I also read and disagreed with at the time, ’* that science 
seems to have concentrated on the methods of production of goods at the 
expense of ihetr distribution.” 

When I was quite young in the field of commerce 1 remembered Lipton> 
famous slogan* ,+ Direct from the tea-garden to the teapot*" and I have 
Lived long enough to sec developed the wonderful scientific system by 
which oil comes from foreign lands in pipes* through refineries* with two 
connecting links in the shape of the ocean-going tank ship and the motor 
tank lorry for crossing the land. Oil may be said to come practically direct 
in pipes from the land overseas to your Joed village petrol supply depot. It 
tliis is not high science in distribution I do not know what is. I am con¬ 
fident that large distributors give an infinity of time to this question of 
distribution and are only too ready to consider at all times any method by 
which the costs of distribution may be reduced and welcome any suggestion 
from scientists or erfbers which they may find to be economically practicable. 

I followed Mr. Lindsay with much approval in his ideal of stability, bur, 
of course, this does not mean rigidity. A certain amount of flexibility h 
both desirable and necessary; otherwise rigidity would ultimately abolish 
Mr Lindsay's friend, the speculator* for whom I was very pleased to see 
he found place to give his due, for without the voluntary specula cor your 
pious manufacturer would become a compulsory speculator- Especially 
do 1 believe iliac to be the ease in the trade of India* 

1 think it is now time that even your Chairman should bow to the rules of 
debate and draw his remarks to a dose. 

I have been extremely interested in Mr, Lindsay’s paper, which, as one 
would expect from him, had the hallmark of authority running all through 
it. I thank him very much for his paper, and it is now open to discussion. 

Sir Eixin Hones : Mr. LindsayT most interesting pper has opened 
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up so many lino of thought that it is a Sink difficult to concentrate on 
one or two points. I should like to begin by congratulating him on his 
success in avoiding the word “rationalization.* 1 (Laughter.) 

tf in the old days* under the laisstt-faint system, the labourer? were un¬ 
consciously regarded as mere machines, the tendency of a prevailing school 
of thought today is deliberately to treat them a? if they were mere machines, 
even to weigh their pleasures and their very vices, according as they may 
add to or decrease their efficiency* 

I think that the wise planning* which Mr. Lindsay rightly says is now 
the task of statesmen, must make it one of its chief aims to secure for all 
working men and for all human beings conditions of life which are worthy 
of humanity. Yet it is difficult indeed to talk of measures which mean 
more expense at a time when economy h perhaps the most important thing 
before us, and it is harder than ever to find money for amelioration. 

This makes one wonder whether* among all the good things which the 
British have done in India, there may be two on which history will record 
a verdict a little different from that which is at present accepted. One ol 
those is the introduction of a system of civil law quite unsuiceJ to that 
country. This is not as irrelevant as It might appear* because its result has 
been to destroy the old relationship between debtor and creditor, especially 
in the agricultural part of the country, and that is almost the whole of India. 

The second was the introduction of the Western industrial system. That 
means that large numbers of men, women, and children have been dragged 
from the villages where they lived hard lives, no doubt, but still decent, 
dean lives, into the abominable squalor of the chaw Is in the big tides. 

Mr. Lindsay's general view of Indian trade may perhaps lead to a similar 
conclusion. He has pointed out that India is in the lucky position of pro¬ 
ducing many classes of goods, in which she has a virtual monopoly, or at 
least a very strong competitive position, while her imports are comparatively 
few. For years past the tendency has been to support Industrie* with tariffs 
and to neglect agriculture. That very great Report of Lord Linlithgow^ 
Royal Agricultural Commission lias been cast on one side and scarcely 
anything has been done with IL Of the many politicians who are now 
struggling for power in Imlia there u perhaps not one in a hundred who 
has even read that Report 

We cannot now from this country dictate what the policy of India in 
commerce and financial matters is to be. We know that a very large section 
of the Bombay mercantile community has thrown in iu lot with the Con¬ 
gress, That is not in the main because they arc eager that the control of 
law and order should be transferred to an elected minister, but because for 
years past they have distrusted the British Parliament and have thought 
that Lancashire and the City of London weighed for mare than the true 
interests of India. 

One result is, very unfortunately at the present time, that the strong delega¬ 
tion which is going to Ottawa to represent India has not, as it should have, 
the sympathy of several Luge portions of rhe Indian mercantile comm unity* 
Nevertheless, even with this limitation, we might fairly hope that that 
delegation will be able at Ottawa to do a very great deal to advance the 
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interests of lndia h and at the same time to strengthen the ties which bind 
the Empire together. 

And Mr, lindtay $ striking paper, coming at a time tike this, should be 
of very great value in inducing those who have heard it, and those w p ho read 
it in this countrv and in India, to take a wider view of all the question* 
of world trade in the solution of which lies the hope of a fortunate issue 
of the present crisis. I think we must ail join with our Chairman in 
thanking Mr. Lindsay most heartily. 

Mr. Brqcr (htc Editor of Capital, Calcutta) said s Amongst the tacts 
which [ think deserve more attention than they have hitherto received in 
thii country, I would place the increase in the population of India as dis¬ 
closed in the census taken last year. The increase, as you may remember, 
during the decade amounted to in excess of 30 millions. 

It h very easy to refer to a figure of that sort, but extremely difficult to 
visualize the problems that have been brought to the fore in India by the 
addition of such a vast population. I see from a report just issued by the 
League o£ Nations that the number of industrial unemployed in all countries 
at present is in the neighbourhood of about 25 millions. On the other hand, 
vou have had in India during a period of only ten years an increase in 
population of over 30 millions. 

Let us ask ourselves how? that population has been absorbed. Those os 
you who are familiar with India ore aware that the population both or 
Calcutta and Bombay is in the neighbourhood of I million, 1 hat implies 
that if India had had to absorb those 30 odd millions by the establishment 
of industries of the modern type, industries like jute and cotton, it would 
have involved the establishment in India of 30 additional cities of the size 
of Calcutta and Bombay, Obviously in present conditions in India an 
utterly inconceivable task. 

What has happened, as far as one can discover, is that the bulk of the 
additional population has been sustained to a very considerable extent by 
the resources that were provided by the relatively high prices that* prior to 
the present slump, were obtained for the staple Indian exports. 

During the past two or three years the high prices have entirely dis¬ 
appeared^ but the increased papulation remains. So far as the official 
figures indicate! there has certainly not been an increase in India's industrial 
or agricultural production in any way proportionate to the increase in her 
population, and the only possible inference appears to be that there has 
been a fall in the average income and therefore in the average standard 
of living. 1 

So far as the individual cultivator is concerned, the way in which the 
fall in the price is acting is fairly obvious. He has certain fixed charges 
to meet, interest charges to the money-lender, revenue payments to Govern¬ 
ment etc* tn the case of the jute cultivator, let us say* her was able before 
the recent fall in the price level to meet the interest charges of the money¬ 
lender by the sale of a given quantity of jute- At present! #> secure the 
same number of rupees, he has to sell perhaps double the quantity which 
formerly sufficed. Tile effect* so far os industry is concerned, has been 
that the margin of income that formerly existed amongst the rural papula- 
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tion for the purchase of factory products, Indian or imported, has almost 
entirely disappeared. The export trade of India has been cut in half. The 
import trade has been halved concurrendy. 

The conclusion enforced by these and other relevant factors is that unless 
and until the price level is forced back to that which existed two or three 
years ago, there is no possibility whatever of a revival of the foreign trade 
of India on the scale to which we were accustomed up to the year 

Sir Umar Havat Khan said that they had had a very fine paper, bur he 
did not know why one side of the question had been neglected, Alt the 
English men who went to India had high salaries, and those who came back 
after completing their service were getting pensions which came up to an 
enormous amount of money. When the agriculturists had good prices for 
their agricultural products, they could support these highly paid English- 
men. But now cither there must be less pay or something must be done 
in the way of obtaining better prices* otherwise this strain was bound to 
break the economic chain. If better prices did not come, somebody had to 
starve—either the top-heavy Government servants or the population. Unless 
there was someone strong enough to take this matter in hand, things would 
go to ruin* 

Professor Rushbhqok Williams 2 All l can do is to add my tribute to the 
author of the paper* not only for the stimulating way in which he has 
covered a very wide field, but also for the discussion which he has raised. 

If from the purely outsider** point of view I have one criticism against 
the paper* it would be this: that whereas this analysis qf world tendencies, 
admittedly a part of the subject covered, ms both interesting and profound, 
the application of those tendencies to the particular circumstances of India’s 
trade was left rather more to our imagination or to our intelligence than 
1 , for one* as a layman was quite prepared for. 

In that connection I should like to pay my tribute also to the comment 
made by Sir Ernest Hotson, I feci very much that if it be true—as 1 am sure 
ic is—that any mixture between politics and economics is apt to be explosive, 
we should do our best to use what influence we in this Association have 
to set if we cannot disentangle those two things so far as India is concerned. 

Sir Ernest has said that much of the support, particularly the com¬ 
mercial suppn, which is a£ the present time available for certain left-wing 
schools of politics in India, is so available* not because of any intrinsic 
interest in or attachment to those causes, but because of a fear that unless 
these causes are supported economic interests totally unconnected with these 
causes may suffer. 

I do think, judging from the talks I have had myself with my friends 
who are in business in Bombay, Calcutta* and elsewhere, that there still 
exists in the minds of many Indian commercial magnates a definite suspicion 
that the economic policy of this country towards India is not altogether a 
policy framed in the interests of India herself. It does seem to me* there¬ 
fore, that if we could endeavour to disentangle the political problems from 
the economic problems, at least one step forward would have been made. 

Could not these economic problems be dealt with, not by the politidaps 
and the Members of Parliament! hue by the business men in both countries? 
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Could; ihey hoc get together and see if they themselves cannot come to an 
understanding? If that could be door, I think it would he worth trying. 
If it is hoc practical politics, let us be told why* Is not the idea worth the 
most careful examination? 

From the paper to which we have listened this afternoon, and from the 
discussion which we have had T we shall go away with a much clearer 
idea of the complexities with which the commercial relationship between 
this country and India is surrounded owing to the operation of these very 
world conditions which the lecturer has described. 

Mr. John ox La Val*tte : I shall only make a very few remarks, For in 
regard to Indian trade Z have no special competence. As all of us who 
read Mr* Lindsay's reports know, he takes a much wider view of the move¬ 
ments and interactions of trade than do most people who write such reports. 
In this paper he even goes further than most of us do* as a rule, when we 
think about the economics of trade. And we have to think about them for 
the simple reason that economics are nothing else than the outcome of 
human actions in the realm of trade. 

There are many peculiar and yet human ways of acting, and they are the 
things which in the end shape those facts which the scientists fit into 
dockets and pigeon-holes* which they call economic laws. That that is so 
will he clear to you from this paper, where Mr. Lindsay deals with the 
question of recovering equilibrium by deliberate planning. 

If you look at a country like America, with it* vast internal scope* you 
will find that deliberate planning, not by a Government, but by the com¬ 
munity os a whole, has gone a long way further than such planning has 
done in our pm o£ the world ; but the result has been extraordinarily 
bad, because it has been fundamentally vitiated by the attempt to raise 
consumption to any desired production, instead of adjusting production to 
the extent of immediately anticipated consumption. 

The fact is that in America people start by saying: l+ I should like to 
produce so many articles of a specific kind, for then 1 shall make such and 
such a profit on the turnover. As for the public, they will swallow what we 
can produce, for our salesmanship will make them do it/ 1 As a result* 
in America the production of consumers is one of the most active of in¬ 
dustries, and partly to that its present troubles are due, 

1 should gather from Mr. Lindsay's statements that the general lines 
upon which India is developing her economic activities arc, on the whole, 
sound—that is to say, she is going in for producing for export only those 
articles to produce which she is cminendy fitted* in other words, she is not 
yet, and Z hope she may not start* joining in the race to produce anything 
she happens to think of for the mere pleasure of competing with other 
people who arc already making losses by doing the same thing. 

Jf India continues on these lines, and if she continues to import those 
goods of a highly finished kind—for which, as a matter of fact, there is 
a much bigger market outside India, so that they con be produced cheaper 
and better outside Indio—then India will have a much better opportunity 
of producing for her own consumption those particular kinds of articles 
of all sorts for which she has cither the whole or the bulk ot the raw 
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materials art her country, without fear of undue outside competition and 
without the need to stimulate artificial markets for her output, U is 
because America has gone away from that sound system that she is today 
in so sorry a predicament. 

The only reason why 1 bring this into this discussion is that 1 think 
India ought to study that example and keep away from following a like 
routc t which will inevitably lead her along the same vicious circle to the 
same bad position, 

SiULDAR Bahadur Shiv Div Singh Ubeaoi; The learned paper which 
has been read by Mr, Lindsay, and the speeches, prompt me to present to 
you stray thoughts about the position of India in particular in comparison 
ivith the world. Mr* Lindsay has been very optimistic to say that the 
difference between India 11 * exports and imports is only to per cent. He is 
quite right, but the position of India and of every country in these days 
as regards trade is very, very grave indeed, 

India's position is Oke this : India is mostly an agricultural country. 
Her exports consist mostly oE raw materials. It is quite correct that some 
of the exports arc the monopoly of India! just as the learned speaker men¬ 
tioned jute. Time was when the Government of India was permitted to 
open many more fields for the industrial agriculture in India and develop 
that industry by irrigation or opening the large area of forests for cultiva- 
tiom But the time has come when the people of India and the Government 
of India must very seriously consider how far the Government will gather 
taxes when the volume of her exports of cotton and wheat has fallen so much. 

India 1 * lahour is perhaps the cheapest in the world, but still* with all that* 
India, within the last two or three years, as far as wheat and cotton are 
concerned, has not been able to compete in prices with the other countries 
which have been producing these two most important commodities for 
mankind. It U a question for Indians to find out how far they can compete 
with the world 1 * trade a* far as prices are concerned, I fear, if this state of 
things continues for some years p it will be a hard job for the Indian agri¬ 
culturists to keep going, k will be a serious problem for the Government 
to consider how to keep the admiciisffative machine running. 

Mr. Lindsay : There was a very similar thread running through what 
Mr. Brock, the Malik Sahib* and the Sardar Sahib said in regard to the 
Indian cultivator. There b no doubt that he is suffering very seriously 
from the slump in prices, which b a thing beyond the control of any one 
group of people or any one nation. You cannot describe it as due to over¬ 
production, because that does not happen simultaneously in all commodities 
everywhere. 

But surdy the answer to these three is that tn science you find a method 
of overcoming the difficulties. If you consider how much has been done in 
India on behalf of the cultivator ; when you remember that during the last 
fifteen or twenty years the output of long-stapled cotton in India has been 
increased by So per cent, and the output o£ short-stapled cotton by only 
4a per cent, you sec that a good deal of money has been put into the pockets 
of the cultivators. The more you get science progressing in the world, the 
more you realize the true benefits of that blessed word w rationalization," 
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In the course of my lecture I tried to explain that I hoped we were 
getting away from the wasteful, old competitive system of hissrz-fmre, 
under which everybody is looked upon as the best guardian of hU own 
interests, towards a new system under which we recognize ourselves as the 
guardian, not only of our own interests, but of other people’s interests 
35 wdl. 

In fact, I suppose the highest direction of advance for the future will be 
towards a greater and greater individualism, in which the individual can 
be trusted to have the communal interests most sincerely at heart. 

Sir James MacKekka moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman and die 
lecturer, after which the meeting terminated. 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

For the Year ended April 30, 1932 

The year 10 which this Report relates was in some respects even 
more important in the annals of India than its predecessor. 
While, on the one hand, the work of planning a new Constitu¬ 
tion on the basis of all-India Federation went forward, on the 
other hand the latter part of the year saw the unhappy renewal 
of civil disobedience and the adoption by Lord W illingdon s 
Government of resolute measures to prevent the paralysis of 
administration at which it aimed. I he holding of the second 
session of the Round-Table Conference in London from Septem¬ 
ber 7 to December 1, and thereafter of the Burma Round-Table 
Conference which extended to the middle of January, gave tile 
Association opportunities of which it made full use to contribute 
to tile elucidation of many of the baffling questions which are 
linked widi the consideration of the Indian constitutional issue. 
The Association arranged a series of lectures by distinguished 
authorities, and the discussions of them by men of influence, judg¬ 
ment and experience will give the proceedings of die year a 
definite place in the literature of Indian reform. 

The Round-Table Conference 

This observation is particularly applicable to the first and last 
of the public meetings of the year. In May, Lord Zetland gave 
his impressions of, and conclusions regarding, the first session of 
the Round-Table Conference, and in April he similarly surveyed 
the proceedings of the second session. These two papers, with 
the earlier one in which the implications of the Simon Report 
were analyzed soon after its publication, made a valuable con¬ 
secutive record of die history of the steps taken towards a new 
Constitution marked by high literary skill There are in this 
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series of papers pen pictures of some of the leading figures at 
the Round-Table which will not readily be forgotten, 

A survey from a somewhat different standpoint was to have 
been given by the most eloquent of the Indian delegates, the Right 
Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, with Lord Reading in the chair, but he 
was detained in Paris by serious illness and the arrangement had 
to be abandoned. On various occasions, however, during the 
year Mr. Sastri was a welcome and honoured contributor to the 
discussions. Another disappointment was the inability at the 
last moment of H.H, the Chief of Sangli to deliver a lecture he 
had prepared, and which was already printed, on 1 he Smaller 
States of India”; but members of the Association had the oppor- 
tunity of reading his observations in the form of an article in 
Lbc Asiatic Review. His Highness made a generous donation 
to our funds of £40, thus more than meeting the expenses in¬ 
curred. 

Other members of the Round-Table Conference were among 
the lecturers of the year, and more specifically expounded the 
views of the communities and interests which they represented 
at the Conference. Thus in June Sir Hubert Carr, the leader of 
the European Delegation, spoke of the position of the Bnton in 
India in relation to the constitutional changes. In October Dr. 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the Honorary Secretary of the Moslem 
Delegation, set forth the views and claims of the greatest of the 
Indian, minorities; and in November Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, 
the champion of the non-Brahmin community of Southern India, 
expounded the aims and purposes of what is known as the Justice 
Movement. From the chair Lord Goschen, late Governor of 
Madras, bore his testimony to the value of the organization m 
promoting the social and economic advancement of the people. 

In December Sardar Rao Bahadur M. V. Kibe, the Deputy 
Diwan of Indore, and in that capacity present at the Round- 
Table Conference, analyzed the position in a paper entided 
“Federation in India: Will it Work?” In the following month 
Professor J. E. G. dc Montmorency, Quain Professor of Com¬ 
parative Law in the University of London, subjected the scheme 
propounded at the Round-Table Conference to a critical analysis 
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from the legal standpoint, and justified the Conference as the 
first real attempt in the political sphere '* to understand the Indian 
mind, its relation to the past, and its approach to the future.” 
On this occasion important contributions were made to the pro¬ 
ceedings by H.H. the Maharao of Kutch and by the Chairman 
of the meeting, the Right Hon. Sir Leslie Scott. 

Other Lectures 

While the constitutional issue rightly occupied the dominant 
place, some subsidiary aspects of the changes taking place in 
India came under consideration. In view of certain observations 
made by Mr. Gandhi on missionary proselytism, the Rev. W. 
Fa ton, Secretary of the International Missionary Council, gave 
in June a thoughtful and broad-minded address on the place 
of Christian missions in the new India, when the chair was 
taken by Lord Lothian. In February Mr. A. D. Lindsay, the 
Master of Balliol, with Lord Irwin in the chair, expounded the 
main conclusions of the Commission on the Christian Colleges 
in India, over which he presided. In March the Right Hon J. H. 
Whitley gave the Association the advantage of hearing his con¬ 
clusions in regard to the Indian industrial worker, based upon 
two years of study and observation as Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India. At all the meetings there were 
informing and keen, but always friendly, discussions on the 
questions raised. Requests from responsible quarters for copies 
of the papers afforded incidental testimony to their value. 

Nor did the public lectures constitute the exclusive contribution 
of the Association to the consideration of important questions. 
The Council gave a Reception at Grosvcnor House on October 3 1 
to meet the Hyderabad Delegation and other members of the 
Round-Table Conference, and Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari, in re¬ 
sponding to the observations of the President, Lord Lamington, 
spoke of the relations of the Paramount Power with Hyderabad, 
and recalled the great influence of the East India Association on 
the minds of young Indians of his generation. 
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Private Discussions 

Though Indian affairs were in some measure overshadowed in 
the public mind by the political and economic crisis at home, 
there was no real lessening of the interest in them on the part of 
our members. Consideration was given by the Council towards 
the close of the year to the possibility of bringing members to¬ 
gether more frequently for social intercourse and an informal 
exchange of views. The conclusion was reached that while more 
public and reported meetings might not be required, there would 
be much advantage in occasional private discussions of specific 
current Indian questions. Accordingly it was arranged that meet¬ 
ings should be held, open only to members or those specially 
invited by the Council, for the free exchange of opinions; that 
no record of the proceedings should be taken; and that the views 
expressed were not to be attributed! in the press to individuals. 
At the first meeting, held on the eve of the Viceroy s ceremonial 
visit to Peshawar in April to instal die first Governor and to in¬ 
augurate the newly-formed Legislature, Sir Denys Bray, the <-hief 
authority in this country on the subject, spoke on the constitu¬ 
tional development in the new Governor's (Frontier) Province, 
and a useful discussion ensued. The meetings are held at the 
office of the Association monthly, except in tilt summer recess, 
from 5 to 6 p.m,, usually on Thursdays. The fact that a lift 
has been installed at No, 3, Victoria Street makes the rooms more 
convenient than formerly for members to meet in this way. 

Members hip 

In common with, though not to the same extent as, most 
societies existing for the promotion of useful public objects and 
dependent in the main upon the subscriptions of their members, 
the Association suffered from the unexampled economic depres¬ 
sion. The increased taxation, the abandonment of the gold 
standard, and the call for the most rigid economy led many 
persons to search in what direction subscriptions might be stopped. 
Almost without exception resignations from the Association were 
accompanied by expressions of regret and an intimation that 
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the only reason for the step was economic. Usually the hope was 
expressed that an early resumption of membership might be pos¬ 
sible, and in one or two instances there has been definite intima¬ 
tion of the intention to rejoin next year. It is satisfactory to be 
able to record that the number of new members elected (61) 
has largely exceeded the number of resignations. Unhappily, 
however, the heavy loss occasioned by death, together with revi¬ 
sion of the roll, leaves the total membership at a slightly lower 
figure than in 1930-31. The Council hope that members, realizing 
the value of our work for India, will do their best to gain new 
members and thus to quickly make up this small leeway—the 

first for a number of years past. 

The obituary list includes several gentlemen who were closely 
identified with the work of the Association. Lord Harris, who 
had been a Vice-President since his return from die Governor¬ 
ship of Bombay a generation ago, died towards the end of the 
year, and we lost two most esteemed members of Council, Sir 
Basanta Mullick and Mr. J. A. Richey, former Educational Com¬ 
missioner with the Government of India. Another valuable 
member who passed away was Mr. G. M, Ryan, one of die 
Trustees of the Association, and who had for years served as 
members’ auditor. Nor can the death of a great Moslem statesman, 
Sir Muhammad Shafi, or those of such conspicuous members 
as Sir John Stanley, Sir Arnold White, the Hon. Miss Gertrude 
Kinnaird, and Mr. Eardley Norton, be passed over without 
mention. 

The Council 

At the end of the year Sir Leslie Wilson resigned his member¬ 
ship of the Council on appointment to the Governorship of 
Queensland, and he accepted the nomination of the Council to 
be a Vice-President in the place of Lord Harris, one of his pre¬ 
decessors in the Governorship of Bombay. Lord Irwin was 
appointed a Vice-President on his return to this country from 
his Viceroyalty, thus continuing the tradition of a long line of 
predecessors, and H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore also accepted 
this position. Mr. Stanley Rice, the former Honorary Secretary 
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of the Association, and Sir Amber son Marten were ejected mem¬ 
bers of the Council at the last Annual Meeting. During the year 
Sir Atul Chatterjee, late High Commissioner for India, and Sir 
George Anderson were coopted to the Council in succession re¬ 
spectively to Sir Basanta Mullick and Mr. Richey. Another co¬ 
option was that of Sir John Kerr, late Governor of Assam, 

It is open to any member of the Association to propose a can¬ 
didate for election to any vacancy in the Council on fifteen days’ 
notice being given to the Honorary Secretary. The following 
members of Council retire by rotation: 

The Maharaja Dhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan, o.C-t.E., 

K.C.S.I. 

General Sir £dnumd Borrow, g.c.b., g.c.s.i. 

Mr. P. K. Dutt. 

Mr. F. J. P. Richter, 

The CHAmstArtsHip 

Soon after the conclusion of the second session of the Round- 
Table Conference Sir Louis Dane repeated an intimation he had 
previously made to the Council of his desire to resign the chair¬ 
manship, and his intention to do so forthwith following on a 
serious illness which had led his medical advisers to recommend 
his taking more rest. Sir Louis Dane succeeded the late Lord 
Pentland as Chairman in January, 1925. It was with the deepest 
regret that the Council received this intimation, having regard 
to the fidelity, resourcefulness, and ability with which he has 
filled the office during the past seven and a half years. At 
the earnest request of the Council Sir Louis postponed his resig¬ 
nation until the Annual Meeting, Sir John Kerr was invited 
to succeed to the chair, and agreed to do so after His return from 
India, where he has been in recent months as a member of Lord 
Lothian’s Franchise Committee. The Council elected Sir James 
Mae Ken n a to be a Vice-Chair man. 

In connection with these changes in the Council a revision of 
the Rules has been undertaken. Sir Louis Dane suggested that 
before his retirement the Rules should be amended for the pur- 
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pose of providing for the periodic election of Chairman of 
Council- He pointed out that it was something of an anomaly 
that the President should be elected annually while the Chair- 
man of Council was appointed without time limit. The Council 
concurred in this view, and recommend to the Annual General 
Meeting an amendment of Rule 3 to provide for the Chairman 
to be elected for a period of three years, hut with eligibility for 
re-election \ also that there should be two Vice-Chairmen under 
the same limitation in substitution of the existing Rule whereby 
the Council js authorized to elect “ one or more Vice-Chairmen.” 
It was also agreed that during the tenure of office the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairmen should not be liable 10 retirement by rota¬ 
tion as members of Council. These proposed changes were com¬ 
municated to the Chairman-elect, Sir John Kerr, and met with 
his cordial approval. 

Revision of Rules 

It was found that certain consequential changes would be re¬ 
quired in other Rules, and attention was drawn to the fact that 
there have been various changes in practice, such as the election 
of a distinct class of members known as 11 student members," 
since the Rules were last revised as long ago as the Annual Meet¬ 
ing in the summer of 1908. It was therefore decided to take the 
opportunity to examine the Rules and propose such changes as 
might be required to authorize existing practice, or as might in 
other respects be found suitable. 

After due revision by the Council the Rules were carefully 
scrutinized by the Honorary Solicitor, Mr. A. H. Wilson, and in 
the form which he has recommended they are circulated in proof 
to members with this Report for approval at the Annual General 
Meeting. The alterations of substance (other than those already 
mentioned), as distinct from verbal or consequential changes, arc 
few in number and are indicated below : 

Rule t: A slight revision of the statement of the methods 
adopted for promoting the objects of the Association. 

Rule 7: An addition providing that any member of Coun¬ 
cil appointed to fill up a casual vacancy shall hold office for 
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the remainder of the term of the member in whose vacancy he 
is appointed. 

Rule 10: Extending the period of notice for a meeting of 
Council convened on requisition from three to seven days. 

Rule 16; A new Rule for die election of those hitherto 
known as Student Members and now proposed to be described 
as Associate Members. 

Rule 22: A provision that the Council and not the Chair* 
man only shall take any initiative that may be required for 
the exclusion of any member of the Association. 

Rule 25: (Chairman at meetings) to be deleted as un¬ 
necessary. 

Rule 26: Provision for the Annual General Meeting to 
be held in June and for the accounts to be made up to the 
previous April 50, in accordance with long-standing practice. 

Finance 

The accounts show a balance of £298 os. 8d. as compared with 
^282 7s. iod. at the dose of the previous year. The auditors, 
Mr. John de La Valctte and Mr. T. A. H. Way, report that, 
“ having regard to the general economic difficulties of the year, 
they consider the financial position of the Association to be highly 
satisfactory and to reflect credit on those responsible for the 
management of its affairs," 

The Association is indebted to H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
for a generous donation of j£too (to meet the balance of cost of 
reconditioning the rooms and making structural alterations), to¬ 
gether with a copy for the library of the massive new Mytore 
Gazetteer in five volumes. Donations were also received from 
H.H. the Chief of Sangli (as already mentioned), and the Maha¬ 
raja Dhiraja of Darbhanga. As die auditors point out, such 
assistance is of the greatest value in enabling the Association to 
serve more fully the interests of India. A sum held on deposit 
and a balance from these donations were invested in the purchase 
of £250 Conversion Loan. 

Sir Clement Bindley has accepted the appointment of Trustee 
of the invested funds in place of the late Mr. G. M. Ryan. The 
other Trustees are Sir Patrick Fagan and Sir Montagu Webb. 
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The Association was represented at the Eighteenth Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Orientalists held at Leiden in September b) 
Mr. A. L. Saunders (who read a paper ort the Asoka Inscriptions), 
Mr. John de La Valette, and Mr. F. J. P. Richter. 

The Association is the oldest of institutions existing in this 
country exclusively to promote the welfare of India* Its sixty- 
sixth year is expected to be marked by the introduction into 
Parliament of far-reaching legislation as to the future of India. 
It is therefore of the greatest public importance that we should 
continue to discharge our task of providing a non-party platform 
for the facts of the Indian situation to be examined by acknow¬ 
ledged authorities with candour and understanding, but without 
partisanship. The membership represents varied schools of 
thought on India, and the Council welcomes this variety as 
affording opportunity for the exchange of facts and opinions, 
and thus as a means of elucidating the truth. 

The President, with the approval of Council, desires to add an 
expression of thanks to the Hon. Secretary, Mr- F. H. Brown, 
for his valued sendees. The recital in the Report of the many 
addresses given by eminent public men is in itself a proof that 
the Association holds a high position in the sphere of the study 
of Indian life and thought. This position must be attributed in 
great part to Mr. Brown's untiring efforts. 

(Signed) Louis Dake, 

Chairman of the Council. 

F. H. Brown, 

Hon. Secretary. 


May 24, 1932. 
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The sixty-fifth Annual Genera! Meeting of the Association was held at the 
Gaxron Ha!], Westminster* S.W. i f on Tuesday* June 14* 1932. The Right 
Hon, Lord Lamington* c.cc.ci.1., was in the chair, and the company 
included Lady Lamiogton* Sir Louis William Dane, g.c.i.l* c.sx, and Lady 
Dane, Sir H&rcourt Butler, g.c.s.i.* o.c.t.t, the Chief Sahch of IchalkaranjE, 
the Maharaja Dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan* *,c.s,t, p Colonel Nawab 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan* k.g.le,* o.sjl* m.v,o., Sir James MacKenna* e.i.E., 
Sir Mancherjee Bhgwnaggree* EX.t.L| Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Duncan 
Matphcrson, c.le.* Sir Ambcrson Marten* Sir James Walker* r.c.i.l. Lady 
Scott Moncricff, Mr. H. N. Hutchinson, q.b.e^ Mr, V, Briscoe, CrSX* 
c*L.B*t Mr. F. G. Pratt* c.s.i.* Mr. V. Boalth, c.b.e,, Mr, A* Forteous* c r i,E-+ 
Mr. L. F. Rush brook Williams* c,*.e,, Mr. John Ross, 1^.0., Sardar Bahadur 
Shiv Dev Singh Uheroi, Mr. F. A, T, Phillips* Colonel W. G. Hamilton* 
Mr, Stanley P, Rice* Mr. John tie La Valettc* Mr. F. ]. P. Richter, Mr. H. M. 
Willmptt* Mr. Joseph Nissim* Mr. E. E&daile* Mrs. Jackson* Miss M_ 
Sorabji, Mr, T + A, H- Way* Mr, P. K. Dun, Mr. E. F. Harris, the Hon. 
Emily Kinnaird* Mr. Ck A- Mehta* Mr, J* M* Holms* Mr. P T K. Wain], 
Mr + J. F, Sale* and Mr. F. E Brown* c.i_e.* Hon* Secretary. 

The Chairman: The Annual Report, whkh has been circulated to 
members, shows that the Association occupies an important and influential 
position in the shaping of opinion on current Indian problems. This 
influence is largely derived from the fact that we do nor stand, for a merely 
partisan presentment of Indian issues. Our membership includes the 
holders of a wide variety of opinions on Indian questions. You will see 
how r varied are the opinions represented if you do no more than glance at 
the list of sixty-one members who have been elected during the past twelve 
months. To our great satisfaction that list includes a good proportion of 
lady members. Their influence is, I am sure, a contributory cause of the 
friendliness manifested at our discussions between members who may tie 
widely separated in political opinion* Since we exist to promote the good 
of India* we are fulfilling our rightful function in doing what we can to 
bring about friendly intercourse betw-en British and Indian as well as 
between various Indian sections* 

In this connection social contact is important* and I only wish that our 
resources permitted of more frequent occasions of the kind such as will be 
provided on the 24th imt_, when it will be our privilege to entertain His 
Highness the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar and the captain and members of 
the Indian Cricket Team to an afternoon reception at Grosvcnor House* 

In a definite, if necessarily somewhat restricted, way wc are now bringing 
our members together more frequently by means of the meetings held 
monthly at the rooms for private discussion of Indian affairs supplementing 
the quaihpublk meetings which arc recorded in our proceedings. Though 
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em!y begun in the spring, these meetings have proved their value. So keen 
has been the desire to exchange views, and the openers of the subjects have 
had so much to bring forward, that the problem has been not that of sus- 
taming interest, but of keeping the meetings within the prescribed period of 
on hour. W c may find it necessary to begin them a litde earlier in the 
afternoon, and suggestions to this end have been made. 

There is* ! am happy to tell you t a growing appreciation of the value of 
our printed proceedings and of the informative articles by which they arc 
accompanied. I may quote from a tribute recently received from a di^ 
tiuguished member having close family association with one of the most 
eminent and accomplished writers ever produced by the great Indian Civil 
Service. He wrote to the Hon, Secretary : 

a, I should like to congratulate you on the great increase in interest 
of the Asisrie Review* Almost all the articles in the April number are 
important, and the Review seems likely to become a mighty influence 
for a sane view of development in the East. * * * 1 look forward rich 

3 uarter to the coming of toe Review? and the April number was so good 
lat I felt 1 muse send you this note. 11 

A no less enthusiastic tribute comes from one of the most distinguished 
and experienced of Indian public men* who, in a recent letter, writes that 
he follows with keen appreciation the papers read by so many men of 
distinction to the Association and the valuable criticisms to which these 
papers give rise. He adds: 

M You are doing remarkably well in reviving the giorr of the earlier 
years of the Association* now nearly sisty-seven years old.** 

I will not detain you by reference to the losses the Association has sus¬ 
tained by death during the past year* but t would note that since the 
Report was prepared we have lost one of the most eminent of our Indian 
members, Sir Dorabji Tata* the founder of the Indian steel industry and 
the great industrialist who pursued the far-sighted ideals of his father* 
Jamshcdp Tata, with such filial piety arid success, 

I must not sit dow n without a reference to the decision of Sir Louis Dane, 
reluctantly assented to by the Council, to retire on grounds of ill-health 
from the chairmanship of that body. For the past seven and a half years 
he has filled the position with great acceptance to his colleagues on the 
Council and to the members generally. He has given up a great deal of 
time and thought to the service of the Association, and he has had the 
satisfaction of seeing it expand in membership and influence during his 
term of office. We owe him a great debt for this service. (Applause.) The 
choice of a successor by the Council has fallen upon Sir John Kerr, who 
recently returned from the tour of the Franchise Committee id India. Sir 
James MacKenna has been appointed a Vice-Chairman, and thus a cob 
league of Sir Maneherjec Bbowmaggrce. Hot only as a Scotsman* but also 
as your President, I am happy to see the charge of the Council in such 
excellent hands. (Cheers.) 

Wc are passing through difficult times, and the economic situation has 
left no institution quite Immune. We are, however, in the happy position 
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of having elected more members in the year than those we have lost on 
grounds of economic pressure. We stand for the service of India, which 
now occupies a very prominent place in the public mind and will soon be 
the subject of Parliamentary legislation. We ask for the cooperation ol all 
who recognize that by membership they extend our influence and assist ns 
in the promotion of the welfare of India* We should welcome any guidance 
as to how the new Constitution is to be brought about. Myself, i only sec 
how one possible move can be next taken, and that is by setting up the 
system of autonomy in the provinces. Our Constitution here in this country 
has been the growth of centuries. How is it possible to set up a form of 
government for 350 millions of people at one move? I do not think such 
a thing has ever been accomplished. It must be done by gradual steps, 
and 1 trust that the Government of India and the Government of this 
country will sec fit, as soon as they can, to set up these provincial autonomous 
counrils h so that we shall have some experience to guide us in the future 
form of Federal Government in India, 

With these words I tag now to call upon our friend Sir Harcourt Budcr 
10 propose the first resolution. 

Sir Harcouxt Butler : I heg to propose that the Report and Accounts be 
adopted. You will all have seen the Report. You, my Lord* have referred 
to some of the important items La it* 1 am sure that everyone here feels 
thai in a difficult year a very great and conspicuous measure of success has 
been achieved, very largely owing to the very great interest which you, 
Lord Lamington, and your coadjutors have taken in the affairs of the 
Association* 

I need not detain you with any further remarks * but I chink perhaps the 
most important section of die Report is the last* which records the services 
of Mr, F, H. Brown, our most energetic and popular Secretary. (Applause.) 
J beg to move. 

Mr. F. G< Pratt : It is a very pleasant and easy task to follow* Sir Harcourt 
Butler in seconding the resolution which he has just proposed. 

Nobody could read this Report without realizing that the Association is 
performing very well die purposes for which it exists—namely, to keep its 
members in the closest touch with the economic,, political, and other de¬ 
velopments of India at a time when the country is passing through a very 
difficult and dangerous period of transition. 

As for the finances of the Association, at a time when a calamitous de¬ 
pression is upon us T many of us will look with pride* not unmixed with 
cnvy # at the accounts of the Association* which show a nice balance at the 
bank* capital assets of nearly £ 6 t ooo y liabilities nil* and a good steady income 
from gilt-edged securities. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Revision oj Rule*. 

Mr. ]os£fh Nissitt, in moving that the Rules as revised by the Council 
be adopted, stated that the present Rules of the Association had been in 

orcc fm about twenty-four years, and some modifications were now pn> 
posed. r 
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The first was in Rule i and had been suggested by Sur Louis Dane— 
namely, that the Chairman and Vice-Chairman should hold office for three 
years instead of indefinitely, and during this period should not be liable 
to retirement by rotation as members of Council, 

In Rule 7* dealing with casual vacancies, the following alteration was 
proposed: 11 Members so appointed shall hold office for the remainder of 
the term of the member in whose vacancy they arc appointed." 

There was a slight amendment in Rule io F extending the period of notice 
for convening the Council by requisition from three days to seven. 

There was a new specific rule, based upon the practice o( electing as 
Associate Members students under twenty-five at 7s, 6d- a year without 
right to the supply of die Asiatic Review. 

There was a slight amendment in Rule 22+ giving the initiative to the 
Council, not to the Chairman, in calling upon a member co explain Ms 
conduct 

In Rule 36 die date of the Annual Meeting was altered to June instead of 
May in accordance with practice. 

The Association was very much indebted to Mr, Wilson, the Hon, 
Solicitor, for having carefully examined the changes proposed by the 
Council. He moved the adoption of the revised Rules as printed, remarking 
that he had read them with care three times and considered them in every 
way appropriate. 

The motion was seconded by Colonel W T G. Haviilton, and the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Election of President, 

The Chief Of IctiALEAMNji: I regard it as both a privilege and honour 
to propose the re-election of Lord Lamington, as President oE this Associa¬ 
tion, 

Nineteen years ago, almost to the day, on the occasion of a first visit to 
Europe, I lectured to the Association on the subject of " What has England 
dune for India? 11 On that occasion a gifted predecessor of Lord Lamingion 
both as Governor of Bombay and as President of this Association, the late 
Lord Reay F was in the chair. 

We in Western India arc justly proud of our Presidency and of the suc¬ 
cess son of British statesmen who have been at the head of its affairs. Wc 
naturally think that the East India Association is well advised in choosing 
for its leadership again and again from this succession; nor do we forget 
in this connection that it was mainly through the instrumentality of Bombay 
citizens^notably Dadabhai Naoroji, India's ''Grand Old Man" of Later 
days—that the Association was established some sixty-seven years ago. Lord 
Lamiogton has the satis faction of knowing that at no time since then has 
the Association played a more important and influential part than at present 
in elucidating Indian questions and informing public opinion thereon. 

Returning to London after the lapse of some years, I rejoice to ice the 
Association so flourishing. Lord Lamingion was one of the first Governors 
of Bombay with whom 1 was brought into personal contact. After the lapse 
of years there he ii still remembered as an able and sympathetic Governor, 
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He has brought into his subsequent public career in this country a constant 
wdl-judged purpose erf promoting in every way he on friendly relations 
between the British and Indian peoples and an unwearying interest in the 
progress and welfare of all Asiatic countries. 

I move his rejection as President in the confidence that the proposal will 
secure unanimous support. 

Mr. Stanley Rice seconded the motion and put it to the meeting, when 
it was carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much. As I have told you before, 

J am quite witting to retire at the slightest hint that you think fit to have 
somebody else in my place. I recognize the value of a change, and though 
I should be sorry to vacate the office, still I quite realize that a time comes 
when it is better to have fresh blood in an Association of this importance. 

I do believe the Association is doing increasingly valuable work from year 
to year. No doubt the whole question ot India bulks much more largely 
in the minds ot" the public now than it did some years ago* and also I do 
think those who are responsible for the administration of the Associa¬ 
tion are most anxious to do their best for it. Sir Louis Dane has really 
done yeoman service, as well as Mr. Brown and my friend Mr. Stanley Rice. 

I think this .Association plays a very useful part in trying 10 bring about 
a better understanding between the people of this country and the people of 
India. For that reason 1 am very glad to hold the position of President, and 
1 thank the kind proposer and seconder for having made the suggestion 
that 1 should continue in office, and all the members for their kind en¬ 
dorsement of the proposal that has been made. 

Election of Members of Council. 

Sir Jons Gumming moved— 

(a) To confirm the co-option of Sir Atul Chatter]ee f Sir George Ander- 
son* Sir John Kerr, Sardar Bahadur Shiv Dev Singh Uberoi as members of 
Council; (£) to re-elect to the Council the Maharaja Bahadur o( Burdwao, 
Mr. P, K. Duu, Mr, F- K P. Richter; (f) to elect Sir John Thompson. 

Professor L. F, Rushbrooe Williams seconded the motion* and suggested 
that in future it might be well on occasion to elect a Member of Parliament 
and so bring the Association more closely into contact with the House of 
Commons, 

The CttAtKMA s promised that this suggestion should be considered and 
discussed by the Council. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Fore of Thanks to Sir Lotus Dane. 

The Maharaja of Rukdwan moved a very hearty vote of thanks to Sir 
Louis Dane for his able and valuable services as Chairman of the Council 
during the past seven and a half years. 

Sir James MacKenna* seconding the motion, observed that Sir Louis 
Dane's past experience, enormous tact, and great personal charm had made 
him an ideal Chairman of Council, 

Ihe motion was carried unanimously. 
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Colonel Nawab Sir Uka* Havat Kuan suggested that, as Sir Lows was 
now in much belter health, he might be asked to reconsider hts decision- 
Sir Loots Dane, in replying, said they had arrived at what might be 
called the first halting stage in the advance of India towards democratic 
responsible government, and it seemed a suitable opportunity for one who 
represented the old order ol things in India to clear out and make room 
for someone who had more experience of modern conditions in India. 

He was very glad to think that his successor was a man of bis own 

service who came from the other cod of India. , , 

He was leaving the Association at a time when it was very active and in 
a more satisfactory state than at any time for many years past. This was 
a great satisfaction to him, and was mainly due to the President and 
Honorary Secretary. The Council had recendy taken steps to show its warm 
appreciation of the great services of the latter. He assured the meeting that 
he would always take the keenest interest in the Association and do ail he 
could for iL (Cheers.) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRESS IN THREE 
INDIAN STATES 

By John de La V alette 

HYDERABAD 
I. A Rueal Enquiry* 

The land, the rain, and the money-lender, these three dominate 
the daily life of rural communities all the world over. On the 
outcome of their interactions depends the degree of prosperity, nay 
of the cultural and genera] development, or the people living on 
the land, By it are the activities of the tax-gatherer circumscribed, 
Upon it the attention of governments must remain fixed and to 
it the careful study of scientists may, therefore, well be devoted. 
How profoundly the incidence of these factors affects rural life 
in India has been demonstrated in the valuable detailed studies 
which Dr. Harold Mann made of two villages in the Bombay 
Deccan .f In the second of these he dealt with a village which 
he had specially selected so as to be “typical of a large area in 
the Deccan ” and to ** represent conditions occurring over exten¬ 
sive areas.' T The outcome was distinctly disquieting, for it showed 
the 11 dry ” villages in the Bombay Deccan to be in a very un¬ 
satisfactory economic condition, the remedy for which was not 
immediately clear, so that Dr. Mann could only end his con¬ 
clusions by stating that here was a " situation which demanded 
the early and earnest attention of the best thought and action 
in the community.” 

It is apparently on this ground that the Government of Hydera¬ 
bad State, on the suggestion of Mr. S. Kesava Iyengar, Professor 
of Economics at the Nizam College, decided to carry out an 
economic investigation into the conditions obtaining in the rural 
districts of the State. In ipaS a preliminary and experimental 
enquiry was conducted by Mr. Iyengar in eight villages, four 
in the Mahbubnagar district on the southern border, and four in 
the Nizamabad district in the centre of the State. Subscquendy 
a more comprehensive enquiry in four other districts was under- 

* Economic investigations in the Hyderabad State, 15129-30, by S. Kesava 
Iyengar, f.x.e.s,, f.mat., with an introduction by B, Abdy Collins, c.i.t., 
i.e.s, Vais, I, and IL, 1931; 3 vols, to follow. 

tv Labour in a Detean Village, by Harold H. Mann, o.sc. 

(.Bombay, 1 g 17), and Land and Labour in a Deccan Village f Study No. 2Y. 
by Harold H. Mann, and N. V. Kanitkar, s.sc. i.ajj, (Bombay, 1931). 
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taken. Twelve villages were, after consultation with the district 
officers, selected in each of the following districts—namely, 
Aurangabad in the extreme north-western and Raichur in the 
south-western corners of the State; Warangal in the south-east 
and Nanded in the centre of the northern border, thus covering, 
with the previous surveys, a substantial portion of the whole State, 
including that part known as Marhatwara, where the general 
characteristics approximate those of the Bombay Deccan. Before 
considering the results of these investigations it tnay t therefore, 
not be without interest to summarize the conclusions at which 
Dr. Mann arrived in the second of the investigations conducted 
by him—namely, that referring to the specially selected village of 
Jatcgaon Budruk, about 25 miles, by road, north-east of Poona, 
considered to be a typically “ dry " village of the Bombay Deccan; 
that is to say, one where irrigation is very limited in amount and 
where the prosperity of the village therefore depends almost 
entirely on the annual monsoon rain. Agriculture under such 
conditions is bound to resolve itself into a “ gamble in rain,” and 
in this respect Dr, Mann found that only from two to four times 
out of every ten years was there a “ good ” season; in fact, during 
the previous twenty-four years there had only been nine such 
seasons. What this means will be clear when wc consider his 
further conclusion that even an “ average ” year left the popula¬ 
tion “ under-fed, more in debt and—with the present population 
and the present methods of cultivation—less able to achieve 
economic independence.” As a result he observed a “general 
exit to Bombay and other large centres,” usually for four to 
eight months in the year, although a few people settled there per¬ 
manently. This outlet enabled the village to tend towards “ indus¬ 
trialization without the development of a landless proletariat,” 
but it brought back to it little outside prosperity. Very little 
money, estimated at only about R5.450 per annum, was remitted 
by post and of the returned industrial workers, only one had 
bought land in the village. 

As the inevitable result of these economically unfavourable 
conditions. Dr. Mann concluded that in general there was bound 
to be a “ deterioration of the village and loss of enterprise on the 
part of the people.” In the particular village investigated the 
latter appeared, however, not to have been the case, and several 
instances arc quoted as denoting the persistent enterprise of the 
people and their endeavours to take advantage of everything 
which would improve the output of their holdings. Nevertheless 
the inherent conditions con t fern ned much of the land in the 
village to remain “ used either on or below the margin of profit¬ 
able cultivation,” and the question is raised " whether it would 
not be better to concentrate a smaller population in a smaller 
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area of good land and allow a large part of the stony upland to 
remain permanently as a source of inferior grass. 1 '* With regard 
to the size of the holdings, it was found that the sub-division of 
the land had not reached to the same point as elsewhere, but 
nevertheless “ the bulk of the holdings in Jategaon were not at 
present economic even in a good year. 1 ’ And so we reach the 
gloomy final conclusion to which Dr. Mann's investigations led 
him: M This can only result in debt, and the debts in the present 
village are enormous and rapidly increasing. This increase is 
inevitable with the continued scries of seasons which cannot 
possibly give a profitable return for cultivation under the present 
land conditions. 11 Ultimately therefore “ a large number of 
people have to part with their land to their financiers and leave 
the village. If the latter happens it will lead to the re-consolida¬ 
tion of the land and the old vicious circle will start again.*’ 
That, then, was, according to Dr. Mann, the dismal outlook for 
a “ typical" village in the Bombay Deccan. Well might the 
Government of Hyderabad be concerned to ascertain to what ex¬ 
tent conditions within its own borders were of a similar nature. 
The immediate objects of the enquiry they instituted were to 
ascertain the sizes of agricultural holdings; the extent to which 
the holders cultivated their land and the conditions on which they 
sublet these to others; the extent to wliich landholders, especially 
those who cultivated their holdings, had been dispossessed during 
the last twenty-five years; the extent and exact nature of the 
indebtedness of holders and finally the manner in which the 
holders obtained their seed and disposed of their produce. The 
results of the detailed and careful investigations carried out by 
Mr, Iyengar and his assistants will be published in five volumes, 
four dealing with one district each and one volume providing the 
summaries of the districts together with a general survey of the 
whole. This latter volume (No, I.) and the volume dealing 
with the district of Nanded (No. II.) have so far been issued, the 
remaining three being in course of preparation. To the general 
survey contained in Vol. 1 . Mr. B. Aody Collins, c.t.E., i.c.s., 
Director-General and Secretary for Commerce and Industry to 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, supplies an introduction. In 
establishing the facts, all available sources of information have 
been utilized, and Mr. Iyengar and his assistants deserve com¬ 
mendation for the thoroughness with which they have carried 
out their task, and every precaution would seem to have been 
taken to make sure that the general impression conveyed is 
correct for each district. Nevertheless, Mr. Abdy Collins points 
out that “it is impossible to draw any certain conclusions from 
any one district which would apply to the whole of the Dominions, 

• Loc. ri/.p p, i6g. 
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and it sccras unsafe to draw conclusions from the averages of all 
the villages for the State as a whole.” Whilst we may well grant 
him the benefit of this caveat, the student of the economic 
conditions in the State will probably be satisfied that the 
material here presented to him, even though admittedly incom¬ 
plete, is, for the areas to which it applies, as exhaustive and 
instructive as that which any country has to show, and in 
advance of that available in many countries, whether in India or 
elsewhere. 

The first point upon which one will seek for information is 
whether or not the average holdings are of an ” economic size. 
Making allowances for the big holdings of a few' persons in the 
various districts, and differentiating between *’ dry and * wet 
lands, the first conclusion would appear to be that in certain parts 
the size of an average holding is below that which the estimates, 
whether of Dr. Mann or of Mr. Iyengar himself, indicate as an 
"economic holding.” But Mr. Iyengar’s enquiries show that a 
large number of pattadars —w., direct holders under Government 
—who have insufficient land of their own, rent land from those 
with larger holdings and so manage to maintain themselves and 
their families. In fact, in many villages the number of landless 
labourers is so few that occupants of more land than they can 
cultivate with the aid of their own families often have no choice 
but to lease a part of their holdings to tenants. In final analysis, 
therefore, the conclusion appears to be warranted that 11 the great 
majority of the cultivators would have sufficient land to maintain 
themselves and their families at a reasonable standard of comfort, 
if they were tolerably free from debt and their land was unen¬ 
cumbered.” 

F amil ies without land, either of their own or held as tenants, 
constitute about 30 per cent, of the total. After allowing for 
the skilled artisans, such as weavers, who arc able to maintain 
themselves, the number of families obliged to earu their liveli¬ 
hood as agricultural labourers is about one-fifth of the total in 
Nanded and Warangal districts, one-fourth in Aurangabad, and 
only one-eighth in Raichur. As most of these belong to the “ un¬ 
touchable” community, "social custom exaggerates the economic 
disadvantages and helps to make the improvement of their con¬ 
dition difficult.” 

In regard to indebtedness, Mr. Iyengar has compiled separate 
statistics for land mortgage and other debt. As he points out, 
it is not possible to compile identical statistics for the two classes, 
since land mortgage dehts follow’ the land, whereas the other 
debts arc calculated according to the resident families, many of 
whom own land in other villages. For all the villages covered by 
the investigation the total amount of debt secured by land mort- 

VOL, 5CXVIU. a 0 
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gage was only O.S, Rs. 1,35,000* and the total of other debts 
somewhat over 5 lakhs. The amount of land hypothecated for 
debt is thus seen to be small. For the villages investigated in the 
six districts concerned the average debt per family (excluding 
land mortgages) varied from O.S. Rs.127 in Nizamabad to O.S. 
Rs.289 in Aurangabad, the other figures being respectively 171, 
180, 198, and 260 O.S. rupees for Mahbubnagar, Warangal, 
Nanded, and Raichur. If land mortgages arc included, and the 
number of families increased by those only involved in debts' 
secured by land, the average total debt per family works out at 
85 O.S. rupees in Mahbubnagar, 103 in Warangal, 104 in Nizama¬ 
bad, 135 in Raichur, 139 in Nanded, and 150 in Aurangabad. 
These latter figures compare with an average total indebtedness 
per family in the “ typical” village in the Bombay Deccan in- 
vesbgated by Dr. Mann of B.G. Rs. 2QO or about O.S. 233.+ tn 
50 far as comparisons can be drawn from these figures, the situa¬ 
tion in Hyderabad State on this very important point of the 
burden of debt would appear to be better than those in the adjoin- 
mg districts of Bombay Presidency. With regard to the rate of 
interest, the general result of the Hyderabad investigation shows 
the maximum to be 24 per cent, per annum, which is low 
compared to the rates usually charged in other parts of India. Dr. 
Mann’s figures are “ from 12 to 75 per cent.” with the majority of 
loans bearing interest at 20 per cent, per annum. Here again, 
therefore, the situation in Hyderabad compares favourably. The 
proportion of families entirely free from debt in the investigated 
villages is distinctly high: in Nanded there were 518 such families 
out of a total of 1,217; > n Warangal 1,190 out of 1,203: in Auran¬ 
gabad 395 out of 982; and in Raichur 366 out of 928 families. 
The average total indebtedness per acre is highest in Warangal— 
namely, Rs.12 to 13 per acre, the figure in the other three dis¬ 
tricts being between 7 and 8 rupees (O.S.). The higher figure 
for Warangal is attributed to the higher average value of the 
wet land in that district which enables higher loans per acre to be 
justified. The corresponding figure for Dr. Mann’s * dry " village 
works out at 14 rupees (O.S.) per acre, so that in this respect 
again Hyderabad shows up well. Finally there is the question of 
the extent to which holders of land under Government have been 
dispossessed of their holdings, which was the main object of the 
enquiry. The only district in which transfers have taken place 
on a large scale is Aurangabad, where nearly 30 per cent, of the 
total cultivated area has passed out of the bands of the families 
who possessed it during the last twenty-five years. And here 

1 Seven rupees of [he State currency (O.S.) roughly equal ill British 
Government rupees (B.G.) 

f Op. at. (Study No. 2), p. 117. 
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the rate of dispossession appears to be on the increase. Two- 
thirds of all the land so transferred has gone to (persons who do 
not cultivate it themselves, and “ nearly half of this area is being 
cultivated by the original occupants on tenancy terms which arc 
usually harsh.” In the other districts, however, the position is 
not bad. Although Raichur is known as a “ famine area ” the 
percentage of land transferred there during the last twenty-five 
years was only half that in Aurangabad, and more than two-thirds 
of the land so transferred went to persons who are now them¬ 
selves cultivating it. In the investigated villages in Mahbubnagar 
and Nizamabad there was not a single case of transfer. In 
Nandcd 5 per cent, of the dry and 6 per cent, of the garden land 
were, during the past twenty-five years, transferred otherwise 
than by ordinary sale. In Warangai only 9 per cent, of the dry 
but about one-quarter of the wet land passed out of the possession 
of its original owners, mostly to the Dcshmtilths and other large 
landowners who dominate the economic life of this district. This 
process, whereby the desirable land in this district is gradually 
passing from the actual cultivator to the large landowner, who 
cultivates it by means of bkagetas or land serfs, is one of the 
many important matters upon which the report throws full light. 
The critical comment made upon it in Mr. Abdy Collins' intro¬ 
duction shows that it is a matter into which the Government of 
Hyderabad is looking closely. 

Taken generally, these reports disclose a state of affairs in the 
districts of Hyderabad State covered by the investigations which 
compares favourably with that in adjacent and other comparable 
areas of India. In undertaking this laborious task and carrying 
it to such an admirable conclusion, Mr. Iyengar and his col¬ 
laborators have performed valuable work, of which Mr. Abdy 
Collins’ introduction provides a helpful bird's eye view, whilst 
the provision of a full set of dear maps greatly facilitates the 
study of the material suppled. 

II. Effects of Wo rui-Depress ion 

How interdependent all parts of the world have grown in 
economic matters is forcibly brought out by the Report of the 
Customs Department of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government for 
the year 1340 Fasli {1930-31) which has just been issued. With 
its vast area, exceeding that of England (without Wales) and 
Scotland combined, situated in the heart of the Indian Peninsula, 
possessed of vast resources and having a predominantly agricul¬ 
tural population, it would have seemed safe to assume that, if 
the wave of worMndcpressjon had touched it at all, its effects 
would have been restricted to the comparatively limited industrial 
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section of the population. The report in question shows that this 
is far from having been the ease. The universal drop in the level 
of commodity prices and the resultant fall in the purchasing 
power of all peoples arc shown to have impressed tticir mark 
upon the movements and the value of almost all commodities into 
and out of the Nizam’s dominions, correspondingly depressing 
the Customs revenue of the State, as well as affecting the whole 
economic life of its people. 

The fact is that Hyderabad is one of the largest producers of 
oil seeds in the world, almost 50 per cent, of the castor seed grown 
in India being produced in the dominions. Most of this is ex¬ 
ported along with large quantities of linseed, groundnuts, and 
other oil seeds. The other main crop is cotton, which is largely 
exported raw. The world level of prices and the shrinkage in 
the demand for these articles could not, therefore, fail to affect 
the exports from Hyderabad, whilst a similar falling off in the 
prices and demand for dressed hides and skins had a like effect 
upon another important item of the State’s exports. In addition, 
the agricultural season was unsatisfactory, the output of the prin¬ 
cipal crops being much below the normal, with the exception of 
wheat, which showed an increase of about 11 per cent, over the 
previous year. But if, as the report states, the character of die 
harvest ordinarily forms the main factor which determines the 
Customs returns, during the year under review “ this subsided 
into comparative insignificance before the overwhelming factors 
which have disastrously affected the trade of the world since the 
last two years.” In Hyderabad, the report continues, in common 
with the rest of India, “ the prices of most agricultural com¬ 
modities fell by at least 33 per cent., mainly owing to restricted 
overseas demand.” For a time the price of jatvar (large millet) 
in some tracts was as low as 35 to 40 seers,* and of wheat 16 to 
18 seers, to die rupee. The suggestion that the poorer classes 
benefited by the low prices would not appear to be correct, 11 as 
a large proportion of the labouring population is dependent on 
agricultural operations, and is paid in kind." The smaller out¬ 
put of staple crops aggravated the situation, and to meet their 
normal obligations “the poorer classes had to trench on their 
small reserves and dispose of their gold ornaments, of which large 
quantities found their way to Bombay, before the price of gold 
rose appreciably." It is estimated, for instance, that in the course 
of some months from Gulbarga alone gold to the value of 25 
lakhs of rupees, and from Nanded 3 lakhs' worth, was exported. 
The diminishing purchasing power of the masses within the State 
is reflected in the reduced imports. 

By themselves these different causes which reduced the volume 

• 2-057 lbs. 
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and value of both exports and imports would have adversely 
affected the State’s revenue from Customs duties. But this ten¬ 
dency was intensified by the measures taken by the Government 
to case the burden on the population as well as to assist trade and 
industry during their present difficulties. These measures tcil 
under three heads. Many duties, not expressed ad valorem, were 
temporarily reduced to a considerable extent, in order to maintain 
an appropriate relation to the present depressed values. In other 
cases, with a view to developing local industries, dunes were 
abolished altogether. Lastly, the Octroi levied on goods imported 
into the citv of Hyderabad, Secunderabad, and Bolarum was com¬ 
pletely abolished. In the first group of measures wc find reduc¬ 
tions in the import duties amounting to 45 per cent, on cotton, 
62-5 per cent, on cotton seed, 33 3 per cent, on white and 20 on 
yellow jawar respectively, 25 per cent, on castor seed, 50 per cent, 
on groundnuts, and 20 ‘per cent, on Ul (sesame). To encourage 
local industries the export duties on oils of all kinds, as well as 
on dressed and tanned hides and skins, were abolished, while 
the exemption from export duties formerly restricted to manu¬ 
factures “made by hand or animal labour” was during the year 
extended to all manufactures, thus benefiting also the exporters 
of those made by machinery. Equally with a view to stimulating 
local industries the import duties were abolished in respect of dyes 
and tanning materials and of iron and steel (excluding corrugated 
galvanized iron sheets), brass, copper, tin. zinc, and aluminium 
*■ 0 f all shapes," provided they were “ not manufactured. 

Enlightened in conception and helpful in their effect as these 
various measures were, they were bound to add to the causes, 
sufficiently serious in themselves, which tended to bring down 
the revenue for the year derived from Customs and the Octroi. 
In the aggregate this revenue was reduced from some 175,5 l^hhs 
in the previous year to not quite 122 lakhs in that under review, 
a drop of 30 6 per cent, on the year, or one of 267 per cent, if 
compared with the average for the preceding five years. Of the 
total falling off in revenue compared with the previous year of 
53,7 lakhs, some 17,7 lakhs, or about one-third, is attributed to 
the reduction in the value of imports and exports resulting from 
the general trade depression, while about 36 hkhs, or two-thirds, 
is accounted for by the above-mentioned special measures to aid 
local industries and generally relieve the situation of the people. 
To the total drop in revenue, reductions in or abolitions of export 
duties alone contributed to the extent of 29,37 bkhs > or wcl1 ovct 
half. It will thus be seen that so far as the Government had it 
in its power to lighten the burden which general conditions placed 
upon die people of Hyderabad, in common with those of the 
whole world, they made effective efforts towards alleviation. 
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Even so the reduced purchasing power of the population 
brought about a reduction in the aggregate value of commodities 
imported from 14,28 crores of rupees in the FasK year 1339 to 
9,88 crores in 1340, equal to a drop of 31*4 per cent,, whilst the 
aggregate value of exports fell during the same period from 
19,36 to 13,1 crores, or 32-3 per cent. In regard to exports, the 
most important decrease in duties was experienced under the 
heading of cotton with 23,77 of rupees, or 77-3 per cent, 

of the total decrease in export duties. But over three-fifths of 
this result was due to the reduction in the rate of duty from 
Rs.g to Rs. 2-12-0 per pal la of three maunds. 

The only appreciable increases occurred in regard to the imports 
of petrol, electrical goods, and cinema films, “ The last two 
items,'' says the report, “ represent luxury trades which have evi¬ 
dently not been affected by the general depression.” It is a curious 
experience, also made elsewhere, that there are certain classes of 
luxury trades, both amongst those relating to popular and cheap, 
and to exclusive and high-priced articles, where the purchase of the 
superfluous continues Jong after that of the necessary has been 
pared to the bone. Cheap cinema entertainments at one end 
of the scale and high-grade diamonds at the other have been 
found to be among them. In Hyderabad electrical goods would 
apparently have to be included. With regard to petrol, it is 
interesting to find that the increased importation is ascribed to 
the steady expansion of motor-bus traffic. There is now in Hyder¬ 
abad a network of motor-bus services which in many cases is 
competing with the railways. “ I found,” proceeds the writer of 
the report, "a motor-lorry carrying on hire 300 fowls, valued 
at Ri. 168, from Sangareddi all the way to Bombay, a distance of 
over 400 miles,” Even if the chickens from Sangareddi can vie 
in succulence with those reputed to come from Surrey or Bressc, 
it would seem an expensive mode of conveyance—unless, indeed, 
the lorry was in any event bound to return empty to Bombay I 
Nevertheless this increase in the use of commercial motor vehicles 
may well turn out to be of importance in the future develop¬ 
ment of Hyderabad State. At present the Customs revenue de¬ 
rived from rail-borne goods is almost ten times as large as that 
on goods conveyed by road where imports are concerned, and 
nearly five times as large in respect of exports. If the commercial 
motor vehicle succeeds in stimulating road traffic, especially in 
those frontier districts of the State which are not, or not 
adequately, supplied with railway facilities, this may well result 
in greater prosperity for the population and enhanced revenue for 
the State. 

Mention should be made of the substantial falling off in the * 
importation of gold and silver. The revenue derived from the 
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latter commodity fell by 64 per cent, compared with the previous 
year, to which, however, the depreciation in value also contrib¬ 
uted. But even gold imports decreased to the extent of 48,6 
lakhs, in addition to which the number of sovereigns which were 
imported duty-free decreased from 74,417 to only 20,095. As 
these sovereigns are exclusively used for conversion into orna¬ 
ments, this drop should be added to the one in dutiable gold, 
bringing the aggregate importation 57 lakhs below the figure for 
1929-30 and 97 lakhs below that of the year 192&-29. These 
figures, together with the large export of gold previously ref erred 
to, says the report, M are a very fair measure of the depreciation in 
the purchasing power of the people during the last two years, 
as gold and silver mainly represent the savings of the masses ” 
Finally, for the consolation of those British manufacturers and 
exporters who may too exclusively ascribe the falling off in their 
trade with India to the vagaries of Congress and its adherents, 
it may be mentioned that there was, in Hyderabad, a decrease in 
revenue in respect of cotton, silk, artificial silk, woollen piece-goods, 
hosiery', durrics, carpets, and rugs, taken together, due both to a re¬ 
duction in the quantities imported and to a fall in prices, which 
latter in respect of both foreign and Indian piece-goods amounted 
to nearly 20 per cent,, whilst the price of yarn dropped about 25 
per cent. Another sign that part, at any rate, of the decreasing 
demand for piece-goods in India is due to poverty and not to 
ill-will will be found in the statement that out of the five weav¬ 
ing and spinning mills in Hyderabad State only four were able 
to operate during the year, and that their output was 14 per cent, 
less than the previous year in respect of piece-goods and to per 
cent, in regard to yarn, although in that year, too, only four mills 
had been working. Smaller demand for silk and a drop of 25 
per cent, in prices also accounted for a falling off in revenue from 
that source. 

Taking a broad view of the somewhat depressing details of the 
economic set-back which the people in Hyderabad State are evi¬ 
dently experiencing, some consolation may perhaps be derived 
from the knowledge that they share their predicament with almost 
the whole remainder of the civilized world (for in several of the 
uncivilized parts of the world people would seem to be about 
as comfortable as they were before). But there is one definite 
encouragement to be found in their own circumstances, and of 
that clear proof is contained in this Customs Report—namely, 
that the Government of Hyderabad arc alive to the fundamental 
needs 0/ the situation, and both ready and able to take all those 
measures which will afford such relief as it is within their power 
to give. 
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CIVIC UPLIFT AND WOMEN’S WELFARE IN 
KASHMIR 

In these days when it has become the fashion to talk about rural 
reconstruction and village uplift, the equal urgency of urban 
reconstruction and civic uplift is apt to be overlooked. It is 
therefore not without interest to consider what has been and is 
being done in this respect in the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
of which an interesting account is to be found in the recently 
published report dealing with municipal administration in that 
State.* All municipal committees in the State function under 
the provisions of the State Municipal Regulation which is based 
on similar Regulations in force in British India. In the capital 
towns of Srinagar and Jammu, the citizens of which are touca- 
lion ally advanced and therefore capable of knowing what steps 
arc necessary for the good of the city, a greater measure of inde¬ 
pendence in management of civic affairs is possible Lhan in the 
smaller comm unities. Thus of the 16 members of the municipal 
committee of Srinagar 3 are elected, 5 non-officials are nominated 
by Government, and only 3 are ex-officio members. The presi¬ 
dent, who is also the chief executive officer, is a whole-time paid 
servant. 

Included in the committee’s functions arc the following 
activities: City lighting, water supply, drainage, and conservancy; 
sanitation, vaccination, and health propaganda; the supervision of 
markets, slaughterhouses and other public buildings and institu¬ 
tions, and the removal of dangerous and insanitary buildings. 
There is also a regular veterinary inspection of ponies and other 
animal; that ply for hire, and the prevention of cruelty to animals 
is systematically fostered. The registration of births and deaths, 
the care of the City engineering works, and many other matters 
arc also entrusted to the committee. 

That it is not an easy task to make an old and conservative 
population living in an ancient town, the life of which extends 
over millennia rather than centuries, give up customs and modes 
of living which have received the sanction of time, is fully realized. 
Hence every effort is made to get the people to understand and 
appreciate the value of the various reforms which 3rc introduced, 
rather than to force these upon a reluctant population. To this 
end lectures, illustrated by magic lantern slides, are given by 
tea th officers, health workers, and volunteers from among the 
people themselves on subjects such as “Healthy Living,” 

G.'fL 5 c" \XkX1d Rffrortof hmmu and Suae , 1931. by 
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** Persona] Hygiene,” ** Cleanliness of Surroundings, Origin 
and Prevention of Diseases,” etc. Educative films on these sub¬ 
jects arc shown and “ Health and Cleanliness Processions arc 
organized. Finally, an active propaganda is carried on among 
the women, in which an annual “ Bahy Week forms a popular 
item. This, together with a “ Health Week,* is made to coincide 
with His Highness* birthday celebrations. Not the least important 
feature of this “ Baby Week,” at which prizes arc given for the 
healthiest baby, is that it is open to all infants, irrespective of 
social standing or religious considerations. 

During “ Health Week ” the entire population of Srinagar is 
employed in thorough house-cleaning and general sanitary over¬ 
hauling of the city, a process in which the Boy Scouts manfully 
assist. Dramatic performances and lectures are given with the 
object of impressing upon the public, especially women and chil¬ 
dren, the advantages of a cleanly life. 

In thk and other ways the municipalities in Kashmir strive to 
awaken the civic consciousness of the public tn regard to health 
and hygiene, as well as to appeal to their humanity in respect of 
the treatment of animals. With every year that passes the scope 
of work of the municipalities increases, and as their responsibilities 
are still expanding it is only by such deliberate organization of 
civic activities as has been referred to that the civic sense among 
the citizens can he made to grow, so as to enable it to keep pace 
with the expansion of civic responsibility among their elected 
representatives. 

But no reforms and no improvements can be permanent unless 
the women arc reformed; for whether as wife or mother, women’s 
influence in the family is all-powerful. And whether it be true 
that women in general are conservative, there can be no doubt 
that in Kashmir, at any rate, they arc the stronghold behind 
which orthodoxy and superstition have fortified themselves. 
Attacks on this stronghold are made from various directions. The 
State Education Department has provided primary, middle, and 
high schools for girls. The Church Mission Society have their 
girls* schools which are doing very useful work. Women's Welfare 
Associations have been formed, of which the Ministcr-in-Charge 
of Municipalities is the chairman. These associations receive 
grants-in-3id from Their Highnesses and from the municipalities. 
Each association is divided into four sections, dealing respectively 
with matters concerning education, health, industry, and recrea¬ 
tion, These associations are quite unofficial and have no connection 
with the Government of the State as such, whilst all the workers 
are honorary, excepting a few holding special posts, who are paid. 

In Srinagar, under the auspices of the educational section of the 
association, a class of six girls and one teacher has grown into 
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eight primary girls' schools and one tutorial service school for 
adult women which has nearly 500 pupils. This success is the 
more remarkable when it is borne in mind that these schools 
function independently of the State Education Department and 
education in tnem is imparted free. In addition to this, a normal 
school for women teachers and a high school for girls have lately 
been established by the State at the instance of the Women's 
Welfare Associadon. 

The education of adult women is arranged bv giving lectures 
with the aid of magic lantern slides and cinema films, and classes 
arc organized for oral instruction in general knowledge and in 
matters of special udlity to women. In order to carry education 
into the homes of women, who, in the majority of cases, cannot 
spare the time to visit lecture centres, volunteers are enlisted who 
teach women in their homes. As the success of this educational 
work among women depends upon giving them instruction in 
the vernacular, a full set of text books in Kashmiri for primary 
and secondary schools has been published. 

. A Women’s League has been founded for the self-development 
of women and, principally as the result of its endeavours, a con¬ 
ference of Kashmiri Pandit women was, for the first time in the 
history of Kashmir, held at Srinagar, to discuss social reform. 
About 800 women attended. The entire management was in the 
hands of local women, many of whom are practically illiterate. 
The conference was an unqualified success. 

In the Health Section, maternity and child welfare work is 
being vigorously carried on both educadonally and on the practical 
side. Maternity nurses are being trained under a specially quali¬ 
fied midwife, and a system of stipends and prizes for good work 
has been inaugurated. A bathing centre has been established, to 
which is attached a baby centre where the health worker instructs 
mothers regarding clothes, feeding, and the treatment of small 
ailments of children. These centres are gradually being increased 
in numbers. 

The Industrial Section aims at enabling widows and destitute 
women to earn their livelihood. Two centres have so far been 
established in Srinagar, where indigent women are taught plain 
sewing and embroidery. They are given wages for the work 
done and also provided with wool spinning work to be done at 
home, for which payment is also made. The embroidery work 
made by these women is sold not only in British India, but also 
in Europe, r>., by the firm of “ Liberty.” 

In the matter of recreation, the park outside the city of Srinagar, 
presented by His Highness, is in daily use. It is also the centre 
of the activities of the Girl Guides and the Blue Birds. Much 
attention is paid in the schools to physical exercises and drill. 
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In Jammu, where welfare activities were started 3 year later 
than in Srinagar, there has been a ready response by the women, 
due to the fact that there are several Indian ladies in Jammu who 
arc married to Indians who have been educated abroad and in 
consequence have a broader and a more advanced oudook. Avery 
promising start has been made on lines similar to those followed 
in Srinagar, 

In view of the prevalence of the purdah system among tile 
majority of the people, such movements as these W omen s W el- 
fare Associations represent have to be conducted cautiously in 
India, but the results achieved in Kashmir, even in the short time 
that these associations have been in existence, arc much beyond 
the expectations of those interested in this great work. They have 
found the women anxious to derive benefit from the opportunities 
for learning and for physical improvement afforded to them, and 
there is no doubt that they arc not only benefiting in regard to 
their state of health and that of their children, but that the drab 
existence of thousands of women has been brightened. 

The report would, therefore, go to show that both in their 
endeavours to foster a sound and growing sense of civic interest 
and responsibility and in those to improve the outlook and the 
lives of the women the Government of Kashmir is proceeding 
on sound lines. 


TRAVANCORE; ON THE THRESHOLD OF A 
NEW RULE 

To receive from an Indian State an Annual Administration 
Report which announces itself as the seventy-fifth of its kind, 
should in itself suffice to rouse in the recipient the impression of a 
long tradition of thoughtful administration and stir in him the 
curiosity to ascertain whether the events of the most recent period 
confirm such a vision. Still more will this be the case with the 
latest Travancore Report,* since it covers the last year of the 
Regency and therefore ushers in the period of personal rule by the 
present'Maharaja. For the administrative year covered by this 
report ended in August, 1931, and it was on November 6 of that 
year that the young Ruler was invested with full powers. Thereby 
terminated the Regency during which H,H. the Maharani-Regcnt 
had guided the affairs of State in a manner which had justi¬ 
fied Lord Irwin in saying that during Her Highness's period 
of Regency the highest proportion of advance in the steady pro¬ 
gress of the State "had been seen. It was on that same occasion 

• Tntancaff : Administration Report for Jio6 M*£. 
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that the then Viceroy described Travancore as “ the Spice Garden 
of India ” where live 41 a people happy and contented in their 
Arcadian surroundings, free from the fears of famine or want 
and from the ills which poverty so often brings in its train"; 
where “ the security of life and property is proverbial and such 
that people generally prefer to travel by night.’’* If there is no 
doubt that in the latter respect the same conditions persist, how 
has the materia] progress of the State fared during a year when 
all parts of the world suffered from economic depression r 
Travancore has not escaped its effect, for, as the Dewan has stated, 
w ith the degree of economic interdependence of countries now 
attained, isolation is impossible and as a result the State's foreign 
trade has been adversely alfeetcd-f Every department of Govern¬ 
ment activity, in fact, has suffered from its repercussions. The 
arrears of land revenue increased and foreign trade decreased; re¬ 
ceipts from forests and Government lands declined; there was a 
set-back in the excise and stamp revenues and the value of docu¬ 
ments registered went down. The growth in the number of 
school-going children suffered a check and the arrears in co¬ 
operative societies accumulated, Conscquetidy for the first time 
since nine years the current State revenue for the year exceeded 
the expenditure charged to revenue. From 247,23 lakhs of rupees 
in 1929-30 that revenue (excluding the sale proceeds of Govern¬ 
ment lands) fell to 227,18 lakhs in 1930-31, whilst the expenditure 
chargeable to revenue remained almost stationary at 239,41 lakhs 
compared with 240,31 lakhs in the preceding year. This shows 
for 1930-31 an excess of ordinary expenditure over similar revenue 
of 12,23 lakh®, as compared to an excess of revenue over expendi¬ 
ture during each of the eight previous years which averaged 13,79 
lakhs per annum for that period. In addition to these items 
there were receipts from the sale of Government lands to an 
amount of 2,58 lakhs (previously 4,43 lakhs) and expenditure of a 
capital nature, not charged to revenue, of 14,43 lakhs, as com¬ 
pared with 15,91 lakhs die year before. 

Taking a sound view of die whole situation the Government 
resorted to three kinds of measures: general retrenchment in all 
avoidable expenditure was immediately studied and enforced; a 
wide measure of relief from certain taxes, cither by cancellation, 
reduction or postponement of payment, was provided and certain 
constructive steps for permanent assistance of enterprise were 
taken, among which the establishment of a Land Mortgage Bank 
occupies a prominent place. This bank is to be run for the present 

* Lord Irwin’s speech at the State banquet at Trivandrum on December 8, 
*9*9- 

t Address of the Dewan of Travancore to the Sri Mulam Popular Assem¬ 
bly on March to, 1931, 
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as a Government undertaking, the nucleus of the initial capital 
having been provided by a donation of one lakh of rupees made 
by His Highness the Maharaja upon the occasion of his investi¬ 
ture. The" object of the bank is to supplement the operations 
under the existing Land Improvement and Agricultural Loans 
Regulation, and for that purpose to advance loans only for the 
liquidation of prior debts on land in the possession of the borrowcr 
and for the improvement of agricultural land. The rate of interest 
on loans has been fixed at per cent, per annum. 

Among the indications of the extent to which the general 
depression has affected Travancore, are the figures for external 
trade. Its total value which amounted to 21,13 crores of rupees in 
1928-29 had gone down to 20,65 crores in 1929-30 and has slumped 
to as low as 17,31 crores for the year under review. Exports 
accounted for 56 and imports for 44 per cent, of this figure. The 
percentage of sea-borne trade again fell (from 31 6 to 2873 per 
cent, of the total trade), but there was no fall in the tonnage of 
vessels that called at Travancore ports. In regard to the latter 
certain improvements were made in the pier and the storage 
facilities at Alcppey, the roads of which harbour were surveyed 
at die Travancore Government’s expense by H.MJ.S. Paiimtrus, 
no material change In the depths being found. With regard to 
Cochin harbour, further progress was made by conferences be¬ 
tween the interested parties, and the final decision of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is now being awaited. 

If retrenchment has been the keynote in all the spending de¬ 
partments, this has not been allowed to interfere too drastically 
with expenditure upon the objects which contribute materially to 
the public welfare. Thus education with an outlay of 49,1 lakhs 
(previous year 42,2) still represents the greatest individual item of 
expenditure—namely, 23 6 per cent, of the total budget, public 
works coming next with 39,4 lakhs or 18-9 per cent, of the total. 

The number of educational institutions in the State rose during 
the year by 58 and that of pupils under instruction by 7,010, thus 
bringing die aggregate for the latter up to some 580,000, as com¬ 
pared with barely 400,000 ten years ago, die intermediate period 
showing a steady rise each year. In addition to expanding the 
number of primary schools and increasing the scope of the higher 
education, also for women, vocational training was further facili¬ 
tated by various State institutions, and special arrangements were 
made with the Hindu University at Benares to reserve a number 
of seats every year for Travancore students in the electrical en¬ 
gineering, industrial chemistry, mining and metallurgical courses, 
in consideration of which the Government of Travancore gave the 
University a donation of 1,25 lakhs of rupees and an annual grant 
of 10,000 rupees. 
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On public works 48,02 lakhs were spent, including 8,96 Lakhs 
on capita] account. What is described as “ the phenomenal in¬ 
crease of motor traffic during recent years” has led to much 
widening of old highways and increased expenditure on mainten¬ 
ance, with the result that the expenditure on communications 
has risen from 15,74 lakhs in 1925-26 to 22,59 lakhs last year, 
so that it now represents well over half of the total outlay on 
works of all kind. One of the results is that the mileage of main 
roads increased during the year from 3,212 to 3,364. Protective 
irrigation and the Kodayan system, the most important irrigation 
work in the State, were further developed and maintained and 
progress on the Trivandrum water works scheme was continued. 
The Trivandrum electricity supply scheme was likewise consider¬ 
ably developed and the railway net in the State extended. 

Another department in which expenditure increased was that 
concerned with medical and sanitary matters, on which 12,18 
lakhs was spent as compared to 10,99 die year before, various 
measures to ensure public health and to counter the incidence of 
epidemics being taken, as the result of specially organized investi¬ 
gations into all the circumstances surrounding them. Perhaps 
one of the most interesting features of the State’s activities in the 
medical field is the systematic organization of the Ayurveda 
Department.* The term ayurveda denotes one of the three 
systems of indigenous Indian medicine, the other two being Sidha, 
an offshoot of the former special to South India, and Unani which 
is of Greek origin and was introduced to India by the Muham- 
medan conquerors of the mediaeval age through the medium of 
Arabic literature, the vehicle of Ayurveda —-which is as old as the 
vedas themselves—being Sanskrit and that of Stdha Tamil. There 
are various methods of treatment according to ayurveda which has 
developed in different ways in different parts of India. In some 
herbal preparations arc more prominent, metallic preparations 
being much valued in others. The sastric methods of treatment 
have also been considerably developed, while there are, in several 

E laces, experts in the curing of poison cases, eye diseases, jaundice, 
.prosy, rheumatism, etc. But in all methods a correct understand¬ 
ing of the Tridosha theory remains the most essential requisite 
for the physician. This knowledge has been preserved in certain 
families, among whom the Vy$f(ara and Ckecratamon are well 
known inf Travancore. From them many persons, irrespective of 
caste or creed, learnt the science and art of ayurveda, and these 
established themselves as medical practitioners in various places 
in the State. 


* The following particular* are derived from the Ayurveda Department's 

“P** f w T caf II0 ^ M.E., by N. Nilakanta Pillat, Impcetor-in-Charee 
of the Department. 
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The early beginnings of a Government deportment to supervise 
and develop this activity arc to be found in the appointment, tn 
1875, of Mr. K. P. Moothatu to teach Ashtanga Hridaya. a course 
which was subsequently extended to four years, and thereafter 
only those who passed the “ Vaidya test ^ at the end of it were 
allowed to practise as native physicians. 1 he teaching and super¬ 
vision were gradually extended, and in 1917 a comprehensive re¬ 
organization was undertaken which provided, t.tf., for a revision 
of'W curricula of studies; the enlargement of the library; the 
increase of stipends; the appointment of a lecturer in modern 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene in the Ayurveda College; the 
establishment of a botanical garden, of an ayurvtda hospital and 
dispensary and of an ayurvedic pharmacy. From 1925 on the 
publication of ayurveda manuscripts was undertaken and a 
Vaidya pandit placed in charge of this work, it should be 
mentioned that more than twenty years ago the Ayurveda College 
was thrown open to students of all castes and creeds. Of the 
qualified “ Vaidya ns ” trained in the college many have estab¬ 
lished practices outside the State, i.a., in Bombay, Madras, Cal¬ 
cutta, and Ceylon. It would be interesting to have an unbiassed 
and competent opinion upon the working and effectiveness of 
this native medical organi z ation, for the results claimed for it by 
the statistical records arc excellent. 1 bus for the year 1930-31 
the number of patients treated by the three ayurvedic hospitals 
and the ayurvedic vaidyasalas is given as 431,482, of whom 
412,038 were reported to have been cured and 1,600 to have died, 
while 6,535 patients were still under treatment and 11,309 had 
left of their own accord. Whatever the views of the Western 
medical experts may be on thq indigenous methods of treatment, 
it would seem that if such results can be substantiated, the value 
of these methods cannot be ignored, but deserves consideration. 

There arc many other matters of interest to be found in the 
administrative reports of this State which only considerations of 
space prevent us from reviewing, but a few words may be said 
about a certain aspect of the representative institutions in the 
country. The Legislative Council, upon whom the normal work 
of legislation devolves, was brought into existence as long ago as 
1888, whilst since 1904 there has also been a Popular Assembly 
which affords to the people an opportunity of expressing directly 
to the Government their wants and wishes and their views with 
regard to administrative measures contemplated or introduced 
from time to time. It also serves the purpose of enabling the 
Government to learn at first hand how their actions affect the 
people and to secure the benefit of their suggestions. The scope 
and powers of these institutions have been gradually extended* 
and on the occasion of his investiture with full ruling powers, the 
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present Maharaja promised to place the Popular Assembly on a 
statutory basis with enlarged functions and powers, a decision 
which is now in course of execution* As might be expected in 
a country where macriarchate is the rule, the representative insti¬ 
tutions arc “ based upon the equality of the sexes in rights of 
franchise and election/ * But it is interesting to find that in 
Travancorc, as in other countries nearer home, the women do 
not appear to avail themselves extensively of these rights* Last 
year’s elections for the Public Assembly were the first in which 
women participated, but only eleven went to the polls, whilst 
there was only one woman candidate and she was not returned^. 

To remedy'this state of affairs tire Government nominated five 
ladies to seats in the Assembly, but die fact itself shows that 
even in a country where the women are entrusted with extensive 
and important duties which they have long discharged with 
conspicuous ability, the utility of the paraphernalia of our much 
vaunted democracy is not at once overwhelmingly apparent to 
them. 

For these, as for many other interesting facts which they con¬ 
tain, the administrative reports of these nourishing and progres¬ 
sive Indian States are well worthy of study. But blue books 
(whatever their colour) do not usually appeal to die general 
reader, and it seems, therefore, a pity that no attempt is made 
to cull from those published regularly by so many of the Indian 
States those facts which throw light on the human under¬ 
currents of life in these countries, and to present them to the 
general public in a form which conjures up living pictures of the 
men ana the movements that are so busily shaping these interest¬ 
ing communities with their vast aggregate population into the 
new moulds in which circumstances arc gradually forcing them 
to fit- Not in any sense of propaganda or publicity, but as a 
matter of common interest to all die States, as well as to the 
general public in Britain, that seems a task which those re¬ 
sponsible for managing the affairs of die Chamber of Princes 
might well consider. 


* Lord Irwin, lot. aL 
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REALISTS IN CHINA 
Bv O. M. Green 

{Lute Editor of the North Chinn Daily iVwi'f) 

Om March 3 the Japanese outflanked the Chinese defence at 
Shanghai, and the five weeks of hard fighting were over. On 
May 5, thanks to Sir Miles Lampson’s skill in finding a formula 
that saved “ face ” on both sides, an armistice was signed. Only a 
week later the Japanese Government electrified the world by 
announcing the withdrawal of all its troops. To compensate for 
heavy destruction of life and property, China was left with the 
sympathy of the world and unexpected prestige won by the stub¬ 
born resistance of her troops, which has put new heart into her 
people. Once again a splendid opportunity is offered her of setting 
her house in order. What will she make of it? 

The Japanese withdrawal was an exceedingly astute move. 
Everyone was convinced that they would never go without satis¬ 
faction on every point. But in securing what is virtually a neutral 
zone round Shanghai, and, yet more, in contriving to make an 
International Commission responsible for maintaining it, they 
scored a distinct success. The Chinese now are trying to deny the 
existence of a zone, but an annexe to the Armistice defines the 
positions in which their troops are to stay. The Japanese thus 
justify their constant assertion that they were drawn into a con¬ 
flict at Shanghai reluctantly and quitted it at the earliest possible 
moment; they gain much-needed reinforcements for bandit sup¬ 
pression in Manchuria; and. by implication, they say to the 
Powers: " It is now for you to see what you can do with th«e 
troublesome people and to take the necessary steps for the stability 
of Shanghai, which, in fact, always was your business jointly and 
not ours separately." 

It is obvious that the Armistice, though it has sensibly cleared the 
air, is no final settlement. All the bid ingredients of trouble 
remain, unemployed students, boycottcrs, the Anti-Japanese and 
National Salvation Association, timorous judges perpetually threat¬ 
ened by soldiers and politicians^—the Japanese invasion would 
never have occurred if the Chinese Courts had not been too terri¬ 
fied to convict the rioters charged by the municipal police—and in 
every province and district political organ iza bo ns a law to them¬ 
selves, bandits, and Communists digging deeper and deeper into 
the foundations of society. All this mass of combustible material 
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must somehow be cleared away, or another conflict may flame out 
at any moment. Shanghai is still the danger-point. And the way 
to peace is made the more difficult because, while Japan insists 
that Manchuria and Shanghai are two separate questions, China 
declares that for a final settlement they must be treated as one 
and indivisible. 

The key to the whole situation, both of peace in the Far East 
generally, and Manchuria in particular, lies in the internal con¬ 
dition of China. Had this unanswerable truth been recognized 
from the outset, much trouble and bloodshed might have been 
spared. It is quite impossible with knowledge of all facts to pass 
black-and-white judgments. That the Japanese had much excuse, 
is freely admitted by those most friendly to China, And as against 
the charge that the Japanese Generals took the law into their own 
hands, it must be remembered that, for two years before last 
summer’s explosion, Baron Shidehara had been unwcariedly seek¬ 
ing to conciliate the Chinese Nationalists and had reaped nothing 
but rudeness, pinpricks, and treaty violation. It is worth noting 
that, but for me quarrel with Japan, Nanking meant to abolish 
extraterritoriality last January, a flagrant violation of international 
law comparable to Dc Valera’s repudiation of the Oath. 

So much of China’s maladies is due to the amazing smoke¬ 
screen which diplomacy and her own politicians have conspired to 
draw over them, that there can be no cure unless the facts are 
steadily recognized. It is, however, clear that the best Chinese 
leaders recognize them and are determined to do their best to set 
them right. The quarrel with Japan, the worst fears of which 
have so wonderfully failed to be realized, have given the Chinese 
a bail fright. They would not, of course, admit it, but the fact is 
apparent in many ways. Events have lent new courage and new 
authority to the realist faction, the men who at least two years ago 
had begun to realize where the root of discords lay. They have 
the hearty support of the business community who, as always in 
China's history, when things become really intolerable, appear to 
be rousing themselves to action. It is a significant fact that, 
during the Chinese postal strike in May, which was a revolt 
against what they declared to be political graft and depredations 
on the Service's pension and other funds, tne Chambers of Com¬ 
merce not only refused to help break the strike, but virtually 
forced the Government to compromise with the strikers on lines 
that promised to meet their grievances. 

To make the picture clear, it is necessary to go back a little 
way. With the capture of Peking in June, 1928, China was 
nominally unified under the Kuomtntang, in whom all authority 
was centred by the instrument of government adopted in the 
following October. (The Kuomintang arc the party created by 
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Dr, Sun Yat-sen, and bear the same relationship to Nationalism 
generally that the Communist Party in Russia bears to Bol¬ 
shevism,) Without underrating the difficulties caused by in¬ 
transigent generals all over China ’—*' robber barons as Dean 
Hewlett Johnston has truly called them—the Kuomintang grossly 
abused their power. They profited by the “ period of political 
tutelage,” prescribed by Dr, Sun Yat-sen for the instruction of 
the people in the arts of self-government, to bolster up their own 
omnipotence, have excluded the business classes from all share in 
government, rejected every attempt to have popular rights de¬ 
fined, and have got themselves cordially detested throughout 
China, 

From early in 1929 General Chiang Kai-shek, supported by 
the most clear-sighted of the Party, began to denounce the 
tyranny and ineptitude of the Kuomintang, A succession of 
civil wars prevented any effective reform from being attempted, 
but, on the overthrow of the Northern Coalition in October, 193^1 
a People’s Convention was announced for the following spring 
with a solemn promise that the Government should be recast on 
popular lines. This was the signal for open revolt by the purists, 
the champions of Kuomintang privilege and ascendancy. Canton 
broke away, declared a separate Government, and the usual 
** punitive expedition " against Nanking and all its works, it is 
a sufficient commentary on the mind of some Chinese politicians. 

Except for creating new schism, the Cantonese could never 
have done Nanking much harm, but the conflict with Japan 
gave them their chance. A cry was raised against the Govern¬ 
ment’s “ weakness *’ with Japan, thousands of students invaded 
Nanking, beat up the Foreign Minister, wrecked Government 
offices and literally howled down the Government. A new 
administration was formed in December, nominally, it is interest¬ 
ing to note, on the model of our own National Government, but 
in which the realists were either excluded or placed under con¬ 
trol, while the purists secured the control. On the outbreak of 
fighting at Shanghai, the new Government incontinently fled to 
Loyang (with a backdoor outlet still further to Sianfu if the 
Japanese should threaten to follow them into Honan), and at 
Loyang a part of the administration is still prudently entrenched. 
Meanwhile events have inevitably tended to bring the realists 
into power again, in fact if not in name, 

Expressed in action, and even though repeatedly discomfited, 
the realists’ efforts are worth noting. When, in April, 1930, the 
Northern Coalition, actively abetted by the Kuomintang purists, 
declared war on Nanking, General Chiang Kai-shek announced 
that he should not attack them, let them come and attack him 
if they pleased. Unluckily his northern defences in Anhui were 
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not impregnable as he had believed, and fighting became inevit- 
able* The People's Convention was held in May, 1931, as 
promised, in spite of Canton s revolt, and, although it achieved 
less than had been hoped, it did lay the foundations of a scheme 
of popular government. To the Cantonese rebellion General 
Chiang Kai-shek never paid much attention, but, confident that 
they could not get at him, spent the summer in trying to sup¬ 
press Communists on the Yangtze. From the outset of the 
Japanese quarrel the realists were all for moderation and non- 
resistance which, notwithstanding the damage done to the 
Japanese at Shanghai, was unquestionably the right policy. Their 
hands were forced by the action of the Cantonese 19th Army at 
Shanghai, which they were wildly accused by their opponents 
of leaving in the lurch. Most important of all, they signed the 
Armistice. Only those who know the frenzy of the Chinese 
mob, the viciousness of political passion, the utter intoxication 
resulting from the successes gained against Japan, and the actual 
impotence of Government in China, can appreciate what resolu¬ 
tion to brave unpopularity that means. The courage shown by 
Mr. Quo Tai-chi in putting his name to the Armistice, even 

though he had been smashed up by students the day before for 

daring to think of peace with the “dwarf slaves," and signed the 

papers in bed, is worthy of all admiration. It was a sad co¬ 

incidence that Mr. Shigcmitsu, the Japanese Minister, victim of 
a recent bomb outrage, also signed in bed, Just before going on 
to the operating table. Surely never was an Armistice concluded 
under so much discouragement, yet with so much behind it that 
encourages. 

The whole record lends substance to the statements of policy 
recently made from Nanking. Thus the North China Daily News 
gives much prominence to an interview with a high Government 
official, who emphasizes that “the keynote of the new policy 
will be conciliation. 1 ’ He defends the Kuomintang as die only 
organized party in China, the only barrier against complete chaos 
—there is certainly some justice in this view—but he admits that 
the strings of centralization have been drawn too tight in the 
past and" 1 if certain provinces or provincial groups were inclined 
to adopt a particular!st policy, there should be no attempt to coerce 
them.’’ The Government will concentrate on internal reform in 
the districts over which it has undisputed control, and trust to 
the prosperity there produced to draw other districts into its 
orbit. 1 In short, the Government had come to the conclusion 
that the consolidation of the country in the political sense would 
be best achieved by the abandonment of any idea of using force to 
overcome opposition,” 

One is tempted to cry, “Saul among the prophets!” For at 
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least three years Nanking’s foreign friends have exhorted her to 
abandon her grandiose schemes of “ bossing ” ail China, to under¬ 
stand that provincial opposition cannot be Mitered down by force, 
to concentrate all efforts on bringing peace and ordered govern¬ 
ment among the 170,000,000 industrious people of the rich 
Yangtze Valley—surely kingdom enough for any party—and now 
the lesson seems to have got home. If the Nanking spokesmen 
arc sincere, and what has been said of the realists' previous efforts 
allows 11s to hope they arc, then indeed a new China may arise, 
better than was ever dreamed of, from the ashes of Chapej and 
Woosung. 

Moreover, the ever-spreading strength of the Communists is as 
great a danger as China has ever known. In recent months they 
have begun to spread formidably northwards, as well as south, 
of the Yangtze; they easily defeat, or worse still, win over the ill- 
equipped and ill-paid soldiers sent against them; and though the 
Chinese have no natural instinct for Communism, they are being 
driven in thousands to the Red Flag by misery, civil war, and 
crushing taxation. 

In many opinions, Chinese as well as foreign, China will never 
win through to peace without help. That the Powers owe her a 
heavy debt can hardly be denied. Having forced open her doors 
and injected into her members the stimulant of Western restless¬ 
ness, they have done nothing to appease the resulting fever, except 
(more to quiet their own consciences than with real regard for 
her well-being) to make her various concessions, which arc equally 
inimical to her digestion and their own interests. Toward Nan¬ 
king (as Mr. Lionel Curtis so trenchantly shows in that admirable 
book The Capital Question of China ) they have shown themselves 
especially obtuse; having begun by recognizing its Government, 
they kept their Ministers 600 miles away from ils walls, thus con¬ 
spicuously robbing it of “ face " before its opponents and depriv¬ 
ing it of the valuable advice which a wise Minister — a Dwight 
Morrow, a D’Abernon, or a Walter Page—can give to the Govern¬ 
ment to which he is accredited. The time has come to make 
amends and the omens arc not unpropitious. 

To take in hand the whole of China is obviously a task beyond 
the power of any but the Chinese. But if Nanking will really 
be satisfied to concentrate first on the middle and lower Yangtze, 
it would be possible to lend her practical help. Something more 
solid is necucd than the old innumerable figure-head advisers, 
and tact and skill in avoiding injury to China's “ face ” are essen¬ 
tial if the assistance is to be effective. But the problem is not 
insoluble, given the right men to handle it, and, without going 
into details, it may be said that an idea has already been formu¬ 
lated by some who know China well for the restoration of ordered 
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administration. As an inducement to a poverty-stricken world 
to consider it, the scheme docs not involve heavy outlay in cash. 

A special part of the whole problem is that of die future of 
Shanghai. This question is, of course, far older than the conflict 
with Japan and for years before it had been the subject of much 
anxious thought. In broad oudine the question is simply this, 
that a once insignificant trading community has grown to be one 
of the greatest commercial, industrial, and financial centres of 
the world. The constitution which did very well for the small 
days of Shanghai is obviously unsuited now. A population of 
over a million Chinese in the foreign area naturally desires some 
effective share in its administration, while the Nationalists demand 
that, in common with all other foreign concessions, Shanghai must 
be surrendered to them. But “ here’s the respect must give us 
pause.” Not only has Shanghai grown great through the security 
and rule of law afforded by foreign protection, but the continu¬ 
ance of these safeguards is actually of more importance to China 
than to foreigners. Shanghai is the backbone of her commerce 
and finance and the repository of vast Chinese treasure. Land 
values alone run to half a million sterling an acre; the Nanking 
Government has been kept going largely by Joans which Chinese 
bankers were enabled to raise solely through the protection 
afforded them in foreign Shanghai; and any injudicious change 
in Shanghai's position, with China in its present anarchical state, 
would bring incalculable ruin on millions of Chinese, not to men¬ 
tion the many thousand foreigners whose whole livelihood is in 
Shanghai. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the League of Nations 
on February 29, ana endorsed by both China and Japan, definitely 
looked to the calling of an international conference on Shanghai, 
and it is known that discussions to that end have been going on 
among the Powers. It is equally obvious that Shanghai cannot 
be left in its present uncertain state, which has already produced 
one holocaust and might easily produce another; and, at the same 
time, that the greatest care is needed to satisfy Chinese aspira¬ 
tions and safeguard the immense and complex interests involved. 
With the removal of the Japanese troops it ought to be possible 
to consider the whole question calmly and for Chinese and 
Western Powers, as reasonable men, to arrive at a fair settlement 
of issues so vital to all alike. The agitation of irresponsible poli¬ 
ticians and Press against the proposed conference is as expected. 
There is, however, reason to believe that the best of the Nation¬ 
alists and undoubtedly all the business classes are not unfavour¬ 
ably disposed towards it. 

The question of Manchuria is too big for more than what must 
necessarily be a superficial notice. The declaration of independ- 
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cnee early in March under the cx-Emperor Hsuan Tung as Chief 
Executive, barely two months after Japan had swept all the forces 
of the old administration from south and centre, naturally gave 
rise to the cry of “ puppet Government and to this some colour 
is lent by the strenuous and costly Japanese operations against 
guerilla troops and bandits in north and north-east Manchuria, 
and the tribe of Japanese advisers in the new Government’s 
offices. Yet there is much to suggest that the Government of 
Manchukuo has more independence than appears on the surface. 
For the Kuomintang and all their works the Manchurians have 
always had a peculiar loathing, and it is morally certain that the 
former Governor, Chang Hsueh-liang, would have been expelled 
before long on the plea of his “ trokings wi' the evil one ” in the 
shape of Nanking, even without the Japanese invasion. The new 
Government, too, contains some men of singularly high character, 
scholarship, and wisdom, the sort that China has lacked too long 
in her counsels, and such men arc not incapable of keeping on 
good terms with the stranger in their midst, without allowing 
him to dictate. One thing appears certain, that while China 
remains in her present disordered condition Japan must remain 
the predominant power in Manchuria. That is an inescapable 
fact of physical necessity', geography, finance, and politics. But 
if China could set her house in order it may be believed that 
Manchuria, which after all is Chinese, would come back into 
the fold automatically, and Japan could not stop her. 

Once again may it be emphasized, the keynote of all potential 
harmonics, of peace between China and Japan, of reunion between 
China and Manchuria, lies in China’s hands and nowhere else. 
So often have the omens appeared propitious, so many wonderful 
chances have China’s leaders been offered, only to fritter them 
recklessly away, that one may well hesitate to “ prophesy smooth 
things." But at least we may look to the realists with guarded 
hopes, backed as they arc by the whole-hearted prayers of tile 
war-weary people. 
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THE INDIAN WHEAT TRADE* 

By Parimal Ray, m.a., ph.d. 

Since 1892-93 Indian wheat exports began to undergo a rapid 
decline. For over a decade from that date they reached a low 
water-mark, sadly in contrast with the rapidly developed trade 
of the previous years. During this decadent period of the wheat 
trade, exports, except in 1898-99, were invariably far below the 
average of the previous twelve or thirteen years. Not mfrequendy 
they touched a low level, reminiscent only of the days when the 
trade was still in its incipient stage. Sometimes, as in 1896-97, 
or to a lesser extent in the year following, the trade almost reached 
extinction. In 1900-01 it went practically out of existence. In¬ 
deed, vve have to go back to the days before the Canal in order 
to look for as poor a record of wheat exports as actually took 
place in that year. 

Yet the contrary should have been the case. The cutting of the 
great Chenab Canal in 1896 and the colonisation of Lyallpur 
signified a far-reaching change, opening up enormous possibilities 
for die cultivation of wheat. What then was the cause of this 
stagnation and decav of the wheat trade? Did it in any way mean 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of evil which the opponents of 
the monetary change in 1893 ceaselessly expressed? The answer 
is emphatically in the negative. The unfortunate state of things 
described above was chiefly the outcome of deficient crops at 
home, or of abundant harvests outside, or, as sometimes was the 
case, of a combination of both sets 0/ causes. Let us go a little 
more into detail, The progressive decline of wheat exports from 
1892-93 till 1894-95 was * evidently enough, the consequence of 
poor, or at best average, yields in parts ol India, at a time when 
there W'crc unusually abundant supplies from the U.S.A, The 
year 1895-96 recorded a slight improvement over the previous 
year precisely because, while circumstances in other respects re¬ 
mained more or less the same, the Argentine supply was not up 
to the level anticipated, Again, the collapse of the trade to the 
succeeding year was to be accounted for by a very marked defic¬ 
iency in the spring harvest of 1895, more especially because the 
shortage of wheat had come closely upon a poor yield of other 
crops in the autumn of 1S95, Since the yield of 1896-97, too, hap- 
* Continued from the April isiue. 
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pened io turn out somewhat subnormal, it was but natural that 
the position in 1897-98 did not show any but a very slight improve¬ 
ment. With an abundant domestic harvest and a shortage of 
supply in Europe, the trade quickly returned in 1898-99 to what 
was since 1881 4 a its usual dimensions in all similar years. In the 
following year, however, it dropped once again to less than half 
that amount* obviously on account of shortage of domestic crops 
over a wide area. In 1900 the harvest again failed, and that in 
a more disastrous manner, and the situation culminated in a 
famine. It should, therefore, have caused no surprise if exports in 
1901 were all but extinct. The trade was, however, quickly on 
its way to recovery as soon as the harvests of 1901-02 and J 902-03 
turned more or less normal. But the process of recuperation after 
a period of distress was inevitably slow. 

If seasonal conditions were thus primarily responsible for the 
moribund conditions of the wheat trade from 1892-93, the world¬ 
wide depression of wheat prices, caused by the rise of exports from 
Argentina, Russia, Roumania, and other sources of supply, was 
another accentuating factor. The depressing effect was especially 
felt on account of the emergence of the fresh source of powerful 
competition in the Argentine Republic, As late as 1880 that 
country used to import wheat, and even in 1889 and in 1892 
exported no more than 23 and 470 thousand tons respectively. 
With a growing influx of Italian and other immigrants the land 
was quickly transformed from a pastoral to an agricultural stage. 
In 1893 it actually took rank as the third most important exporter 
of wheat, and on account of its comparatively lower costs of pro¬ 
duction became ever since a force to be increasingly reckoned w ith 
in the world’s market of wheat. 

Circumstances front 1903-04 were again quite favourable for the 
complete revival of our wheat trade and even of some measure of 
further progress, During the preceding eight years acreage under 
cultivation had suffered considerable restriction. It was in 1903-04 
that the lost ground was once again fully recovered. Under the 
stimulus of propitious seasons and good harvests or, even when 
this was not the case, on account of fortuitous existence of strong 
external demand, exports in every year continued on the whole 
to be quite satisfactory. The only exception was the year 1908-09, 
when famine spread over the land on account of the disastrous 
monsoon of 1907, and as a consequence the internal prices rose 
to a point almost prohibitive of exportation. The average exports 
between 1903-04 and 1913-14 amounted to about million tons 
and stood much higher than the average between 1881-82 and 
1891-92. The maximum of exports during the period was in 
1904-05, which, with a total of about 2-J million tons in quantity, 
marked the highest point of wheat exports ever recorded in arty 
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one year. It i5 also satisfactory to note that, leaving aside the 
famine year of 1908-09, the trade, even at its minimum, did not 
in all these years fall far below the average of the period 1881-82 
to 1892-93. 

The decade before the outbreak of the war was, in fact, the 
period when the trade reached its zenith. Great as the progress 
was, the record of some other countries was even more remark¬ 
able. The rapidly developing exports from the new regions of 
virgin soil, Canada and Argentina, not only surpassed, but almost 
totally eclipsed our trade. Of the old important countries, ship¬ 
ments from America were steadily diminishing, but Russia and 
Roumania and the Argentine were expanding their exports with 
striking vigour. The consequence was that in die race with other 
countries we were more and more left behind. Thus, notwith¬ 
standing the larger size of our trade, our contribution to the 
world market during the pre-war decade was comparatively less 
important than in the eighties. In the pre-war quinauennium, 
when our trade was more brisk than ever, we actually ranked 
quite low on the list, coming behind Russia, Argentina, Canada, 
U.S.A., and Roumania, which stood in relation to one another 
exactly in the order mentioned. Australia, too, had meanwhile 
entered the ranks of the great exporters, and its position in the 
world market was only slightly less important than that of 
India.* 

For some reason or other exports have since die beginning of 
die war far receded from die level reached in pre-war days. The 
narrative may, however, with advantage be interrupted at this 
point, even at the risk of some digression from our main topic, 
to refer to a misapprehension too often expressed from the plat¬ 
form and from the press. The quick development of wheat 
exports in past years was to many minds an unhealthy economic 
symptom, which was merely tantamount to growing diversion 
of die commodity from internal to external consumption. Or to 
put it in its popular version, there was less to cat in the country 
because more went out. There does not appear to be any evidence 
in support of this view. On the contrary, as far as any conclu¬ 
sion can be deduced from available figures, they dearly suggest 
a rising trend in per capita consumpbon. Statistics of crop yields 
are not available prior to die year 189091. No means therefore 
exists whereby wc can arrive at any direct or satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion about die trend of per capita consumption in years pre- 

* The actual figures (m quintals) of average exports were* as we give 
below t 

Russia, 42, 69S; Canada, io r 207, ijj®; Roumania. 362, 64 os 

Australia, it, 429, 726; Argentina* 24, 249, 756; U.S.A,. 14. 510* 43®; India* 
E 3 > * 15 . 997 ’ 
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ceding 1S90-91. The coarse of events in subsequent years, tint 
is, from 1890^1 onwards, is represented in the tabular form 


below. 
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We have in die above table taken five year averages to obtain 
a result immune from the disturbing influences of good or bad 
seasons. Even yet wc have not completely succeeded in elimi¬ 
nating the effects of weather conditions. The second average is 
pulled down by the predominant influence of years of scarcity 
and famine in which the period abounded. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is quite apparent from the above that except during 
1896-1900 there was, as time went on, a slow but steady and 
appreciable growth of per capita consumption of wheat. 

Needless, perhaps, to add that the figures of per capita con¬ 
sumption shown above make not the slightest pretension to 
accuracy. It is to be borne in mind that they are based upon 
those relating to production, imports and exports by land ana by 
sea, and the number of the population. Only if the basic data 
arc all reliable and accurate can such a statement as that of the 
consumption per head be acceptable without reserve. In the par¬ 
ticular case which is under present consideration such conditions 
arc scarcely fulfilled. In the hrst place, the agricultural statistics 
employed in the tabic, especially for die earlier years, arc far from 
exact. Owing to difficulties which beset collection of statistics, 
particularly in some of die Indian States, there always exists an 
appreciable margin of error in such figures. Secondly, on account 
of various reasons which we need not here specify, the land trade 
statistics are not sufficiently reliable and in some cases they 
actually include trade which is not really trans-frontier, but 
purely internal. Thirdly, computation of average population on 
the assumption of a uniform rate of growth of numbers through¬ 
out the inter-censal period is doubtless arbitrary. It has most 
obviously resulted in overstating the per capita consumption dur¬ 
ing the period ending 1912-13. Towards the dose of the decade 
leading to the census of 192 c dtere was unusual mortality on 
account of an epidemic of influenza. The increase of popula¬ 
tion from 1911 to 1913, estimated on the basis of the rate of 
increase between the census of 19utid that of 1921, is conse¬ 
quently somewhat under-rated and, for the matter of that, the 
per capita consumption figure for the period is over-estimated. 
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What, however, wc are concerned here to show is not the 
quantity actually consumed or even the actual rate of the growth 
of consumption, but the mere fact of increase, inaccuracy of 
statistical data and calculation of average population by a rough- 
and-ready method of interpolation may to a certain extent impair 
the value of strict comparison of per Dead consumption between 
one period and another, but do not certainly call into question 
the broad, fundamental fact of a rising trend in consumption. 
It may, however, be argued, and quite rightly, that it is only in 
certain regions that people subsist chiefly on wheaten diet, so that 
an estimate of per head consumption based on the total popula¬ 
tion of India is unreal and somewhat misleading. Nevertheless, 
it will also at once be conceded that in the absence of any evidence 
that the increase of population in the wheat-consuming areas 
has been strikingly at variance with the rate of growth of popu¬ 
lation in the country as a whole, there exists no reason to ques¬ 
tion the validity of the conclusion we have drawn. 

The fact of growing wheat consumption is after all quite in 
consonance with what is to be expected. In India both the quality 
as well as the quantity of food depend upon the degree of pros¬ 
perity existing among the poorer classes, With the slow elevation 
of the standard of living, especially in the new region of the 
Punjab, wheat has naturally been consumed on a more liberal 
scale and by a wider range of people. Darling in bis book en¬ 
titled The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt testifies to die 
increasing consumption of wheat among the thriving peasantry 
of the Punjab. ** Maize, millets, and barley,'’ he writes, " arc 
still consumed in their season, but to a much less extent than 
before, and there are many who use nothing but wheat all the 
year round.* 1 Evidence, both official and non-official, widely 
supports this view, not merely with reference to the Punjab, but 
to some extent even as regards odicr places, where wheat is be¬ 
coming increasingly popular as a staple food. 


{To be continued.) 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN JAPAN 

By Hugh Byas 

(Formerly Editor of the Japan Advertiser, and now Correspondent 
of The Timet in Japan) 

Has Japan, after all, assimilated the Western institutions of 
representative government which the Constitution of 1890 con¬ 
ferred on her by Imperial decree? In an article contributed to 
the Asiatic Revieto in July, 1931, the writer, with but little 
hesitation, suggested that she had: “In those forty years the 
half-million voters have become 13,500,000; the consultative 
assembly has become party government. The development 
seems to testify to the inherent soundness of the representative 
principle, and it proves dial the Japanese have been able to 
acclimatize the familiar institutions—elections, electorates, 
parties, and legislative chambers—in which the principle is 
embodied.” 

Most of the politically-minded Japanese of the writer’s 
acquaintance would at that time have agreed with him. No less 
a constitutional authority than Prince Saionji, the Emperor's 
highest political adviser, may be cited in support of this view, 
for during the last eight years he has made a practice, whenever 
a Government fell, of recommending the Emperor to send for 
the Leader of the Opposition. But confidence that [apart had 
found in party government a political instrument suited to her 
needs and capacities has been shaken by a succession of con¬ 
spicuous events. Almost any thoughtful Japanese will say today 
that the country’s political system has fallen short of expecta¬ 
tions. Public unsetdemrnt is reflected in current talk alwnii a 
Fascist system and in the credulity with which rumours of an 
impending military coup d'etat were circulated a short time ago. 

In vague but significant phraseology one hears of a " second 
Restoration’' 1 movement now fermenting in the minds of the 
younger officers. The name is too magniloquent; yet the mental 
unrest of the pre-Restoration period is being reproduced today. 
That unrest was reactionary in appearance and anti-foreign on 
the surface. It actually brought forth a great liberalizing move¬ 
ment which with incredible speed and smoothness struck off 
the fetters of feudalism and started Japan on her career as a 
modem Power. Has the liberalizing impulse spent itself? Is 
a phase of natural reaction beginning? Be the answer what it 
may, one docs not talk to many Japanese today without dis¬ 
covering a general conviction that the party system must either 
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be reformed or drastically changed. Younger politicians of both 
parties cannot help sharing those views, and groups of them 
arc preaching the necessity of reforming the parties from within. 
The Japanese are not saturated as we arc in party spirit. Every 
Japanese boy and girl is not born a little Liberal or a little 
Conservative, Effective public opinion, which is the opinion of 
a relatively small number of officials, peers, bankers, business¬ 
men, journalists and intellectuals, is essentially non-party. The 
whole press is non-party, a singular feature of Japanese political 
life which almost in itself explains the weakness of party govern¬ 
ment. This absence of a tradition of confidence in party govern¬ 
ment not only makes it easy for the exponents of novelties like 
Fascism to gain a hearing, but creates a possibility that the 
ultimate solution may be something quite different from the 
synthetic version of representative government which Japan for 
forty years has been trying to acclimatize. But it should be added 
at once that though Fascism is in the air, it is an emotion with¬ 
out a body. There is no organized movement, no programme, 
no conspicuous or important leader. It is merely the reverse 
side of disgust with party politics and uneasiness over the dis¬ 
covery that the politicians cannot govern in time of crisis. At 
present opinion is fluid; currents are flowing in different direc¬ 
tions, for the most part blindly. 

The explanation of this state of mind is simply the history of 
the past nine months. Since September 18, japan has been 
more continuously " in the news A than at any period of her 
history except during the Russian War. By a curious fiction, 
which all sides accept though it exposes modern “ democratic ” 
diplomacy to the charge of being more hypocritical than the 
“old” diplomacy, neither the Manchuria nor the Shanghai 
affairs were “ war." Be the name what it may, the affairs were 
serious enough. In Manchuria a new Government was set up 
and Japan committed to its support for an indefinite period. 
Shanghai was far less important—experienced and conservative 
Japanese, not lacking in national feeling, can already be heard 
calling it a blunder—but it required an expeditionary force of 
70,000 men. Yet during the course of those events of crucial 
importance to the Japanese nation the Imperial Diet was not 
summoned from start to finish except for a perfunctory and 
belated special session of three days reluctantly called by the 
Government at the instance of the Privy Council in order to 
vote supplies. 

A general election was held in the midst of the Manchuria 
trouble, but was so palpably unimportant that the prefectural 
authorities had to issue posters urging the people to vote. 
Popular indifference was easily explained. It was no secret that 
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the initiative in Manchuria (and later in Shanghai) rested with 
the army, and the public seemed content to have it so. The 
part the army played can be explained by the privileges the 
constitution confers upon it: and the army, the main repository 
in a bewildered age of the old loyalty and discipline, is more 
trusted by the people than the politicians whom they have 
elected. So the whole nation saw far-reaching Imperial policies, 
involving present risks and future obligations of the most 
onerous kind, prosecuted without reference to representatives 
of the people. The manner in which the Cabinet was over¬ 
thrown in the midst of those great events, without its fall basing 
the slightest influence upon them, w-as the final evidence of the 
impotence of the party government system. It is worth describ¬ 
ing as a text-book specimen of the causes which caused a Tokyo 
leader-writer to say in May that when next the Diet assembled 
it would do well to consider whether “ a vote from the nation 
of no confidence in the parliamentary machinery " had not 
more urgent claims on their attention than a vote of no con¬ 
fidence in the Government. 

At the time of its fall the Cabinet's power was outwardly 
unimpaired. A general election twenty-six months earlier had 
given it a substantia] majority of the whole House. It seemed 
to be popular. The excitement over Manchuria had evoked some 
jingo criticism of Baron Shidehara’s 11 weak” foreign policy, 
but Baron Shidehara revealed no sign of weakness in his conduct 
of the international questions aroused by the incident, and his 
patriotism was as unquestionable as his diplomatic skill. An 
incipient movement for the formation of a super-party or 
bureaucratic Cabinet, supposed to be stronger than a party 
Cabinet, appeared among some elderly retired officials but met 
with little support and was quietly dropped. Suddenly Mr, 
Kenzo Adachi, the Home Minister, stated in a newspaper inter¬ 
view that he considered a coalition Cabinet necessary in the 
national interest. His colleagues unanimously disagreed, and 
Mr. Adachi professed to have abandoned the idea. A month 
later he revived it, with an ally in the person of Mr. F. kuhara, 
an important member of the Opposition. The combination was 
formidable, for presumably Mr. Adachi and Mr. Kuhara between 
them could have mustered a majority of the elected House. The 
Cabinet refused to be a party to a coalition, which, as it trans¬ 
pired, would have meant the sacrifice of Mr, J, Inouvc, the 
Finance Minister, and abandonment of the gold standard of 
which he was a tenacious defender, Mr. Adachi maintained his 
point of view. A determined Prime Minister, with a majority 
behind him, might have advised the Emperor to dismiss the 
Home Secretary, but Baron Wakatsuki shrunk from such a bold 
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course. Nor did he attempt the expedient of tendering the 
Cabinet s resignation, cn bloc and re-forming his administration 
without Mr. Adachi. I his method of getting rid of an unruly 
colleague his never been tried in Japan" The Cabinet found no 
way out of the difficulty except bv resigning. 

On Prince Saionji's advice the Emperor sent for Mr. Inukai, 
Leader of the Opposition, who promptly formed an administra¬ 
tion. Next day, a Sunday, the new Government, as its first act, 
reimposed the embargo on the export of gold. So hastily was 
the step taken that it was not discovered until afterwards that 
the semi-official It okohartia Specie Bank had made forward sales 
of dollars which had to be covered by further shipments of gold. 
Opinions differed at the time as to whether it was expedient, or 
even possible, to remain on the gold standard. Local foreign 
bankers were of opinion that the measures taken by Mr. lnouye 
would have enabled Japan to remain on gold for some time 
longer, and would, moreover, have checked speculative dollar 
purchases. As it was, huge profits were made by the dollar 
buyers, and the Japanese press named them and estimated the 
amounts of their profits. The Press commented caustically and 
some Labour agitators demonstrated in front of private banks. 
But the public made no sign that it was excessively surprised or 
shocked, and at the election which followed soon afterwards the 
electors gave the Seiyukai an even larger majority than the 
Minscito Government which an intrigue had displaced. 

The Manchurian question played no part in the overthrow of 
the Government and little, if any, in the election campaign. 
Both parties were equally patriotic. The Seiyukai (Opposition) 
attacked the " weak ” China policy of Baron Shidehara, but a 
Japanese journalist, analysing the causes of their victory, com¬ 
mented contemptuously: tl The average voter knows that this 
is essentially not the Seiyukai’s but the army's policy and that 
it will remain unchanged whatever party is in power,” 

Ihe significant feature of the affair is the ease with which 
a Cabinet with an ample majority' was displaced. Presumably 
the Adachi-Kuhara combination was considered strong enough 
to disrupt that majority, but the session was still six or eight 
weeks distant. No steps were openly taken to test the extent of 
the risk; no resistance was offered, either by meeting the House 
and facing a vote of confidence or by advising the Emperor to 
dismiss Mr. Adachi. When he was subsequently obliged to 
resign from the party whose lease of power he had so abruptly 
terminated only nine henchmen followed him. When the 
Seiyukai formed a Cabinet Mr. Kithira was not given a post. 
In the Seiyukai itself there appeared no evidence of substantial 
support for the coalition proposal. 
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Prince Saionji’s “ civilian ” principles and his devotion to 
representative government cannot be questioned. For more than 
a decade he has been the last surviving Elder Statesman and 
supreme political adviser to the Throne. In recommend'- 1 ? 
Prime Ministers to the Emperor he has treated the party systc . 
as the working machinery of Japanese government. The 
vernacular press has assumed, apparently with reason, that 
Prince Saionji believed that the development of party govern- 
mem was making his own office obsolete, and that a stage had 
been reached in which, as in England, the Leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition would almost always be the next Prime Minister. In this 
case Prince Saionji sent for Mr. Inukai, leader of the Sriyukat. 
In so doing he was faithful to Parliamentary practice, but he 
would have been faithful to the spirit of representative govern¬ 
ment had he sent for the leader of the majority. What would 
have happened if Baron Wakatsuki had been commanded to 
form a Government: No one can say with certainty, but there 
is no visible reason why he should not have re-formed the old 
Administration with a new Home Minister. Mr. Adaehi might 
have been able to detach from the M inset to a sufficient number 
of members to destroy its majority. But that is a surmise. The 
destruction, unresisting, of a majority Cabinet, is a concrete 
fact. And it did not seem to occur to anyone that open resist¬ 
ance, carried to the floor of the House and if necessary to 
the constituencies, was the correct thing to do if Parliamentary 
and majority government was a reality. 

When manhood suffrage was granted six years ago its advo¬ 
cates hoped that the enlarged electorates would dismiss many 
of the old war-horses who owed their seats to their grip of the 
party machine. It was also hoped, with apparent reason, that 
bribery would become a practical impossibility among electorates 
of 50,000 voters. Both hopes have been disappointed, A suc¬ 
cession of disgraceful brawls in the lobbies of the elected House 
in the 1931 session deepened the contempt felt for the Diet by 
those Japanese who form what I have ventured to call the effec¬ 
tive public opinion of this country. Without attempting to 
define tile exact degree of initiative exercised by the army in the 
Manchurian incident, it may at least be said that the Cabinet, 
even in the eyes of the man in the street, was not exercising 
leadership, and unity seemed frequently to be preserved by the 
chief civilian ministers acquiescing in what the army had done, 
it is true that the public was perfectly satisfied with the army’s 
vigour. Even those Japanese who took longer views believed 
that Chinese provocation and procrastination had made strong 
measures necessary, and they hoped that when the military 
phase was over the civilian elements would gradually recover 
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control of events. That hope still holds good, and doubtless it 
uill eventually be fulfilled though the new Government has 
revealed so much ineptitude—in the unseemly squabbles over 
the Home Secretaryship and the Presidency of the South Man¬ 
churia Railway—that but little confidence in its authority re¬ 
mains. But the cumulative effect of military events, added to the 
manner in which the late Cabinet was ousted and humiliated 
notwithstanding its majority, has caused many Japanese to lose 
their faith of a year ago that the progress made in developing 
Parliamentary government was more than sufficient to offset the 
weaknesses of politicians. 

Their doubts arc reflected in the sudden interest in Fascism 
which the newspapers and magazines display. Open evidence 
of a search for something new is the division of the Labour 
movement into Social-Democratic and National-Socialist wings. 
The Labour movement is numerically insignificant and politically 
powerless, and no prominent public men have taken part in the 
" Nazi 7 movement. All one can say is that within the circle of 
effective public opinion, the failure of existing institutions is 
generally admitted, though the remedy is not yet seen. From 
the discontent aroused by this discovery comes tnc talk of a new 
restoration which shall do for Japan in the twentieth century 
what the restoration of 1868 did for Lhe nineteenth century 
empire. The increasing difficulty of living, the wealth of the 
new capitalist class, are causing social discontent of which 
Japan s handful of Marxists arc by no means the true representa¬ 
tives, Rather arc these to be found among the young army 
officers who boast of their frugality and their loyalty and con¬ 
demn the politicians. Such a phrase as “ Imperial communism 11 
can be heard. What it means may be illustrated by the remark 
of a staff officer that Manchuria, in its new status for which the 
army claims credit, must be developed for the benefit of the 
people and not of the capitalists. “The Japanese soldiers who 
shea their blood in Manchuria were the sons of poor families. 
The country must be developed in such a way that they will profit 
by it. Capitalists and politicians must not be allowed to seize 
rights which belong to the people of Japan, 1 ' said this officer. 
The influence of the Russian example is obvious. One may 
suppose that though those loyal Japanese officers are irrevocably 
opposed to communism, they are impressed with the idea of a 
state developed by its Government ostensibly for the good of the 
whole people. 

But though the Japanese character has a strain of violence, 
it is fundamentally cautious and conservative. The Japanese, 
moreover, whose character has been built upon the family 
system, have a rooted habit of taking no important step until 
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genera] unity has been reached. Trained* as Brinkley wrote* 
‘to anticipate compromise as the issue of every dispute, the 
Japanese carry the spirit of concession into all controversies* and 
thus neither in the story of the individual nor in the history of 
the nation can the student find many examples of that fiercely 
implacable assertiveness which conviction begets in an 
Occidental.” 

The ultimate outcome of die present ferment none can pre¬ 
dict. It may pass away leaving no greater changes than some 
modification of the political system. The writer is inclined to 
anticipate a period of drift, anti every additional month of peace 
in China and Manchuria will help the country to drift with 
safety. Possibly we shall sec a return to the former habit of 
seeking Prime Ministers among eminent administrators and 
generals rather than among party politicians. There may be a 
reversion to the original idea of treating the Diet as a consulta¬ 
tive assembly rather than as a sovereign legislature. The parties 
arc not really parties in the English and American sense but 
blocs assembled around different leaders. They have coalesced 
into two sides because it has been found that tne parties which 
commanded the majority in the elected House formed the 
Cabinet and obtained the loaves and fishes with which the 
leaders reward their followers. A system resembling that of the 
German Empire in wdiich the Emperor appointed an Imperial 
Chancellor and the Chancellor made terms with the blocs would 
seem better suited to Japan at the present stage of her political 
evolution than a two-party system. 

When institutions everywhere arc changing under the stresses 
of a new age it need not surprise us that political machinery 
adapted from the West should have failed to meet the needs of 
Japan. What is essential is that she should develop a system 
congenial to her traditions and habits of thought and which 
she can work. Those who know Japan best nave little fear 
that, given a relaxation of the strain of the past nine months, 
her habitual caution will prevail. The homogeneity of her people, 
their discipline and loyalty and devotion to the State, are great 
assets. 


THE ETHNIC FORMATION OF THE TURKISH PEOPLE 
AND ITS PRESENT ROLE AMONG THE NATIONS 


By A, Rustem Bey (formerly Turkish Ambassador to the United 
States) and Djelal Nolri Bey (Deputy to the Grand National 
Assembly) 

The changes that have occurred in the situation, internal and 
external, of Turkey, with and since the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Lausanne, constitute, in our opinion, the most remarkable of 
all the revolutions produced by the World War in the condition 
of the different peoples of the globe. From an Empire, she has 
become a strictly national State, from a theo-autocratic com¬ 
munity on the Islamic model, a lay Republic on ultra-modern 
lines. Breaking completely with her Oriental and Mussulman 
past, she has not only adopted the institutions of the West, but 
become thoroughly occidentalized in spirit. Instead of being the 
scat of chronic internal trouble, order and tranquillity reign 
today in her midst. Instead of being the object of the contempt 
and ill-treatment of the West, which spoke of her as the “ Un¬ 
speakable Turk ” and had practically outlawed her, she enjoys 
the respect and goodwill of this, the dominant and dominating 
section of humanity, and has been adopted by it as a member 
on terms of perfect equality. 

She has undoubtedly become die leading Power in die Balkans. 
Ismer Pasha’s visit to Athens, Buda-Pesr, and Trieste, which had 
been preceded by the visits of Signor Grandi. Count Bethlcn, and 
Mr. Vcnizdos to Angora, was in the nature of a triumphal pro¬ 
gress. The ovations with which he was honoured, especially in 
the Greek capital, and the compliment paid to Turkey by the 
selection of Constantinople as the meeting place of the second 
Balkan conference, are among the latest manifestations testifying 
to Turkey’s rehabilitation and her rise in the estimation of the 
civilized world in the brief period of seven years. 

Of the imperialist ambitions harboured against her until quite 
recently no more is heard. What is practically the treaty of 
alliance (exclusively defensive) concluded lie tween her and Italy 
and Greece, on the initiative of the former Power, shows that 
she has ceased to lie considered an irremediably decadent nation 
destined to fall a prey sooner or later to this or that expansionist 
Power, and has assumed in the eyes of tile civilized world the 
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character of a factor of progress, order, and stability, and the 
value of an international asset to be preserved in the interest of 
all, while her inclusion in an international combination at the 
special invitation of a nation of the first rank, marks her as a 
country credited with the possession of an appreciable amount 
of power. 

in other words, Turkey has obtained from the West her letters 
of grand naturalization, the droit de cite, withheld from her so 
far. She has been introduced into the European Concert in a 
much more real sense than in 1856. This has conferred on her 
to the extent that it exists—and it does exist in no small measure 
—the immunity from imperialist aggression which the members 
of this privileged group of nations have tacidy recognized to one 
another. 

Apart from the importance that Turkey has acquired, thanks 
to her consolidation as a State, she possesses an intrinsic im¬ 
portance inherent in the special conditions of her existence, the 
two designating her for the accomplishment of a role of con¬ 
siderable significance in the international field. 

Consequently, the ethnic origin and formation of the Ottoman 
Turks,* the characteristics and potentialities of this Mussulman 
people, that had come from Middle Asia and which has identi¬ 
fied itself so completely with the West, cannot fail to interest the 
historian, the ethnologist and the political student. 

So far, the beginnings of the Turkish race, considered in its en- 
semhle, its genesis, have defied all investigations. In reality, the 
subject does not seem to have occupied many savants. The 
modern Turkish people itself has remained until quite recently 
indifferent to its remoter jjast. The immense historical material 
amassed in the country in the course of its existence is silent on 
this point. The West, which has studied the East much more 
seriously than the Utter has studied itself, has shown the same 
indifference to it, Tzarist Russia is the only non-Turkish country 
which had given any importance to it before the war. But though 
a considerable amount of valuable information was collected in the 
Asiatic Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, it throws 
no light on the origin of the Turks, It was in the course of the 
year 1931 only that a Comitf d‘Etudes de Tnrcologie was founded 
in Paris, of which the presidency was offered to and accepted by 
Mustapha Kami, who has taken a great interest in the subject. 

* The name " Ottoman Tl has been officially tabooed by the Kctnalist 
regime because of its close association with the absolutism of past history 
and because it was made to include the subject races of the Empire, this 
giving rise to regrettable confusions. This wiSJ not prevent us from using 
it whenever we want to make a distinction between this branch of the 
Turkish race and die others. 
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Being in its infancy, this committee has not achieved much as 
yet. 

We ourselves are not competent to deal with this question. 
In this essay we will confine ourselves to the task of analyzing 
that phase of the ethnic history of the Ottoman Turks, which 
begins with their installation in Anatolia at the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century and closes towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and in the course of w'bich this people assumed its defini¬ 
tive ethnic complexion, which is radically different from that of 
the time of its migration westward. Although a (food of light 
illuminates this cliaptcr of the Turkish annals, it is very imper- 
feedy known in the West. A mass of false notions are still in 
circulation in Europe, and even more so in America, concerning 
the physiological, psychological, and intellectual constitution of 
the Ottoman Turks. Our object here is to describe in detail the 
metamorphoses undergone by this people in the course of the 
centuries and, generally speaking, to emphasize the basic condi¬ 
tions of its existence. Having thus established the true facts of 
the case, wc will define the significance of its role as a factor of 
the international equation. 

The Turkish race—the term being taken in its most compre¬ 
hensive meaning—has been called the Touranian by the Persians, 
its neighbours in Middle Asia, to distinguish it from themselves. 
In the mouth of the latter this denomination had a pejorative 
sense. The Persians, like the ancient Greeks and Romans, con¬ 
sidered as barbarians all the peoples who did not belong to their 
stock. Western ethnologists prefer the designation of Uralo- 
Altaic, which applies to the remoter periods of the formation of 
the Asiatic peoples, when a more comprehensive perception can 
be obtained of their respective origins. 

Tho Touranian race, as it is also called in Turkey (no import¬ 
ance being attached to the unfavourable meaning the Persians 
intended this designation to convey) is divided into four political 
and social groups. Commencing our enumeration from the East, 
the first group, which is also the most important, is that which 
inhabits Turkestan, a vast region situated between China (which 
includes a section of it) to the East, Siberia to the North, Afghan¬ 
istan and Persia to the South, and the Caspian Sea to the West. 
Many cities famous in ancient history, today of lesser import¬ 
ance, such as Bukhara, Khiva, Merv, Tashkent, Yarkout and 
Gazna, are its principal centres of population. The second group, 
which is a continuation of the first, geographically speaking, is 
that of the Azerbcydjanis, who occupy the southern and western 
shores of the Caspian, a narrow stretch of non-Turkish territory 
dividing them into two sections, one of which is in Persia and the 
other in Russia. Third comes the group of the Northern Turks, 
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35 they call themselves, who settled around the estuary of the 
Volga and along the banks of this river far into the interior of 
Russia. Fourth and last is the group of Ottoman Turks, the 
most important of all and the only one enjoying independence, 
which occupies, in Asia, Anatolia in its entirety and, in Europe, 
Eastern Thrace with Constantinople, these two territories form¬ 
ing the new State known as " The Turkish Republic,” To this 
group of independent Ottoman Turks should be added, however, 
the populations of the same denomination in Western Thrace, 
where they form die majority, in Bulgaria, in the Dobrudja 
(Roumania), and in the islands of the Western Mediterranean, 
which remained fastened to the soil of their ancestors in more or 
less numerous knots during the reflux of the race eastwards deter¬ 
mined by the retaliatory onslaughts of the conquered Greeks, 
Bulga rians, and Serbians whose arms were crowned with success 
in the Balkan War, Two other groups of Ottoman Turks have 
survived, one in Syria in the region of Aleppo, the other in Irak 
in the region of Mossoul, Tliis gives a total of about 15,000,000 
Ottoman Turks: 12,000,000 in the Turkish Republic and 
3,000,000 scattered in the way just described. 

We do not include in. the Touranian race the Tartars of Russia, 
who also call themselves Turks, but whose connection with the 
Turkish mass dates back to earlier times. The Bulgars and 
Magyars (Hungarians), on the other hand, are authentically 
Touranians. But their connection with the Asiatic Turks was 
severed many centuries ago, radical differences of religion, lan¬ 
guage, and culture having opened a chasm between the two 
categories. The consciousness of community of origin has, none 
the less, survived among them, this giving rise in latter times to 
a sentimental rapprochement between these two peoples and the 
Ottoman Turks. 

The four groups of Touranians all speak Turkish (Turktchc), 
an agglutinative tongue whose mechanism is the same as that of 
Japanese, but with a totally different vocabulary. The Ottoman 
Turks, however, without introducing any modifications what¬ 
soever into the basic formation of this language, have combined 
it in the most ingenious and artistic manner with Persian and 
Arabic, and in this way what is taken from these languages is 
made to dovetail with Turkish, being removable like the pieces of 
a set of dominoes. In fact, Turkish serves as a net whose meshes 
are filled in with Persian and Arabic expressions and idioms as 
well as rules of syntax, these adjuncts being used or not at will. 
Ninety per cent, of the vocabulary' of this reinforced Turkish 
language is Persian or Arabic. In this manner Turkish has 
assumed the character of a totally new idiom, to which Red- 
house, the great Turcologist, gave the name of Osmanli, pro- 
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claiming it io be “ the perfection of language.” It is, in reality, 
an admirable instrument of speech. For power of expression, 
for elasticity, for elegance, it yields to none, while for musicality 
of intonation it comes, according to many linguists, second, Italian 
occupying the first rank. It should be noticed that Turkish, in 
its original form, is by itself a very remarkable product of the 
human mind. Its vocabulary is extremely poor. But the almost 
absolute regularity of its grammatical system—exceptions can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand—the extraordinary wealth 
of its verbal forms and nouns, the simplicity of its construction— 
its transparency, as Max Muller called it, and what we believe 
to be unique in the history of language— the suppression of the 
relative pronoun, which is absorbed in a verbal form, thus giving 
great simplicity and elasticity to the phrase, are among its 
superior merits.* 

All the other Touranian groups have adopted Osmanli, but 
their guttural voice, which is in marked contrast with that of the 
Ottoman Turks, who possess a very pleasant vocal organ, 
especially the Constantinople variety, deprives it of its harmonious¬ 
ness. On the other hand, they have not known how to put it to 
any literary use, whereas among the Ottoman Turks it has served 
to produce a considerable literature which can boast of many fine 
works and several masterpieces. 

Another bond between the Touranian groups is religion. They 
all profess and practise, as a rule rigidly, the Law of the Prophet. 
But although a keen sense of community of origin exists between 
them, the Ottoman Turks on the one hand, and the Turkcstanis, 
. Northern Turks, and Azcrbcydjanis on the other, have followed 
widely divergent routes in their respective careers. This is due to 
radical modifications which have taken place in the physiological, 
psychological, and cultural constitution of the Ottoman Turks, 
differentiating them from the other groups, which have retained 
in their entirety or in many essentials the original characteristics 
of the race. 

The Turkcstanis have preserved the Mongoloid type of features 
of their ancestors. The eyes are always black and somewhat 
slanting, the cheekbones prominent, the beard scanty and black. 
Black also is the hair and at the same time straight and fiat, like 
that of the Chinese, between whom, generally speaking, and 
this branch of the Touranian race there is a great resemblance, 
this showing again in the dark olive-green colour of the skin 
common to both. The only physiognomic difference offered by 
the Turkcstanis is to be found in the shape of the nose, which is 

" on this point, besides Red house's introduction to his Turkish 
grammar, the extremely flattering comments of Mas Muller in his The 
Science of Language, French translation (1864), page 333, 
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not flat but Roman in appearance. On the other hand, the 
psychological and mental outlook of the Turkestanis has remained 
distinctly Asiatic and Mussulman. Their customs, their tradi- 
dons, their social organization, their inodes of thought and action, 
are essentially what they were a thousand years ago. 

The Northern Turks have yielded in some measure to the in* 
fluenccs of their Russian environment, but they also reproduce 
in a perceptible degree, both as regards appearance and outlook, 
the ancestral types. In the case of the Azerbeydjanis, we get a 
physiognomic type which is practically that of the European, 
owing to the frequent intermarriage with the neighbouring Per¬ 
sians and Caucasians, community of religion facilitating the opera¬ 
tion. For the rest, they have remained as distinctly Oriental and 
Mussulman, in feeling and mentality, as the Turkestanis. 

The Ottoman Turks, on the contrary, have acquired the Indo- 
European type of features—if we may deal first with physiognomy 
—in every detail. In the case of the Azerbeydjanis, this type is 
frequent. In the case of the Ottoman Turks, it is constant and 
absolute. The Southern European, cast of features predominates. 
But the Northern, even of the extreme Scottish and Scandinavian 
subdivisions, is met with frequently. In fact, all the varieties of 
the Indo-European type arc to be found in Turkey, while no 
Turkish variety remains outside the circle of European shades. 
It is interesting to note that the Ottoman Turks never offer, even 
on the exact line of demarcation, at which die Touranian type 
might have allowed itself to lie felt, anything like die distinctive 
characteristics offered by some Sicilians and Spaniards, whose 
Arab blood breaks out so unmistakably in their jet black eyes, 
hair and beard, and in their dark olive complexion. 

It is very difficult, if not quite impossible, even for a native of 
the country, to tell an Ottoman Turk lie meets in the street in 
Constantinople, or elsewhere in Turkey, from a European or a 
local Greek or Circassian or Albanian, especially now that the 
hat has been substituted for the national headgears. The 
Armenians and the Jews are the only individuals representing 
distinct races in Turkey who can be differentiated from the Turks, 
the former as well as the latter having preserved through the ages 
a type which is specifically national or. rather, racial, no doubt 
owing to the fact that they have remained strictly endogamous 
through the ages. In a word, the Ottoman Turks have become 
completely, absolutely Indo-European in appearance. 

The next point to establish is whether the physiological trans¬ 
formation of the Ottoman Turks from an originally Touranian 
to an Indo-European entity was accompanied by an intellectual, 
psychological, and moral metamorphosis in the same sense. Until 
recent times this had not taken place. 
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The Law of the Prophet is a political anti social as well as a 
religious code. In fact, the doctrine born in the burning sands 
of Arabia is a system of State and a civilization complete in itself. 
It pervades the entire existence of the Faithful in all its manifesta¬ 
tions, even the most secret, the most private. Almost every act 
of the Mussulman is a religious act, in the sense that practically 
every- act he accomplishes is regulated by the Koran or the Sunna 
(codified acts and utterances of the Prophet). Intensely self- 
centred, self-contained, and exclusive, the Mussulman peoples 
were further isolated from the surrounding world, especially 
the Christian, bv the armed antagonism that sprang up between 
Islam! sm and Christianity from the first day of the advent of the 
former. No intellectual, no cultural, no moral contact existed 
between Turkey and her European neighbours, this preventing 
all exchange of ideas between the two categories. Proudly 
wrapped up in their Mussulman conception of life and tradi¬ 
tions, the Ottoman Turks took no interest whatever in the pro¬ 
gress of the West. That wonderful intellectual revival called 
the Renaissance left this people indifferent. Nor did it partici¬ 
pate in the scientific movement dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, which led to such prodigious developments 
from the middle of die nineteenth century onward and revolu¬ 
tionized in such a decisively favourable sense the existence of the 
countries of the West, its scientific equipment was what it had 
inherited from the Arabs, its co-religionists, fixed at the point it 
had attained when, struck by sudden palsy, this people which had 
given rise to such a brilliant civilization fell into decadence, pass¬ 
ing the sceptre of knowledge to the Western world. In this 
scientific conservatism is to be found the principal cause of 
Turkey’s eventual decadence and degradation. 

This exclusiveness proceeding from the tyranny of the religious 
idea lasted until the accession to the throne of Selim III. (1789- 
1808), the first Turkish sovereign of the decadent period who 
realized the necessity of breaking at least some—the most irk¬ 
some—of the bonds that deprived her of her freedom of action 
and condemned her to immobility, a condition beyond which 
loomed, formidable and threatening, the collapse and partition 
of the Empire, The reforms accomplished under the direction 
of the French specialists engaged by this Sultan produced the 
first ripple in the pool of Mussulman stagnation. But though 
well-meaning, Selim was timorous. Alarmed by the opposition 
of the clerical class and the Janissaries, who had become a sort 
of Praetorian Guard and were a source of endless trouble to the 
St3te, he stomped short in his beneficent work. 

H's immediate successors, Mahmoud II., Abdul Medjid, and 
Abdul Aziz, were more fortunate in their efforts to revitalize the 
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decaying Empire, by the introduction in its mvdst of Western 
modes of thought and action. Mahmoud, the most practical and 
energetic of the three, tackling the evil at its root, began by sup¬ 
pressing the Janissaries, the principal obstacle to reform. Having 
entrapped them in a vast enclosure, of which the issues were 
guarded—r0,000 men with the principal officers of the corps— 
he had them shot down to a man. The remedy was radical and 
decisive, if not elegant. Its muse lay in the fact that no other 
means existed of putting an end to the terrible nuisance the 
Janissaries had finished by becoming. Aux grands rnaux, ks 
grands m ovens* 

To Mahmoud, to Abdul Medjid, and to Abdul Aziz, or rather 
to that contemporary trio of great statesmen formed by Alt, 
Rcshid, and Fouad Pashas, die true precursors of Mustapha 
Kcmal, Turkey owes the adoption of die first extensive pro¬ 
gramme of reforms on Western lines and the definitive orienta¬ 
tion westward of her political and social outlook, A great im¬ 
petus was given to this movement by the admission of Turkey 
into the European Concert in 1856. 

The spell was broken. From that time onward Turkey, in 
spite of a few reactionary manifestations, entered into ever closer 
contact with Europe, gradually bringing her legislation and In¬ 
stitutions into harmony with those of the West. 

To Mustapha Kcmal was reserved the honour and merit of 
completing this work. Its initiator he was not. But he showed 
deep sagacity' and discernment in realizing, perhaps alone among 
his compatriots, that his country's accidcntalization corresponded 
to a still somewhat obscure bur deep-seated disposition of the 
nation and that it represented the logical and necessary comple¬ 
ment of its historical development. His great, his immortal dtlc 
to the gratitude of his people and to fame is—apart from his role 
in the nationalist movement against the Treaty of Sevres—to have 
decided upon the wholesale and radical reconstruction of the State 
and to have carried out this monumental enterprise in three or four 
bold strokes of genius, feeling certain that if there was danger in 
haste and intransigence, there was much more danger in delay and 
piecemeal work. Ail the more is he to be admired for adopting 
this procedure, because he was assailed on all sides by sinister 
prognostications. 

But, the point we wish to emphasize here is that Turkey’s 
rapprochement to the West preceded by many decades the advent 
of Mustapha Kcmal. Yielding more and more to the natural 
attraction this world exercised on her—consanguinity and affinity 
contributing to this result—she had come unconsciously under the 
domination of its spirit, As for the Gazi, appearing on the stage 
for the second time in the role of Dcus ex Machine —that is to 
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say, at the psychological moment—he provided her with the 
political and social machinery necessary for the full expression 
of her earnest determination to identify herself completely with 
ir—an immense service in its way. 

Any intelligent foreigner travelling in Turkey at the present 
time, who has entered into closer relationship with the Turkish 
clement than is usually the case, will realize that the occidental!^* 
lion of this clement is not artificial and superficial, as many people 
believe or pretend to believe, but that it has struck deep roots. 
Those interested in the progress and consolidation of the Turkish 
State need not apprehend any reactionary movement due to innate 
mass conservatism. The " Reform ” has, in our opinion, come to 
stay. A retrogression in the sense of the old system of State and 
society is unthinkable. It is not only the external forms of occi¬ 
dentalism that Turkey lias appropriated. The spirit of the West 
is with her. 

Our conclusion is that today there is no more difference between 
the Turkish people and the Western peoples from the intellectual, 
psychological, and moral points of view, than from the physio¬ 
logical and physiognomic. An hour’s conversation with an edu¬ 
cated Turk will bring conviction on this subject. The general 
outlook on li fe of the modern Turk; his reactions to the surround¬ 
ing world; his sense of the beautiful, the comic, the extravagant; 
his conception of what is right and wrong (Mussulman ethics arc 
in any case essentially the same as Christian ethics); his modes of 
expression; his sources of inspiration; his ideals—all these mani¬ 
festations of the human soul and mind in the Turk are essentially 
those of the Westerner. Such minor differences as may exist are 
not more marked than those which separate the English, the 
French, the Germans, etc., from one another. 

There is no special Turkish mentality in relation to the West. 
Rudyard Kipling’s dictum: “East is East, and West is .West, 
And never the twain shall meet,” can certainly not be applied 
to Turkey by reference to her relationship to the West. in her 
the two worlds have become twain, or, rather, the East has 
yielded entirely to the West. It is true that in her latter person 
the Western spirit found the field easily accessible to penetra¬ 
tion, thanks to the physiological transformation she had under¬ 
gone. 

Great as has been the attraction exercised on Turkey by the 
West in general, that exercised by France has been especially 
powerful. She has been drawn to that country as by a magnet, 
it is certainly remarkable that this should be the case, when one 
might have rather expected that Italy—who was geographically 
much nearer to the Ottoman Empire, was, in fact, bounded 
by it for centuries in the north-western corner of the Balkans, 
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and who had founded numerous colonies along the shores of the 
Black Sea (Cal at a, the business quarter of Constantinople, was 
a Genoese settlement)—would have received precedence over 
France in this respect. 

When after the victorious Crimean War waged by England 
and France against Russia in support of the Turkish cause, 
Turkey decided on a lengthy programme of reforms, she asked 
France to lend her die specialists for carrying them out. Her 
school system was remodelled on the French pattern. Model 
lycies were founded of which practically the entire technical and 
administrative staffs were French. Private French schools sprang 
up in all parts of the country, while French tutors and governesses 
were to be found frequently in the well-to-do Turkish families in 

E reference to all other nationalities. In this fashion French 
ccame the second idiom of the country. This language is spoken 
and written more generally and more purely in Turkey than in 
any other non-French land. In the social sphere French influences 
have been as potent. The customs and manners prevailing today 
in the country are copied from the French. In pre-war times 
when there was more money in Turkey and nothing but love and 
admiration existed for France, every self-respecting Turk who 
could afford the expense deemed it a duty to pay a visit to the 
Viile Ltimicre, as he admitted Paris to be, this being in the nature 
of an intellectual pilgrimage which was Intended to complete his 
education. 

In a word, Turkey became the spiritual daughter of France. 
All her modem culture she owes to that country. The explana¬ 
tion of this extraordinary attraction is to be found in the veritable 
intellectual parentage that exists between the two peoples, this 
extending to character. 

Wc do not intend to enter here into a detailed description of 
the mental and psychological characteristics of the Turkish people, 
which would be somewhat outside our subject. Wc would lay 
stress on one point only, because it is the principal key to the 
understanding of this people's tendencies and attitudes. The 
Turks are naturally a very intelligent race. Theirs is not a con¬ 
templative or speculative intelligence. Rather is it practical in 
its conceptions and operations. This explains the success with 
which the Turk generally goes through the struggle for life. 
The Turkish proverbs ana sayings are full of practical wisdom. 
Many of them have their exact counterpart—another proof of 
the occidental mentality of this people—in the Western countries. 
The stories of Nasreddinc Hodja, a half-legendary personage and 
a sort of Turkish Lafontaine and Rabelais rolled in one, are re¬ 
markable for their materia I is ric philosophy expressed in a form 
whose quaint and often subtle humour renders them delightful. 
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Among the many faculties with which nature has endowed the 
Turkish mind is his aptitude for the mechanical arts and sciences. 
But the great characteristic of the Turk’s intellectual constitution 
is his gift of improvisation, which truly amounts to genius. This 
gift rendered the nation inestimable services during the World 
War and the Anatolian War, when the many deficiencies in the 
military equipment of the State were made good by the ingenious- 
ness or the race, which invariably suggested a substitute for the 
real thing. The " Ersatz-King ’’—that is what the Turk may be 
called. 

Unfortunately, the faculties of this people have not been culti¬ 
vated as they should have been. Owing, on the one hand, to the 
absence of educational facilities; on the other hand, to what is one 
of the great defects of the race—namely, a great disinclination for 
study—these natural faculties, left in their raw condition, have not 
operated to the benefit of the country in anything like the degree 
they might have done. The kvcl of instruction is very low, while 
individual distinction is exceedingly rare and not of a high order 
at that. In this age, when the destinies of the nations depend 
so largely on technical competence and specialization, Turkey 
cannot boast of a single savant, of a single expert of European 
fame. She possesses a fairlv efficient corps of engineers, some 
good lawyers, and several doctors and surgeons of mark. For 
the rest she is, as regards practical intellectual equipment, very 
poor indeed. An exception has to be made in favour of the corps 
of officers, in whose ranks arc to be found commanders of superior 
value, Mustapha Kcmal coming first with a record of achieve¬ 
ment at the Dardanelles and during the Anatolian War which 
classes him as a soldier of the highest order. 

It is because it is conscious of being intelligent in a high degree 
that the Turkish people, become over-confident in itself, especially 
after its great triumph in the Anatolian War, plunged so boldly 
into all sorts of technical enterprises without having recourse to 
foreign science and experience, the result being failure in many 
eases. Prompted by excessive racial pride fed on its, in truth, 
prodigious success in the Anatolian War, it claimed complacently 
that its capacity for achievement (actual, not potential, wherein 
lies the mistake) was equal to that of the most advanced countries. 
This exorbitant claim, which takes no account of the fact that 
untutored intelligence can never take the place of knowledge and 
experience, in both of which it is so deficient, is or rather was until 
lately one of the dominant factors in its existence as a State. 
Fortunately, the limitations of the race have become manifest to 
itself in the last year or two. Thanks to the intervention of the 
Gari, the fierce war waged against ignorance and prejudice has 
been accompanied by the employment on a much larger scale 
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of foreign specialists and in a greater spirit of sincerity and 
loyalty. 

On die whole, the Ottoman Turks are an estimable and lovable 
people. Their qualities and virtues go a long way towards re- 
deeming their defects and,'vices, In the social sphere of life, the 
conduct of the Turk is marked by a dignity of Sealing, a refine¬ 
ment of manner, and a delicacy of feeling that have procured him 
the surname of ** Gentleman of the East.” which dashes with that 
of “ Unspeakable Turk ” and contradicts it. The contrast between 
his degraded materia] surroundings and the nobility of his appear¬ 
ance and attitude is one of the anomalies of kis situation. He 
may be compared to a grand seigneur in reduced circumstances, 
living in a ruined palace, but having preserved his aristocratic 
bearing anti distingue manners of yore. 

Thus, from whatever angle the Turkish people be considered— 
the physiological, the intellectual, die psychological, the social— 
today it forms an integral part of the Western Family of nations. 

This incorporation of the Ottoman Turks in the European 
system of peoples has expressed itself in interesting terms of 
demographic geography. Anatolia has become an ethnic annexe 
of Europe. This may be considered as an unconscious revanche 
of the Old Continent achieved over the Turks for the violent in¬ 
vasion and occupation 0/ her south-eastern corner by them, a 
revanche of which, strange to say, die Turks themselves became 
also the unconscious instrument by their transformation into an 
Indo-European entity. 

What is particularly remarkable in this metamorphosis is the 
process which brought it about and which is unique in the history 
of the world. Other Asiatic peoples, the Magyars, die Finns, and 
the Bulgarians, have also passed from one mould to the other. 
But in die case of these peonies as well the rapprochement and! 
fusion were determined by close and prolonged contact between 
the dominant dement and the dements with which it combined. 
The operation took place automatically, silendy, in the mysterious 
forge of nature. In the case of the Turks, amalgamation and 
fusion were the resultant of the operation of such artificial agencies 
as legal concubinage and its concomitants, which existed separ¬ 
ately on their own account as national institutions, having no 
reference whatever to demography and acting as instruments of 
assimilation only incidentally. 

We come now to the effects of the Treaty of Lausanne on the 
existence of Turkey, The great, the outstanding fact, resulting 
from this international compact, is that the Turkish community 
has been transformed from a loose assemblage of heterogeneous 
dements, antagonistic to the dominant race and to one another 
and pulling in different and at times conflicting directions, into a 
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nation in the full sense of the word. More precisely speaking, 
Turkey has become an organism in which the l urks, the founders 
of the State, have acquired an overwhelming numerical 
superiority, whose existence is governed by an exclusively 
Turkish set of ideals and whose policy is a purely Turkish policy, 
which it can prosecute undisturbed by internal or external opposi¬ 
tion. 

The elevation of Turkey to the rank of a nation, in the juridical 
and practical meaning of the word, has resulted in very great 
advantages for her. It has contributed largely to her consolida¬ 
tion as a State and strengthened enormously her position in rela¬ 
tion to the Western Powers through the abolition of the Capitula¬ 
tions. Last, but not least, it has cleared the field of the obstacles 
that stood in the way of the progress of the country. 

It was natural that being now in full possession of her freedom 
of action, Turkey should have sought to evolve a type of govern¬ 
ment and society conformable with die exigencies of modem 
life. 

Owing to the partiality' of the Conqueror, the author of this 
system, to the Greeks, all the various orthodox populations (with 
the exception of the Armenians, who formed a community apart) 
were placed at first and for several centuries afterwards under the 
sceptre of the Greek Patriarchate, which being called Roitm 
Fatri^hanefi by the Government— Roam being a corruption of 
the word Roman—offered the only suggestion of race distinction 
in the Empire. It was false, since it confounded with and sub¬ 
jected to the Greek element a variety of non-Greek elements. It 
was from this arbitrary grouping, however, that the notion of 
nationality sprang up and acquired consistency, the oppressive 
rule of the (Ecumenical Patriarchate, the only institution in the 
Empire which had a sense of it, and which sought to denation¬ 
alize die non-Greeks for the benefit of Hellenism, provoking 
violent reactions in the opposite sense, which eventually brought 
into aedve operation die national consciousness of these peoples. 

The Turks were the last to develop the sense of nationality'. 
Until recent rimes, a Turk, being asked what he was, would reply— 
we are alluding to the masses — “ Islamim, hamd olsun " (“ I am 
a Mussulman, thanks be to God ”). The name of Ottoman came 
into use after the Treaty of Paris in 1856, but as it was made to 
apply to the non-Mussulmans as well as to the Mussulmans it 
found little favour in Turkey herself. 

The idea of nationality sprang up 3i«ong the Turks during the 
rule of the Unionists, who carried on an active campaign in its 
favour. The West contributed largely to its development. 

The Balkan War, by emphasizing national distinctions in the 
Peninsula, and the World War, by systematically opposing race 
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to race, civilization to civilization, culture to culture, exasperated 
the feeling of nationalism all over the globe. The East joined in 
the ethnic clash with all the enthusiasm and ardour of the 
neophyte. Turkey, who had lagged a long way behind in the 
first instance, was now in the van. 

A strange confusion of notions and terms, however, in relation 
to its nationality exists in the mind of the Turkish people which 
has to be recorded here. 

Better than anybody else, Turkey knows that she has become 
in the course of the centuries a European entity and that prac¬ 
tically no trace remains in her veins of her original Asiatic blood. 
Hundreds of memoirs and monographs are there to remind the 
Turk that from the beginning of the fourteenth century down to 
the first quarter of the nineteenth Italian, French, Spanish, 
German, Polish, and Roumanian dements poured into her system, 
continuously and to the exclusion of ail Asiatic dements, and 
that even after that date, which coincided with the suppression 
of Barbary piracy, Caucasia provided the Turkish harems with 
tens of thousands of Circassian, Georgian, and Azbeg girls 
every year. A so-called Turk has only to look at himself in a 
mirror—anv Turk will do—to see that “ European ” is stamped 
across his face in unmistakable traits. If he consults the recent 
past of his family he will find that his father or grandfather 
or great-grandfather (not to speak of his feminine ancestry) was 
a Greek or Albanian or Bosniak—in latter times individual con¬ 
versions to Islamism were frequent—and that if his researches 
reached further back, he would run up against a tong line of 
ancestors who, if not themselves “ Franks, T ‘ were saturated with 
” Frank n blood on both sides. 

And yet, this product of a hundred crosses, in which his origin 
has been obliterated, persists in calling himself a Turk, which 
is admissible and even necessary to maintain the historical con¬ 
nection, but also a Touranian, which means that he harks back 
to his remoter Turkcstani ancestry, whereby he falls into a formid¬ 
able paradox. Nay, cases are not rare in which a Turk upbraids 
another Turk on account of his recent Greek or Albanian or 
Slav origin, overlooking the fact that there is no Turk, including 
himself, who is of pure Turkish descent. This attitude is not 
only absurd but wicked. If persisted in, it would lead to the 
establishment, this time in the Mussulman camp itself, of those 
race distinctions from which the country suffered so heavily in 
the past when they operated as between Mussulman and non- 
Mussulman, their suppression being hailed as a great blessing and 
triumph by the former. 

Such arc the curious contradictions offered by the attitude of 
the Turkish people towards its past in its relationship to its present. 
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Of course, the explanation of its stubborn, attachment to the name 
and quality of Turk and Touranian is to be found in the great 
achievements of this people and of the stock to which it belongs 
in the past; achievements of which it is natural that it should 
wish to appear in the light of direct heir. 

These are outstanding features of the Turkish situation at the 
present day. 


THE INADEQUACY OF THE REWARDS OF 
AGRICULTURE IN TROPICAL COUNTRIES 


By Sir Alfred Chatter-ton, C.I.E. 

(The author has been for many years Director of Industries in 
Madras and Mysore) 

The present worldwide economic distress is in the main attributed 
to the appreciation of the value of gold consequent upon its 
misuse as a commodity. The payment of interest upon war debts, 
the levy of war indemnities, and the refusal of creditor nations to 
receive their dues in goods or services arc recognized as the prin¬ 
cipal factors in the breakdown of the gold standard, and attention 
is consequently focussed on action to eliminate these undoubtedly 
potent causes of the failure of modern methods of exchange. 
Only by international action can remedial measures prove effective, 
and the difficulties of the situation are enhanced by political mis¬ 
trust, which prevents, or at any rate delays, co-operation. 

Never before has the human race been in a better position to 
provide a high standard of living for everyone. Our markets are 
glutted with goods both raw and manufactured, yet the great 
majority have to go without, and there are many millions seeking 
work and unable to obtain it. This has happened before in 
innumerable instances, but, except perhaps in the case of the dis¬ 
integration of the Roman Empire, always on a limited scale and 
confined to a particular area. Today, owing to the vast improve¬ 
ment in the means of communication and the extraordinary 
facility with which goods can be transported, the whole world is 
involved in the failure of our economic system. International 
regulation of supplies is obviously necessary', but there is little 
hope of securing agreement in face of the nationalism evoked by 
the spirit of self-determination. Especially is this true in regard 
to mineral produce such as coal, iron, copper, and tin, the sources 
of supplies of which have been developed beyond immediate 
needs. Similarly, but in a different degree, there is over-produc¬ 
tion of agricultural produce, and the markets are glutted with 
w'heat, cotton, tea, rubber, and other commodities, although more 
titan half the world's population are living very near the margin 
of subsistence. 

Events arc drifting towards the formation of great economic 
groups, of which the United States is an existing example, and 
shortly we may hope there will be a British Empire unification of 
fiscal and currency policy. Other large groups may then be 
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established, within each of which there will be a much larger 
measure of fiscal freedom than now prevails. This will be all to 
the good, but there will still remain the establishment of an 
international standard of value, without which there can be no 
satisfactory world progress. The discussions of the last nine 
months have only resulted in bringing home to the politicians the 
extremely complex nature of the problem without evolving any 
constructive suggestions that are likely to meet with sufficiently 
wide acceptance. It seems clear that any currency must be a 
managed currency, whether nominally it is based on gold, or gold 
and silver, or on a price index basis covering a wide range of com¬ 
modities. Obviously, the broader the basis, the easier should it be 
to maintan a stable level of prices, but the greater the difficulty in 
obtaining agreement between the nations. It would therefore 
seem to be only possible in the immediate future to forego the 
advantages of a worldwide standard and work as best may be 
with group systems. 

We have drifted into such a deflation of gold values that exist¬ 
ing contractual arrangements have become unduly burdensome, 
and on all sides inflationary measures arc advocated. It does not, 
however, seem to be sufficiently recognized that it is, in the main, 
agricultural and primary products that have abnormally depre¬ 
ciated. At present prices manufacturers could make satisfactory 
profits if they could find markets for their goods. Technological 
developments, rationalization schemes, and improved methods of 
marketing have all materially helped to case the situation. On 
the other hand, the value of raw' materials has fallen to such an 
extent that both the capital and labour engaged in producing 
them arc very inadequately remunerated. 

Possibly the ratio of labour employed outside agriculture, fish¬ 
ing, and mining is less than one-third of that engaged in all 
forms of human activity, and undoubtedly much of our present- 
day trouble is due to the inequality between the remuneration 
enjoyed by the two great groups of workers. Organized industry 
demands too much, and the comparatively unorganized workers 
on the land are unable to get enough and have no surplus avail¬ 
able for the purchase of manufactures. The enormous increase in 
the last ten years in the use of artificial fertilizers, the develop¬ 
ment of irrigation, the increase in the use of mechanical aids, and 
the excessive application of capital to specialized products,.com¬ 
bined with a general improvement in agricultural procedure and 
technique, have all contributed to produce a glut of produce 
which has resulted in a catastrophic fall in prices and so decreased 
the purchasing power of the land workers that they are unable to 
avail themselves of the products of organized industry- Till a 
more equitable adjustment is contrived between these two great 
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groups of workers there can be no complete solution of the 
problems now confronting us. Protective tariffs have done much 
to accentuate this inequality between the rewards to labour and 
capital employed in industry as compared with the returns 
obtained by their application to the land. The civil war in 
America was largely a conflict on an economic issue between the 
protectionists of the Northern States and the free traders of the 
Southern States. The future of a federal India is likely to be 
jeopardized by similar conflicts when the ryots obtain political 
power and realize that the protective policy of the intelligentsia 
will benefit a minority at the expense of the vastly greater agri¬ 
cultural population,. Here in Great Britain recently special 
measures have been taken to assist those engaged in agriculture, 
but the problem is not a local one, and an effective solution must 
be on a worldwide basis. 

Now that in trade and industry the world is one unit, it is time 
we recognized that the well-being of the British working man, to 
take our own local case, depends upon the well-being of the 
hundreds of millions of the tropical and semi-tropical regions 
that arc almost entirely dependent on the land. Industry is in¬ 
comparably better organized than agriculture, and the chambers 
of commerce and trade unions have exercised undue influence 
over public opinion and the acts of the administration. To 
counter-balance these perfectly legitimate but one-sided, and in 
the long run short-sighted, efforts to obtain a superior position it is 
necessary that those who control the affairs of nations should 
recognize that the comparatively helpless agriculturist must be 
assisted to obtain a larger share than he has hitherto enjoyed of 
the results of his labours. He will then be able to exchange them 
for the products of industrial effort and thus extend the market 
for such goods. The doctrine of laissez-faire and the glorification 
of competition as a stimulus to progress was effective so long as 
the scale of operations was small and there were many com¬ 
petitors, but modern enterprise has reversed these conditions and 
thereby introduced elements of instability which have contributed 
greatly to the domination of financial over all other interests. Un¬ 
natural markers have been forced into existence and a burden of 
private debt created which has become intolerable with the appre¬ 
ciation of tlic standard of values. The future has been mortgaged 
recklessly and bankruptcy is actually threatened in some countries. 
National efforts to stave it off succeed only at the expense of the 
less fortunate, and may ultimately engender disruptive forces 
which will destroy modern civilization. Half the world has been 
forced off the gold standard to the detriment of the other half; 
Germany may attempt to denounce the financial clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles and all its obligations, wdth results that may 
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possibly prove catastrophic. America with boundless resources 
holds aloof and asks for payment in a form which sterilizes the 
resources of its debtors and sets up creeping paralysis, which 
must ultimately prove fatal. 

The immediate future demands the establishment of a new 
standard of value for the settlement of outstanding debts and the 
application of principles which have allowed bankruptcy courts to 
operate for the relief of private debtors to the adjustment of the 
positions of nations involved in obligations beyond their capacity to 
redeem. Following on this, instead of the haphazard business of 
uncoordinated private enterprise, the aggressive character of which 
is now checked or nullified by national tariffs, a beginning should 
be made to introduce an international system of regulation of pro¬ 
duction with the object of preventing waste of resources and secur¬ 
ing a more equitable distribution of the results of human labour. 
Minerals and other wasting assets should be conserved in die 
interests of the future, and it is ethically desirable, disregarding 
practical issues, that they should cease to be private property, but 
should be held in trust by the nations possessing them, to be used 
with due regard to their restricted amount and the resources 
available elsewhere. The practice of over-production for die satis¬ 
faction of private interests should be prevented, and rigid control 
insisted of methods of winning, with a view to abolishing all 
avoidable waste. Less drastic methods will probably be found 
suitable for dealing with the annual yield of the soil, which must 
always be subject to seasonal variations beyond our control. It is 
hardly likely that over any lengthy period either over-production 
or scarcity will prevail in regard to the major staple commodities, 
as economic forces will adjust supply to demand comparatively 
rapidly, though with much loss and privation, which would be 
avoided if more rational methods of determining the direction of 
the application of capital and labour to the soil were in vogue. 
Advice and information are already recognized methods of help¬ 
ing the cultivator, and along these lines development may be 
expected; but his interests are still too much subordinated to those 
of the industrial worker. The urban dweller, by the amenities 
which he enjoys and by the facilities available to him for com¬ 
bined action, dominates the country man, and it should be the 
aim of administration to relieve the latter from the disabilities 
imposed upon him by die nature of his occupation. 

The distribution of both national and international wealth has 
been greatly modified by the huge volume of war debts which 
now only represent a claim to services. The creditors mainly be¬ 
long to the industrial or urban element in the community, but 
the toll which must be levied to discharge the interest on these 
obligations falls equally on town and country. As the weaker 
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partner In production the cultivator is less able w bear the burden 
and his standard of living has relatively deteriorated. 

A very exhaustive examination by the Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture throws much light upon the problems pre¬ 
sented by the Indian ryot, and die deduction may safely be made 
that in the Far East the cultivators of the soil are in an even more 
deplorable condition. Neither in India nor China does the political 
situation offer any immediate prospect of the application of 
remedial measures which will materially raise the standard of 
living of the vast population in these regions, It seems necessary 
that the industrial white races of the Northern Temperate Zones 
should take a much broader view of the world** needs and in 
their own interests co-operate to improve the material condition of 
the tropical and subtropical races. In the last century the increase 
in productive capacity and the improvement in the means of 
transport and communication has greatly augmented the wealth 
of the world, but in the main the increment has accrued to 
industrial populations. The inferior status of agriculture is the 
reason for the universal demand for the creation of local indus¬ 
tries, and the establishment of tariff walls is necessary to protect 
diem from the competition of more favourably situated manu¬ 
facturers. There is no doubt that the uplift of the East and Far 
East has been greatly retarded by currency changes in Europe, 
which have seriously depreciated the value of the hoarded silver 
which represents no small portion of the fluid reserves of certainly 
one-third of the human race. The value of gold has been raised 
at the expense of silver, and it would now seem that the ruthless 
treatment of silver is bringing about its own Nemesis. The 
economic depression of silver-using countries is doubtless a power¬ 
ful contributory factor to the state of unrest and dissatisfaction 
which is chronic with them, and there is little likelihood that 
political nostrums will result in anything but an accentuation 
of the present troubles. 
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NATION’S FOODS EXHIBITION (OLYMPIA): 
INDIA DAY 

On Friday, May ay, being “India Day” at the Nation’s Foods 
Exhibition, the High Commissioner for India delivered the follow¬ 
ing address: 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen,—It gives me very great 
pleasure to be present among you today, and \ am grateful to the 
Committee of the Nation’s Foods Exhibition for having extended 
to me their invitation to open the Exhibition on this day, which 
has been set apart as India's Day. 

“ At the outset let me congratulate most heartily the Greater 
London Council of Grocers’ Associations and the Committee of 
this Exhibition on the organization of a most successful and 
interesting Exhibition. At a time when public sentiment in this 
country is turned in a larger measure than ever before towards 
the mutual advantages to be gained and conferred by purchasing 
home and Empire produces, an exhibition such as this, illustrating 
as it does the vast resources of the Empire in food products, 
cannot fail to be of very great interest. 

“ I am very glad that the Trade Department of my Office are 
participating in this Exhibition and arc showing, in the Empire 
Marketing Board Section, some of the articles of food which we 
in India send over here to you. We welcome the opportunity 
which our participation in this Exhibition affords us of securing 
the goodwill both of the retailer and of the general public. At 
our stall we arc showing Indian tea, coffee, and rice, of which 
India grows and sends you some of her best. Their consumption 
in this country is already large, but we would like to see it 
extended, and in asking you to buy larger quantities we are 
confident that we can supply you with an article that will compare 
in quality and price with similar articles from any part of the 
world. At present this country imports large quantities of rice 
and coffee from non-Empire countries, and there seems to be no 
reason why some, at any rate, of these should not be replaced by 
coffee and rice from India. Similarly, in regard to tea, there is 
no reason why this country should buy any from sources outside 
the Empire. We arc also showing chutneys which add flavour to 
most dishes of meat, curry powder, pahpahdums, Bombay duck, 
cigars, cheroots, lentils, and beans, 

’ Farther, I have been greatly impressed by the growing con¬ 
sumption of fruit in this country, to meet which supplies are 
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pouring in from all parts of the world, and I am glad to say that 
there is now' a definite prospect of India making her contribution 
towards these supplies by sending over some of the delicious fruits 
which she grows in large quantities. We arc showing at our stall 
in the Exhibition mangos teens from Burma and mangoes from 
Bombay. For the first time both mangosteens and mangoes arc 
arriving in this country in sufficient numbers to be placed on the 
market. For the moment the consignments arc experimental, 
but I hope that the time is not far distant w'hcn a regular trade in 
these luscious fruits will be in existence between India and the 
United Kingdom. You will be interested to know that experi¬ 
ments carried out in the United Kingdom widt the cooperation 
and help of the Empire Marketing Board have shown that the 
Bombay mango is unusually rich in vitamins. In eating it, there¬ 
fore, you will be satisfying, not only the requirements of your 
palate! but also taking something which has definitely a high 
food value. 

" We are fully aware of the fact that an appeal to buy India’s 
produce will carry greater weight if we can show that it not only 
pays us to sdl to you, but also that it is profitable for you to buy 
from us. We are confident that our goods will stand competition 
with similar goods from other countries, both in quality and in 
price. In addition to this, there arc sufficient reasons why you 
should buy from us, Just as we look upon the United Kingdom 
as our most favourable market—for she has been for a long time 
the biggest single purchaser of India's commodities—and so prize 
her custom, in the same way we arc your best customers, for India 
buys more from the United Kingdom every year than any other 
country, either within or without the Empire, It is to our mutual 
benefit, therefore, to buy more from each other. If your pur¬ 
chases of Indian commodities increase and the flow of her exports 
rises in value, resulting in a return to prosperity and restoration 
of the purchasing power of the Indians, India will have more 
money to spend on those things which she cannot manufacture 
herself and which you, with your magnificent manufacturing 
industry, are in a particularly strong position to supply. Although 
the manufacturing industries in India such as iron and steel, 
matches, sugar, paper, etc., are being gradually and steadily 
developed, India still remains a vast agricultural country, and for 
many years to come will require machinery’, plant, and other 
n.aicrals necessary for the progress of those great railway 
schemes, irrigation works, and hydroelectric schemes on which 
her future material prosperity will depend. As India’s produc¬ 
tion increases with the progress of these schemes she will come to 
you for a businesslike and friendly market for her surplus pro¬ 
ducts. Trade breeds trade, and your purchase of India's products 
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will be the necessary and logical sequence of the purchase of 
railway and engineering plant by India from yon. Remember; 
also* that in asking yon to buy and sell Indian foodstuffs in larger 
measure we arc in the peculiarly fortunate position of sending 
over here in the main only those food products—tea, coffee, and 
rice and fruits—which are in no way in competition with the 
produces of your own farmers. They arc things which you 
cannot grow in this country and which you require to supplement 
your own agricultural production, and not to supplant it. 

Finally, by extending your patronage to Indian produce you 
will help to raise the standard of living in a country where wages 
are at present low—-deplorably low—and where, therefore, labour 
needs all the encouragement that you, as our best customer, can 
give it. 

Mr, President, ladies and gentlemen, I must thank you for 
your kind attention. It gives me great pleasure to declare open 
this Exhibition on Indias Day, and I would like, if I may, to 
express my very best wishes to the Greater London Council of 
Grocers Associations for continued success in their annual organ¬ 
ization of this most interesting and useful Exhibition." 

Mr, Kenneth C Key me r, proposing a vote of thanks to Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mirra, High Commissioner for India, for 
opening +l India Day ” of the above Exhibition, said : 

'Mr President, ladies and gentlemen,—Probably the fact that 
my firm has now traded with India for more than eighty-eight 
years has brought to me the honour of proposing today this vote 
of welcome to Sir B* N. Mi era* But the longer one works with 
India and the more knowledge one accumulates of that country, 
the more one realises how little one actually knows of such a vast 
and wonderful land* For this reason, we specially welcome Sir 
B. N. Mirra today, realizing that his presence Here personally 
helps to increase the links of friendship and understanding 
between our two countries. 

Ak I suppose the background of history that colours the whole of 
India is one of the first aspects to strike the traveller in that land. 

I recall a year ago travelling beyond the outskirts of India into 
the foothills of the Himalayas, and there after several days of 
arduous journeying I really felt as though I had reached the end 
of the earth; yet there I came across Stupas erected by Asoka 
more than two hundred years b + c. Asoka s vast empire in India 
extended away to Peshawar in the north-west and again down to 
the south of India, A drive round the eight cities of Delhi, 
several of which arc now but small mounds of ruins, gives a 
wonderful insight into all the historical past, the conquest and 
the epochs that have marked the history of this land. 

But throughout all these changing times India has remained 
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predominantly agricultural, and the agricultural workers have 
pursued thdr way in disregard as far as possible of c s 
of history. It is remarkable how in the course of ones travds 
some small incident may stand out above many which might be 
thought more impressive. I vividly recall an evening journey by 
train across the Punjab, with the rays of the setting sun g tirijj 
up the pleasant green, cultivated lands, and with the pairs o 
bullocks lazily strolling down inclined earth ramps, hauling to 
the surface from the wells the bulging leather bags of water to 
irrigate these fields. That is a picture of methods that have gone 
back to the beginnings of time; yet Indian agricultural operations 
must not be thought unprogressive. In Allahabad l visited a 
Government dairy farm, where careful experiments are being 
made and records kept to evolve Indian dairy stock that will have 
the milk capacity of English cows combined with the capacity ol 
Indian beasts to withstand Indian climatic conditions. I he 
Sukkur Barrage also will give irrigation to a land the size ot 
Wales for cultivation. Behind all this to give perspective to one s 
remarks it must be remembered we are dealing with a land or 

over too million people. , , . ,. 

11 The fact that Sir B. N. Mitra is High Commissioner for this 
country is sufficient indication of the calibre of our opener today. 
India and Great Britain depend on each other s interest and 
co-operation, and we welcome Sir B. N. Mitra to India House for 
his obvious intent to foster this interest. Wc doubly welcome 
him here, assured by his presence at this opening and by hr* able 
speech, which so dearly expresses these sentiments, that India 
Day of the Nation’s Foods Exhibition is well and truly launched 
I have much pleasure in proposing to Sir B, N. Mitra a vote of 
thanks on behalf of us all present here today,” 
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LEADING ARTICLE 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HiNDUISM-II 
By Stanley Rice 

(Author of The CAidtenge of [Jfc of she Maharaja of Haroda f etc.) 

We have seen that the goal of Hindu philosophy is the attain- 
ment of salvation (moksha) by various means and through various 
processes, t he chief obstacle eo this desirable consummation is 
ignorance for if the Buddhist aims at subduing all desire that 
desire itself springs from human limitations which arc ultimately 
the result of ignorance, of that something that falls short of the 
perfect knowledge necessary for the realization of Brahman, h is 
here that the philosophers begin to differ. For if ignorance 
(avidya) is the obstacle to be removed* it behoves us to know what 
consd lutes the perfect knowledge before we can have any clear 
idea about what we are striving for, just as, to use a modem 
instance, it behoves a runner to know whether the race is 100 yards, 
or a mile, or involves jumping. That, in a matter of infinitely 
greater importance than a race, it is the task of the philosophers, 
the leaders of Hindu thought and the teachers of the people* to 
discover* and each school believes itself, so it would seem* to have 
discovered the ultimate Truth* as is the way of the world in 
matters of religious dispute. For if the Sunni Mussalman looks 
upon the Shiah as a heretic,, aaid if the Roman Church regards the 
Protestants as renegade apostates from the True Faith, so the 
orthodox Hindu believer of one school must logically class all 
other schools as a species of heresy, or at least must think of their 
adherents as blinded by errors in other words* as still subject to 
that ignorance which ? until it disappears* makes salvation impos¬ 
sible. You cannot have it both ways; perfect knowledge is abso¬ 
lute* not relative, and if I claim to possess that perfect knowledge 
or eo have found the way of it* it must follow that in so far as 
others do not agree with me, their knowledge must be imperfect. 

I he cynic might remark that in that ease it does not matter; if each 
man is content with his own belief and lives a virtuous life 
according to his lights, what difference can it make whether he 
X'longs to this school or that? “ Live and let live M must be the 
mottij of die world, and he who would live according to his own 
c 1c s C3n Wc ^ afford to let others go their own way. The 
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philosopher would reply that this takes no account of the Iran si- 
tory nature of the world (maya); it overlooks the transcendency 
important fact of eternity, and it confounds right knowing with 
right living—the latter being really the outcome of the former. 

And just as all our ecclesiastical teaching is conditioned by the 
Bible, just as all Mussalman teaching is conditioned by the Koran, 
so all Hindu teaching is conditioned by the virtual, if not actual, 
inspiration of the Vedas and the Upanishads, The philosophers 
were thus hampered by their limitations; they were not free to 
roam at will over the large field of speculation, but must always 
return in the end to the text of the Scriptures. They were not so 
much founders of systems as of schools of exegesis, and each 
school claimed that its theory was in strict accordance with the 
revealed Word. This was all the more possible, because die 
Scriptures themselves were often vague and hence lent themselves 
to wide differences of interpretation, so that around and out of 
Lire books accounted sacred grew a multitudinous literature, ex¬ 
plaining, refuting, contradicting, upholding, even as today Funda¬ 
mentalists and Realists quarrel and dispute over Biblical interpre¬ 
tation. And this vagueness of expression persists, for quite re¬ 
cently opposing Pandits, each supporting himself with texts, have 
been found disputing over such modern matters as the question 
of early marriages or of Untouchables, At the same time these 
limitations had their uses inasmuch as the Scriptures, not being 
in dispute, afforded a starting point for all commentaries and led 
to the possibility of co-ordination. 

It is very difficult to obtain any clear idea of the disputations 
on the atman which seem to range from complete transcendence 
to complete immanence. The foremost of all the systems is un¬ 
doubtedly the Vedanta, and the protagonists in this arena are 
Sankara and Ramanuja. Sankara, who is perhaps the subtlest 
and most intellectual thinker in the whole range of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy, was a Nambudri Brahman of Malabar of the Saiva sect, 
3nd M. Grousset assigns to him the date 788-820 ajj. He was 
an implacable foe to Buddhism and all that it involved of heresy, 
and his great achievement was the establishment of the Vedanta, 
coupled with the final extermination of Buddhist ideas. Rama¬ 
nuja, a Vaishnava Brahman of Kanchi (Conjeevaram), whose date 
is given approximately as 1050-1137 a.d., established the system 
knowm as Vishishtadvaita or differentiated Monism. Sankara 
asserted a complete monism; the supreme atman was the Un¬ 
knowable, the divine Essence without form, qualities or attributes, 
the only ultimate Reality. The phenomenal world with its 
swarming life and its diversity of creatures, man differing 
spiritually from man as he differs physically from trees and 
animals, was in his view an illusion. It did not exist; in the 
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words of M. GrousKt “ Le mondc exterieur (littemlement Ic 
mondc dcs *noms ct formes’ [namarupa]) n’existe pas.” This 
diversity of Nature seems to have been a stumbling block in the 
path of ail systems which tried to reconcile it with the conception 
of the Stman, Sankara meets this difficulty by relying upon the 
doctrine of Maya stretched to its uttermost! If the Atman is the 
sole Reality, everything else is unreal; what we see and perceive 
in a world of multiplicity is simply the result of ignorance 
(avidya), an illusion which the enlightened soul finally recognises 
as on illusion. Ramanuja, who as M. Grousset remarks shows a 
leaning towards theism and pietism, contends that such a theory 
is contrary to all experience. He maintains that the ultimate 
reality, the Brahman or Atman, is endowed with infinite qualities 
of a transcendent kind; the individual soul has a separate sub¬ 
stantive existence and partakes of the nature of Brahman, but it is 
differentiated by the action of “ adventitious limitations,” We 
may timidly venture on an analogy' and describe the Brahman as 
pure refined gold, while the individual soul is the gold of com¬ 
merce, mixed with various alloys. The analogy is, like most 
analogies, imperfect, because the alloy of commerce is intended to 
make the gold adaptable to practical uses, On the other hand, 
to suggest that the individual soul is like the gold before refine¬ 
ment provokes the retort that the Brahman is derived from the 
individual, a heresy that all schools would indignantly reject. 
It must be understood that the analogy thus suggested is intended 
only to explain in more familiar language what is meant by 
“ adventitious limitations.” 

It is clear that when you have conceived a Reality endowed 
with qualities of which in some measure die human soul partakes, 
when once you have set up an ideal which is different—trans¬ 
cend end y different, it may be—in degree rather than in kind, 
when once you have learned that this ideal perfection is that to 
which man's imperfection should strive and which is, because of 
its likeness or even identity, attainable by man, you have reached 
a point from which theism, the conception of a personal God, 
above and apart from Man, is not far distant. That would seem 
to be very largely die result of Ramanuja’s teaching. The abstract 
uncompromising idealism of Sankara is too difficult, the cold intel¬ 
lectual ism is too remote for all but the learned. The bhakti of 


Chaitanya, in which philosophy lost its way in ecstatic adoration, 
as well as the erotico-religious poetry, which may or may not have 
the esoteric meaning attached to it by eclectic interpretation, wojjid 
seem to be the lineal descendants of Ramanuja’s philosophy. No 
one who has seen the processions in honour of the god or who 
has met enthusiastic pilgrims on their way to a celebrated sJarinc 
can doubt that modern Hinduism is both thcistic and devotional. 
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Rama and Krishna arc on the lips of thousands, almost one might 
say of millions, to whom the abstract idea of the a [man is as 
inconceivable as is declared to be the objective thing itself. That 
is reserved for professors of philosophy, students of Sanskrit and 
a handful of intellectuals. This or that man may declare himself 
to belong to the Advaita, the Bhcdabheda or the Dvaita persua¬ 
sion, but the outside observer may be pardoned for shrewdly 
suspecting that their adherence is due less to any settled conviction 
of philosophic truth than to environment, heredity and education, 
just as in England there are many who belong to the Established 
Church, not because of any particular virtue in that institution, 
nor from conviction, but simply because it has never occurred to 
them to belong to anything else. 

It is just because theism and pietism are today the outstanding 
features of Hinduism, properly so called, that the theories of 
Ramanuja become so important. It may therefore be as well to 
give the essence of his teaching in the words of M. Grousset: 

" “ Differcnciation (bheda) ct non-differentiation (abbeda) ne sc 
prcscnient-ellcs pas simultancmcnt dans I’cxperiencc, la seconde 
dans I’aspect causal ct generique des choses, La premiere dans 
I*aspect ‘effectif’ et individuel? Dans eelte thforie, les antes 
individueUes nc sont pas ‘absolument differentes' du brahman, 
mais sont unics a lui par la relation de bhcdabheda, dans la mesurc 
ou dies sont une panic (am^a) du brahman, Lcur non-difference 
davec lc brahman est ' cssenticllc ’ (svabhayika), lcur difference 
cst due aux limitations advcnrices (aupadhika), Cette position in¬ 
termediate per met de concilier les citations purement monistirjucs 
des upanishad (* tat warn asi ’), avec d'autres passages des mcmes 
textes ou rindependance de I’amc est maintenue.” 

And this differentiation is explained further on, if not in the 
actual words of Ramanuja, at any rate in a French edition of 
their substance: 

“Sans doutc avant la creation il n’y avait pas de distinction de 
* noms-et-fonnes * (namarupa), car, pour la creation du monde le 
brahman n’a pas besom d autre cause operante epic de lui memo; 
mats h Theure de la creation, il prend la resolution, possible a lui 
seul, de se manifester sous la forme de choses mobiles et immo¬ 
biles; conforme merit a cctte resolution la creation so produit sous 
forme dW multitude innombrablc d’etres et de choses; au mcme 
instant le brahman entre au emur des choses sous forme d’ames 
vivantes (jiva)—qui ont done pour atman lc brahman—et ainsi 
commence Involution, infinic cn dtendue, du monde des * noms-et- 
formes,' Toutes les choses ainsi cr&es, bien que differentes du 
brahman, ont cn lui lcur racine ct lcur sejour, se meuvem par lui, 
vivent par lui, reposent cn lui (ct done sont, a ce titre, reel les). 
Quant au Brahman, lui-memc, e’est bien, pour Ramanuja, le Dieu 
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dcs religions positives, II est libre de loutc imperfection, omni¬ 
scient, tout-puissant. Tous ses desirs se realisent d'eux-memes. 
II est la cause de toutc beatitude, et sa beatitude ne peut etre 
surpassee. II est done d’attributs infinis, et Je concevoir i la 
man Site fankarienne eotnmc une substance vide de tout attribut, 
e’est, nous die RAmanuja, une absurditc quj frisc la folic.” 

I do not propose, even if I were competent, to enter into al! the 
diversities and differences which are to be found in the various 
systems of Indian Philosophy. What it has taken Professor 
Radhakrishnan two large volumes to explain and what M, 
Groussct, for the most part avoiding comment of his own, has 
set out in upwards of 700 pages cannot be adequately treated 
in one or two short papers, Moreover these differences only 
bewilder, and in fact the more the ordinary reader tries to follow 
the labyrinthine arguments, the more mazed does he become. 
It must suffice therefore to point out in. what respects two of the 
more prominent systems depart from the theories of Sankara on 
the one hand and Ramanuja on the other in this special question 
of the origin of die world and of the nature of the soul. This is 
not to ignore the existence of Vallabha and Madhava, both teachers 
of the Vedanta school, nor to belittle other systems. If the 
Vaiseshika and the Samkhya have been chosen in preference to 
others, it is partly because they seem, as it were, to afford some 
explanation of the main opposition of the two great masters of 
the Vedanta. 

Of these two systems the Vaiseshika is the older, the date 
assigned to it being 250-300 a.d. The most prominent feature of 
it, distinguishing it from others, is the division into material and 
spiritual substances. This is, of course, a practical denial of the 
Vcdantism of Sankara which, as we know, treats nothing as real 
save the ultimate Atman. It conflicts also with Ramanuja's 
theory of “ bhedabheda," for it allows material things a substan¬ 
tive and separate existence. These material things arc composed of 
atoms, infinitesimal, eternal and indestructible, divided into the 
four classes of earth, air, fire, and water. The spiritual side of the 
system is likewise composed of atoms and the diversities of 
character are, it would seem, brought about by the contact of 
these material and spiritual atoms, Moksha, the goal of every 
system, is attained by the complete divorce of the spiritual from 
the material. One is reminded of Paul's cry for deliverance from 
the “ body of this death.” " Tout le systeme,” says M, Groussct, 
summing up, ” prend ainsj, des le debut, I ’aspect Lrcs net d'unc 
ontologic plural iste.” 

The Samkhya, as per ham the most important after the Vedanta, 
deserves a little more elaboration, Resting like all the others on 
the main doctrines of Karma, of Maya, of Transmigration and 
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of Salvation (or release), it builds upon this foundation a system 
which suggests that it is a more subtle development of the Yaise- 
shika. There are two substances, Pakriri (Nature) and Purusha 
(Souls), and it is by the combination of these two, the active 
(Purusha) and the passive (Prakriti), that the universe and with it 
suffering hive come into being* As in the Vaiseshika,..ultimate 
salvation is obtained by detaching the Purusha from the influence 
of the Prakriti. The system thus recognizes an Ultimate Reality, 
but in the meantime allows to the phenomenal world and to the 
soul of Man a qualified reality, thus again differing from the pure 
monism of Sankara* But the Samkbya goes further by intro¬ 
ducing the conception of the three gunas, a conception which, 
M. Grousset says, is much older since it can be found in the 
Upanishads. In its earlier form it appears to have represented 
natural phenomena, Tamas, the lowest stage, being primeval 
darkness, Rajas, the intermediate stage, of light diffused through 
the atmosphere, and Sattva, the highest, light undiffused. These 
terms, like many others in Hindu conception, came to be applied 
to abstract qualities, Tamas becoming inertia and ignorance. Rajas 
movement or action, and Sattva purity and goodness. Wc may 
remark in passing that the idea of Heaven in Dante s Parwiso is 
ineffable light, a light so blinding that the very' description of it 
almost dazzles the reader. It is by rising from the state of Tamas 
to that of Sattva that the soul approaches nearer to salvation and 
ultimately obtains it, and it is by the interplay of these qualities 
that the diversity of character and the existence of evil and suffer¬ 
ing are determined. But the Bhagavadgita. while it grants full 
value to the Samkbya and Yoga systems and suggests adherence 
to monistic doctrines, ends by becoming pure theism. God is 
omnipotent, immanent, transcendent; God is the only Reality, 
and Krishna is God. 

Philosophic Hinduism is thus very far from being the gross 
idolatry which the ignorant associate with the name of Hindu. 
It is die product of acute brains, as acute as those of European 
philosophers, and in many, if not in most respects, leading to 
much the same results in popular life. If there are multitudes 
in Europe who have never heard the names of Descartes, Spinoza, 
Kant, or Schopenhauer, and many thousands more to whom they 
arc no more than names, so the disputations on the nature of the 
dtman, on the cause and origin of things, on the differentiation 
of creatures arc unknown to great masses of Indians and doubtless 
to many more the names of Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhava, and 
Vallabha are litde more than names. The popular idea of idolatry 
probably arose from the confusion of esoteric Hinduism with the 
grosser forms of village worship. Be this as it may, the founda¬ 
tions of Hindu belief have had a profound influence on the people. 

VO U XEYUL 
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The Hindu philosophers have tried to solve the eternal problem of 
the existence of evil by announcing the doctrine of Karma; 
reaping is the logical consequence of sowing and a man is master 
of his owq soul. The doctrine of transmigration would seem to 
be, in the main at any rate, a system of rewards and punishments, 
related to and following upon Karma. Maya merely carries to its 
ineluctable conclusion the idea, well known to every great re¬ 
ligion, that this fleeting world is not the ultimate purpose of God 
nor the ultimate destiny of Man. And so we come to Moksha, 
which satisfies that craving of man for the ideal which—and this 
is special to Hinduism—can only be obtained through renuncia¬ 
tion. 

While the philosophers were thus engaged in lofty speculations 
as to the nature and origin of the universe, the destiny of man 
and the objective reality of the phenomenal world, there grew up 
another more homely philosophy which took the world as it 
was and tried to make the best of it, without troubling to inquire 
whether they were thus discussing a thing of no importance, 
non-existent, a mirage, an illusion of the subjective senses. The 
fables and legends of India are famous, and most famous of all 
tiie collections known as die Panchatantra and the Hitopadesa.* 
Mr. A. S. P. Ayyar, who has published an English version of 
some of these stories, brings to his task all the essential qualities 
except one. He is, it seems, a Sanskrit scholar, an enthusiastic 
admirer of the stories, and a competent observer of the state of 
society which they reveal. The one thing he lacks is the gift of 
adequate English. It is always an ungracious task to criticize the 
language of one who has bad the courage to use a foreign tongue, 
and it is admittedly difficult to translate Sanskrit into tolerable 
English or indeed into any other modem language, but we are so 
accustomed to the Indian mastery of English that Mr, Ayyar 
can hardly be excused for falling now and again into regrettable 
errors of style and phrase. The most readable part of the book 
is the Introduction, where Mr. Ayyar has not been hampered 
by his text. 

The main theme of the Panchatantra is well known. A certain 
king, finding that his sons were on the way 10 degenerate into 
good-for-nothings, cast about for someone w r ho would instruct 
than in "politics and worldly wisdom,” for even in those early 
days India apparently had an almost pathetic faith in the power 
of education and homilies to work miracles. He found w*hat he 
wanted in the person of Vishnusarma, a Brahman, who was 
reputed to be 11 learned in all the arts and sciences and who 
certainly showed Ills good sense and worldly wisdom in this case, 

* Panthaiantra and Hmpadeta, By A S. P. Ayyar. (Bombay: 

Tarapwt Mb.) 
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for in five months by telling diem stories and fables in which 
the characters are sometimes men and women, but more often 
birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, and the animal world generally, 
he was able to present the three young men to their father as 
reformed characters, 14 proficient not only in polities and worldly 
wisdom but also in the composition of easy and graceful prose 
and verse.” Surely, we remark in passing, it is only in India, 
where reflection, meditation and introspection play so great a 
part, that such astonishing results could have been, not only 
expected, but actually achieved. If the formation of character is 
so easy and culture can be so quickly acquired, can we wonder 
that India clamours for compulsory education? 

The princes can hardly have been as dull and stupid as they 
arc represented to be if they were able to derive so much profit 
from these stories, from which, fascinating though they arc, it is 
not always easy to draw the moral lesson. Like the disciples who 
could not appreciate the Parable of the Sower, they must some¬ 
times have wondered what their teacher was driving at, Mr. 
Ayyar docs not seek to enlighten us; he is more concerned with 
the pictures of Indian life contained in the stories than with the 
conception of political morality which they arc supposed to 
convey, though he does give us some of the sententious maxims 
with which they arc plentifully sprinkled. Sometimes the 
tendency is decidedly what it is the fashion to call MacchiavelHan. 
What for instance is the moral to be drawn from the main theme 
of the first Book of the Panchatantra, entitled “The Dividing 
of Friends”? Here two jackals, finding a bull which had been 
abandoned by his master, take him to the lion, who receives him 
kindly and advances him in favour and honours, until the jackals, 
hitherto all-powerful at Court, become alarmed for themselves. 
They therefore poison the bull s mind against the lion and then 
persuade the lion that the bull is meditating his overthrow. 
They thus sow the seeds of suspicion and, aided by circumstances, 
their plot succeeds in bringing about a fight between bull and 
lion with of course the inevitable result, It is evident that this 
story might be taken in more than one way. It teaches the potency 
of sdf-intcrest which does not scruple to remove by any means 
those who stand in its path, and in the wider sphere it may be 
intended to teach the princes the virtue of diplomacy, for in the 
international sphere it has never been considered base or vicious 
to try and dissolve an alliance or a coalition that threatens danger 
to oneself. It might by analogy and more directly suggest that it 
is worldly wisdom to endeavour to overthrow a rival bv cunning 
and intrigue when he is too powerful to be removed by more 
direct means. Or again it might be regarded as the example of 
political morality which should be avoided. This last is perhaps 
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more in accordance with modern ideas, unless it be in inter¬ 
national affairs, and it would seem more likely that in the earlier 
political philosophy the other was the moral inculcated, especially 
as the theme of the second book, 11 The Acquisition of Friends," 
which tells of the friendship of four apparently ill-assorted crea¬ 
tures, and how they helped each other in difficulties is obviously 
intended to teach the lesson of the value of dose alliances, public 
and private, which is enhanced when they rest upon genuine 
affection and are not merely dc convtnanct. 

On the whole we may say that the king is a man set above his 
fellows, but not independent of them. He listens to the advice of 
his counsellors, who arc often wiser than he. He has high notions 
of justice, the administration of which is often, though not always, 
delegated to his judges. He has a right to luxury, but he is also 
the leader of his armies in battle. The story called “ The Owls' 
Coronation " suggests first that a king who neglects the affairs 
of State may be deposed, and secondly that some kind of demo¬ 
cratic election was not unknown. The birds arc dissatisfied with 
their king, Garuda, and elect the owl, but the crow, coming 
in at the last moment, dissuades them and they all fly away 
characteristically enough with nothing done. A cynic might apply 
the moral to the present political situation and point to the 
futility of democracy in India, 

But although there is much to be learnt from the Panchatantra 
about kings, priests and judges, we are concerned at present rather 
with its value as a compendium of homely philosophy. Scattered 
throughout its pages are aphorisms which show at once the 
common sense and the moral values of the period. And viewed 
from this standpoint the stories themselves cover a wide range. 
Thus it has been said that the “ conception of women in the 
Panchatantra, as in all Sanskrit literature, is very low." Mr. 
Ayyar attributes this remark to “ some critics,” but if they have 
made so sweeping a statement then it is emphatically not true of 
the Epics. But it is doubtful whether we can really form any 
comprehensive idea of the Panchatantra conception of women. 
Chastity is as usual regarded as the highest of feminine virtues, 
and the unchaste wife is the subject of more than one story and 
of some violent remarks. But humanity is a bundle of qualities 
and so we find in other stories that woman show's an exasperating 
caprice, or a childish credulity'. She can be faithful and unfaith¬ 
ful, wise and foolish, easily satisfied and hard to please, nagging 
and submissive, a contemptible virago and the honoured mistress 
of a man’s home and mother of his children. The Panchatantra 
thus reflects various attributes of woman, with perhaps char¬ 
acteristic modifications in the standard of values, but otherwise 
in accordance with the scattered conceptions of woman in her 
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various moods, to be found in nil literature from Helen of Troy 
to the heroine of the latest novel. 

But indeed the Panchatantra may be said to ranee over a very 
wide field of human virtues and frailties. It is not always that the 
virtuous, in the time-honoured fashion of melodrama, triumph 
over the wicked, nor that the wicked are caught in their own 
snare, and that is unfortunately in accordance with human experi¬ 
ence whatever the Psalmist may have said. The greedy and 
avaricious, it is true, generally nnd that they have overreached 
themselves; the insistence on this vice and the regularity of its 
punishment suggest that in ancient days—one wonders whether 
the present time shows any improvement— this particular frailty 
was prevalent among all classes. But the unchaste wife docs not 
always gee what she has deserved and the cunning sometimes 
succeed in schemes that seem iniquitous. The weak, by taking 
counsel, can often by pure ingenuity rather than intellect master 
the strong, and pygmies united can overcome the giant. The 
lesson of thoughtlessness and hasty action is illustrated by the 
talc of the faidiful mongoose who was slain after defending the 
infant from the snake, a story which recalls Beth Gelcrf and 
the Wolf. Bur among a]] the tales none is more cynical than that 
which represents man as less to be trusted than the tiger, the 
monkey and the snake. Can we, who arc daily witnessing 
examples of the treachery and cruelty of man, in all the world 
as well as in India, boast, in Greek phrase, that we are much 
better than our fathers? 

The Panchatantra is a mine of proverbs and illustrations all 
over India. Its stories, like those of the great Epics, are know r n 
in every household, and it is not surprising that the book is 
dedicated to die memory of one “ whose constant and apt 
quotations ” showed “ the sterling common sense and profound 
wisdom ” which can so readily be applied " to the everyday life 
of even the twentieth century in general and of twentieth century 
India in particular." All Inaia would endorse those sentiments. 
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The Capita!. Question of Chin a." By Lionet Curtis. (Macmillan.) 
i<m + 6d. net. 

(Rcv^wcd by Brig.-General C. D. Bruce.) 

Mr- Lionel Curds is nor the only u-riicr ivho has tried id persuade readers 
that China is a question of major importance which could not be further 
ignored without risk to the whole structure of human society." 

The attempt has been made many times before by men who have spent 
their working lives in China and know its people, their habits of life and 
their ways of thought from the cradle to the grave. Such men as Sir Robert 
Hart. Dr. Morrison of Peking. Rev. Arthur Smith, the late “ Putnam 
Weale,’ and J. O. P- Bland, to mention only a few names of the many 
Englishmen who have cried to interpret China to Europe, but so far with 
litdc success. Men like these have for years been thinking and saying what 
the author of The Capitol Question of China now repeats when he reminds 
readers of the vital importance of the whole question of China’s relations to 
the outside world. 

Quite lately the eyes of Europe have been specially directed towards the 
Far East, but this, to a large extent, was mere curiosity urged on by the 
Press-nor interest Not, at least, the only kind of interest that can help 
China, which is a sustained, sympathetic, and well-informed knowledge of 
what is going on in the Far East. Of how difficult it has hitherto been to 
interest Europe in China we have ample evidence. There is nearly as much 
to uphold the plain man'* theory that he cannor understand China and does 
not want to make the attempt. Nor need wc travel far to find an example 
ot what the plain man means- Let any reader entirely fresh to China and 
ail its problem* be asked to read Chapter XVIIL and then in the best 
scholastic manner give an " appreciation " of it- What can be made of that 
which to him is a bewildering list of outlandish sounding names? How can 
he begin to understand the cryptic political manteuvring of greedy war-lords? 
Or side references to Russia, America, and France? Or quotations from 
Sun Yat Sen’s San Min Chu /? Yet Chapter XVIIL it full of interest tn 
readers already initiated, 

Mr, Curtiscommences with a comparatively brief summary of China's 
past history trom die earliest times. He has devoted direc^uartei* of the 
whole book to this. Some readers may wish die division had been other¬ 
wise and that more of the thiny-ik chapters had been allotted to the scare* 
meat of the authors own comments, opinions, and suggestions. In all 
probability it b over the last sle chapters that most readers wiU linger longest, 
for it Is the creative side of such a book as The Capital Question of China 
winch carries the strongest appeal. 

Passing on to Part II. If we may attempt to summarize Mr, Lionel 
Lurtu chief contents these would seem to be. in effect, that Great Britain 
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bos never attempted to do ail she might have done to help China during die 
last half-century. “ Wc are apt in forget/' he writes, ' + dial her (China 1 *) 
present condition is direct]y T due to our over-inristence on trading with her. 
Our duty in the-matter is not discharged by constandy reading her lectures.” 
But is there not another side to this statement? Everyone has, of course, a 
right to his own opinion, but the reader with some knowledge of China s 
pan may well ask himsdf whether the late Sir John Jordan—than whom 
China never had a more devoted friend—would agree. 

Carrying the same argument further. Mr, Curtis makes a strong point in 
Part II. as in (Chapter XIV.) Part I. of the evil effect, as he considers it p of 
retaining Foreign Embassies at Peking, instead of transferring them to 
Nanking. Mr. Curtis goes so far as to write thus of the quarters of the 
Foreign Legations in Peking : 4p This fortified settlement! half a mile square 
in extent, has become the home of a diplomatic and military society which 
lives a life of its own* discussing the news of events which reach it from 
every part of the world* , , * So attractive is the life that those who have 
enjoyed it sometimes find on retirement that existence elsewhere is unbear¬ 
able and return to spend their old age in Peking/’ 

Had Mr. Lionel Curtis had the misfortune in have found himself shut up 
in Peking at the time of the Boxer Rising he might* perhaps have held a 
more lenient view as to the necessity for fortifying the Legation quarter. In 
one sense Foreign diplomats are bound to live a life of their own in Peking 
just a$ they would wherever the capital of China was set up. But leading 
the life thus described in no way prevented men like the late Sir John Jordan 
and the late Dn Morrison of The Timrj from being fully acquainted with 
what was happening all over China. No doubt in some wap Nanking 
would make a better capital, under modern conditions, than Peking* and 
Peking has never been in favour with southern politicians from Canton* 
But the change of the Foreign Legations from Peking to Nanking or any¬ 
where else would hardly have had much, if any, direct effect upon the 
general chaotic conditions in China. 

Another point which Mr. Curtis raises and discusses refers to past and 
present methods of selecting Foreign Ministers or Ambassadors to the Re¬ 
public of China* Writing of what he considers ro be drawbacks in the 
position of British officials in China, " whose whole training has been in the 
East / 1 the author goes on to emphasize the great need of offering advice to 
the Government of China by “ Foreign Ministers with wide political ex¬ 
perience .' 1 As an example of what is meant* Mr. Curtis cites the services 
of a well-known American diplomat. ,H If England/' writes Mr* Curds, 
" once adopted tile practice of sending to China ministers drawn from the 
first rank of public life, and also of allowing them to speak their minds/' 
ocher countries, he thinks, might follow suit. Few persons are likely to 
disagree, but to some readers the actual fulfilment of these suggestions, 
however desirable they may bc + will not seem too easy of accomplishment. 
The comparison of the Indian official who t though not bom in India, has 
at any rate been bred and brought up entirely on Indian tradition* ls f some 
readers may think, hardly a fair one. In China, he will ask, has the Jay yet 
arrived when the presence of men whose chief value lies in their intimate 
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knowledge of the country and of thing* Chinese is any less necessary than 
it has been for years past? China is, of course, changing outwardly, but 
readers may persuade themselves chat they would prefer to see as British 
officials men with a thorough acquaintance with the Chinese language and 
having an inside know ledge of its people and customs- These things, it is 
well known, arc only gained after years of residence and of painstaking, 
self-sacrificing labour. 

As regards the possibility of offering friendly advice by Foreign Minis®* 
with wide political experience in the manner Mr. Curtis suggests, no one 
will differ from such counsel, but is this quite as simple a matter as it 
sounds? Has not the attempt to offer such advice been going oo for years 
past? Advice may be freely offered with the highest motives, but no power 
on earth can force its acceptance on a Government which systematically 
persists in disregarding it. The establishment of inti maw relations with 
another Government elsewhere by a distinguished American politician re¬ 
ferred to by Mr. Curtis, may not be on all fours with what could be done in 
China- And, probably, most readers would prefer to see continued the em¬ 
ployment of British diplomatic methods rather chan those used by America, 
however successful they may seem to be. 

Tt is, of course, a mere truism to say that reciprocity in diplomatic inter¬ 
course alone can bring about the continuance of mutual friendly relations 
between any two nations. It has to a very great extent been the almost 
entire lack of any idea of reciprocity in diplomatic intercourse on the part of 
any Chinese Government during the last decade or so which has 50 fatally 
damaged the possibility of offering help to her toiling millions. It may 
be possible that the author of The Cofntol Question of Chinn does not 
himself quite realize the heart-hrcaking conditions under which almost 
every Foreign Minister in China has been forced to work for many years. 
Granted reciprocity on the part of any Chinese Government, and fresh hopes 
and fresh opportunities at once would appear, 

Mr. Curds mentions as types of British officials certain well-known pro- 
consuls, hut we should ask ourselves quite frankly, would such mep os 
Lord Cromer, Lord Curzcn, or Lord Milner ever have been attracted to 
China as Ambassadors, advisers, or in any capacity under the condition! 
which have existed there for the last half-century? To-day, would states¬ 
men like Lord Irwin, Lord Willingdon, or the Marquess of Zetland accept 
the task of endeavouring to rebuild China under such conditions as now 
exist? Once a change of heart ha* been brought aboui in China then the 
dawn heralded bv Mr. Curtis might arise. Unfortunately, there are at 
present few if any signs of that charge, but diat is no reason whatever for 
relaxing the efforts of British diplomacy to bring it about. 

Everyone interested in the world-wide problem of China's regeneration 
should read Mr, Lionel Curtis' stimulating book. 
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te.S.mCam.tH,™. By G. B. Saojora. Wi* ™.p,»!«««. 
tions and plates. {The Crenel Frefi.) 3 °*- ncI - 
The publisher has given this work a most attractive appearance. The 
size the type of the text, the paper, and the illustrators are all calculated to 
give pleasure to the hook-lover. The student is, indeed, chiefly ^ncemed 
about the text, and he will find that his hr* impresstor ts 
There are several short histories of Japan; for instance, the one by Brinkley, 
which has enjoyed a wide reputation. However, Mr. 

course, up-toJate, and deals with the subject more in the light ^oAw 
than any other; it is on the same lines as the late Professor R. ^lhdm s 
history of Chinese civilization, and again the information offered « 
based on Japanese sources. This makes the work one of research which 
will perhaps be more appreciated by the real student and scholar than by the 
lay render. There are seven parts, all of which deserve a lengthy notice 
The first chapter opens with the prehistoric period and the question o 
the origin of the Japanese. It also dwells upon the importance of Chinee 
learning and its influence upon Japanese institutions, art and literature, he 
remaining chapters follow in succession the various periods of history, and 
the reader will never be disappointed in looking up any special branch of 
culture. On page 135 (chapter vii) we are reminded that the first book m 
Japanese, as far as is at present known, is the well-known chronicle & t>M*. 
completed in 71a vt>. The development of Chinese institutions in Japan ts 
dealt with in chapter xi. Historical dates are given in their proper places. 
Religion in its various stages occupies many JrtgO- This work will be a 
book of reference fur many years to come. The Bibliographical note is 
short but to the point, but one misses the titles of the Japanese originals, from 
which it is largely drawn. The plates are superb, and the text illustrations 
arc of a most varied and interesting nature. The volume is priced ai the 
low figure of 3,0s** which U a] so commendable* 


Guides ties Colonies Fxan^isis : Jndochins. By T. E. About. (Pam; 

Soaiti d'Ediiians Gfogrvpkiqmti, Mantimei el CdmMer.) 

In a short preface M. Blanchard de la Brnsse, the well-known Colonial 
Administrator who is now Director of the Agence Economique del ludo- 
chine, explains the scope of the volumes in this new senes. They'are designed 
to offer the tourist general information of every kind and « *e same rime 
sufficient details to enable him to plan his tour intcll.gendy- The mtro- 
ductorv matter, which is nearly a third of the book, includes chapters on 
history, geography, religion, ethnology, art and natural The 

provinctalfestory and geography are given at the beginning of each section 
In this way the traveller is constantly reminded of the background of the 
past. There are a plentiful supply of maps and tome illustrations. 
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Oriental Rues ast> Caxfets. A comprehensive study. By Arthur U, 
DUky. With Maps and 79 Plates* 14 of which ace coloured* 
(Scribners,) £5 3s* net. 

A number of works large and small have been published an the 
fascinating subject of Oriental Carpets in various European languages. 
One has only in be reminded of the second edition of the magnificent 
volumes issued by the Austrian Museum and others such as the one by 
V, J, Robinson. But there was room for a standard volume for the man of 
moderate means* and this need has now been satisfied by Mr. Dilley, who 
has studied his subject in the East. He was therefore in a position to 
describe the presem-daj state of carpet-weaving. In Chapter XI fibres and 
dyes are dealt with exhaustively. What kind of wool, what kind of sheep, 
or which parts of the skin art required for the use of the carpets? Similar 
questions are put in regard to the use of silk. Whit dyes are used for the 
colouring? These are essentials to the manufacturer as well as to the 
to Nectar. In Chapter XII. we are informed of the three styles of weaving— 
it,, the tapes try, the Kashmir, and the nig of pile surface. Place 70 shows 
weaving as practised at Teheran; 72 shows die varieties of weaving, an 
enlarged paper sketch of design, and boy weavers employing coloured 
paper sketches. In the earlier chapters Mr + Dilky lakes us back 10 the 
various riders and their connections with the rug* concluding with the 
year 1925. Persia** great rugs form another chapter with their division of 
medaliion, hunting, animat* scenic and Polonaise mgs. After Persia we 
turn to India, Turkey, the Caucasus, Turkestan n and finally to China. A 
happy idea was to explain the symbolic designs in Chinese rugs. The 
volume abounds in historical references^ chiefly from the old travellers, 
A rtp rest atarivc selection of 14 coloured reproductions embellishes the 
book to which 66 plates in half-tone must be added. Seven sketch maps 
arc a most welcome complement 


Notes sur V Afghanistan, By Maurice FouchcL (Paris: hfauttneuve^ 
ao fri 

The author was the first French Minister to the Court of Afghanistan, 
and hb experiences* published after his death, are o£ great interest. The 
book commences in the form of a diary with a description of his arrival by 
way of the Khyber Pass. There follows a chapter on the inhabitants of 
the country. The second part of the book deals with history and politics, 
which include* a vivid character-sketch of the ei-King Ama nullah. The 
author foresaw dearly the dangers that lay in his path. There is a good 
account of the French archeological mission which has done valuable 
exploration work* the results of which have been published* and an intro¬ 
duction by M. Joseph Hackin. 
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INDIA 

Medieval India. By A- Yusuf AE. (Oxford Press.) 5 5 
(Reviewed Sy Stanley Rice.) 

When all b said and done, we know very little of the sedal and 
economic lift ot that period which Mr. Yusuf Ah has chosen to call the 
Middle Ages of India. We need not quarrel with the period he has 
treated-—-from Harsba to the death of Prithi Raj—for* as he truly remarks, 
history b continuous and there is no clear-cut line separating one time 
from another* The reign of Harsha was the last of the great efforts to 
establish an Indian Empire during Hindu times* and the age may com pare 
unfavourably with that of the Guptas* but the Roman Empire is witness 
that progress does not always move straightforward. Mfi Yusuf Alt is a 
diligent student of materials at Jirst hand and draws impartially upon 
Hindu drama, andenc inscriptions and carvings the narratives o£ travellers* 
Moorish, European, and Mussulman, as well as upon the ballads ot the 
North and other sources of information* Within the limits ot four 
lectures there is doubtless much that he was obliged to leave unsaid p but he 
has managed to draw a picture, if only in oudinc* of the economic and 
social state ol India in the period in question. Yet the reader is left 
wondering what it all amounts to. How far can wc accept imaginative 
dramatists as trustworthy guides? Is not Rana's description of the un¬ 
touchables 1 camp a highly coloured picture, “the image of ah hells/' of 
what was in fact very much what one can see to-day in the misery and 
squalor amongst the poorest and most neglected? Do the intrigues of the 
King carry us much further, and arc not the perfumes and the jewels, the 
rich clothes and the rich food, only embellishments of a picture designed 
to represent luxury? Even Ibn Batura* that enterprising traveller, was 
largely concerned with the ruler of any place where he happened to bci 
and especially with what was to be goc out of him. Nevertheless* when 
one has discounted all this, there remains an impression of prosperity and 
civilization far ahead of what wc know of Europe at the same rime. 
Trade was flourishing; towns and public buildings were the objects of 
particular cart; the various parts of India and its various races were draw¬ 
ing closer together; naked ascetics walked the land* and magic, as might 
be expected, was prevalent, especially in the South, but these thing** the 
former at any rate* hardly touched the life of the people, Mr. Yusuf A!i is 
most interesting when he speaks of the reactions of Islam upon Hindu 
thought, and with a praiseworthy impartiality does full justice to the 
chivalry of the flower of Hindu manhood, the Rajputs. 


Tut English in’ India : A Problem of Politics, By Sir John A- R. 
Marriott, (Clarendon Press.) ias. 6d. net 

(Reviewed by L. F. Kushirooil Williams.) 

Sir John Marriott's book is a useful survey of some obvious factors in 
the problem of Endo-Rrirish relations, and may serve as an introduction to 
more detailed study. The story of the rise of British power in India has 
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often been told in Just such a fashion before. But there art certain features 
of the problem which l fee! have not been adequately urea ad Sir John'* 
discussion of the historical background h disappointing; and although he 
recognizes that the British Empire in India is but the last of a long series, 
he does not submit to the necessary careful analysis the causes which have 
produced the min of previous politics, nor docs he determine how far 
these causes are operative to-day. Generally speaking* he limits himself to 
idling us what happened, But in India, as elsewhere* one must know as a 
rule not onJy what happened, but why it happened- 

Onc defect of the book is its reliance upon purely British sources, and a 
consequent failure to appraise the political importance oi the psychology of 
the peoples who have been subject to British rule. In the later chapters of 
his discussion he lays great stress upon the tendency to Westernization in 
politics and education, without giving due weight to the counterbalancing 
factor, of reaction against an extraneous culture. Indeed, It is upon the 
cultural side that in my view the book is weakest, for I have been in¬ 
creasing Jy struck of late by the importance of the cultural clash which, as 
many observers believe* underlies and transcends the more obvious political 
struggle. 

The problem of Indodiritish relations is not one which can be solved by 
Britain alone. If a solution U to come, it will proceed from IndoBritish 
cooperation. This in turn depends upon an exact appreciation, not only 
of British, but also of Indian, ideas upon the fundamentals of politics. 
There is lacking in this volume an evaluation of the political theories of 
India* dependent as they arc upon the prevailingly communalistic organiza¬ 
tion of society. Yet how is it possible to discuss fully the problems of 
Indo-Brifish relationship without taking into account such socio-pcditics! 
fundamentals as the ca sie f the village comm unity and the joint family, in 
the light of their hearing upon Indian ideas of the function of the State? 
By omitting such considerations from his survey* the author h led 
apparently to assume that the only political ideas current in India are those 
which have been borrowed from Western sources; that the impulse to self- 
government is derived from democratic aspirations; and that two thousand 
years of pre-British theory and practice in the arcs of politics have been 
obliterated by a century and a half of British rule. This is only half the 
problem r The intention?, the ideas, the achievements of the British i all 
these are notable and excellently presented* but they need to be considered, 
not in vacuo,, but in relation to the intentions, the ideas, and the aspirations 
of the Indian peoples. For only through co-operation can an issue be 
foimd- 


Dis. Lxtzkatuhn Ikoiens. By Dr. H, von Glasenapp. (Wildpark- 
Potsdam ; Athrnaion.J 30 R.M, 

The present volume is a praiseworthy attempt to pass in review the 
whole oi Indian literature in 310 large pages. In this formidable task the 
author has had the assistance of three Germans and Professor Banarsi 
Das fain of the Oriental College, Lahore; and indeed the field of study is so 
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vast that it would be impossible for one scholar to master such a subject. 
Irt an Introductory chapter on the pioneers of Indian Studies tribute is paid 
to Sir Charles Wilkins, Sir William Jones p and Sir Henry Colchrooke, 
and to Rammohan Roy, Bhau Daji* Rajendrdhla Mitra, and Ramkmhna 
Copal Bhandgrkar- The work falls into three main parts; ancient and 
medieval Endian literature, the later Indo-Aryan languages, and Dr a vidian 
literature. The first of these is divided to some extent into religious 
sections, whilst the other two tend to follow geographical lines. The 
modern literary movements are well described and receive proper recog¬ 
nition. An additional attraction arc the wdl-chosen illustrations of art 
works and portraits of leading scholars and writers. The publishers also 
deserve credit for the excellent presentation of the volume. 


Bomhx Tckmt akd To-uorscow. Eight Lectures by various authors- Ed. 
by C. Martshanic (Bombay ; Tampowaia S&rtf and Co.) 9s. 

The volume before us has for its object to reveal the varied character of 
present-day life in Bombay, with the hope of Improvement in the city's 
welfare. The lectures are excellently chosen and deal with the muni¬ 
cipality, the newspaper, communal groups, social work, education, the 
employer, the labourer and religion, by authors Indian and European. 
The book is well printed- 



A VIGNETTE FROM MALABAR: THE ORDEAL 
OF SUCH 1 NDRAM 

Ev N. K. Venkateswaian 

Till nearly the beginning of the nineteenth century there was 
no regular judicial system in Travancore, The Karifors, or 
administrative officers of taluqs, were collectors of revenue and 
judges and magistrates combined, and they meted out much law 
with little difficulty. The famous Colonel Munro, who was the 
British Resident in Travancore from 1810 to 1819, was practically 
the father of die State s present judicial system. His historic Regu¬ 
lation for the administration of justice marks the beginning of 
modern law in Travancore. 

Before Munro’s time oath and trial by ordeal were commonly 
employed for the settlement of disputes. In the administration 
of justice the Kitri\tirs followed Hindu law and custom accords 
ing to their lights. Munro relates a curious case in which a 
Kanpur had decided that a certain property was to be given to 
a man upon his taking a particular oath. The case came before 
the Resident on appeal and his assisting pundits averred that 
although the Kari^sr was right the property in question must be 
given to the other party since a cow had died in the house of the 
oath-taker within forty days of the oath. The death of the cow 
so soon after the oath was proof enough, to the pundits, that it 
was false. It must be remembered that at this time the killing 
of a cow was a capital crime in Travancore. The Regulation of 
Colonel Munro changed all this and an era of entirely different 
justice was born. 

The Resident naturally wanted to abolish the system of trial by 
ordeal, and it was only in deference to the wish of Rani Gouri 
Lakshmi Rai, the ruler,’that he made a provision in his Relation 
permitting the use of this instrument of justice “in particular cases 
with the express sanction of the Dcwan.'* Munro s remarks on 
trial by ordeals prevalent in the State at that time are very in¬ 
teresting. . 

“ This mode of trial,” says he, “ is very common in Travancore 
and appears on some occasions to have been productive of salutary 
effects in restraining the excesses of a cunning, avaricious, and 
cruel people. But the trial by ordeal was useful in consequence 
only of the absence of a fixed system of justice and law, and will 
be discontinued entirely in a short period of time ... a Jew 
complained to me of having been, in opposition to his earnest 
entreaties, subjected by order of a former Dewan to that mode of 
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determining in a dispute with a person of his own religion. This 
poor man was obliged to put his hand into a vessel full of boiling 
oil and he lost his cause and very nearly the use of his hand." 
(Quoted in the Tramncore State Manual.) 

in some respects the most noteworthy place of trial by ordeal 
in Travancore was the temple of Suchinaram near Cape Comorin, 
It is an ancient temple, probably more than a thousand years old, 
and is noted for its sanctity throughout Southern India. Such in- 
dram literally is the place where India the god was purified. 
The story is that a saint laid a heavy curse on Indra for a piece 
of misbehaviour and that Indra was purified at this temple by its 
deity Lord Siva after a long period of penance and prayer. Pious 
people of South Travancore maintain that Indra still continues to 
perform pujas to the deity and that one could occasionally even 
near the tingling bell that accompanies the worship at the witch¬ 
ing time of night. 

A Sanskrit quartette says, '* Behold your eyes upon Suchindram, 
the world-renowned abode of God Siva, where Dcvendra (Indra) 
himself was purified. There even today, the results of human 
actions good or bad, however subtle, are observed on the hands 
of men,” (Quoted in a Travantore archeological report.) 

The Sucliindram Ordeal was confined to the Nambutiri Brah¬ 
mins of Malabar and mostly to cases of suspected adultery, where 
the known evidence was insufficient for conviction. The sus¬ 


pected person was handed over to the temple authorities by the 
Travancore ruler and the temple authorities in their turn sub¬ 
jected him to the ordeal of a boiling mixture of oil and ghee. 
An elaborate ritual attended by grave silence illuminated the trial, 
which was always conducted before the temple assembly. The 
crucial stage in the trial was the taking by the accused of a small 
metal image of a bull from a vessel of boiling glicc and oil in 
which it was immersed. The image of the bull was a special 
provision meant solely for these ordeals and is accounted for by 
the fact that the bull is the mount of Lord Siva, just as the Brah- 
mini kite is die mount of Lord Vishnu, After taking the image 
the man went round the temple once before his experimental hand 
was wrapped with cloth and tied securely with a knot on which 
the royal seal of Travancore was impressed- Three days after, 
the hand under the seal was uncovered in the temple before the 
idol and the assembly, and were it found free from hurt the man 
was adjudged innocent and was acquitted. Any blister was 
deemed enough to affirm guilt, and in that case the unfortunate 
man had to remain a dishonoured outcastc for the remainder of 
his life, The temple records give particulars about some ordeals. 
It would seem that hands w T ere less often burned than not burned. 
Once a Nambutiri Brahmin, the records tell, was required to per- 
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form this {ainmUal or" hand<jipping ” against alleged adultery. 
Perhaps because of conscious guilt the man argued that any hand 
roust blister if dipped in boiling liquid, irrespective of the presence 
or absence of crime, and that a far better ordeal would be the 
dipping of the hand in cold ghcc, so that if it was found to have 
burned after the prescribed three days there could be no doubt of 
the presence of guilt in the case. This outwitted the pious and grave 
assembly, for it was a challenge to the power of the god, and they 
decided to take the only honourable course open to them, that is, 
to summon faith and courage and allow the man his argument. 
Accordingly the accused recovered the brazen bull from cold 
instead of boiling ghee, and as usual the hand vras wrapped and 
scaled with the royal seal. Three days after, the argumentative 
hand was discovered, to the surprise of all, burned and blistered, 
and the man was condemned. 

The Suchindram Ordeal gradually went out of vogue after the 
Regulation of Colonel Munro, but even today when anyone is 
charged with some bad conduct he offers, if only theoretically, 
to dtp his hand in boiling ghcc in proof of his purity. 
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THE SITUATION IN SIAM 
By Dr. H. G, QuarjTch Wales 

(Laic of the Royal Siamese Service) 

The news of the revolt in Siam came as a complete surprise to 
those of us in Europe who arc familiar with Siamese national 
characteristics anti institutions. It seemed incredible that this tjuiet 
and peace-loving people with their innate respect for authority 
could have risen against the monarchy. It is true that indications 
have not been lacking in the last few years that a change must 
sooner or Liter come about, but no one would have expected this 
sudden coup d'etat. 

The only form of government that the Siamese had ever known 
since they obtained their independence in the thirteenth century 
was absolute monarchy, which was at Erst mild and parental, but 
became more and more harsh and tyrannical after the foundation 
of Ayudhya in a.d, 1350. The kings imitated the luxury and 
pomp of their former Khmer suzerains, and the people imbibed 
over-developed Hindu ideas of the divinity of their rulers which 
led them to hear the oppression of the kings and die extortion of 
the officials for more than four hundred years almost without 
complaint. 1 here were no powerful castes of Brahmans or Ksutriyas 
to curb the power of the kings, and it was very exceptional for a 
monarch to give any thought to the welfare of his people. 

Ayudhya was destroyed by the Burmese in a.o. 1767, and in 
17S2 the present capital, Bangkok, was founded by the first king 
of the Chakri Dynasty. But there was little change in methods of 
government during the reigns of the first three kings of this 
dynasty, for they were not in favour of admitting Western 
influence to Siam, and were intent on reconstructing their capital 
on the time-honoured model of Ayudhya. We have at least to 
thank them for thus preserving for posterity much of the ancient 
culture of the Thai race which was in danger of permanent loss 
after its dispersal at the stick of Ayudhya. 

The introduction of Western ideas and the abolition of many of 
the old ahuses came with the accession of King Mongkut in 1851, 
who made commercial treaties for the encouragement of trade 
with America and the chief European Powers. Himself a learned 
man, be saw the importance of introducing Western education, 
and made a heginning by placing his own children under the care 
of an English governess at Bangkok. One of these children was 
the future King Chulalongkorti, w’ho, after his accession in iHftS, 
vat. xxvm. , „ 
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introduced a series of far-reaching reforms, of which the one which 
endeared him most to his people was the abolition of slavery- He 
also abolished the crouching attitude which until then had been 
compulsory for all officials and subjects when in the presence of 
royalty. This was the outward sign of a change which from then 
on came about in the bearing of the officials who gradually grew 
into the comparatively conscientious and self-respecting class which 
as a whole they now arc. Throughout the whole of his long reign 
(he died in 1910} King Cliulaloiigkorn ruled as a true father of 
his people and furthered their welfare and prosperity; and his 
policy has been worthily followed by both 0/ his successors. King 
Vajiravudh and the present King Prajadhipok. 

In reorganizing the old administration in 1H92, King Chula- 
longkorn replaced the old military and civil divisions of the Right 
and Left by ten chief Departments of State, the heads of which 
formed a Cabinet in which matters of Slate were debated. The 
Cabinet sat regularly until trjio, and its deliberations in connection 
with the many reforms introduced in the last years of King Chula- 
longkorns reign contributed much to the advancement of the 
country. After 19to the Cabinet met only to consider matters of 
the highest importance, hut one of the first acts of King Pra¬ 
jadhipok on coming to the throne in 1925 was the establishment 
of a Supreme Council of State, formed of five of the most ex¬ 
perienced and respected princes, over the meetings of which the 
King presided as Prime Minister. Rut it should be understood 
that both the Cabinet and the Supreme Council were purely 
advisory bodies, necessitated by the increasing complexity of a 
modern administration, and the King until the recent revolt was 
most particular as to the full recognition of his absolute power over 
hts subjects, but this power was always wielded bv modern kings 
of Siam solely in the best interests of their subjects. It may be 
added that the nature of the coronation ritual and other royal cere¬ 
monies shows that the theorv of divine kingship was retained, 
and is probably still an integral part of the creed of the simpler up- 
country people. 

The ultimate cause of the recent upheaval in Siam is no doubt 
attributable to the spread of Western education, which, as else¬ 
where in the East, is the cause of so much unrest. The result of 
this education has been the growth of a very large official class- 
for the educated Siamese is averse to a commercial career—and for 
some years the growth of such a class was highly desirable, for it 
was necessary to replace the old-fashioned court satellites by 
younger men capable of adapting themselves to the new adminis¬ 
trative conditions. It was natural that these men would sooner or 
later wish for a voice in the Government, but so long as salaries 
were well and regularly paid, it appeared that the officials would 
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be quite content to await such time as a measure of 
m2. ** accnrdd to them, in the j 

selves with an occasional letter to the newspapers. 1 he *jPp‘> 
men educated in Government schools, and even of tho^ who ^ 
been to Europe, was already beginning to exceed (Ik *•' , : 

officialswhenKing Praiadhipok came to the throne, and he wisely 
saw that it was better to oblige these young men to other 
modes of earning a living than to allow the Government Depart¬ 
ments to become overburdened with expensive sinecures. 1 hu. 
from the very beginning of his reign the present Bug hacI to 
wietd the axe of economy, and the discontent thus caused among,t 
the axed officials perhaps assisted to prepare the way for the n 
acute trouble resulting from the further cuts that became mccSMJ) 
as a result of the economic depression, by which Siam has been hit 


In order to balance the Budget it became necessary not only 
further to cut down the strength of the various departments ol 
State, but also to levy new taxes, li being impossible to collect an 
Income Tax, the Government decided to raise money by means oi 
a Salaries Tax, which, because of its obvious unfairness and the 
fact that the Siamese had hitherto had little experience of direct 
taxation, precipitated the revolt. If the change to a limited 
monarchy is to be regarded as final, and if this means that repre¬ 
sentative government is to be Introduced in the near future, tine 
cannot but regard the future with some anxiety. The Siamese, 
unlike the Indians, have never had any experience of self-govern¬ 
ment at any period of their history and the masses are certain y 
quite unfitted for it Moreover, it is regrettable that the so- 
called People's Party, in which the highest power is now vested, 
seems to consist almost entirely of officers in the army and navy, 
who arc neither the most highly educated nor the most responsible 
section of the population. As for the simple agricultural people 
of the provinces, who for the last eighty years have responded so 
well to a kindly paternal Government, it is difficult to help feel¬ 
ing that their lot in the future will Ik unenviable. Finally, one 
cannot refrain from hoping that whatever the future power that 
rules in the land may be, the Siamese may never forget the grati¬ 
tude which they owe to the Chakri Dynasty, the hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of whose founding they celebrated so whole¬ 
heartedly only a few weeks ago. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

RETIRED CONSULAR OFFICERS 
Sir, 

Will you permit us to use your valued columns to inform 
retired British Consular officers that there has been an excellent 
response to the appeal made by us as regards the formation of a 
Consular Society, all in cordial support of the proposal. 

We realize, however, that there arc quite a number of retired 
officers who have not yet written, and we venture to appeal to 
them for their support, so that definite steps may be taken for the 
formation of the Society in question. Replies should l* addressed 
c/o 1 he Manchester Ship Canal Company, 120, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C, 3. 

Yours truly, 

A. Carnegie Ross, 

Ld/e ConiuhGenrriil Sun Francisco. 

H. A. Richards, 

lutfe Consul-General Chicago. 

Harry G, Armstrong, 

» 

Liitt Cottsul-GenenA Nett/ Yot ij% 


April zy, jgp L 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 


THE INDIAN FRANCHISE REPORT* 

Br Sir John Kerr, kx.s,],, K.cj.E. a _ ^_. —■ '1 

(Deputy Chairman of the Indian Franchise CQrrtmgte gj^ [j j £\ r 

I 

The history of the Indian franchise problem is not a very long 
one, because before 1520 there was no franchise in the ordinary 
sense for the legislative bodies in India. Apart from legislation, 
the functions of those bodies were mainly advisory. They could 
discuss the Budget, but they had no power to reject it or to alter 
it or modify it, and their resolutions were merely recommenda¬ 
tions which Government could ignore, if it thought fit. A con¬ 
siderable proportion of the members of those legislatures were 
nominated by the Government, and most of the rest obtained their 
seats under a system of indirect election, through municipalities, 
district boards, and the like. It will be in the recollection of many 
here that the system led to many intrigues and abuses. Briefly, 
delegates were sent up from a district with instructions to vote for 
Mr, A, They came back having voted for Mr. B., and unpleasant 
stories were put about as to the reasons for their change of plan. 

It Is a curious fact that the recollection of these things has pre¬ 
judiced Indians very strongly against any system of indirect elec¬ 
tion, including the group system, which I shall discuss presently. 

The introduction of the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms in 
1920 gave the Councils a certain amount of control over the policy 
and expenditure of various branches of the administration, and 
the authors of these reforms laid stress on the necessity of making 
the franchise as broad as possible consistently with the avoidance 
of any such inordinate extension as might lead to a breakdown 
of the electoral machinery through sheer weight of numbers. A 

* Based on an address at a discussion meeting of members on July afi. 
vol, urvm. „ ‘ 
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Franchise Committee under Lord Southborough endeavoured to 
apply these somewhat vague instructions in drawing up schemes 
for the different provinces. Those schemes were based upon 
property qualifications, which varied from province to province. 
They were drawn up in haste and were of a somewhat rough and 
ready order, Some difficulty was anticipated from the illiterate 
voter, but as the Committee observed, 11 the problem is not a new 
one in India, and a similar problem has already been faced with 
success in municipal elections by the use of coloured boxes and 
other like devices.” The Southborough scheme enfranchised 
nearly 3 per cent, of the total population in India as a whole, 
though in some provinces the proportion was much lower. In 
Bihar and the Central Provinces it was only a little over 1 per 
cent. The scheme was confined to men, but it was left open to 
the councils to extend the franchise to women if they so desired, 
and within three or four years the Assembly and all the provincial 
councils admitted women to the franchise on the same terms as 
men. 

II 

With a few minor adjustments, the franchise devised by the 
Southborough Committee has endured to the present day. Its 
main defect is that it is confined to the well-to-do classes of the 
population, and it excludes nearly all women and the general 
body of the poor. So long as the control of the legislature over 
the executive was partial and limited, this did not greatly matter; 
but when the Simon Commission proposed, subject to a few 
reservations and safeguards, the transfer of all provincial subjects 
to the administration of ministers responsible to the legislature, 
they observed that the present franchise was too limited in its 
scope to provide the material from which to build any adequate 
scheme of representative government. They quoted the Joint 
Select Committee on the Government of India Act of 1919 as 
emphasizing the importance of enlarging the initial franchise 
qualifications before greater responsibilities could be conferred on 
the ministers and on the legislatures, and they recommended that 
a scheme should be framed which would enfranchise 10 per cent, 
of the total population, thereby increasing the existing number of 
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voters more than three-fold. They went on to show that the en¬ 
franchisement of Indian women on the same terms as men had 
produced a negligible number of women voters, since few Indian 
women own property in their own right. They therefore pro¬ 
posed the adoption of special qualifications for women which 
would increase the number of women voters from a little over a 
quarter of a million to over six millions. They further pointed 
out that the comparatively high property qualification in force 
excludes from the franchise many literate persons, both men and 
women, who arc well qualified to exercise the vote, and they 
proposed the introduction of an additional qualification based on 
education, independently of property. 

ft may be of interest to note here that the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee's scheme will give the vote to 14 per cent, of the total 
population, or, if the men voters alone are taken, to 13 per cent., 
as compared with the 10 per cent, proposed by the Simon Com¬ 
mission. The number of women to be enfranchised under the 
Committee’s scheme will be almost exactly what was proposed by 
the Simon Commission, although the methods adopted arc not 
identical. 

m 

As everybody knows, the scheme of constitutional reform has 
developed on wider lines than were contemplated by the Simon 
Commission. The Prime Minister in his letter of instructions to 
the Indian Franchise Committee thus defined the intentions of 
His Majesty's Government, He said; The present electorate in 
the Indian provinces amounts to less than j per cent, of the 
population of the areas returning members to the provincial 
councils, and it is obvious that under this limited franchise the 
majority of the people and many large and important sections of 
the community can enjoy no effective representation in the legis¬ 
latures. The principle of a responsible federal government, sub¬ 
ject to certain reservations and safeguards, has been accepted by 
His Majesty's Government, while it has been decided that the 
Governors’ provinces are to become responsibly governed units 
enjoying the greatest possible measure of freedom from outside 
interference and dictation in carrying out their own policies in 
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their own sphere. In these circumstances it is clearly necessary 
so to widen the electorate that the legislatures to which responsi¬ 
bility is to be entrusted should be representative of the general 
mass of the population, and that no important section of the com¬ 
munity may lack the means of expressing its needs and opinions.** 

The Prime Minister went on to refer to the recommendations 
of the Franchise Sub-committee of the Round-Table Conference, 
wJiich may be briefly summarized as follows: Adult suffrage 
was regarded as the goal which should ultimately be attained, 
although it could only be reached by stages, but it was agreed 
that the basis of the franchise could forthwith be broadened and 
that a large increase was desirable. The Sub-committee recom¬ 
mended, with some dissentients, “ the immediate increase of the 
electorate so as to enfranchise not less than 10 per cent, of the 
population, and indeed a larger number—but not more than 25 
per cent, of the total population—if that should, on full investi¬ 
gation, be found practicable and desirable.’ 1 They also recom¬ 
mended that consideration should be given to the introduction of 
a scheme by which all adults not entitled to 3 direct vote would 
be grouped together in primary groups of about 20 for the election 
of one representative member of each group, who would be 
entitled to vote in provincial electorates, either in the same con¬ 
stituency as the directly qualified voters, or in separate constitu¬ 
encies to be framed for them. The Prime Minister asked us to 
give full weight to these recommendations of the Franchise Sub¬ 
committee of the Round-Table Conference, and directed that our 
inquiries should be pursued on these lines; he added that His 
Majesty's Government attached special importance to securing a 
more adequate enfranchisement of women, and he also directed 
us to consider by what methods the representation of labour could 
most effectually be secured. He instructed us further to ascertain 
the extent to which the depressed classes would be likely to secure 
the right to vote in ordinary electorates under the franchise scheme 
which we might recommend, in order to enable His Majesty’s 
Government to decide whether special electorates should be con¬ 
stituted for the depressed classes or not. 

These, then, were the sailing orders which we received—to 
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bring the total electorate up to not less than to per cent, of the 
population; to make it representative of the general mass of the 
population, so that no important section of the community may 
lack the means of expressing its needs and opinions; and in 
particular to make adequate provision for the representation of 
women, labour, and the depressed classes. It is open to our 
critics to say that these were not good sailing orders, or that they 
headed us in the direction of a port which it was not desirable 
that we should reach. But we were only the crew* it was not for 
us to question our sailing orders, and we can fairly claim that 
our work should be judged and weighed in the light of those sail¬ 
ing orders. There can be no doubt, too, that our scheme and any 
alternative scheme will be judged and weighed by Indian opinion 
in the light of those orders, and that those orders, once hav¬ 
ing been issued, cannot be withdrawn from the public recollec¬ 
tion. 

Personally, I think that, having regard to the stage which we 
have reached, and also to the pledges given by His Majesty’s 
Government and their representatives in India, they were very 
good orders. In particular, I feel, and it is widely felt in India, 
that if you arc going to end the bureaucratic administration and 
make the provincial administrations in India subject to the control 
of legislative bodies, you must see that those legislative bodies arc 
as far as possible representative of a wide electorate, and not 
merely of the small section of the population which at present 
enjoys the vote. Hitherto the British Government and its officers 
in India have made it their duty to protect the peasant and the 
labourer, and if the British Government is now going to relin¬ 
quish its power of intervention between the rich and the poor 
and between the powerful and the weak, it is in duty bound to 
provide the poor and the weak with the means of defending them¬ 
selves. They require the vote not merely as “ an instrument for 
political education,” to use the phrase employed by the Simon 
Commission, but as a weapon of self-defence. 

The danger of the growth of an oligarchy, or rather of a series 
of oligarchies in the different provinces, is far from imaginary. 
We found in every province a tendency for such limited political 
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power as has hitherto been conceded to the legislative councils 
and to the ministers to fall into the hands of the same old gang. 
The most striking illustration of this is to be found in Bihar and 
Orissa, where only : per cent, of the population has been given 
the vote, where the great majority of the members of the legis¬ 
lative council belong to the landlord class, and where one minister 
has held office continuously since the introduction of the reforms 
in 1921, and the other since 1922. One of the few representatives 
of the tenant class in the council said to me, “ Our ministers arc 
not ministers at all; they are more I.C.S. than the I.C.S. them¬ 
selves,” I do not say that these ministers have done their work 
badly; on the contrary, I believe they have done it extremely well, 
as was only to be expected, when they have been trained and 
controlled by such distinguished administrators as Sir Henry 
Wheeler and Sir Hugh Stephenson, But in future ministers are 
going to be responsible not to the governor, but to the legislative 
council, and it is therefore essential that, in the Prime Minister's 
words, the legislative councils "should be representative of the 
general mass of the population and that no important section 
of the community may lack the means of expressing its needs and 
opinions ” therein. 

IV 

I now pass on to a brief description of our inquiries and pro¬ 
posals, I must mention at the outset that the fact that the com¬ 
munal question had not been settled considerably hampered us 
in our work. It is true that the Prime Minister authorized us to 
assume that separate communal electorates would continue to 
form a feature of the new constitution, but this did not take us 
very far, and in the absence of a settlement of the communal 
question it was difficult for us to form any dear ideas or pro¬ 
posals regarding the precise size and composition of the different 
legislative bodies for which we were framing electoral schemes. 

At a very early stage of our inquiries we came to the conclusion 
that adult suffrage at the present stage is neither practicable nor 
desirable. That point need hardly be laboured here. We did, 
however, give much attention and consideration to various modi¬ 
fications or indirect systems of adult suffrage, which promised to 
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give a wider basis of representation for the legislatures than is 
possible under any system based on property or educational quali¬ 
fications. In particular, at the outset, we were all of us, both 
Indians and Europeans, considerably attracted by the group system. 
There are two main varieties of this form of indirect election. 
Under the first variety, which is actually in force in Egypt an< ^ 
Iraq, the whole adult population is divided into groups of 20 
or 25. Each group elects a representative or secondary elector. 
These secondary electors are arranged in constituencies and each 
constituency elects one o£ its number to represent it in the legis¬ 
lature. This universal group system was not favoured by any 
responsible body of opinion in India except for a short time by 
the Bengal Provincial Franchise Committee. Everywhere else it 
was regarded with extreme disfavour based to a large extent, as 
I have explained, on dislike of the form of indirect election which 
was in force before 1920; but the most important practical objec¬ 
tion to the universal direct system in India is that it would mean 
depriving seven million people of the direct vote which they ha\e 
exercised during the last twelve years. Now most of you know 
that Indian politicians, like politicians elsewhere, are apt to make 
the most of a grievance, and it was clear at a very early stage 
that the substitution of the indirect for the direct system of voting 
was going to be treated as a first-class political grievance, and that 
its adoption would go far to damn any scheme of political reform 
that could be put forward. In these circumstances, it would have 
been worse than useless to press it. 

The second variety of the group system involves a combination 
of the indirect with the direct system. It is the variety which 
found favour at the Round-Table Conference, where it was known 
as the Zetland plan, and it also attracted a certain amount of 
support in India. But it was strongly opposed by the great 
majority of officials as not worth the trouble which it would en¬ 
tail, and in the end the majority of people, both official and non- 
official, whose opinion was worth having, came round to this 
view. The Round-Table Conference scheme applied to a province 
of 50 million inhabitants would work out like this. Ten per cent, 
of the population, or 5 million people, would obtain the direct 
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vote uoder a property qualification. The remaining 20 million 
adults divided into groups of 20 would produce only 1 million 
voters between them, and it is clear that the voting power of 
these 20 million adults would be very small in comparison with 
that of the 5 million direct voters. The real representation of 
women, of the depressed class, and of labour under such a system 
would be negligible, and at the same time the administrative 
work involved in the system would be very great. 

In regard to the group system generally, a theoretical objection 
which was strongly felt by some of my colleagues was that it fails 
to provide adequate political education for the primary electorate, 
since it arouses interest in persons rather than in policies. A more 
serious practical objection to my mind is that the group system 
undoubtedly lends itself to a great deal of gerrymandering and 
manipulation. We had a good deal of evidence of the extent to 
which this occurs in Egypt, where a device intended to stop one 
abuse is found merely to open the door to others. The conclu¬ 
sion we came to, and it was very seriously urged upon us by many 
experienced administrators, was that unless the group system is 
worked in a spirit of goodwill and toleration it is likely to cause 
more work and administrative trouble than adult suffrage; and 
as the necessary amount of goodwill docs not unfortunately exist 
in many parts of India at the present time, we were reluctantly 
compelled to abandon the idea. 

V 

We were therefore driven back on the extension of the direct 
system of voting as the only practical course, and the main ques¬ 
tion was how far we could reduce the existing property qualifi¬ 
cation. That qualification, as I have said, varies from province to 
province, but is in most provinces fixed so high as to bring in only 
the substantial cultivator or the well-to-do inhabitant of the towns. 
Madras produced far and away the most valuable guidance as to 
the best method of reducing it. Madras has devoted more attention 
perhaps than any other province to the development of local self- 
government, and the franchise now in force in Madras for local 
bodies makes the occupation of any land or assessment to any 
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tax, however small, a qualification for the vote. That system has, 
according to all die evidence we received, worked well and is 
working well in the Madras Presidency, and the Madras Govern¬ 
ment proposed that it should he adopted as the franchise for the 
legislative council of the future. We accepted this view with 
some modifications, such as the omission of people w'ho pay a 
bicycle tax or a dog tax, which did not seem to us a desirable 
qualification for a political franchise. The Madras scheme also 
gives a vote to any one who can read or write in any language. 
We thought this was going too far, and we recommended that in 
the case of men, in Madras as elsewhere, the independent educa¬ 
tional qualification should, as proposed by the Simon Commission, 
be confined to those who have spent at least four or five years at 
school and completed the upper primary course. With the further 
provisions that I shall mention later for the representation of 
women, labour, and the depressed classes, some measure of repre¬ 
sentation will be secured under the Madras scheme for every class 
of the community except landless labourers and beggars, and 
cultivators of small holdings of fluctuating tendencies for whom 
it would be difficult to secure direct representation under any 
system short of adult suffrage. 

I have described the Madras scheme at some length because wc 
considered it the best that was put before us. It has been tested 
in elections for local bodies and has worked well, and this con¬ 
sideration had great weight with us. We found ample evidence 
all over India to support the finding of the Simon Commission 
that “ it is dear that electoral contests do really attract the interest 
of the general body of voters,” and it was borne in upon us that 
experience in local elections is one of the most valuable qualifica¬ 
tions for provincial elections. 1 have not the necessary space to 
describe the schemes proposed for other provinces, but following 
the Madras principle, they have been generally drawn up so as to 
provide, as far as possible, representation of some kind for most 
classes of the community, and to include, as a substantial majority, 
those who have already exercised the franchise for local bodies. 

In regard to women, the main difficulty, as I have mentioned, 
is that the property qualification brings only a small number on 
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to the electoral roil. Briefly, we felt, with the Simon Commis¬ 
sion, that it is advisable now to increase considerably the number 
of women voters, so as to avoid later on the sudden admission 
to the roll of vast numbers of women, without increasing the 
number of men. The Simon Commission proposal to give the 
vote to the wives of men having the property qualification would 
confine the vote within a comparatively narrow circle, which is 
already sufficiendy represented, and it makes no provision for the 
unmarried woman, who probably needs the vote more than her 
married sister. We propose, therefore, to give the vote in the 
first instance to the wives of the men who have the property 
qualification prescribed for the present councils, and also to literate 
women. This arrangement will spread the vote more widely 
than the Simon Commission scheme would do, while bringing 
on the electoral roll approximately the same number of women as 
proposed by the Simon Commission. 

The other subject to which our attention was specially directed 
by the Prime Minister was the representation of labour. Labour 
is at present represented in all the councils by nominated mem¬ 
bers, and there was a strong and insistent demand, the justice of 
which was generally admitted, that labour representation should 
be on a scale similar to that provided for capitalists. The majority 
of the Committee proposed to provide 38 scats for labour in the 
eight provinces, and it was admitted by the representatives of 
commerce that at least 30 scats would be needed. The difficulty 
is, of course, to devise suitable constituencies. In a few provinces 
they may be found in trade unions, which was the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Whitley Commission. Elsewhere, as in the Bengal 
jute mills and the Assam tea gardens, special constituencies can 
be formed, possibly with some adaptation of the group system. 
These are matters that will require further working out and 
which cannot be discussed in detail here. 

The depressed classes present another tangled problem with 
which it is impossible to deal adequately in this paper. In the 
three provinces of Some hern India — Bombay, Madras, and the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces—the matter is fairly simple. There is no doubt as 
to who the depressed classes arc—the untouchable outcasts—and 
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there is general agreement as to the measures to be taken for giving 
them special representation. In Northern India, however, the 
matter has become one of acute political controversy, and our re¬ 
port with its minutes and counter minutes shows that no general 
agreement has been reached or is likely to be reached. A settle¬ 
ment will have to be imposed from outside and there is reason 
for grave doubt whether this will prove satisfactory. There can 
be no doubt, however, that some form of special representation 
is essential for the depressed classes in most provinces if they arc 
to have an effective voice in the legislatures, and that without it 
a considerable section of the community will be unable to make 
their needs known and their claims recognized. 

So far 1 have dealt almost entirely with the franchise for the 
provincial legislatures. The federal legislature is very much in 
the air, and it was difficult to find anyone in India who could 
visualize it or go into it with sufficient thoroughness. The prin¬ 
ciple we have provisionally recommended is that the electoral 
roll for the lower house of the federal legislature should for the 
present be based mainly on the existing electoral roll for the 
provincial legislatures. This follows in effect one of the main 
principles that we have followed in drawing up the franchise 
schemes for the new provincial councils—namely, that the main 
body of the voters should have had experience of exercising the 
franchise for local bodies. 

There are two other points which call for discussion, but space 
forbids. The first is the practicability of our proposals. In regard 
to this, 1 can only say that in every province we went fully into 
the question of the stiff available for the preparation of the 
electoral roll and for the conduct of the elections, and were satis¬ 
fied that our scheme could not be condemned as impracticable 
on this account. The other point is the matter of expense. In 
regard to this, we have in our report given various estimates that 
wac laid before us, and we have calculated that the cost of a 
general election under our scheme would be about 66 lakhs or 
two-thirds of a crore. 1 have seen other estimates, which put the 
total cost higher, and I do not claim infallibility for our figures. 
In any case it is no use pretending that democracy is a cheap 
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method of choosing the rulers of a country, and if India wants a 
democratic system of government, India must be prepared to pay 
for it. The total public expenditure of India, central and 
provincial, is about 226 crores a year. The addition of a crore 
every three years or every five years for a general election cannot 
be regarded as an insuperable objection to a representative elec¬ 
torate. Something of this kind will have to be faced if, in the 
Prime Minister’s words, wc are to provide every important section 
of the community with the means of expressing its needs and 
opinions in the new legislatures. 

Whatever views may be held on the merits of our franchise 
schemes, our inquiries have at least had the effect of opening 
people's eyes to the realities involved in a further political advance. 
It is becoming clear that it is not merely a question of entrusting 
further powers to ministers of the type that India has hitherto 
known. Political advance involves also the creation of an en¬ 
larged electorate which may choose ministers of an entirely 
different type. The possibility that they may so choose is dis¬ 
turbing to various people for various reasons. 
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THE ADVANCE OF INDIAN WOMEN 
By Mas, E. M. Gray 

While the whole of the Indian scene has changed since die war 
with kaleidoscopic rapidity, no rearrangement of the pieces has 
attracted so much attention as the new pattern made by women. 
For centuries the ideal for Indian women was that of fifth-cen¬ 
tury Athens, an endorsement of the Periclean saying that 11 her 
glory is greatest whose praise or blame is least bruited on the lips 
of men.” 

That point of view has completely changed. Some women's 
names have been much bruited on the lips of men, even outside 
India. Three women took an important part in shaping the new 
Constitution for India at the Round-Table Conference. Others 
have been Congress leaders and presidents of its War Councils. 
Mrs. Naidu, as poet and politician, is well known in Europe and 
America. Hundreds of women have gone to prison in pursuit 
of their nationalist ideals. Thousands have given up purdah and 
emerged from their homes in order to advocate social reforms 
such as the [Sarda] Child Marriage Restraint Act. 

The advance has been remarkable not only in its extent and 
rapidity, unparalleled by the Women’s Movement in other coun¬ 
tries, but also in the obstacles which it has overcome. There was 
first the difficult taking-off ground, India’s deep-rooted dislike 
of the woman who makes herself conspicuous, and then the diffi¬ 
culties of differing languages and creeds. But with English as the 
master key, most of the dosed language-doors could be unlocked, 
and in the matter of differing creeds women have shown them¬ 
selves less partisan than men, and their movement has remained 
outside and above the communal battle. 

Scope op the Movement 

Though the advance has been so rapid, it has not yet had time 
to produce many tangible results. It consists mainly in the 
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awakening of the nationalist spirit. Women have organised in 
India in order to assert their equality with the women of other 
lands, not in order to achieve equality with the men of their own 
country'* Since women in India are nearly always manied, form 
in any ease a minority of the population, and do not enter the 
professions or industry in large numbers, there is no economic, 
and therefore no political rivalry between men and women. 

Thus the Women’s Movement in India presents some curious 
contrasts with the Women’s Movement in the West* In England 
political enfranchisement for women was with great difficulty 
achieved after sixty years of importunate demand. In India it 
was given almost before women had realized that votes were 
worth having. 

Again, in England the Women's Movement has leant through¬ 
out on leaders supplied by the great schools and colleges founded 
and endowed by women. Girton, Somerville, Cheltenham, the 
Girls’ Public Day School Company, were all enterprises started 
without Government support of any kind by women for women. 
In India there is as yet no such famous school or college. There 
are well-known institutions, such as the fiethunc College, Cal¬ 
cutta, and Dr. Karve’s Indian Women’s University at Poona. 
But these and others like them arc not due to women’s initiative 
and have not been mainly dependent on women’s support. Up 
to date girls’ education in India has been mainly indebted, apart 
from Government, to communities such as the Parsis, the Brahmo- 
Samajists, and above all to Christian missions. 

The Educational Lag 

The leaders of the Women's Movement arc wide awake to the 
need for more literacy among women. No conference is ever 
held without the passing of resolutions advocating the extension 
of girls’ education. Where two or three are gathered together 
that resolution is in the midst of them. The largest of the 
women’s organizations, the All-India Women’s Conference, was 
founded expressly to further education, and is now taking action 
to translate its aspirations into reality by founding an AlMndia 
Home Science College at Delhi. 
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it is too soon to claim this college as an achievement of the 
advanced women, since the foundation stone has not yet been 
laid, but there is no doubt that it will shortly come into being 
and will be the first big undertaking of Indian women to further 
education by their own organized effort. Already out of the 
Rs.13 lakhs required Rs.a£ lakhs have been collected from women 
and Rs.2 lakhs given by H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. The 
idea of the Home Science College is to provide a research institute 
where Indian educationists will try to <k-Westernize girls’ educa¬ 
tion and to evolve some system more consonant with the claims 
of the Indian woman’s home life. Everyone must wish this 
truly Indian enterprise the greatest possible success at an early date. 


The Sarda Act 

Undoubtedly the outstanding achievement of the Women’s 
Movement up to date is the passing into law of the [ Sarda] Child 
Marriage Restraint Act. It is not an exaggeration to say that this 
Bill became law because women demanded it. Though no woman 
was sitting in the Assembly in April, 1930, when it was placed 
on the Statute Book, nevertheless it was carried by women. The 
opposition to similar Bills for the protection of child-wives had 
been fierce, and apathy or orthodoxy had defeated the measures 
introduced in iqaq, 1925, and 1927* k was, in fact, twenty-nine 
years since any legal action had been taken to protect these hapless 
children, and in 1891 the Age of Consent had been raised only 
to twelve years. 

The Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1930 prohibits and 
penalizes, but does not render invalid, marriages taking place 
when the husband is under eighteen and the wife under fourteen. 
This Act has been compared for magnitude to the regulation by 
Lord William Bcnrinck in 1829 to abolish Sati. It is, in fact, a 
far greater measure. 

“ Satis were few and far between. They compelled attention by the 
enormity of the evil in individual cues, by the intense ^ony of the burnmg 
widow, and the terrible shock they gave to humane feelings. But after all 
they were cases of individual suffering; the agony ended with the martyr. 

In the case of early maternity the evil is so widespread as to affect the 
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whole framework of society. If a woman survives to the age of thirty she 
Lj in many cases an old woman, almost 3 shadow of her former self. Her 
life is a long, lingering misery, and she is a sacrifice at the altar of custom. 
In the case of Sad the utter hideous ness of the incident shocked the con* 
science; in this case the familiarity of the evil blinds us to its ghastly 
results."—(The Indian Select Committee on the Age of Consent, 1929.) 

The familiarity of the evil had not blinded the women of India 
to the ghastliness of its results. At the first opportunity ever given 
them of taking organized action to make their views known they 
rose as one woman in every part of India to demand the raising of 
the marriage age. There was amazing unanimity and fervour in 
their demand. They made light of the claims of orthodoxy and 
of religious taboos, They knew what early marriage meant, and 
spoke with one voice for its abolition 

The spontaneity and solidarity of women’s action at this crisis 
is the greatest landmark on the route so far traversed. Women 
have stormed and taken the first fortress blocking their march. 
It is true that the enemy have not been entirely driven from their 
stronghold. Many early marriages are still taking place, and those 
guilty of breaking the law are callously calculating the ensuing 
fine as just part of the marriage expenses. But a time of acute 
political upheaval is not a happy moment for breaking through 
entrenched social customs. When self-government has become a 
fact, and the women can attend to social rather than to political 
reforms, they will undoubtedly create the public opinion neces¬ 
sary for the enforcement of the law. 

That there should be any lowering of the standard demanded 
by the Sarda Act fills the women's societies with intense indig¬ 
nation. When such action was proposed they wrote to every 
member of the legislative Assembly, 

" It Kerns incredible that men should exist in the Assembly who can give 
their names to promote Bilb of such a retrograde character. India’s prestige 
was raised in the whole world when she took the first step to do away with 
the dark blot on her social life of the unnatural and degrading custom of 
child marriage- - - * Any interference with the Sarda Act will be contrary 
10 the new spirit of progress which has already vitalised India. » , . Mar¬ 
riage is a transaction between grown-up people, and that it should be thrust 
upon an infant girl is both unnatural and revolting to the minds of thinking 
people and therefore to the law of God,” 
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So the women of India spoke, and the wave of enthusiasm 
which carried the Hill is the high-water mark of the rising tide 
of women's advance in India. It is a tide which can never return 
to the old channels. 

All-India Organizations 

Before the war the Women's Movement ran in carefully tended 
channels. It was canalized within banks made for it by the 
Brahmo-Sama j ists, die P arsis, Christians, and others. After the 
war the water in these channels rose rapidly, burst its communal 
banks, and Hooded over fresh fields and into unexpected nooks 
and crannies. Within the last seven years the movement has 
become increasingly AH-Indian and definitely feminist. Two new 
women's organizations, the National Council of Women in India, 
and the All-India Women’s Conference on Educational and Social 
Reform, came into being in 1925 and 1926. They are not con¬ 
fined to any particular province or community, and supplement 
the already important Women's Indian Association founded in 
Madras in 1917. 

These three organizations stand in friendly relations to each 
other. They are, as it were, a body with two arms, one chiefly 
devoted to political action and the other to coordinating social 
work and to keeping the Indian movement in touch with the 
women of other lands. 

The rapid growth of the All-India Women’s Conference is one 
of the signs of the times. It holds an annual conference to which 
women Hock from all parts of India to formulate their point of 
view on every conceivable subject, e g., compulsory primary educa¬ 
tion, adequate playgrounds, physical culture, medical inspection 
of school children, the abolition of Dcvadasis, the prohibition of 
drink and drugs, the removal of untouchability, and the suppres¬ 
sion of professional beggars. The level of discussion is high and 
the speakers are well-informed and enthusiastic. 

Change of Outlook 

Two new subjects discussed with great fervour at the confer¬ 
ence last December were ways and means of regulating the size 
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of families and the legal disabilities of Hindu women in matters 
of personal and property rights. It is indeed a changed world 
when Hindu women can discuss regulating the size of the family 
in conference and put forth claims to hold private and personal 
property. The mere fact that such subjects arc discussable shows 
how far and how fast women have travelled in the last decade. 
As the venerable President, Mrs. P. K. Roy, said to the confer¬ 
ence this year: 

*' Conditions have changed. We advocate the ideal of companionship in 
marriage- We have introduced freedom o£ choice in marriages and we 
allowing widow re-mar riages. Our girls claim equality with men in their 
professional careers, * ■ p We even consider that divorces are right under 
certain circumstances. In short, our society is undergoing tremendous 
changes.” 

If critics protest that these are mere expressions of opinion, and 
have not yet been translated into action, one can only so far point 
to the passing of the Sarda Act and to the lakhs of rupees collected 
for the Home Science Institute to which I have already referred. 
It is too soon to say which of the two courses open to them women 
will follow, whether they will become talkers or workers. Their 
age-long training in silent, self-forgetting service in the home 
ought now to stand them in good stead. I believe it will. But 
there is also great danger lest they learn to unpack their hearts 
in words only. Vague idealism, unsupported by definite action, 
and unrelated to the realities of the situation, has been the curse 
of India* The women are now at the parting of the ways, and 
their recent attitude towards an extension of the franchise shows 
how great is the danger. 

Franchise 

The women’s organizations are asking for adult franchise— i.e., 
that an electorate, which at present consists of less than one per 
cent* of the female population, should by a stroke of the pen be 
made to include cent per cent. In other words, they ask for a 
jump from a little more than a quarter of a million to at least 
sixty million women* Lord Lothian’s FrancJtise Committee, on 
the other hand, suggests the enfranchisement of six and three- 
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quarter million women, on a property or literacy qualification. 
In this proposal the Franchise Committee has die warm support 
of the only Indian woman serving on it, Mrs. Subbarayan, who 
worked zealously, while the Committee was touring India, to 
convert her fellows un try women to this practical proposal. She 
undoubtedly converted many. But the demand for adult suffrage 
is still the only proposal put forward by the women’s organiza¬ 
tions. In their desire for the whole loaf they would rather starve 
than accept the half or the quarter. They proudly proclaim that 
they do not want a franchise contingent on a woman’s relation 
to a man. “ We are strongly of opinion that the elementary 
rights of women as human beings should not be based upon an 
extraneous feature like marriage,’ 1 and they demand " the imme¬ 
diate, unqualified, and unconditional adoption of the principle 
of adult suffrage.” 

The impracticability of this demand amazes the humdrum,, fact¬ 
finding Britisher, and it is disappointing to find Indian women 
unwilling to descend from their heights of idealism to discuss 
such mundane matters as the difficulty of finding reliable polling 
officers for half a million villages, Indian women are genuinely 
convinced that sufficient of their number will find their way into 
the Councils and Assembly through open general election. If 
they fail to get in, and woman's subjects are shelved in conse¬ 
quence, and social reform is retarded, that to them seems better 
than any compromise with their high ideal. 

Desk Sevikas 

If women arc to be judged by deeds rather than by words, 
it is within the Congress that they have shown the greatest 
courage. Everyone will not agree that Congress women’s ad¬ 
vance has been in a right direction, but no one can gainsay their 
activity, They have picketed, walked in processions, have gone 
to prison, and have proved their courage in many a dangerous 
riot. 

The spearhead of the women’s Swaraj movement is provided 
by the Dcsh Sevikas, or Storm Troops, among Congress women. 
They were first enrolled in 1930, and constitute a band of 
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volunteers prepared to do active work from day to day. They 
are enrolled in five different categories, of whom the highest 
category must promise not only to serve their country loyalty 
and peacefully, but must also be ready “ to take all consequences — 
namely, insult, assault, and imprisonment." 

About fifty Desh Sevikas went to prison during the first year. 
Many of them had never left their homes until this call came 
to them, and did not know their way about their native town. 
They had first to learn the courage necessary to be seen abroad in 
the streets. Presently they learned to walk long distances, to 
stand in the sun all day, to picket cloth and toddy shops, to 
hurry to danger points when summoned by the Congress, or the 
police, to remove stones, pipes, and other obstacles placed in the 
middle of the road to obstruct traffic, even to shed their fear of 
night and hooligan crowds. Every time a hartal was called the 
Sevikas came out to prevent mischief-makers from forcibly stop¬ 
ping trams and causing disturbances. They fed that they have 
been on more than one critical occasion the means of averting 
ugly incidents. They realize that " keeping the peace docs not 
mean passive duty but active service." The average number of 
Sevikas enrolled at any one rime has been about 300, of whom 
a dozen or more have been presidents of the Congress War 
Council with heavy responsibilities. 

This is a real descent into the arena. In addition to these most 
active Desh Sevikas who have courted danger and arrest, hundreds 
more have joined in processions, flag salutations, and hartals , 
have cooked or nursed in Congress hospitals, have hawked 
J \haddar, and generally emerged from the seclusion of their homes 
in order to support the Nationalist movement. 

This emergence of Indian women into the open has been far 
more dramatic and startling than the advance made by Western 
women during the war. In England it was an intensilication of 
activities already carried on by women — for instance, in agriculture 
or engineering. In India, as they themselves say, "devotion to 
the work of the Motherland automatically broke the chains of 
feminine bondage going far back into the mists of time." One 
has to go back at least to the annals of Rajasthan to find women 
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being violence for the sake of their country. They have even 
taken the lives of innocent men under a tragic misconception 
of their duty. One looked to the women to control their own 
and their sons’ hysteria and emotionalism, hut recent assassina¬ 
tions by girls in Bengal have somewhat dimmed that hope* 

Economic Dependence 

Indian women have so far made tittle advance in overcoming 
their third great disability—economic dependence. The mere 
suggestion that Indian women desire to be economically in¬ 
dependent sounds strange and alien. But the claim that widows 
and daughters should inherit some part of the father s property 
is a hardy annual at every Women's Conference in India today, 
and the leaders of the movement were keenly disappointed when 
jyi February of this year Rai Bahadur Hanblas Sarda s Hindu 
Widows’ Property- Bill was defeated. The organized women are 
demanding for the widow a definite portion of her husband s 
claim on the family, so that she can, if she wishes, live apart, or 
train herself to become economically independent. Though the 
orthodox opposition is very strong at present, it is clear that the 
walls of this Jericho arc also bound sooner or later to fall. 

I am afraid some of you must be reproaching me for turning 
your attention too much to the flower—you might even say, the 
immature buds—of this tropical growth, and not enough to the 
roots and the soil from which it has sprung. 1 must plead lack 
of space as my excuse. Of course, none of this exotic ripening 
would have been possible had not the women of India already 
for hundreds of years enjoyed a widespread traditional culture 
and possessed organizing gifts developed in the management of 
their own homes. Most women find public sendee simpler than 
the management of a home, and the joint family system had 
given Indian women plenty of scope. Thus the women were 
not unprepared to step from the wings on to the stage. 

Indian women had, besides their tradition of service, a nucleus 
of doctors, teachers, and social servants trained in Government 
and Missionary Colleges. I am conscious of the unfairness of not 
describing these pioneers, such as Pandita Ramabai, Mrs. Ranndc, 
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H.H. the late Begum of Bhopal, and others, but time obliges me 
to confine myself to the latest stages of women’s advance. 

Women’s Work Today 

Among straws showing how rapidly the tide ta rising it is 
possible to point to the following recent developments, A small 
detachment of women police has this year been formed in Delhi 
consisting of ten constables and an Anglo-Indian head-constable, 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Allahabad are also said to be organ¬ 
izing small women’s police corps, for which Hindus, Muham¬ 
madans, and Anglo-Indians have all offered their services. We 
see also that almost every municipality now contains two or three 
women, some of whom have been returned at the head of the poll 
in open elections. Most of the Legislative Councils have had one 
woman serving as a nominated member. There are also to be 
found small groups of barristers, of journalists (including editors), 
novelists, actresses, and, of course, hundreds of women in the 
teaching and medical professions. Above them all reigns pre¬ 
eminent the politician, poet, and orator, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 
In fact, there arc few walks in life which Indian women have not 
already entered, and none which they arc not capable of follow¬ 
ing with distinction. 

The advance of Indian women is seen to be a sudden flowering 
of seed sown during the nineteenth century in soil more rich 
and ready for it than anyone imagined. It has show'n its most 
remarkable growth in the political field, where the winds of 
nationalism have nourished and sustained it. 

In the field of social reform the soil has proved harder and 
growth has been slower. But even here one notable achievement, 
the Sarda Act, is already to be set down to the Women’s Move¬ 
ment. Hindu women arc beginning to tackle the laws which 
condemn them to complete economic dependence on men. 
Custom lies upon them with a weight more heavy than law. 
But customs too arc changing. Purdah and early marriage are 
lessening their grip, and remarriage of widows is creeping in. 

The danger today is not that Indian women will meekly and 
silently acquiesce jn uniquel laws and harmful customs, but rather 
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that they may be content to talk about them instead of under¬ 
mining them by hard work. The work of unobtrusive ptooeers 
like that of Saroj Nalirn Dutt in rural areas, needs to be multiplied 
a thousandfold. It is well run village schools or women’s insti¬ 
tutes that will advance the movement rather than eloquent pleas 
for adult suffrage. 

There seems every likelihood that, when the emotional excite¬ 
ment of the Nationalist movement has died down under self- 
government, the women will once more take up their long task 
of devoted silent service to their ow n people. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A mistjs'c of the Association was held at die Gutron Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. r, on Tuesday, July 13, ijg*, when a paper was read by Mrs. R. M. 
Gray on " The Advance of Indian Women. ,T The Lady Pentland was in die 
chair, and the following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present j 

Sir John Kerr, k.c.s.i , the Chief Saheb of lehalkaranji, the Rajs 

0 Kollengodc, c.i.E., Sir John Thompson n.c,s.r., x.c.le., Raja and Rani 
Fnder Karan, Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, i.c.i.e., Sir Henry Lswrence, 
k.c.s.i.. Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Alfred Chatterton, c.r.s., and 
Lady Chatterton, Sir James MaeKcnaa, c.j.e., Sir Joho G. Gumming, 
k.c.i.e,, c.s.t., Sir Aiizuddin Ahmed, c.i.e., Lady Scott Monerieff, 
Lady Hartog, Lady Rogers, Lady Eckstein, Sardar Bahadur Shivdev 
Smgh and Mrs. Ubcroi, the Hon. Emily Kmriaird, Mr. F. Pratt, c.sx, Mr, 
V. Boalth, C.B.E., Miss Cornelia Sorabji, s.-i-H., Mr. H. Harcmirt, c.b.e., and 
Mrs. Harcourt, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. T. A. H, Way, Mr. E. F. Harris, 
Mr. S. Altaf Husian, Colonel W, G. Hamilton, Miss C. K. Gumming, Miss 
Pirn, Mrs. and Miss Damry, Miss L. Sorabji, Mr. Gancsh Narayen Somani 
0/ Jaipur, Mrs. I. Baker, Miss Thomas, Mr. H. K. Saddler, Mtmshi Isirar 
Satan, Miss Violet Macdonald, Miss Margaret Brow n. Miss K. L SpcetJiley, 
Mr. and Mrs, H. S. Malik, Mrs, Manaklal Prenichand, Mrs. H. M, Leap, 
Mrs. howle, Miss Caton, Miss Foden, Mr. ). H. Lindsay, Mrs. Down, Mr. 
F. Grubb, Rev, H. W. Stanton, Mr, A. C, Wilson, Mr. H. M. Wilknotr, 
Mr. R. W_ Brock. Mr. A. Angadi, Mr. Sant Ram, Mr Hugh MacGregor, 
Mr. A. S. Iyengar, Mr. George Pilcher, Mr. J. F. Sale, Mr. B. Thakur, Mr. 
Khal id Sheldrake, Lieut-Colonel C. H. L. Meyer, Mrs. E. M. Rush worth, 
Mrs. Vote, Mrs. Money, Mr. Raymond Bush, Mi» Hopley, Mrs, Keown, 
Dr. Maekinnon, Miss Terry, iMrs, Carnegie, Miss RolluvcII, Miss Dingwall, 

*“*■ Mus £f®vc, Mrs. Patel, Mrs. Barns, and Mr. F H. Brown, C.LL, 
Hon. Secretary. 

Sir John Kers announced that the Marchioness of Reading was unable to 
be present owing to indisposition. The Association had been fortunate 
enough to secure Lady Pendand* who had kindly consented to preside over 
the meeting* 

fht Lauv Chairman said : II is a great regret to all of us that Lady Reach 
m S has been prevented from coming this afternoon, and especially we reeret 
the reason. 

Wc have aJl been looking forward to hearing Mrs. Gray's paper this 
afternoon. Mrs. Gray has just returned from India, and therefore it will be 
* ei 7 interesting to all of us who are deeply interested in Indian questions to 
hear her impressions, Mrs, Gray, after living in India for a number of 
ycars T revisited the country this spring in order to find out for herself what 
n ian women are thinking at the moment, and die met many friends in all 
parts of India. Mrs. Gray visited all the Provinces of India except the 
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North-West Frontier during her tour* and as her visit coincided with that 
of the Franchise Committee, Mrs. Gray heard the various opinions expressed 
at that time, 

I know drat my mother, Lady Aberdeen! who is President of the Inter- 
rational Council of Women, would very much like to be in the audience 
this afternoon, because Mrs. Gray has dour so much as the Secretary in 
London of the National Council of Women of India. Mrs. Gray P in meeting 
the officials of that Council p must have had a special opportunity of dis¬ 
covering what the women of India are feeling on the questions of the day* 

Mrs. Grav read her paper on ,J The Advance of Indian Women." 

The Hon, Secretary read the following letter from the Marchioness of 
Reading, dated 32, Cuizon Street, July 11: 

H I am more than sorry that I am prevented from being with you today, 
and especially so as I had been looking forward to hearing Mrs. Gray read 
her very interesting paper and the discussions which arise from it. 

"I agree most heartily with Mrs. Gray that the strength of women, not 
only in India, but throughout the world, is for them to be workers and not 
merely talkers—for their achievements to stand forth in tangible form and 
not merely to be expressions of idealism. In India I believe women have 
realized the necessity for women to help women for the good of women— 
and by the wonderful work that is being done* partly in the extension of 
the education of girl* and partly in other ways, Indian women arc certainly 
making good their claim of achieving equality with their sisters m other 
lands, 

II We women, the world through, have an intuitive knowledge of things 
that affect us that men can never hope to attain, and when we speak on 
these questions we speak with the voice of authority. Our greatest strength 
is to concentrate on our vantage points and thus render the best service 
possible to those who come after us. 

" Yours sincerely, 

i+ Stej_la Reading," 

The Raja of Kollengdde! 1 think T am expressing the feelings of all here 
today when I saw we have listened to a most interesting and illuminating 
lecture from Mrs. Gray, who has a claim to speak with authority on the 
advance of Indian women. She has only juat returned from India* and she 
knows the conditions there first-hand and up to date, and I think most of 
her remarks are of value, and I have great pleasure in cordially endorsing 
them. 

I am sure that when the women o£ India hear of the interest that some 
of the English ladies are taking they will be greatly encouraged in the 
struggle they are making for their own advancement in India. I am ashamed 
to say that in the past men have nor encouraged them as much as they 
should, but things are looking somewhat different nowadays. 

The lecturer has told you of the advancement India has made in recent 
years and what the difficulties are that confront them. I think the chief 
difficulty is the want of facilities for their education. Women in India do 
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not like tp go to hoy? schools and mix with them- their customs, traditions, 
and religion do not permit them to mis with boy^ so they have kept back 
from going to schools. That is why you find illiteracy so rife in India. 
Only about 2 per cent, of the women are literate in India, and 13-9 per cent, 
of the men. That U appalling, 

I think a large amount of the blame rests on the Government Most of 
the localities have no schools* and no matter how anxious the people may be 
to go to school, it 13 impossible for them to do so for want of facilities. It 
i.5 very necessary that every encouragement should be given to women for 
their advancement* and at least they should be literate. We all know that it 
is the hand that rocks the cradle that rules the world, and if you keep the 
women in a state of illiteracy, it will be ruinous to the country. Their 
education, I think, is even mare important than that of the men. 

You know what is happening in some of the other places of India. I 
shall just give you one instance—namely, that of the State of Travancote. 
I know the State very intimately* and I know- w-hat is going on there, It 
would be difficult to find a man or woman there who is not literate. The 
percentage of literacy is very high. That Is because the Government have 
instituted several hundreds of schools all over the land both for boys and 
girls. I am sure our Chairman will bear me out, because she visited the 
Stale when her husband was Governor of Madras. lam sure she will say 
what 3 contrast there is between the other parts of Southern India and 
Travancorr. The amount the Slate spends on education is 33 per cent of 
the total revenue. While they have reduced expenditure on other depart¬ 
ments, on account of the present economic condition of the country, they 
have refund to touch the grants for education; actually, they have increased 
them. Here I shall read a paragraph from the July issue of the Asiatic 
Review regarding education In Travancore: 

![ rctrcnchmcm hat been the keynote in *U ihc -spending deportment!, |hi* hjj not 
been allowed V> interfere too drastically with expending upon the nkjem which ew- 
tribute materia] [y to the public welfare. Thm education with an outlay of 49 1 laUu 
(previous year 4 i 1) sdL| frpraiats the ffrenteit LntflviduaE item of apeufolit—nimely. 
33 6 per Cent, of the total budget, public worki Coming next with 39'^ lakh*, or iS'fl 
per cent, af the total. 

" Hie numtef n( educational institute iif in the State iok during the year by 58 and 
liiat of pupils under all 5 [ruction by ^io h thui bfin^ng the aggregate for the latter up to 
wtmc 580,000, a* comparnJ with barely 400,000 ten y«fX the intermediate period 
■bowing a itcady rUc each yeu, In addition to expanding the number of primary school J + 
and inc/e^sjng the scope of the higher ed ue,i [ion f also for women, vocational training was 
further facilitated by varinus Stare initiaiilujii., and special imn^rincnti were made with 
the Hindu University m Tknjrea w foerve a number of j*ai* every year for Ttmncm 
itudenti in the elKukal eUguKcring, industrial chemistry, mining and metallurgical 
m cnniidtrulkm cl which the CnvefJimtni of Tnvin^nre gave the Umrcraty 1 
donation r.f 1 15 lakhs of rupee* and an annual grant of ¥0,000 rupeta/ ¥ 

If wc arc unable to spend in the same proportion, at least a great deal 
more should have been done in British India. We find more money has 
been spent on the department of boys* education than on girls 1 education, 
and the result is that there is an army of boy students svho have passed their 
examinations, wandering about die country* unable to find employment. 
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You have made them hopeless for other vocations. They cannot go to thdf 
lands because they know nothing about agriculture* 

I think ir b very necessary that every facility should be given to the girls 
for their education, and it is a matter which ought to bo taken up seriously 
by the Government, 

In Cochin conditions similar to those In Travancorc obtain. The chief 
difficulty in British India b want of facilities for girls 1 education. Women 
have certainly proved their ability; they have demonstrated that in every walk 
of life they are at least equal to men, and I think every encouragement should 
be given to them. 

In all spheres of activities women have proved their capacity. You know 
how ably Begum Shah iSbwaz and Mrs. Subbarayan took parr in politics 
when they came here for the Round-Table Conference; you have also seen 
with what ability the late Begum of Bhopal and the Maharani of Travancorc 
have conducted the adminUtratJon of their big States. Several instances of 
similar kind can be recalled- When women have proved their capacities 
beyond doubt it is a pity not to encourage them H 

The Chairj*an : I can certainly support what the Raja said about the 
attainments of the women in Travancorc and on the West: Coast- Mrs. 
Suhbarayan also belongs to that part of South India, and we have all admired 
the way in which she performed her part as a member of the Round-Table 
Conference, 

Miss Cor helm Sohabji : We have listened to a most interesting essay 
from Mrs. Gray* 1 think I should have changed ihe title of it myself. I 
should like it to have been called 14 The Advance of Women m Politics of 
Late Years,™ because really her survey begins, docs it not, in 1926, when the 
All-India Conference was started, 

I happen to know about the All-India Conference and about its birth. 
Organisation b a wonderEuJ thing, and 1 think the Irishwoman who was 
chidly responsible lor organizing this Conference has a great deal to her 
credit in the fact that she taught women how to bring themselves together 
in large bodies, and taught them ah die machinery of big conferences and 
meetings. They can now carry on that machinery almost by themsehes; 
but we must remember that such conferences are not indigenous. We owe 
them to Mrs. Cousins, a Mrs. Jinarajadasa, an Englishwoman* and a German 
—all belonging to the Thcosophical movement of South India. 

We are well acquainted with conferences in England* and the noivpolideal 
resolutions which we pass at the Indian conferences are taken from the pro¬ 
grammes of the International Council of Women and the League of Nations. 
That u hoiv we got that wonderful list of subjects of which Mrs, Gray 
spoke. 

But ihe value of conferences, we have learnt* we older people* lies in the 
work done before and after the conferences, I am afraid the conferences in 
India are dissociated from what goes before and from what follows after. 
The resolutions passed at a meeting arc presented to people who often have 
no knowledge either of those resolutions or of the subj;ccu they cover. 

I say that advisedly, because at the first conference we were sent a number 
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of resolutions 10 which we were asked to get consent. We Slid we could 
not, because all our diferent bodies were scattered over the country. The 
reply wc got was: " That docs not matter. The secretaries can send 
consent/ 1 

Out of that fact, however* arose something very good. There arose the 
Bengal League of Education* which is still working splendidly in Calcutta, 
We felt that we could help to reality by making the provincial constituent 
units genuine. And the Education League works hard in between the 
annual conferences consolidating opinion, making textbooks, improving 
methods of education* etc. 

t do not despise organization and I do not despise the speeches made at 
conferences* but those of us whose hearts are squeezed for the orthodox and 
illiterate Indian women and for all the progress we want in India must be 
brave enough to admit that there is solid work to be done by way of social 
service and for education. Wc must not place too high a value on speech- 
making and the political advance alone, if only because we know the result 
of travelling at too rapid a pace. It has a reflex action on the orthodox— 
pushing them farther hack still 

Mrs, Gray has referred to iKc National Council of Women, which was 
started all over the country in 1915- Wc can date advance earlier still The 
Federation of University Women has been, working quite quietly jince 1912; 
k did a great deal of work during the war* not only in Calcutta and other 
parts of Bengal hut all over India* University women made the survey of 
foodstuffs, which formed the basis of the Ministry oE Food. They also 
started a bureau of employment for women* University and other Indian 
women have been working for welfare and social services generally in India, 
going into the villages and doing rural work, juvenile care work, and so on. 
This devotion is not advertised, but w r e ought to spare a word of com¬ 
mendation, should wc not* for the people who do quiet work hke this 
behind the scenes. 

As to the iw-q forms of " work” which Mrs. Gray has mentioned, may 
I just say about the Bills the women certainly did get the Sarda Bill passed 
into law. They stood outside the Legislative Assemblies and demanded that 
each man who passed should give them his vote; and they gave them. You 
know how charming Hindu and Muhammadan women are; ihc men could 
not resist them. 

The people who were really affected by the Sarda Eitl were not these 
women themselves; it was easy for progressive women to ah make light of the 
claims of orthodoxy and of religions taboos Tl which did not touch them^ but 
for the really orthodox it ti very difficult SO go against what every Hindu 
law commands. We can help to raise the age by hard work and personal 
penuj'uan. I found the best argument with a woman was to tell her that 
her baby girl has less chance of becoming a widow if she has not to face 
losing her husband while he is teething. Such an argument helped her to 
realize bener than in any other way that it b better 10 marry die child later* 
You cannot talk of Indian women as a whole. We are as representative as 
the traffic in a street—Rolls Koycts, horse carriages, o* carts. Our danger lies 
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in these different rates of progression. The strictly orthodox arc the ox 
cuts. I cannot tell you how I Ime my orthodox Indian friends. They are 
the most attractive people any where in the world M and, notwiihstaiiJing the 
inexorable religious tie which binds thcm p they are open 10 persuasion— 
not abuse of the customs of their race, bul persuasion of the right sort. 
These new Bills and changes on the Statute Book arc a terrible puizJe to 
them. 

Then take divorce. Think what that means to Hindus, 

Or take the other Bill which has passed into law—the inheritance by a 
daughter of her father's property. I know as a practising lawyer what that 
means to my orthodox Hindu clients in its assault upon the doctrine of re¬ 
incarnation, together with the other things which have been suggested in 
relation to marriage. Before our women go wildly into such matters w r e 
want them to study the customs of our people and the reasons for these 
customs in our own country. But they will not take time for that, If e 
have cut ourselves away from all that/* they say, as if that Avert: conclusive. 

As for the Dcsh Sevikas and obstructors, I have seen them at work and 
know the terrible resutts of picketing* But we must not blame them. These 
Avomcn arc appealed to in the name of self-sacrifice. You cannot make a 
greater appeal to Indian women. But they arc only Just beginning to serve 
the country. They have no traditions of public service, do civic seme behind 
them. These emancipated women have lost their last measuring rod, and 
we have to help them find a new one. Let us help them to get one which 
will really fit our growing needs; do not let us appraise destruction and 
dispcace. 

Is not this how the West can help? By understanding what we are up 
against, by studying our conditions, the religion svhich ties and hinds the 
majority of the people in India, Help us, you who are so interested in 
India, Help us to understand our difficulties and to admire what is most 
admirable. 

Mrs, MiNACKUAi* P*£KtKA*m: l can be called an Indian lady from an 
orthodox Hindu family. Here l am T not as described by Miss Sorabji, but 
quite different. My mother was in purdah, I have been taught in a boys’ 
school, 1 was the only girl. 

But India is lest changing—changing from day to day, from hour in hour; 
and even though I live in India, I do not believe I can speak about Indian 
women* because 1 only live in one town. 

1 have travelled in many parts of India. I think I know the conditions of 
Indian women to some extent Indian women arc paving the way. We arc 
grateful for all the help we receive from outside, but still I think we know 
how to stand on our own leg* We do not need any outside help. We have 
been running institutions for the last twenty or thirty years, Indian women 
are working side by side with their men in many parts of India, They arc 
not only working in the farms, but even looking after their families. 

So I am rather grieved to hear so different an account of Indian women* 
It is true we have got different stages of civilization; we have different stages 
of education. It varies very much, but still the link is there from one end to 
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die othec\ Our ideal is not as it seems from outside. We do not want to 
have a sex war in our country. Wc are for women*! rights* hut let us 
remember that men and women are two wheels of a chariot. We want to 
work together, I am told by resident British women that perhaps after the 
political unrest; is over women will not get their rights; but we are quite 
confident we will get them from our men. Therefore we need not be afraid 
of what we may not gjet afterwards. After all, women tried for sixty 
years to get the vote in England* but they got it through the work 
they did in the war: they got it through working hand in hand with the 
men. So if we women will give our men their due we will get what wc 
want. 

Sir Henry Lawrikcx: We have all listened with immense interest and 
admiration to Mrs, Gray's address. There is just one point in it to which 
I wish to draw your particular attention—i>-, the matter of the franchise. 

When the Round-Table Conference came to a conclusion, Mr, Ramsay 
MacDonald told the House of Commons that die most important matter that 
still Hood over from the Round-Table Conference for special examination 
was the franchise, and in my humble judgment the franchise for women 
is the al (-comprehensive condition of their future progress. 

Mr!. Gray has explained in very gentle tones her disappointment at the 
impractical insistence of women in India on adult suffrage. I fear that 1 
shall arouse her indignation when I say that I agree with thosa impractical 
women who “ proudly proclaim that they do not want a franchise con¬ 
tingent upon a woman's relation to a man." I submit that the only sound 
basis of a franchise h equal rights for men and women. 

Last October Mr. Gandhi came to my house at Oxford to discuss this very 
question* and wc exchanged letters upon it afterwards. Mr. Gandhi ex¬ 
pressed his general agreement on the fundamental points I put forward to 
him* and he added this: So far as the Congress is concerned* it is quite 
dear on the question of the vole for women. They must be on a par with 
men without any reservation." 

If* then* the necessity of equal right! be admitted* the problem resolves 
itself into the administrative difficulty of finding the machinery to deal with 
the voting* This difficulty is serious, but it h not insuperable* w r hcn once 
the difference in the conditions of life between India and England is fully 
appreciated. Before the Round-Table Conference met* a committee on 
behalf of the Royal Empire Society produced a plan of secondary elections 
which still holds the field for practicability. This committee consisted at 
experienced administrators from every province in India, and they decided 
that a system of indirect election through head men chosen from every 
group of houses in the village would give to the peasant* the artisan* and 
the outcast that protection from tyranny which is P after all* the ultimate 
object of every voting system, 

I submit to you* ladies and gentlemen* that humble women need this pro¬ 
tection no less than humble men. I submit further that this system of in¬ 
direct election is based on die tradition! of India, and that no other system 
can overcome that terrible obstacle of illiteracy or be made suitable to the 
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conditions of a country where 90 per cent, of the people live in the villages 
and seldom move from the villages* 

These villagers are the people of whom we must think* and we must not 
he diverted by the more insistent claims of the wealthy classes or of the 
to per cent. who live in the towns. 

I addressed the Royal Central Asian Society on this matter last January, 
and some reprints from their journal are available at the door if any person 
is interested and would care to ask /or a copy. 1 recognize that the Fran¬ 
chise Committee of Lord Lothian has discussed and rejected this proposal, 
but I note with some satisfaction that while rejecting it, they record that it 
has worked well in various Oriental countries where it has been tried, and 
they mention in particular Egypt* Irak, Turkey* and Syria. I feel guile 
confident that the judgment of this committee is not final. I speak with all 
respect in the presence of Sir John Kerr. 

I fed convinced a bo that their scheme will ecash on the rocks of finance* 
and that when their ship founders, as I dunk it must for that reason, 
then the voice of truer t better reason will again be heard, and we shall 
eventually sec women holding the equal franchise with men, not as de¬ 
pendents of men, but in their own right as women. 

Lady Hartoc: Like other speakers, I have listened with great interest to 
Mrs* Gray's very able paper. There is one point about which I should like 
to disagree, and that is that the aim of the new AlMndia Home Science 
Institute is to dowesternbe girls' education. It is surely not to de-westembe 
it, hut to dc-masculimze it* if I may use the word. The models on which the 
Home Science institute will be founded are Western models, whether in 
these islands, in Belgium, Denmark* Germany, or America, in all of which 
countries domestic science colleges have taken an increasingly important 
place in recent yeans. Naturally* the All-India Home Science Institute will 
adapt its courses to Indian conditions; otherwise they would be useiess- 
Then Mrs. Gray pointed out that, up to the present time* girls" colleges 
and schools in India have not depended in the main upon Indian women's 
efforts for their beginnings* I should like to mention one notable exception 
which 1 know, the Gokhalc Memorial School in Calcutta* one of the very 
best girb' schools in India* founded and still carried on by the initiative and 
energy of one woman, Mrs. P. K. Roy, whose sister, Lady Bose* is also doing 
most remarkable work. Although their names do not figure very often in 
the newspapers, they are second to none in solid achievement for the women 
of India. Then there is the remarkable co-educational school founded by 
the late Miss Susie Sorabji at Poona, 

Again* in the field of practical social reform, it was a woman* Dr. 
Muthulakshmi Reddt* a nominated member of the Madras Legislative 
Council* who, through her own efforts, and I believe without the backing 
of any political party, succeeded in gening on to the Statute Book a Bill for 
the abolition of the Dcvadasi system, that system of dedication of girls to 
temples prevalent in Southern India. 

I agree with Mrs. Gray that the women's movement in India has not been 
a feminist movement as in the West. 1 think it was in the beginning, and 
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we have with us Mbs Cornelia Sorabjk one of the pioneers of the move¬ 
ment, who organized the Federation ol University Women in India and 
later the National Council oE Women* But I do not think it can be denied 
that during the last three years it is the Nationalist movement that has cap¬ 
tured women in the mass and has brought them out from their homes in 
thousands. For many oE us here that is probably the one bright spot in 
the civil disobedience movement. 

The appeal to which the hearts of the women of India have responded— 
and Z say hearts and not heads advisedly—is the appeal of Congress to their 
patriotism, and lor those who know Indian women this is not hard to 
understand. It is the spirit of sdf-satrifkc, the same spirit which caused 
women in bygone days to commit t*ti 7 that spirit of selfless devotion which 
through centuries of tradition and of home education has become inherent 
in Indian womanhood. It is that spirit, and it is a noble spirit, which has 
responded so readily, and, in the view of many, so unanalytically, to Mr. 
Gandhi's call for service and self-sacrifice. 

1 think that only time can show, when the political atmosphere is calmer* 
whether it will be possible for the leaders of the women's movements to draw 
the masses of Indian women who have taken part in political agitation into 
constructive work for social reform and for women's education. 

Miss Catok said she was very glad that Mrs* Gray, who was such a 
worker herself, had stressed the need for workers. 

She fell that the difficulties of enfranchising the women oi India were as 
noth mg compared with the enormous difficulties of providing for their 
general education. Money alone would not do it; nothing hut a vast army 
oi women workers. And here, she added, we must never forget the con¬ 
tribution of the Christian community, who had blazed the trail for women 
workers in India, and still provided half of the teachers nod health workers. 
It was only through the work of such ,+ unobtrusive pioneers " that India 
would finally defeat her very great problems, 

Munshi IswAa Sakan : l wish to pay my tribute of thanks and admiration 
to Mrs, Gray for her most admirable and thoughtful paper. 

1 have listened with great admiration to the remarks of my distinguished 
sister, Mbs Cornelia Sorabjh I have known her as a lawyer as a politician* 
as an educationist, as an orator, but today she has appeared in the rok of a 
poetess. She has given full play lo her imagination. She talked about the 
Sarda Act. She said that charming Indian ladies, most charmingly dressed, 
asked us for our votes, and we yielded. 1 happened at the time to be a 
member of the Legislative Assembly. Alt the charm, aft the grace, all the 
appeal that she refers to, exist in my sister's imagination. At any rate, I 
gave my vote without any charmer having ever honoured me by asking for it. 

Now let us be perfectly dear. Let us understand how the situation stands. 
The position is this. Indian men have realized, once for all, that for the 
progress of the country as a whole it is necessary lhai men and women 
should combine and make progress together. Wc have willingly offered all 
opportunities of advancement to our sisters in India because we recognize 
that if they do not make progress we shall be nowhere. 
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Miss Sorabji spoke of some of the links in the chain in India being weak. 
Is there any country under the sun today where all the Links m the chain 
are equally strong? Docs she not know that the rays of the rising sun fall 
first on the peaks of the mountains and slowly and gradually descend to the 
valleys? What Is true of India is equally true of any other country in the 
world. There are advanced women who have got high ideals. They are 
working for them, they are suffering for them* and it is by and by chat 
their Jess fortunate sisters* less advanced sisters, will get alongside of 
thrin. 

I do not wish to discuss politics here, but I do wish you to understand 
that women—I know what 1 am talking about because I have very recently 
come from India; they, according to some, may be perfectly misguided and 
thoroughly ill-advised—are working in the field of politics not because men 
have said: *' Oh, my dears, please become self-sacrificing, please help us. 1 
They feel that that is the way to obtain freedom, And they are fighting lor 
freedom. The fight which they are putting forward, right or wrong, is the 
result of their deep-seated conviction, and it is not scry difficult to under¬ 
stand that self-rule u better than foreign rule. For Heaven s sake do nm 
say that they have come forward to join the present struggle merely because 
they have the tradition of self-sacrifice behind them, and because they cannot 
resist the appeal made to them by men. That is not so. 

I have differed from Miss Sorabji, but let me assure you that my dis¬ 
tinguished sister is patriotic and feels for her sisters in India. In her anxiety 
that w T e should make greater advance, she has belittled all that we men have 
done and all that women are doing. In her heart of hearts no one can 
happier than Miss Sorabji at die remarkable progress that has been jcctmv 
p l 4 hcd + In India today what is happening is something wonderful What 
other countries have taken years and years to accomplish India has accom¬ 
plished in months. You may well be surprised. Fray forget for ever the 
ib Unchanging East/' at any rate in talking about India, India is changing, 
perhaps with far greater rapidity than many of you might think it ought to. 

Let me tell you before f sjt down that these women who have broken the 
shackles of purdah, even after this political excitement is over, arc not going 
back behind the purdah, t should like anybody to get up and tdl me that 
these women who have gone to gaoI T who have led processions* who have 
picketed and done all that kind of thing, after the excitement is over will 
again adopt the veil and become like dleir greatgrandmothers. A great 
wave has swept over the land, and that wave has affected men and women 
alike. That wave will go on and on until the goal that we have set before 
ourselves has been attained. 

The Lady Chaih«am i We have had a most interesting meeting, and I ana 
sure we want to thank and congratulate Sir John Kxrr and Mr. Brown for 
such a very excellent discussion and for inviting Mn, Gray to give a paper 
which is of such vital interest at the present moment. 

Advocates of women's advance both in the West and in the East have 
held diverse views as to how it may best be attained, Bui all of us who have 
the privilege to know the takms and sympathies of mir individual friends 
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among Indian women rejoice to think what will be gained as education and 
wider activities arc extended further among the women of India, 

Mrs. Gilav: The remarks of the Raja of Kollengode made us look with 
envy at Travancore* It is splendid to hear that when England is cutting 
down her expenditure on education K Travantore is even spending more. 

It struck me that Miss Sorabji was speaking rather about the past. If the 
All-India Women 1 * Conference has been indebted to an Irishwoman for some 
of its preliminary work p it has long passed put of the care of that ubiquitous 
nation and Is entirely Indian, and is doing very admirable work in Indian 
bands, 

I felt, when Sir Henry Lawrence hoped that the conclusions of the Fran¬ 
chise Committee are unsatisfactory, that he was perhaps forgetting that the 
recommendations for women arc all temporary. They are for the first ten 
years. 

Lady Hartog justly called to mind that [ had not mentioned the Gokhale 
Memorial School in. Calcutta, [f there had been more time other people 
would have sprung up to remind me of other admirable pieces of work I 
had not mentioned. I was told by the authorities that my paper was already 
too long, so that it was impossible to include many recent admirable piece? 
of work. 

Munshi Iswar Sat ah voiced my opinion very well, I am quite sure that 
women arc not going back. To your great pleasure and everybody's great 
pleasure, they have come out to stay out. This movement is going to be the 
making of India, for the women are going to pull their full weight in future. 

Sir John Krua: I am quite sure that you will not want to go away without 
passing a very hearty vote of thanks to .Mrs. Gray d for her most interesting 
paper (applause); and to Lady Pcntland for the way in which she has pre¬ 
sided over our proceedings. 

In moving this vote of thanks, 1 should like to have a tilt with my friend 
Sir Henry Lawrence on the franchise question, but the hour is late and this 
is perhap hardly the tune. I gather that when I have foundered on the 
rock of finance. Sir Henry is going to came out on top, I can only assure 
him 1 have not yet foundered, and therefore I presume he is still some where 
floundering in the water. 

The matter of Indian women is one of which [ know very little, I went 
out to India forty years ago and was put under a very good chief, who told 
me that I should learn ah I could of the interests and ways of the people, 
of their crops, and their cultivation,, and their profit and Joss and so on. 

But," he raid* +i there arc two things you must not interfere with—cine is 
their religion, and the other is their women/ 1 1 and most of the men of my 
generation followed that advice, and the result was that we came away from 
India knowing, as I say, very little of the women. 

I went back to India last year with the Franchise Committee, and I was 
surprised to find the change that had come over India in this respect r The 
administrators of the present day arc worried with questions as to how the 
women are to be got on to the electoral roll; will they take the trouble TO 
come so the poll, or will their husbands let them; do they want special poll- 
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tng booths, etc. Those arc problems that never arose at all in our day* but 
they are real problems nowadays. That is only a material and mechanical 
illustration of the great fact of woman's advance in India, of which Mrs. 
Gray has given us such a striking account in its more spiritual aspect. 

Wc thank Mrs. Gray and Lady Penrland for a very instructive and in¬ 
forming afternoon which we dull not readily forget. 
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THE ALL-INDIA CRICKET TEAM 

RECEPTION AT GROSVENOR HOUSE 

The President, Lord Lamingion* and the Council ol the Association gave 
a reception on the afternoon, of June 24, 193a (the day before the beginning 
of the England—All-Indui Test Match at Lord 1 *) to meet the Maharaja 
Jam Saheb cf Nawanagar, the Maharaj Rana of Porhandar (captain), and 
the members of the All-India Cricket Team. There were also present a 
number of men of distinction in the cricketing world, including Mr + Jartime, 
the captain of the English Test Team. The company comprised; 

Si* Thorns and Lady Ain-xrjagh h Sir Aaizuddun Ahmed, Si/ Leonard and Lady AdinU. 
Sij Charles Af miming» Mn, Waris Ameer ASi, Mr. S, Allaf Himtn, Mr. A. S, M- AnLk h 
Safiefczada Abduvamad Khan, ML* Andrade, the Maharajah oE Hurd won, M 4 htfa|- 
Kunurs Sudfiarani Devi ci Ruidwan, Sir Manche/jee BhowriaggreE, Sir Hugh and Lady 
Barnes,. General Sir ticor^t and Lady Mw, Sir Har court Butler, Sir B-ail and Lady 
Blackett. Sir William and Udy Barton, Lady (Thoma*) Bennett, Sir Albmp Bauer] i, 
Ern«t and Lady Bennett, the Rev. JL and Mri- Burges, Major and Mn. Bama t Mr. 
C. M. Baker, Mr. and Mr?. V, Boallh, Mr. and Mil, C. £. BuckUod, Mr. and Mrs. 
R, W. Rnxk. Miw Beck. Mis. and Min BabadurjL Mr* Momga BeH, Mr, F- H- Brown 
Jn d Mw Margaret Brown, Sir Anil and Lndy ChatKfjce, Sir Reginald and Lady Cmd- 
j wV SLr pcrtiii Gumming,, Sir Hubert and Lady Carr, Sir Edward and Lady Chamief, 
Sir P«tef and Lidy Clunetbuck, Sir William O. Clark, Sir Alfred and Lady Owervm, 
Mf. W r D. Croft. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. «\i*pefSZ, MUf C. K- Camming, the Rev, E, S. 
jnd Mn. and MB- Carr, Mr, F. S. Collett, Mr. Lail Chaman, Mr. Shanmukhaa Chetty. 

Prificesii Sophia Duleep Singh, sir Luuu and Ledy Dane, Dr. and Mn. Damry, Mr. 
P. K. Outs, Mf. and Mn. W, N. Ddcviftge. Mr*- Donald, Mr. and the Hon. Mr>- J. C. C 
Davidson. Mrt, Dreschfield, Lady Eckstein and Mbs EekMeim Mr. David S- Emlkar, Mr. 
and M/I. H. B. Edwards, Mr. Eme*! Eidaile, Sir George and Lady Forbci, Sir Charin 
and Lady Fawcett, Maulvi Farzand AU, Mr. and Mfi T B. Ft/ky f Sir Reginald and Lady 
Clancy,, Sir Piittamjji and Lady Cinwdl, Mr. A. M. Gfcen r Mr. and Mn. R. M+ Cr^V. 
Mr. and Mrs. VY. A. Green* Mr. and Mr-.. O. Gruzelier. Mr. J. K- Das Gupta H Mr. and 
Mrs. Ghuhm Khan, Lord and Lady Hawke, Lord and Ladf Headley, Lord and Lady 
Hairlt, Sir Clement and Lady Huidley, Sir Robert and Lady Holland., Sir Philip and La-ly 
Hartog, Sir John and Lady Kwh, Mr, and Mrt. E. F. and Stias FUrril, Mtii Perdval 
Hall. Mr. and Mri. H. E, Holme, Mr. and Mri, H. HalC&un. Mr. and Mn. CL C, CL 
Hayter + Lkutcnant-Colonel 4nd Mrs, A G. Hamilton, Mr. Seth Haji Aktwla Maroon, 
Mr, Hr N. J lutchinion. Sirdar Hardit Singh„ Mr. G. R. R, Head, the Chief Sahib of 
khalkataflji, die King 1 a Indian Orderly Officer!. 

Sir Stanley and Lady Jackson* Sir Uond and Lady Jacob. Mr, D- R- Jardine, Mr. D. 
JackhMp Affi, A- M. T. Jackin* Mr- and Mrs. A. H, Jnyce, Sir John and Lady Keif , Lady 
and Mr. Kenneth Keymer. KJhaittada F- M* Khan and I'rinDcss Yusuf Begum ^ the Hnn. 
Emily Kinnaird + Mn. Fa^ku Kendall, die Marqucsv of Lmhian T Sir Austen and Lady 
Low, Mn. Reginald Lcnvis,, Ml. and Mn. H. A. L Lindsay, Mr r and Mrs. John dc, 1 -J 
Valette, Sir John and Lufy Mayftatd. Sir Bhupendra Hat h Mitra, Sir Reginald and Luly 
Mmtji Sir Duncan and Lady Macphcrsan, Sir Arthur and Lady McWatler*. Sir fame* and 
Lady MacKerma Sir Hugh and Lady Me?herson p Cdond A. Malet, Mbs Moira Mac- 
Kemu, Mr. and Mri. Hardit Singh Malik h Mrs. R- M. Mil ward. Mr, and Mrt. b ®- 
Martin, Mr, and Mrs. A- Mmalgomcfie F Mr. Hugh M-icGntgor, Mr, W. M. Msthcrn ^ r - 
and Mrt. |. w. Madday, Mr, h H. Mttnns, Mr CL A. Mehia. Mr- and Mrt, V, N. 
Mehta, Mr, R r H, Millctr, Sir John Wa/dlaw Milne, M /, t and Lady Milne. Profc*^ 1 * 
J. E. G P and the Miw de Mfmtmoreney + Mr, Jmepk Ni»hu. Mf^, Hicholioia, Major and 
Mn, Ney. Mr. G. IL Oimctod. 
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Lard ujJ Latlv Eu*h« Feicy. the Lady pentU.Pi!, Sir Edi»ui P“*> 
Li(HtrniftE-CDload and Mrt. $ 0- A. PiltEfaon. Mr. Craigs Pikhff. Mr. arw! , 1 . 
II. S. L. FrUlt, Mr. AWul Qadir Khan, the M*t«» 

George Bainy. Sir Dcoijcft and Lad)' tton. Sir Staftier iDcl U f « ' 

IchAois, Sit Benjamin ftobernon. Mr, F. J. P- R.ehier, Major *nd M» F, Kotett. 
u. ^ l 0, RoWnion, Major and fttrs- E. W- C. HieketU, Mrs - K, ■ °y, lr 
lnl | Lady Scion, Sir TWa* and Lady Strang min, Sir Hn-h Stephens™, Sir Hnd aw 
SrtWR. Sir Percy Syfc*. Mr. and Ml*. A- Sahonadiere. Mn* CemeUa Su&ti. Ml, and 

Mn, |. F. Sale, Mi* Spoehiej. Ml* Peggy Scott. , Bahadur S S 

Sir John and Lady Thomson, Sir Charlea and Lady Tegart, Ssrfa 5 - =' 

Uberoi. Sir William and Lady Vincenc, Mr, E. TO«, Sir J»™J ^ SOl'S 
Walter and Udy Willinn. Sir New and Lady Watlia. Mr. and Mrs. P. K. "and. ■ b * 
and Mrs. ft. A.Wilmn. Mr. and Mr, H- M* WillmOH, Mr. J. *■*■?■*£ 
Mr. T K H Wav Mr. W. D. Woetlwinb, Lieuienanl-Coinnel and Mn. D, WirUlff, 
^ in L p'knL-Mk William*. Mr. and Mn, W. F. Weithr^k. Mr. H, JL H. 
Wilkin urn, Mr. M. E. Wat*. Mr. and Mn. A. Ytmif All. 

Lord Lamifotoh said: On behalf of the East India Association I welcome 
H.H. the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. known and admired wherever «icket 
is played for more than a generation past; H.H. the Maharaj Rana of Par* 
bandar, the captain, and the members of the Indian Cricket Team, ^cLher 
with some of our own great cricketers, including the captain of the English 

team. (Cheers.) . . . - , 

A number of people well known in public life and m cricketing circles 

have unavoidably been prevented from attending. We have received a letter 
from Sir Samuel Hoare regretting that a previous engagement prevents him 
and Lady Maud Hoare from being with us. 1 have also a letter from 
Viscount Lewisham, President of the M.C.C., which is as follows = 

- I write to thank the Council of the East India Association for their kind 


invitation to the reception on Friday, 24th. 

" I very much regret that 1 have an engagement tor that atternoon which 
makes it impossible for me to accept. I am very sorry to have to truss 
another opportunity of meeting the members of the AN India Cricket Team, 
and can only console myself with the thought that I have already had the 
privilege of welcoming them on behalf of English cricketers at the dinner 
given in their honour at Lord’s some weeks ago." 

There can be few present wht? have any recollection of seeing at play the 
Indian teams which visited England in 18S6 and iSSS. But many of us 
remember the tour of the team which came here in 1911 under the captaincy 
of H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala. This is the fourth tour of an Indian 
cricketing team to this country, and there is good reason to expect that it 
will bo the most successful of them, We have constant reminders of the 
capacity of Indiana to take their place in tho front rank of cricketers in the 
achievements of Dhuteepsinghji, the nephew of His Highness the jam 
Saheb, and the Nawab of Potaudi. We welcome, among others. Lord 
Harris, whose father did so much to promote a love of eficket in India, Sir 
Stanley Jackson, and Lord Hawke, 

Sir Stanley Jackson and Sir Leslie Wilson, to meiuioti two recent 
Governors, together with Lord Willingdon, the present Viceroy, have each 
dune much to encourage a love of cricket in India. Tomorrow many of us 
will see you, the members of the Indian Cricket Team, wrung your menu 
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THE ORDINANCES IN INDIA 

By Sitt Robert Holland, k.c.ue., c.s.i. 

Many people do not comprehend the distinction between laws 
and ordinances as applied at the present day in India, It is a very 
simple matter. When the British first went to India, by the 
Charter of Queen Elizabeth, in 1660, the Governor and Company 
were authorized to make, ordain, and constitute reasonable laws, 
constitutions, orders, and ordinances for the good government of 
the Company, The Act of 1853 enlarged the Governor-General’s 
Council to twelve for legislative purposes, and in 1861, by the 
Councils Act of that year, additional members were appointed 
for legislation; nor less than six or more than twelve, in addition 
to die five ordinary members of the Executive Council, Legisla¬ 
tion was thus treated "as a special function of government re¬ 
quiring special machinery and special processes,*' but at the same 
time it was considered necessary, by section 23 of the Act of 1861, 
to reserve to the Governor-General as head of the executive a new 
and extraordinary power of making and promulgating ordinances 
m case of emergency on his own responsibility. Sir Charles 
Wood, in paragraph 26 of his Despatch No. 14. dated gth August, 
iSfii. explained the reasons as follows; " ft is due to the supreme 
authority in India, who is responsible for the peace, security, and 
good government of that vast territory, that he should be armed 
with this power, but it is to he called into action only on urgent 
occasions; the reasons for a resort tott should always be recorded, 
and these, together with the ordinance itself, should be submitted, 
without loss of time, for the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government,” The section appears in the present Government 
of India Act as section 72, and it empowers the Governor-General 
to make and promulgate ordinances for the peace and good gov¬ 
ernment of British India, or any part thereof. Such ordinances 
may remain in force for a period of not longer than six months 
from the date of promulgation, and may be controlled or super¬ 
seded by an Act passed by the Indian Legislature. 
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Before 1900 ordinances were only used about six rimes. A 
typical instance of an ordinance, created in an emergency and 
extinguished eventually by a substitutionary' Act of the Legislative 
Council, is to be found in the Defence of India Ordinance of 
1914, passed at the beginning of the war and later converted into 
the Defence of India Act. Five ordinances of 1920-21 dealt with 
the aftermath of the war, and five in 1921-22 were concerned with 
die Moplah Rebellion, martial law, and the restoration of order in 
Malabar. In 1924 the Bengal Criminal Law- Amendment Ordin¬ 
ance was passed and in due course converted into an Act of the 
local Legislative Council. In 1929, when in dramatic circum¬ 
stances the Public Safety Bill, for the expulsion of communists 
from India, was rejected by the Legislative Assembly, the 
Governor-General found it necessary to promulgate an ordinance 
to take the place of the Bill, 

In 1930, ordinances were, for the first time, employed to deal 
with civil disobedience. Lord Irwin, in his speech to both Houses 
of the Indian Legislature ar Simla in July, 1930, explained his 
action in the following words: 11 In my judgment and in that of 
my Government, it (Lc„ civil disobedience) is a deliberate attempt 
to coerce established authority by mass action, and for this reason, 
as also because of its natural and inevitable developments, it must 
be regarded as unconstitutional and dangerously subversive. Mass 
action, even if it is intended by its promoters to be non-violent, is 
nothing but the application of force under another form, and, 
when it has as its avowed object the making of government 
impossible, a Government is bound either to resist or abdicate. 
Therefore it is that I have felt bound to combat these doctrines 
and to arm Government with such powers as seem requisite to 
deal with the situation. I fully realize that in normal times such 
frequent resort by the Governor-General to the use of his special 
powers would be indefensible. But die times arc not normal, 
and, if the only alternative is acquiescence in the result of efforts 
openly directed against the constituted Government of the King- 
Emperor, I cannot for one moment doubt on which side my duty 
lies.” 

The ordinances were employed by Lord Irwin as special 
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weapons to break the spirit of anarchy and create again respect 
for Jaw and order. He knew, however, that they were double- 
edged weapons, and he laid them aside thankfully after his pact 
with Mr. Gandhi in tpji, in the hope that their work was done 
and that the madness of civil disobedience had passed. 

But at the end of the second session of the Round-Table Con¬ 
ference, when Mr. Gandhi was about to return from England, 
there was ag^in a condition of things in India which called for 
special action. In Bengal there was a campaign of terrorism and 
a long line of terrible tragedies and a communistic spirit with 
which the ordinary law was powerless to deal. In the Frontier 
Province Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his Red shirts were actively 
fomenting rebellion, with the avowed object of turning the British 
out of India, and the movement was becoming a menace to the 
peace, not merely of the Province, hut of the whole Border. 

In the United Provinces there was a critical agrarian situation. 
In five districts the Provincial Congress Committee had sanctioned 
a campaign for non-payment of revenue, and this was likely to 
cause a class war between the landlords and the tenants. The 
whole position was described in a statement issued by die Govern¬ 
ment of India. India was in grave peril, so grave that Lord 
Willingdon decided once more to employ the ordinance weapon, 
although he, like Lord Irwin, knew well that it was double- 
edged. 

Why is it double-edged ? 

Some people will say that any resort to special measures outside 
the law means abandonment of the sacred principle of self-deter¬ 
mination, and that the weapon is, therefore, one which ought 
never to be employed under any circumstances; that it is better 
that the existing system of government, whatever it may be, 
should sink in ruins and give place to some new system in accord 
with the people’s will. If a constitutional Government takes to 
ruling by ordinances, it confesses its own failure. If a Govern¬ 
ment ceases to be able to impress its will upon the people through 
the instrumentality of the ordinary law, it is not likely that any 
other weapons will serve for long. It is forced back behind its 
first line of defences, and the second is bound to give way, so 
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that it would be fat wiser to abdicate at once and kt the people s 
will be paramount* No one who believes in the message of 
Christianity or any other religion* or who has marked the lesson 
of Russia, will pay much heed to this line of argument. Russia 
may win through some day to a greater tranquillity and a more 
enlightened civilization than she has ever yet known, but she is 
treading a very miry path* There is no need for India to follow 

The next criticism is that the ordinances arc a treatment only 
for the symptoms of the disease; they can never cure it; at the 
best they can only provide a breathing space, since the cure that 
is needed consists in the Government somehow regaining the con¬ 
fidence and the loyalty of the people. Government have never 
lost sight of this consideration, and it is for this reason that, while 
sternly maintaining order, they are pressing forward with the 
scheme of constitutional reform, which they hope will prove to 
be the true panacea for discontent. 

The retort to this is that government by ordinances is die surest 
means of postponing and prejudicing constitutional reform be¬ 
cause the atmosphere remains poisoned by suspicion and ill-fediog, 
and there is, therefore, no hope of creating that unity of sentiment 
without which the new constitution cannot be brought to birth. 
The Congress must be an clement, and a very important element, 
in the new constitution, but its leaders, many of whom are in gaol, 
are becoming more and more embittered and hostile, and the rank 
and file are not placated. How can Great Britain expect to facili¬ 
tate, through ordinances, the accomplishment of its principal pur¬ 
pose, “ which is to lead India to self-government and to retain 
her as an equal and contented member of the Imperial family 
of nations ”?* Government’s answer to this is that, while they are 
convinced that, 14 in the future relationship between Great Britain 
and India, the time has definitely come for the relation of partner¬ 
ship to supersede that of subordination, and while they are 
anxious to foster India’s national aspirations and to assist her con¬ 
stitutional advance, yet they will not neglect their " clear duty 
to maintain the law and to resist attempts to substitute another 
* Speech by lord Irwin at Calcutta on December as, 1930. 
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authority for its own,” Lord Irwin stated the position in the 
clearest terms: “So long as the civil disobedience movement 
persists) we must fight it with all our strength* because, whatever 
may be the spirit by which many of its adherents may be ani¬ 
mated, I believe from the bottom of my heart that it is only 
leading many of India's sons and daughters, in mistaken service 
of their motherland, unwillingly to expose her to grievous harm.” 

Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out in the House of Commons on 
June 27th that "in a situation such as this there should be only 
one test of policy: Is action necessary or is it not in the interests 
of law, order, and good government; and is action calculated to 
give the protection from illegal and oppressive tyranny which the 
community at large is entitled to expect?” 

Then there is the more subtle argument that Government, by 
indiscriminate use of the ordinances, are estranging their own 
friends, both in India and abroad; that a feeling of sullen resent¬ 
ment is created among many persons in India not actively engaged 
in the civil disobedience movement, and that people both in 
England and other countries who formerly sympathized with 
Government's policy are now shocked and horrified by stories 
which they hear about the reckless use of force. It is certainly a 
fact that there arc many people in India not directly identified 
with the civil disobedience campaign who are strongly opposed 
to the ordinances. Some of these, in their heart of hearts, sym¬ 
pathize with the Congress. They do not want Government to 
win the victory, and would rather that the struggle ended in a 
draw. These people are really the rearguard for the Congress 
party, and only by drastic action will they be convinced that civil 
disobedience cannot succeed against the organized resources of the 
State. Other persons, whether well disposed cowards Govern¬ 
ment or neutral, arc powerfully affected by stories of harsh action 
taken by police officers in individual cases. It is inevitable that, 
in the course of clashes between the forces of Government and 
the forces of disorder, people should sustain physical injury, and 
it is equally certain that at times innocent persons must suffer 
with the guilty, but the responsibility for this lies not with Gov¬ 
ernment or the officials of Government, but with those who are 
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trying to bring government to a standstill* There have been very 
few regrettable incidents during the present campaign, and this 
is proved by the fact that Congress has found it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to scrape up any genuine material for propaganda purposes. 
There arc three well-known stories of alleged atrocities. The 
first related to Benares, where a number of women were alleged 
to have been arrested, taken to a police station, stripped, and 
beaten. The police said to have been concerned were tried by the 
District Magistrate, who found that the allegations of stripping 
and beating were entirely groundless, and that the women had 
been released after a very brief detention of about one hour. At 
Peshawar police were alleged to have entered a house and thrown 
two women from a balcony, injuring them severely. Investigation 
proved that the women had thrown stones, injuring a policeman, 
and that when the police entered the house the women jumped 
into the street, and thus were themselves responsible for what 
hurt they had received. In a Madras case it was alleged that a 
volunteer was so maltreated by the police that he died. Inquiry 
showed that the man was admitted to the hospital at Guddalorc 
suffering from fever. He had no marks of injury' when he was 
examined by die medical officer, and he died a fortnight later of 


typho-pneumonia. 

But it is unfortunately true that stories of this kind, however 
baseless, are certain to be believed, spread rapidly, and can never 
be overtaken by most circumstantial disproof. The mere existence 
of the ordinances affords an opening for complaint of hardship 
and injustice. Any Indian in whose breast national aspirations 
have taken root is naturally predisposed to believe them, because 
he resents being ruled by commandments of the executive. It is a 
blow to India's pride that subjects of the King-Emperor should 
deprived of a part of their rights before the law, "1 his was the 
reason for the powerful agitation against the Rowluts Act in 
1318*1919, In so far as the existence of the ordinances fosters and 
encourages the development of a true national spirit in India, it 
is no bad thing, but the unfortunate part is that it must be done 
to some extent at the cost of loyalty to the British connection. 
Again, there arc many earnest students of Indian affairs in 
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England and in ether cu an tries to whom the mere idea of govern¬ 
ment through ordinances is an abomination. Like Mr. Glad¬ 
stone when anyone breathed the words ** Armenian atrocities/ 1 
they become distressed and wrathful at die thought of action 
taken by the police or magistrates without the sanction of the 
ordinary Jaw, and their minds are receptive to tales of hardship 
and oppression, even though supported by the haziest evidence. 
It is inevitable that the sympathies of many worthy people must 
be alienated in this way so long as the ordinances are in force, 
because no argument will avail to convince them that action under 
the ordinances is a lesser evil than the brutal tyranny enforced 
in the name of civil disobedience. 

Nevertheless, a study of the actual facts may provide some con¬ 
solation to such people. It has been urged against the ordinances 
that they were applied much too generally and without sufficient 
discrimination, In fact, only two of the ordinances—namely, V. 
of *932, 11 The Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting/' and 
section 63 (relating to control of the Press) in II. of 1932, “ The 
Emergency Powers Ordinance "—were applied to the whole of 
India. And even so, the ordinances were not used in several 
Provinces. III. of 1932, “The Unlawful Instigation Ordinance/' 
was, naturally, only used in the United Provinces. When an 
ordinance was applied to British India it did not follow that it 
was necessarily used in all the Provinces or in all the districts in 
the Province. The local authorities decided that with reference 
to the needs of the situation. During tile currency of the ordin¬ 
ances it was often asked why, if when they expired it were neces¬ 
sary to continue the ordinance policy, they should not be made 
applicable only to those Provinces where the situation might seem 
to demand them, When a new ordinance was promulgated at 
the end of May to take the place of Bengal Ordinance XI. of 
* 93 r > special heed was paid to the principle of differentiation. 

I hree of its seven sections were restricted to the Chittagong area, 
and were not to be applied elsewhere unless the necessity arose, 
and without due notice being given. Also the Special Tribunal 
u.is abolished as a Court of Appeal, its place being taken by the 
High Court in Calcutta and Sessions Courts elsewhere. The 
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ordinance must have been regarded throughout India as a greatly 
improved measure. 

On June 30th Ordinance X. of 1932 was promulgated to take 
the place of four previously existing ordinances, the powers taken 
being roughly the same as corresponding ones under the old ordi¬ 
nances. But save for eight sections applicable to the whole of 
British India, no part of the ordinance will operate except on 
Notifications by the Provincial Governments following a Gov¬ 
ernment of India Notification; and, subject to the eight excep¬ 
tions, local orders issued show that more than half of the whole 
of Northern British India will, in fact, be completely exempt 
from the operation of the new ordinance, unless and until the 
political situation in any district deteriorates as to require the 
extension of the ordinance at the Provincial Government’s dis¬ 
cretion. Many powers have been dispensed with: Madras is 
wholly exempt from the powers corresponding to the old Emer¬ 
gency Powers Ordinance, and even the Bombay Government has 
been able to exempt 20 districts from the powers directed against 
molestation and boycott. It is very satisfactory that, at a time 
when the Congress party is still relaxing none of its efforts to dis¬ 
credit Government’s authority and to coerce private citizens, the 
Provincial Governments should have felt able to dispense with 
their special powers on so large a scale. (See article by the Simla 
correspondent of The Times for June 30.) 

Sir Samuel Hoarc, in the House of Commons on June 27, stated 
that, generally speaking, the action taken had been completely 
successful in keeping the civil disobedience movement in check. 
After describing the situation in the various Provinces, he said 
that from one end of India to the other, every local government 
obtained the initiative at the beginning of the campaign and had 
retained it ever since. But he emphasized that the civil disobedi¬ 
ence movement had not been called off and that, therefore, the 
powers must be retained, although their application would be 
carefully and sympathetically regulated by the needs of particular 
provinces and districts. He revealed a most encouraging fact, 
that during the preceding six months large sections of the popu¬ 
lations of India had stood behind the Government, and that nine 
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out of ten villages as a whole had refused to take any part in 
the civil disobedience movement, and he urged that Government, 
while proceeding steadfastly with the Reforms scheme, was bound 
to keep a firm hold on their protective weapons and to continue to 
support unflinchingly those who had stood by the Government: in 
a time of great emergency. 

The ordinances have played a great and very useful part in 
the temporary pacification of India; they can no longer be re¬ 
garded as a strait-jacket applied to die whole of India, and some of 
the sling has been taken out of them as instruments of govern¬ 
ment. It is particularly satisfactory to learn that the Government 
of India, in consultation with the Local Governments, has been 
considering proposals for introducing legislation, dining the 
autumn session of the Assembly, for the purpose of making 
statutory certain provisions of the consolidated Ordinance X. of 
1932, The Bengal Legislative Council, at the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, actually passed a further Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
making attempts at murder punishable with death. 

On the other hand, fresh clouds seem to be gathering in the 
wake of the Prime Minister's communal award, which was pub¬ 
lished on August 17, As was to be expected, the Hindu Nationalist 
Press loudly condemned its terms and prophesied new and more 
bitter outbreaks of passion. The Moslems complained that the 
Award fell short of their demands, but on the whole did not ap¬ 
pear to be dissatisfied. The President of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Federation criticized the Award on the ground that it un¬ 
fair Iv reduced the representation of the Depressed Classes in the 
Provincial Legislatures; while the Punjab Hindus and Sikhs showed 
keen disappointment and openly said that they would rather have 
no reforms at all than reforms giving the Province a Legislature 
with a majority based on population. 

It appears unfortunately probable that disorder will persist, per¬ 
haps in an aggravated form, for some time to come, and Govern¬ 
ment must therefore continue to be armed with the weapons re¬ 
quired for its control, either in the form of ordinances or of laws 
passed by the legislative bodies. 
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THE INDIAN WHEAT TRADE—IIP 
By Paiuwal Ray, m.a., phj>. 

We may now take up the thread of our previous argument and 
trace the subsequent development of the wheat trade from where 
wc left it. During the war the trade was put under special 
restrictions through official control of the inter-provinda] move¬ 
ment in grain and its exports. At first, from December 1914 to 
March 1915, exports of wheat and wheat-fiour were restricted by 
Government decree to 100,000 tons only, The object was to 
afford partial protection to the home consumers against the up¬ 
ward trend of the world price which manifested itself immediately 
on the outbreak of the war. Between April 1915 and May 1916 
private exports of wheat were altogether forbidden and the 
Government of India, acting through a specially appointed Wheat 
Commissioner, assumed control of the exportable surplus. Wheat 
was purchased by the Government on its own account at prices 
determined by itself and was thus kept artificially low in com¬ 
parison with the level of world prices. *' With effect from the 
1 si May, 1916, shipment on private account was once more per¬ 
mitted up to the limit of quarterly allotments fixed by the Wheat 
Commissioner on the basis of pre-war business, but this arrange¬ 
ment only continued until the end of October when the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies assumed control and made direct 
purchases until February 1917 and the Wheat Commissioner was 
again invested with entire responsibility for buying operations.'* 
On account of the prevalence of such exceptional circumstances, 
coupled with unusual scarcity of freights, etc., exports, notwith¬ 
standing fairly propitious seasons and strong external demand, 
suffered during the war a serious setback. The average export 
during the war period fell below the pre-war quinquennial average 
by nearly 40 per cent, in volume, but owing to the phenomenal rise 
in prices the value diminished only by approximately 26 per cent. 
In the years immediately after the war, restrictions on wheat 
exports continued to be necessary because of adverse seasonal con¬ 
ditions and high prices at home. Exports consequently sank 
very low. On an average even less than 3 million cwt. were 
shipped between 1919-20 and 1922-23. The extensive failure of 
rains in 1918-19 sent up the prices of all food grains. The ex¬ 
portable surplus of wheat for 1919-20 was considerably reduced. 
An embargo had to be put on export when the succeeding harvest 

* Continued from the July issue. 
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also proved markedly deficient. The satisfactory harvest of 1920 
permitted partial relaxation of control between October 1920 and 
March 1921, but it was not found possible to remove the last 
vestige of restriction until September 1922. 

The successful official control of foodstuff exports during the 
war and immediately after brought to the fore me suggestion of 
a prohibitive or restrictive export duty on wheat. The object in 
view was presumably to preserve an adequate supply of the com¬ 
modity for domestic needs. The suggestion was not in any way 
a new one, but was simply reinforced by the ideas which grew 
up during the war. It must in the first place be realized by those 
who advocate the above proposition that “ mere prohibition of 
export of food grains will not in itself bring food to the people 
who need it." 11 The problem for those who seek to attack tile 
evils of poverty through controlling the export of food grains is 
one of prices. Nothing can be achieved except by lowering the 
price of food.”* A high duty, winch restrains or altogether stops 
exports of wheat from India, will lessen under-consumption in 
the country, precisely in so far as it lowers the internal prices of 
the commodity. This, however, is sure to lead to fresh compli¬ 
cations. 

The economic aspect of the cjuestion received careful examina¬ 
tion at the hands of the Prices Enquiry Committee, 1910-14, and 
the Fiscal Commission of 1921-22. The chief objections, which 
were urged by them, were briefly the following. Firstly, a 
grievous injury would be inflicted upon the agricultural com¬ 
munity, who 11 would be poorer by the difference between the 
price that would prevail after the imposition of the prohibidve 
export duty and that which they would otherwise have obtained." 
The objection is serious enough for a country like India where 
two-thirds of the population directly subsist on agriculture. So 
far as the ordinary cultivators arc concerned, a rise in prices may 
not always or even usually benefit them, but there can hardly be 
any doubt that a fall in prices will at once hit them hard. Of the 
other classes of agricultural population, die rent-receivers and the 
managers* clerks, agents, etc.* and die farm-servants and field- 
labourers may not be immediately affected, but in the long-run 
the prosperity of all of them is indissolubly bound up with the lot 
of the cultivators. It is true that agricultural prosperity depends 
on many other factors besides high prices, but so long as they arc 
not forth coming any artificial reduction of prices will* other things 
being equal, put a severe strain on the agricultural classes con¬ 
cerned. 

The hr st argument, there fore, so far as it goes, h incontestable 
and by all means deserves our grave consideration. Well, how- 

* Report oj the Indian Fiscal Commission, 1911-22, p. 114. 
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ever, one may say; ** Even if we admit, for the sake of argument, 
that agricultural incomes cannot be increased otherwise than by 
increase in prices, it does not follow that prices should be allowed 
to rise to any extent so that the profits of agriculture may increase. 
Surely the minority has a right to live. The urban unskilled 
labourer has also wife and children. He is also a member of the 
community. It is certainly true that * there can be no health in 
the cities without corresponding health in the country, but an 
industrious, prosperous, and contented city population is also 
essential to the progress of rural life.’ ”* The reasoning which 
underlies dris argument will probably commend itself to few. 
Nevertheless, on a question like this, which essentially involves a 
point of social ethics, judgments may to a certain extent differ and 
no one can afford to be dogmatic. 

Secondly, it has been contended that “ any attempt to lower the 
price of agricultural produce would by reducing the resources of 
the more prosperous classes tend to delay that improvement in 
agriculture which is so much desired.” Generally speaking, how¬ 
ever, there is quite as much weight in the counter-argument that 
agricultural improvement is most effectively spurred by adversity, 
“ It comes not from high prices and easy gains, but low prices and 
the need of facing a difficult situation.” But it must be realized 
that this can only be true of countries where mobility and enter¬ 
prise are at their highest. It is scarcely likely that in a country 
like India fall of agricultural prices would under any conceivable 
circumstances hasten the adoption of better farming. The con¬ 
tention put forward in the beginning would, therefore, seem to 
hold good as far as India was concerned, though it is difficult to 
gauge its exact force. 

fn the third place, it is argued that such prohibition or restric¬ 
tion would defeat its own object; for any depression of the price 
of wheat would merely lead to the substitution of other crops and 
diminish its production. The objection is wholly an economic 
one and, should it prove well founded, must be regarded as a con¬ 
clusive argument against tile adoption of a prohibitive or restrictive 
policy regarding the export of wheat. On this point we note 
that, notwithstanding the very perceptible decline in wheat ex¬ 
ports during the war, neither the area under cultivation nor the 
total outturn suffered any diminution; on the contrary, both the 
acreage and the yield slightly increased.t We must not, how¬ 
ever, overlook that we cannot reach any positive conclusion from 

• Brij Narain, Indian Beonomir Problems, Pt. I., pp, 507-8. 

f Cf, Acreage. Yield . 

Pre-war (average for 5 years) 23,747,813 9,283,000 tons 

War average ... ... 23,982,303 9,570,000 „ 
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data which chronicle the experiences of an abnormal period. On 
account of the generally depressed conditions of cotton and oil¬ 
seeds trades under the peculiar conditions of die war, there could 
have been little incentive for the substitution of such crops for 
wheat. A tendency, which may have normally operated, was 
thus partly held in check. In the absence of clear proof to the 
contrary it may therefore be generally assumed that loss of profit¬ 
ableness of the wheat crop would in India as in the rest of the 
world although there it might be more gradual—encourage the 
substitution of other and for the time being more paying crops. 
Nothing should therefore justify recourse to the expedient of 
restricting or prohibiting export of foodstuffs except on special 
occasions w-hen, either on account of interna] harvest failure or of 
world factors, prices of foodstuffs in India approach dangerous 
heights. I he whole issue, however, has ceased to be one of topical 
interest in view of the recent developments of the trade which we 
shall presently describe, and any discussions on the point appear 
therefore to be largely unreal. 

The effects of the abnormal situation during the war and the 
years immediately subsequent to it were gradually subsiding. 
The Indian wheat trade, however, showed no sign of regaining 
the pre-war level. Indeed, a conspicuous lack of vitality has 
characterized its course in recent years. From progress and growth 
it has now receded into a state of stagnation and decay. Ever 
since it first fully developed in the beginning of the eighties of the 
last century, an export of about a million tons of wheat was quite 
a usual figure in a normal year's trade. True, for a long time 
after 1881-82 vagaries of monsoons and fluctuations of external 
demand too often prevented the trade from attaining die million 
mark. Nevertheless, exports, generally speaking, tended to reach 
the height as soon as circumstances were sufficiently favourable. 
At any rate, from 1904-5 onwards it was the rule rather than the 
exception for wheat exports to he well above a million tons, unless 
the conditions were peculiarly adverse. And besides, on a long 
view there was always perceptible over a number of years a clear 
indication of progress and expansion. 

Now, with the above background for comparison, the signifi¬ 
cance of recent figures of wheat exports will stand out more 
clearly. In 1932 all artificial restrictions on shipments of wheat 
from India had been removed. The year 1923-24 came in the 
wake of two consecutively excellent harvests. Yet exports m that 
year amounted only to slightly more than half a million tons. 
With a third good harvest in succession, coupled with consider¬ 
able demand from abroad—that is to say, in spite of a rare com¬ 
bination of favourable circumstances, in 1924-25 they barely ex- 
cccdcd the million mark ? but failed to attain the pre-war quin- 
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quetmial average. With slightly reduced outturns they at once 
fell as low ns 400,000 and 350,000 tons in the two following 
years. Even the satisfactory harvest of 1926-27 left no more than 
5,994,000 cwt. available for export in 1927-28, A mere subnormal 
crop in the last-mentioned year sufficed to drag exports down in 
1928-29 lower than the figure of the disastrous famine year 1908-9. 
The crop of 1928-29 showed improvement over the previous year; 
nevertheless, exports not only did not increase, but on the con¬ 
trary fell to the negligible figure of 13,000 tons. 

It is common knowledge that the years immediately following 
1921 have generally recorded a low level of wheat prices. It 
cannot be doubted that the appreciation of currency is one of the 
chief causes of this break in prices. At the same time, however, 
it is an indisputable fact that the price of wheat has felt the effect 
of the slump to a greater degree than that of commodities in 
general. In fact the price of wheat towards the end of 1930 and 
the beginning of 1931 reached the lowest price registered for 
more than one hundred years, and, notwithstanding slight im¬ 
provement in subsequent months, is still lower than at the begin¬ 
ning of 1930. Yet the world today is full to overflowing with 
the accumulated surplus of unsold wheat. Whether this is the 
consequence of over-production or under-consumption is open to 
controversy. During the war and immediately after there was 
undoubted!v a considerable extension of acreage in non-European 
countries under the stimulus chiefly provided by restricted pro¬ 
duction in Europe. On the other hand, since the termination of 
hostilities Europe was steadily returning to the pre-war normal 
and by 1930 actually exceeded it. Between 1909-13 and 1926-29 
the total production of this grain increased 15 per cent., while the 
growth of population over the whole world was 9 per cent only 
between 1913 and 1929. Assuming the growth of the total popu¬ 
lation of the world as roughly representing die increase of the 
wheat-consuming population, the figures seem dearly to suggest 
over-production. But, having regard to the notable rise in the 
standard of living of the working-class people in Western coun¬ 
tries, chiefly brought about by improved social legislation and such 
other ameliorative measures, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the world would have in the ordinary course absorbed the surplus 
production of wheat. It is true that the improved mode of living 
of the labouring population should in certain cases decrease rather 
than increase the consumption of wheat on account of the variety 
of other foods brought within the means of the more well-to-do 
among them. But this is not likely appreciably to affect total 
consumption over the entire world. On the other hand, we may 
balance against probable decrease of wheat-eating arising from the 
above-named cause a spread of its consumption among fresh 
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populations in China, Japan, and India. It is, however, abun¬ 
dantly dear that consumption cannot at present attain its proper 
level, hrsdv, owing to the impoverishing effect of the present 
industrial depression with its millions of unemployed and under- 
employed persons; and secondly, on account of the fact that " the 
natural outlets for the wheat surplus are dammed ” by fiscal 
barriers and other artificial regulations which most of the im- 
.countries of Europe choose persistently to adopt; and 
thirdly, because the silver debacle has to a certain extent impaired 
the purchasing power of China and other silver-using countries, 
let at the same time the acreage and output cannot with sufficient 
sptet accommodate itself to existing consumptive requirements 
since every important exporting country, with the exception of 
Argentina, has been adopting special measures to protect tile 
farmers from the effect of low prices and thus to prevent a de¬ 
cline tn national production. 

There is no doubt that the peculiar world situation described 
above operates as one of the underlying causes, which to a certain 
extent account for the low level of wheat exports from India- 
Thc depressed conditions of wheat prices in the world market 
offer no inducement for the withdrawal of consumption from 
home and its shipment abroad. But it is not at the same time 
difficult to discover that the Indian situation is not at bottom 
merely or even preponderantly a facet of the world slump in wheat 
“■ following facts will make this abundantly dear. 

With recovery in European purchasing power, mainly due to 
gradual stabilization of exchanges and' the Dawes Plan and re¬ 
newal of ILS. lending and as the eon icq u nee of less abundant 
harvests than before, prices of wheat were for some years on a 
comparatively high level after 1923-24. In contrast to the con¬ 
tinuous fall of prices from 1921 till the middle of 1924 prices, 
except for minor reactions, steadily advanced till the middle of 
January 1926 and fairly maintained themsdves until 1928, Good 
crop yields in India happened then to coincide with partial failures 
m other countries. Yet exerts, as we pointed out here above, re- 
maincd far short of the pre war mark. Evidently then there 
exists a cause for the present shrinkage of wheat exports from 
price W ”' C " * S ^ Ctr ^ r t * ian ^ Ecm porary depression of grain 

It was suggested in evidence before the Agricultural Commis¬ 
sion of 1926-28 that the root cause of the decline of Indian wheat 
exports lay in the inferiority' of the product largely caused by un¬ 
satisfactory marketing conditions. It is a fact that in the remote 
past Indian wheat acquired a good deal 0/ notoriety as dirty and 
impure The assumption was almost tacit in the market that the 
grain, being trodden on threshing floors, was bound to contain 
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a good deal of dirt and foreign matter. The question of 
improvement eventually led in 1888 to a detailed investiga¬ 
tion of the standard monthly samples of wheat shipped from 
India. “ The analysis led to the somewhat surprising discovery 
that the refraction of these samples was less than the stipulation of 
the contracts, and that the adulteration of Indian wheat had per¬ 
haps not been carried far enough!”* Accordingly the export 
trade revised its rules relating to refraction, lowering the assumed 
proportion of total impurity and defining the maximum propor¬ 
tion of dirt permissible. In 1906 a stricter form of contract was 
adopted, and in 1912 there was introduced the new form which 
was calculated to ensure die purity of export wheat free from ail 
extrinsic things except 2 per cent, of harley. Thus there was 
gradually effected considerable improvement in respect of the 
cleanliness of wheat shipped from India. At the present moment 
there exists no direct evidence in support of the allegation referred 
to in the beginning as to the unsatisfactory conditions of wheat 
exported from India. After a very searching enquiry on the point, 
the Agricultural Commission found that the complaints " Eiad 
reference to the comparatively small proportion of the Indian 
exports of wheat which is shipped from Bombay,” and that 11 the 
balance of opinion appears to establish that the quality of Indian 
wheat is, on the whole, well suited to the particular market that 
it satisfies. ”f 

It is true that in present years Indian wheat has lost a certain 
amount of its popularity in the British market for purposes of 
blending. This, however, has nothing to do with the actual 
physical quality of the wheat, hut is the direct effect of uncertain 
exports from India. Irregularities of supply cause a good deal of 
additional trouble to the millers, who consequently turn their 
attention from Indian wheat to that of another country, the supply 
of which is more assured. It is not, however, to be inferred tnat 
there is no scope for further improvement; on the contrary, there 
arc various possible ways in which this is capable of accomplish¬ 
ment, and tnc need for it today more urgent than ever. A dis¬ 
cussion of this point here will, however, lead us too far afield. 
Here it is our object merely to contend that the alleged inferiority 
of Indian wheat is largely without foundation, and the striking fall 
in exports to foreign countries is not therefore, at least in any 
appreciable degree, an incidence of its increased unpopularity in 
the world market and consequent supersession by foreign pro¬ 
duce. The true explanation, it is evident, must be sought else¬ 
where. 

* Wheat Studies of the Food Research Institute, Stamford University, 
California. voL 3, No. 8, p, 3S4. 

t Report, p. 400. 
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It appears that the fundamental cause of the present decadent 
con non or our wheat trade is to be found not primarily in 
external but in internal factors which tend in n marked manner to 
diminish the exportable surplus. In this connection the follow¬ 
ing facts may prove illuminating. It is of considerable interest to 
note that as exports tended to decline, importation of wheat, 
though by no means a new feature of Indian trade, assumed 
grea ter importance than before and began to exhibit a remarkable 
tendency to grow. In former years imports were normally con¬ 
fined m trifling quantities to ports inconveniently situated with 
regar to wheat fields. It was only in years of scarcity, when 
wheat prices in India fluctuated out of line with world prices, that 
they were received by other ports and in quantities deserving 
mention. Even then they never attained anything like their 
present dimensions. Thus in each of the famine years 1877-78 and 
1 J 79 tf*re were imported slightly over 400,000 cwt. from 
overseas, n if 56-9^, itjoooi, anti 190S-9, the three worst years on 
record, the quantity imported amounted to 601,000, 559,000, and 
579,000 cwt. respectively. Compare with them the figures of im¬ 
ports in recent years. In 1926-27 they totalled Sro.ooo cwt, and 
increased to nearly 1-4 million cwe. in 1927-28, although the 
domestic harvests were quite satisfactory in both years and that in 
the second year more than in the first. The imports of 1928-29 
and 1929-30 were unprecedentedly large, amounting to 562,000 
and 357,000 rons respectively. Although the heavy import was 
obviously to be accounted for by the partially deficient crops of 
j<j 27-2H and 1928-29, yet it is significant that it was many times 
larger than was ever reached even under far more disastrous con- 
dmcris. In point of fact, the last two years recorded a net import 
by sea of 370,000 and 268,000 tons respectively—a phenomenon 

which was almost without any precedent in days before the 
war. * 1 


The facts cited above furnish dear proof of the increased dc- 
pcndcnce of India on imported wheat to a degree which is con- 
sidcrabb in excess of what would have been warranted in similar 
circumstances before. It must, however, be recognized that in 
recent years import has to a certain extent been fadlitatcd by some 
well-known facts. Our imports of wheat from overseas, except 
when they are purely incidental in character, come from Australia 
not merely on account of the nearness of her position, but because 
Australian wheat becomes available at its seasonally lowest prices 
precisely when India’s crop is out. Since the war that country 
135 ei }OrmousIy increased her exportable surplus, which has 
naturally afforded a more readily available supply upon which 

wh-Jli?. “ tc F t,ona % adverse year 19MKU was the only pre-war occasion 
when there was 3 net importation of *5,000 tons of wheat? 
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India has been able to draw. In the next place the entry of Aus¬ 
tralian wheat into India is now rendered easier by the fact that 
of late years it has come freely into use among Indian millers and 
the Indian public.* Nevertheless, the fact is quite dear that in¬ 
creased quantities of foreign wheat, which have of late years entered 
the Indian market, have not undersold or displaced home-grown 
wheat, but on the contrary have supplemented the domestic 
supply. It was only in the face of the disastrous slump and 
unusual conditions which came to prevail in the world wheat 
market that the Indian Legislature had to pass in the early part of 
1931 an Act to assist the sale of domestically grown wheat by im¬ 
posing a temporary duty on the entry of foreign produce. Such 
steps, however, designed as they were merely to meet an altogether 
abnormal situation, certainly afford no guidance whatsoever as 
to the real state of affairs that existed in previous years. The 
frequency of the occasions in the post-war period when prices of 
wheat in India have risen above the world parity and have attracted 
foreign imports in unusually large quantities goes clearly to show 
that, notwithstanding a higher level of production than before, the 
domestic outturn must now be considered, comparatively speaking, 
less adequate for the total needs of the population within the 
country. 

In the first place one may enquire whether the wheat-consum¬ 
ing population has of late shown 3 tendency to outrun the avail¬ 
able domestic supply of wheat. The outturn of this crop during 
the period from 1927-23 to 1928-29 has on an average increased 
nearly 10 per cent., as compared with the average yield of the 
decade from 1901-2 to 1910-11. The total population of India 
has since the census of 19it increased by roughly 12 per cent. 
Of course the growth of the total population of India gives no 
measure of the actual increase in the consumption of wheat, which, 
as we have already said, is chiefly eaten in some parts only. It 
must, however, be admitted that it is well-nigh impossible to 
determine the exact figure for the wheat-caring people, as distin¬ 
guished from those dependent on other cereals. The most impor¬ 
tant region, where wheat forms the staple of food, is the Punjab. 

* In 1918-19 the Government of India had to arrange for the importation 
of wheat into India on account of scarcity of home supply. The experience 
which was then gained is thus described in the words of the Pood Com¬ 
missioner of 1919: “Though Australian wheat has been shipped to India 
in the past, lire majority of the mills had had no experience of it, and at first 
they showed some reluctance to take it. The wheat being rather soft, ii was 
considered at first that the best milting results would be obtained by mixing 
Australian wheat with Indian in the proportion of 60 to jjo. After some 
experience had been gained, however, some mills found it unnecessary to 
mix Australian wheat with Indian wheat, and there was a keen demand for 
the wheat, not only because it was cheap, but also because the flour made 
from it was popular with the public.” The foregoing will illustrate the truth 
of our statement made above. 
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Population there, it is to be noted, lias grown at a much faster 
rate (20 per cent.) than in India as a whole. On the other hand, 
however, the far more populous United Provinces, where wheat 
enters largely into the dietary of the people, records a bare increase 
to the extent of 2*6 per cent. only. We have also to note a signifi¬ 
cant change in the age constitution of the population, which im¬ 
plies diminished consumptive requirements of wheat in the present 
as compared with the decade ending in 1911. The census of 1921 
show's that the previous decade witnessed a distinct decline of the 
proportion of adults of both sexes, obviously on account of the 
influence of famine and plague in the later nineties and the selec¬ 
tive incidence of the influenza mortality of 1918.* Whether this 
depletion of younger adult male population has been made good 
in the following years, we cannot definitely ascertain until the 
report of the present census is published. Beyond all reasonable 
doubt any process of replenishment which has taken place has 
proceeded only slowly and gradually. It is therefore reasonable 
to assume the existence during the greater part of the intercensus 
period between 1921 and 1931 of a larger proportion of children 
and aged men and a smaller proportion of adults, as compared 
with the previous years. On the whole, the evidence seems to 
point to the conclusion that the exportable surplus of wheat in 
India has not perhaps been perceptibly reduced in any substantia] 
measure by a more rapid multiplication of numbers than of food 
supply. 

What then is the cause of the diminution of the exportable 
surplus ? It seems that, while production is probably barely keep¬ 
ing pace with the growth of population, a perceptible improve¬ 
ment in the per capita consumption of the commodity is operating 
as a fundamental factor in increasing the effective demand within 
the country and reducing the balance available for foreign supply. 
Clear evidence of the rising trend of consumption was obtained 
from the tabic published in the preceding chapter. In post-war 
years the level of consumption has gone still higher. Com¬ 
pared with the average of 55 lbs. per head in the decade preceding 
the outbreak of the war, the corresponding figure for the seven 
years covering the period 1922-23 to 1928-29, calculated on the 
same principle as in the table just referred to, stands at 57 5 lbs.f 
“ The pre-war increase was doubtless associated with the advance 

9 Comparing the figures of 1911 with (hose of 1911 we notice a decrease 
in the proportions in the groups 0-5 and 15-35 and a risq in the groups 5-15 
and in the proporttoiis of those over for^f jfcurs irffifj ojf fritftii f iq^i.| vol. !■, 
P- ■ *§)■ 

t The real increase will seem to be even slightly larger than that indicated 
bf the forgoing figure*. Ill the first place, far reason* previously stated, the 
pre-war figure must be considered as an overestimate which serves to under¬ 
rate the growth o£ totuumption in subsequent years. Secondly, die land 
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in wheal growing under irrigation and the more prosperous con¬ 
ditions as compared with the nineties. The more recent increase 
has occurred not in the rural areas, but chiefly in t ic towns an 
to a small extent in the larger villages. The principal reason given 
for the more recent increase is the higher earnings of urban 
workers. Formerly they consumed chiefly the cheaper and 
coarser food grains. During and after the war, with increased 
industrial activity and prosperity, their wages rose, and did not 
fall appreciably in subsequent years when prices of wheat and 
other food grains declined. With a larger purchasing power in 
terms of food, they have preferred to increase their consumption 
of wheat and to reduce their consumption of cheaper and inferior 
foodstuff. ... The Punjab is one of the principal recruiting 
grounds for the Indian Army, and large numbers of its men saw 
Krvice during the war. It is stated that these men returned to 
civil life with « broader outlook on life, and with many new 
tastes, among which the desire for a liberally wheaten diet is y 

no means the least important.’* 

If the diagnosis presented above be correct, it becomes dirhcult 
to avoid Ac conclusion that the present low level of wheat ex¬ 
ports is not a mere passing phase. A return to the pre-war 
dimensions of our exports is not perhaps again to be looked tor, 
at least in the foreseeable future. A slight improvement on the 
present position is, however, to be expected. The wheat tra e, as 
has been mentioned above, is at present the “ most highly sophisti¬ 
cated trade” in the world. Countries which are at present ex¬ 
pending large sums of public money and lavishly subsidizing 
wheat production cannot long persist in such fruitless endeavours. 
When conditions eventually settle down to a more normal posi¬ 
tion, os they must sooner or later—for the ultimate adjustment 
of demand and supply can only be deferred, but not obviated--- 
prices will once again return to a more profitable basis, and mis 
will undoubtedly somewhat stimulate exports from India. In 
the second place, tbe extension of acreage under wheat, which 


trade statistics from 1924-15 onwards sic recorded on a modified system and 
do not bear strict comparison with previous figures. L'p to 1924-25, that is 
according (0 old statistics, imports of wheat usual y preponderated over ex¬ 
ports, but the newly com riled figures exhibit just the reverse tendeiKy, tvnt 
£* the currents of trade have actually dunged, but the difference has been 
brought about almost wholly by alterations in the mode of registration. 
Thus, so far as net exports of wheat from 1923-24, which obvwusiv detract 
from the figures of the total quantity of wheat retained for internal use, are 
the outcome merely of a new method of registration and not of a genuine 
trade change, to that extent they tend to understate, however slightly, 
the consumption of wheat for those years relatively to us consumption in 
previous years. 

■ India sti a Producer and Exporter 0 / Wheat, p. 356 . 
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will follow m the consequence of the Sukkur Barege and the 
bulk) Valley Works, will to a certain extent increase the export¬ 
able surplus and the volume of shipments abroad. Again, “if 
the world comes to depend more largely 0I1 Russia’s wheat ex¬ 
ports, Indian wheat may come into new demand because of its 
peculiar suitability for blending with Russian wheat. However, 
new variedes of wheat which yield considerably stronger Hour 
are making their way into cultivation in India, These wheats 
may not be particularly suitable for blending with Russian wheats 
and in this case the joint demand will lapse, it will probably 
be replaced, however, by a demand for Indian wheat in virtue 
of its independent strength,”* 

A substantial increase in wheat exports from India can only 
be possible, if there is an increase of production far more con¬ 
siderable dian can reasonably be expected for many more Years 
to come. Over a large area, for instance in the U.R, there is no 
scope for bringing more acres under wheat cultivation by means 
, 1 J n .6 atIon * ilfld cven in such regions as tile Punjab, where much 
land ts yet to he developed, the danger of waterlogging stands 
as a fundamental obstacle in the way of rapid developmentt 
lie only alternative open to us, whereby we can add substantially 
to our present supply, is to “ make two blades of grass grow 
w ere one grew formerly. I here is room for an almost in- 
e mtc expansion in this direction through the widespread adop¬ 
tion of improved agricultural practices, Our present yields are 
indeed very low compared with those of most countries (see the 
gurcs in the footnote below), ^ But the whole problem of intro¬ 
duction and dissemination of scientific agriculture in our country 
is, for various well-known reasons, so difficult and complex that 
whatever progress there is must of necessity be extremely slow. 

n the other h ind, it is scarcely likely that the marked tendency 
towards increased domcsric consumption of wheat will at all be 
reversed. Consistent pursuit of the polity of discriminating pro¬ 
tection bids fair to quicken the pace of industrialization in the 
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country. A spread of industrialism is expected to increase the 
effective demand for wheat, not merely owing to the growth of 
urban classes with a higher level of incomes, but because it will 
relieve congestion and thus improve the conditions of people in 
many agricultural areas, where quite an appreciable number live 
their lives more or less in a chronic state of subnutririnn. The 
situation, therefore, is briefly this. On the one hand, the people 
will continue to increase fast enough and in all probability they 
will demand a larger quantity of wheaten bread per head. On 
the other hand, there is no visible prospect of considerable exten¬ 
sion of area given to wheat cultivation, or of yield per acre to 
increase in a perceptible manner, ft is, therefore, quite probable 
that Indian exports, as the Agricultural Commission predicts, 
may within a few generations altogether cease and India may 
eventually swell the ranks of the wheat-importing countries. 

However, as the Commission itself adds, “ that dme is not yet, 
and so long as there remains a surplus of wheat for export, it is 
the business of all concerned so to organize both production and 
marketing as to obtain for Indian wheats in overseas markets the 
best prices possible,"* These questions of the organization of 
trade and production, important and interesting as they arc, lie 
in the main outside die scope of the present enquiry, if we thus 
refrain from a discussion of this important point we are. how¬ 
ever, constrained to add that the inauguration of an elevator 
system and the formation of a wheat pool, often suggested 
almost in the first bread) by a number of people, seem dearly 
in our opinion totally impracticable under present Indian con¬ 
ditions. 

To take first of all the question of elevators. As early as 1890 
the proposal was first broached to construct a system of elevators 
for India, but up to the present moment next to nothing has been 
actually accomplished in this direction. Beyond all doubt an 
elevator system has already proved its great value in countries 
like the U,S.A. and Canada, But it must not at the same time 
be forgotten that elevator handling and storage is not necessarily 
suitable for every country. In such an important wheat-export¬ 
ing country as Australia, for example, construction of elevators 
scarcely proved economical. The shipping of wheat in Australia 
is too little concentrated to admit of the successful use of the 
system. The suitability of an elevator system for India must 
therefore first be carefully examined. 

The demand for elevators in India, as far as export of wheat 
is concerned, arises chiefly from the following consideration. 
The rush for early shipment of wheat from India at a conse¬ 
quently low price level is caused among other reasons by fear of 
* Report of she Royal Commission on Agriculture, p + 401. 
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** loss and damage to goods by the impending rains, by weevil 
and fats, and by theft.'* It is therefore urged that, if adequate 
accommodation were provided by construction of terminal eleva¬ 
tors,* the glut might be prevented and on the whole better prices 
obtained for Indian wheat by more nearly uniform distribution 
throughout the year. Especially from September—that is, just 
when the usual rush of shipments from India is spent—there arises 
in the British market a special demand for Indian wheat for the 
purpose of mixing with British and Russian wheats, which are 
then seasonally cheap, and the demand lasts for about a period 
of four months. Although the strength of this demand is popu¬ 
larly exaggerated, nevertheless this will seem to furnish an addi¬ 
tional justification for spreading exports from India over a longer 
period than is at present usual. 

The crucial question, however, is whether it will eventually 
pay to carry the grain over. On the basis of an index of seasonal 
variation of monthly prices of Karachi white at Karachi covering 
the eleven years from 1905-6 to 1915-16, it is observed that, owing 
to the inevitable carrying charges, the price subsequently rises 
9 per cent, higher between June and February.! True, to no 
small extent the excessive rise is caused by loss and damage in 
the absence of adequate storage facilities. Erection of elevators 
will doubtless prevent the loss and will effect economies in many 
other ways. But it seems open to controversy if ihc gain thus 
obtained will in any appreciable manner outweigh the extra 
charges incurred for such accommodation. Again, it is quite 
probable that grain stored in elevators may be hypothecated on 
better terms than arc generally obtainable from banks in connec¬ 
tion with grain held in ordinary warehouses. Further savings 
may be effected in handling through tile discontinuance of the 
use of hags and through mechanical loading and unloading. 
Authoritative opinion, however, seems sceptical of the fact that 
tlic carrying charges will on balance undergo any very substantial 
reduction in spite of all economics that the elevator system may 
bring. Now the Indian wheat, with carrying charges added, 
must in subsequent months enter into competition with some 
crops which have paid no carrying charges at all. In fact, it is 
the fear of serious competition which must soon be encountered 
from newly harvested crops that, equally with lack of accom¬ 
modation for preservation and tile natural desire to realize the 
value of stocks, accounts for the concentration of shipments from 

• ” While an elevator system as 3 whole can, and docs, act, to some extent, 
as a reservoir of supplies, the storage function, as distinct from the elevating 
or handling function, is mainly performed by terminal elevators ** {Report 
*>} ihe^ Marketing 0} Wheat, etc,, p. 57). 

t Vide India as a Producer and Exporter of Wheat, p. ^o, 
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India within a few months succeeding the harvest. It will be 
recalled that the post-harvest and the shipping periods of different 
export regions do not only not coincide, but are remarkably evenly 
distributed throughout the year. Almost every month there 
arrives in bulk on the world market some crop which has anly 
been recently harvested. The special demand in the British 
market for Indian wheat, to which we referred in the beginning, 
is elastic enough and does not prevent other wheats from being 
freely substituted for Indian wheat under the inducement of a 
slight price differential, In fact, the maximum spread of prices 
permitted for Karachi white at Liverpool is, according to a 
seasonal index of monthly prices for a decade from 1902-1910, 
even less than 2-5 per cent, between June and February,* ss com¬ 
pared with the usually recorded 9 per cent, at Karachi, The 
prospects do not, therefore, seem at all hopeful that Indian wheat, 
held back from sale, can, even with every conceivable economy 
in carrying charges, command markets at sufficiently profitable 
prices in subsequent months. The utility of terminal elevators for 
the purpose of steadying exports is therefore entirely problemati¬ 
cal. Be that as it may, certainly no one can dispute that at the 
present low level of our exports a terminal elevator can hardly 
be a business proposition. It will hardly pay its way even during 
years of brisk trade, while, when years of scarcity come, as they 
often do, it will have to be left practically idle. The chance is of 
course now more remote than ever that in the near future yve can 
develop an export trade in volume and regularity sufficient to 
maintain an elevator at the port. 

If a port elevator is so manifestly out of the question, the case 
against elevators in the interior is not, however, so pronounced. 
The advantages which they will bring are incontestable. ** From 
the point of view of the railways, it is urged that the system Would 
lead to economies in working owing to the introduction of trans¬ 
port in bulk, die quicker turn round of wagons, and possibly a 
more even distribution of traffic throughout the year. From the 
point of view of the cultivator, it is argued that he would be 
freed from exploitation, and would benefit from the better prices 
he would receive from tile sale of properly dean and graded pro¬ 
duce. He would further benefit from the economies effected by 
bulk handling and the elimination of disputes in regard to weight 
and quantity.’'t The construction of interna] elevators is there¬ 
fore by all means desirable. 

The question, however, remains whether in the long run it 
will be a paying proposition. Clearly, according to the Agricul¬ 
tural Cbm mission, it will not. The cost will in their opinion be 


* Vide India as a Producer and Exporter of Wheat, p, 371. 
t Report of the Roy at Commiaion of Agriculture, p, 404. 
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prohibitive. Yet again the problem of providing an adequate and 
suitable inspectorate for the grading or certifying of grain is sure 
to prove extremely difficult for India. We may also incidentally 
mention that in 1913 an elevator with a capacity of 140,000 
bushels was erected as an experiment at Lyallpur, of which, how¬ 
ever, little use has up to now been made. A single elevator is, 
however, “ halt from its birth.” We cannot, therefore, pro¬ 
nounce any final judgment in the light of experience gained from 
one single instance. However, we shall leave the question here 
without further discussion as the point does not concern us 
directly. 

Next about the pool. The adoption of some measure in India 
on the lines of the Canadian Wheat Pool finds an advocate in so 
eminent a person as Sir Alfred Chattcrton.* The basic idea of/ 
the Canadian Wheat Pool is “ orderly marketing ”—that is, a more 
even distribution of sale throughout the year in order to impart 
a steadying effect on the wheat market and to secure better prices 
than might otherwise be obtained. It is not necessary for the 
purpose of our argument here to examine how far Canada has 
or has not achieved success in its avowed objects. Nor need wc 
enquire whether the aims are at all capable of achievement 
through the agency of a pool, formed even on a compulsory 
basis. So far as India is concerned, it is obvious that, with its 
insignificant proportion of the world’s trade in wheat, it is totally 
powerless to influence the course of prices by deliberately with¬ 
holding supply. On the contrary, the character of the world 
market with its regular inflow of newly harvested wheal all the 
year round puts, as we previously observed, an important obstacle 
in the way of spreading over shipments from India in a more 
systematic fashion. Nevertheless, the principle of pooling the ex¬ 
portable surplus is on the face of it and for several important 
reasons quite commendable. Today the farmer or dealer who 
appears on the market in isolation condemns himself to be 
mulcted of a good deal of liis own legitimate share of earnings. 
The reduced costs of large-scale handling, transportation and 
sale, secured through the formation of a pool, arc in these days of 
keen competition well worth securing. Nor must we here ignore 
the wholesome influence which a co-operative organization of 
this kind exercises in various ways on the quality of crops grown. 
Thus, theoretically speaking, a pool will undoubtedly mean, at 
least to a certain extent, better farming and better business for 
India. Unfortunately, however, we do not possess in India some 
of the very essential conditions of its success. We have in the 
first place still to develop means of communications, such as 
exist in Canada, with ramifications from commercial centres far 
■ Vide Capita^ April ifi, 193*. 
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into the country. Secondly without a system of grain elevators, 
any wheat pool that we may form will have to operate at a great 
disadvantage. Lastly, it is well-nigh impossible to work so com¬ 
plicated a scheme among a multitude of small ignorant culti¬ 
vators whose share of contributions to the pool will be very small. 
Further, the problem of recruitment and control of a large corps 
of petty officers, who will prove themselves reliable and efficient, 
is capable of no easy solution. It is thus patent that in India we 
need to organize group marketing mi some special plan to meet 
the peculiar conditions prevailing in the country. 

In the end, however, w'c must repeat and reaffirm that if we 
have to pronounce unfavourably as to the practicability of certain 
proposals, it is farthest from our mind to suggest that there is 
nothing which we can do and do even now to improve the con¬ 
ditions of production and marketing of wheat in India. The 
Agricultural Department has already achieved considerable suc¬ 
cess in the introduction of improved varieties of wheat crops, but 
more remains to be accomplished. 11 *1 he substitution of the 
country crop by improved variety is only the first step in raising 
wheat production in India to a higher level. The next step is 
the demonstration of the extraordinary response of superior types 
... to improved soil conditions, ft is here that the Agricul- 
tultural Department will encounter its greatest difficulty and 
where it will eventually achieve its striking triumphs/’ In 
respect of improvement of marketing organization and efficiency 
practically nothing has up to now been attempted. The Agri¬ 
cultural Department has generally considered this task as outside 
its own province, while the Co-operative Department has devoted 
itself almost exclusively to the organization of credit. To the 
urgent and important problem of better marketing of our chief 
cash crops such as wheat, wc must now increasingly turn our 
attention. Within the limited scope of a paper of this kind it is 
not, however, possible to describe the practicable measures which 
can with advantage be adopted. In brief, the task that faces us 
is not so much to emulate from the history of other countries 
examples which easily capture our imagination, but to devise and 
execute well-thought-out plans which accord with our own needs 
and suit our agricultural and economic conditions. 

Wc have now done with our account of the Indian wheat 
trade through all its metamorphoses over more than half a cen¬ 
tury, touching as far as possible on some of the important and 
interesting questions which incidentally arose. In conclusion wc 
shall discuss one other point which is likely to prove of interest 
in tills connection. We shall here note the diversion which has 
in course of time occurred in the currents of the wheat trade from 
the eastern port of Calcutta to the western ports of Bombay and 
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Karachi and its eventual concentration in the last-named port. 
The following figures, given in cwts. (ooo’s omitted), will show 
very clearly this shift in the channels of the trade * 


Yean. 

1873-74 t<> 1877-78 ... 
1878-79 to 1882-83 — 
1883-84 to 1887-88 ... 
1888-89 to 1892-93 ... 
1896-97 to 1900-01 ... 
1901-02 to 1904-05 ... 
1909-10 to 1913-14 ... 


Export! f/om — 


Calcutta. 

lion: bay. 

Karachi, 

2,105 

860 

462 

3.507 

4 j 4 j 3 

1,0 IO 

5,146 

9.944 

3 ^ 3 * 

2,782 

8,924 

6,494 

1,203 

2,071 

344 * 

3 »% 

2,532 

* 5.447 

2,746 

3,298 

20,116 


By 1870 Calcutta was in uninterrupted railway communication 
as far west as Lahore, In that year the G.l.P. Railway extended 
its north-eastward line up to Jubbulporc, where it joined the 
branch line of the East India Railway. It was not until 1878 
that Karachi was connected with the Punjab by the Indus Valley 
Railway. For some years prior to that date a steamboat flotilla 
on the Indus provided only limited means of transport between 
that port and its hinterland. Thus until 1878 Calcutta naturally 
attracted the bulk of the trade of the wheat-growing tracts of 
Northern India. The traffic which Karachi was able to obtain 
was limited by the extremely inadequate transport facilities with 
which it was provided, Bombay stood midway between the two, 
affording the natural outlet for w T heat grown in the Central 
Provinces, Since the completion of the Indus Valley Line in 
1878 the Punjab crop was naturally diverted to Karachi. The 
tendency was still further accelerated in subsequent years by im¬ 
provements, including double tracking, which were gradually 
effected in regard to that railway. On the other hand, the con¬ 
struction in 1881 of the northward line from Bombay, bringing 
the United Provinces nearer to that port than to Calcutta, gave 
Bombay the lead as exporter of wheat. During the nineties a 
succession of scarcity and famines greatly reduced the volume of 
wheat exports and disturbed the normal course of wheat move¬ 
ments. Since the beginning of the present century, partly on 
account of the construction of the railway line between Karachi 
and the U.P. across the desert and partly because an increasing 
proportion of our wheat exports came from the Punjab, where 
irrigation was progressively developed, Karachi came more and 
more into prominence as the chief wheat-exporting port. Thus 
in the pre-war quinquennium Karachi had more than three- 
fourths of the total share of the trade. On the other hand, keen 
competition between the E.L Railway and the GJ.P, Railway, 
the cheaper coal supply of the first balancing the advantage of the 
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shorter length of the second route, tended to divide traffic 
between Bombay and Calcutta in fairly equal proportions* Dur¬ 
ing the war, when the problem of tonnage was very acute, the 
trade naturally concentrated itself more and more at Karachi. 

In recent years Karachi has come to possess a virtual monopoly 
of the trade. In three consecutive years beginning from 1926-27, 
96, 99, and 95 per cent, of our total exports were shipped from 
Karachi. The reason why Karachi has obtained this command¬ 
ing position as a wheat-exporting port is not far to seek- A par¬ 
tial explanation is to be found by comparison of the freight rates 
from Karachi with those from Calcutta and Bombay. “The 
higher the level of freights, the greater the margin in favour of 
Karachi against Calcutta. In Bombay wheat freights arc generally 
much dearer than in Karachi, as the large shipments of man¬ 
ganese ore from Bombay militate against cheap wheat freights. 
Manganese and heavy goods like wheat are not an economical 
combination and arc avoided as much as possible. # Again, in 
the general absence of wheat elevators, Karachi, with a rainfall 
that seldom exceeds five inches, has great advantages over 
Bombay, where the monsoon rains arc heavy and the general 
humidity throughout the year much higher. The wheat await¬ 
ing shipment in Karachi can be stored at the docks in open sheds 
with very little risk of damage by raid.”+ 

• Review of Trade for India. 

t Handbook of Commercial Information for Indie, Second Edition, p. 155. 

(Concluded) 


INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION—HI* 


By Dr. Lanka Sukdaram 

(Scholar of the Hague Academy of Inter national Law; Collaborator of the 
League of Nation*; Member of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science) 

Thr British attitude was expounded by the late Lord (then Mr.) 
Balfour. He questioned the right of the Council* from a legal 
point of view, to intervene before the expiry of the three years of 
life of the Governing Body. This incident throws light upon the 
fact that even as against British opinion the Government of India, 
thereby ultimately meaning the India Office, was undaunted in 
the pursuit of a policy best suited for India. Lord Balfour, 
however, stressed tile special conditions of labour prevailing in 
India, and thus entitling her to special representation. 

Continuing the discussion, M. Bourgeois (France) declared that 
it would be difficult to fix criteria determining the industrial 
importance of a State. He submitted that the nonexistence of 
the League Council prior to the composition of the first Governing 
Body made it desirable that, under Article 393 of the Peace Treaty, 
experts should provide it with the necessary material before the 
next election took place. The Secretary-General, Sir Eric Drum¬ 
mond, then “ rcmindcri the Council that, under the Treaty of 
Versailles, India was entitled to ask the Council for an immediate 
decision. The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
on the other hand, had decided to proceed at once to a revision 
of the Constitution, in view" of the elections which would be held 
in 192a, In these circumstances, was it advisable for the Council 
to appoint a Committee of Experts, or to postpone its intervention 
to a moment when it would f>c confronted with a new situation 
and with perhaps an entirely different one?” On this question 
being adequately answered by M. Hymans (Belgi um ), M. Matsui 
(Japan) was asked to report and submit a draft resolution. This 
was on August 3,1922, at the sixth (private) sitting of the Council 
at San Sebastian. 

M. Matsui’s report was considered at the eighth sitting, f After 
reviewing the origin and previous history of the Indian claim, 
die Japanese representative observed: “The Council is fully 

* ^ second pare of this article appeared in the issue of April, 1932. 

■ Matsui** report forms Annex SB to the proems verba ux ; I hid. 
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conscious of the magnitude of India’s industrial output, die large 
number of her population engaged in industrial pursuits, the 
international importance of her overseas trade, and other cir^um- 
stances which might be urged in favour of her claim to he one 
of the eight States of chief industrial importance* But there are 
special and temporary circumstances which ma\e it inexpedient 
for the Council to pronounce any decision on the present occa¬ 
sion: 1 * He then proceeded to recount the technical objccuons 
mentioned earlier by M. I ittoni, and declared that the principles 
upon which the list was finally approved have never been formu¬ 
lated or communicated to the Council; and it seems impossible to 
revise the decision of the Labour Conference without a knowledge 
of the ground on which that decision was arrived at and of the 
exact interpretation which ought to be placed on the phrase 
* industrial importance.' 

Finally, the rapporteur submitted the following draft resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted by the Council: f “ The Council 
is of opinion that any ruling on this question which would involve 
a reconstruction of the governing of the International Labour 
Office should not take effect until the completion of the tenure of 
office of the present holders (which lasts until 192a), but that in 
the meantime the meaning attributed to the words ‘ industrial 
importance T should, without delay, be subjected to careful ex¬ 
amination, and the comparative weight to be attributed to such 
considerations—as, for example, the number of industrial or 
factory population in any country, the magnitude of its external 
trade and the character of its industrial organization—should be 
made the subject of common agreement. Only thus can any 
permanent security be obtained that the claims of India and of any 
other countries which may appeal under the terms of the Treaty 
will receive, on the occasion of future elections, the consideration 
which they deserve. The Secretary-General is, therefore, directed 
to study this question with the International Labour Office and 
to report to the Council in time for the matter to he discussed 
before the next election is held,” 

From the above narrative it is dear that the embarrassed 
decision of the League was based on purely technical grounds. 
The claim of India was recognized in principle, and apparently 
the Council lacked the courage to take a definite lead in this 
matter and thus rectify former irregular proceedings. But the 
India Office was uncompromising in its attitude, and was willing 
to spare no pains in taking up the matter to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations iisdf. On being communicated the San 

* The iJ&liGf arc mine. 

+ League Council, Vol. VUL, pp. 160-161, (LjQ.N* 

Archives.) 
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Sebastian resolution, the India Office obtained forthwith per¬ 
mission to take recourse to this step.* 

In Committee [I. of the I, Assembly the late Sir William Meyer 
raised the question of India’s claim. M. Lafontaine (Belgium), 
in his report to this Committee, discussing India's claim, took the 
ground that, as the question at issue was one for the decision of 
the Council, the Assembly has no locus standi , Sir William gave 
an exposition of the reasons for which India claimed that the 
Governing Body as constituted at Washington was not properly 
representative and that her appeal had not been adequately con¬ 
sidered by the Council, which had dealt with it only on technical 
grounds “indeed, he spoke of the San Sebastian resolution as 

savouring of technical pleading 1l *f-—and had refrained from giv¬ 
ing a decision on the merits of the case. He recognized that the 
Assembly, and consequently its Committee, could not override die 
Council,£ for which reason he did not propose to move a formal 
resolution in tile Assembly, but asked for consideration of the case 
on grounds of equity, and expressed the hope that from this point 
of view die result might be a suggestion to the Council that it 
should reconsider the matter and satisfy India, tidier by putting 
her in the place of Denmark as a substitute for the U*S*A, T or* 
preferably, by getting the Governing Body, which India regarded 
as i] legitimately constituted and discredited by the Washington 
Wte of censure, to resign office in time for a new body to be 
appointed for the Conference of 1921. 

None the the Committee passed the following resolution 1 
** In view of the terms of Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which reserves for the Council of the League of Nations the right 
to decide on any question as to which of the Members of the 
International Labour Organization of chief industrial importance 
should figure on the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organization, the Committee is of opinion that the Assembly of 

* Correspondence between the India Office and the ScaxtarvGcracraJ el 
the League of Nations during Scptcmbcr-October* ioao* Cf. I.LO. Official 
Bulletin, Voh IL P Nos. *5-16, pp. 2-4, 

h mu>t he noted here that the India Office, as yet unaware of the exact 
implications ol India’s membership of the League^ mentioned that it was 
necessary to bring the claim of " British India ,h before the Assembly. On 
the contrary, the League Secretariat always referred to Ji India ” in its replies 
to the India Office, ibid. 

As a result of this correspondence, India's claim became Item 30 on the 
Agenda* and was discussed in Committee II. of the L Assembly. 

_f Proceedings of the J. Assembly (plenary sessions), pp. 552-554. See also 
Report of Indian Delegation to i. Assembly, paras. 585^ pp, e^i8 . 

I Sir Wiltbm declared: H , + . the Assembly* however, was entitled to 
itiMte the Council to revise the decision, which did not take sufficiently into 
account the industrial and agricultural importance of India/ - Cf. Mixtaer 
of It. Committee of t. Assembly, Vol. 1., Ri 1M . 
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the League of Nations is not competent to deal with India’s 

17 1 3 i m 1,1 * 

Thus, again, the League authorities relied on technical justifica¬ 
tions, On this resolution, besides ventilating the matter once 
more in the Assembly itself when the Committee s report came 
before it. Sir William took the only course still open by stating 
that India would now have to consider the question or opposing 
the growing expenditure of the International Labour Organiza¬ 
tion and of asking for a reconsideration of the unjust position by 
which India is rated as a first-class Power for contribution to 
League expenses and denied this position when it came t0 3 J^y 
privileges such as representation on the Governing Body. He 
further regretted that, though provided for in paragraph 5 
Article IV. of the Covenant, the Council did not invite a repre¬ 
sentative of India to sit as its member at San Sebastian when the 
Indian claim was considered.+ 

In the general discussion and after Sir Ali Imam had spoken 
on behalf of India,* the Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, the British 
Delegate, and the author of the Draft Convention Creating a 
Permanent Organization for the Promotion of International 
Labour Legislation, which was approved with modifications by the 
Peace Conference, declared that " as one who was at Washington, 
and therefore involved in the strictures of Sir William Meyer, 

I want to say that so far as I am concerned, and as far as I know 
the mind of those at Washington, the claims of India were never 
considered on their merits at all .”5 But. he added, ‘ that was in 
consequence of India herself having refused to avail herself of 
the opportunity of taking part in the election." The debate was 
talked out for want of a morion. 

liven though the protest of the Indian Delegation did not 
succeed in this Assembly, much ground was cleared for the final 
settlement of the claim of India. 

In accordance with the San Sebastian resolution of the League 
Council, a Committee of Experts was appointed to enquire into 
this question. It consisted of M. Fontaine (France), Chairman, 
with MM. Inuzuka (Japan), Hodacz (Czechoslovakia), and 
Jouhaux (France) of the Governing Body, besides Professor Gini 
and Commends tore Anzilotti (both Italian) of the League Secre¬ 
tariat. On his appointment as a Judge of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, Commendatorc Anzilotti was replaced on 

* Minutes of tl. Committee of /. Assembly, Vel. I,, p, no. 
t I.L.O. Official Bulletin, Vol. II., No, 17, pp. 12-14. M* Joncico 
(Romailia) presented the report of Committee II. to 1 . Assembly at its 
twenty-fourth sitting on December ig, [920. See Proceedings of l. Assembly 
(plenary sessions), pp. 537-539. 
t I.L.O. Official Bulletin, Vol. II., No. 17, p, 14. 

\ Proceedings of I. Assembly (plenary sessions), pp. 554-555. 
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the Committee by Mr. Mackinnon Wood (British), the present 
Legal Adviser to the League Secretariat. 

1 his Committee held live sittings between April, 1921, and 
May, 1923. Professor Gini submitted a memorandum of his own, 
which was appended to the Committee’s report, and which 
raised a scientific controversy of a bewildering nature. But the 
Committee's report itself was conclusive, and finally paved the 
way for the decision of the Council. Without entering into an 
examination of the vast mass of the statistical material gathered 
by the Committee, I propose to examine this important report 
in its bearings on the claim of India.* 

The Committee opined that “ it should be first pointed out 
that whenever a new Governing Body is appointed the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, in fact and possibly in law, has to 
draw up, as it may think best, the list of cight Powers of chief 
industrial importance. But in view of the right of adjudication 
conferred on the Council of the League in ease of complaints, it 
is clear that the rulings of that Body will have a decisive influence 
on the future resolutions of the Conference.” The Committee 
attached great importance to Professor Gini’s memorandum, but 
preferred to make use of the criteria which the Organizing Com¬ 
mittee for the Washington Conference used in 1919, with the 
alteration of the criterion 11 total industrial population" into 

total wage-earning population.” But they desired to bring up 
the statistics to the post-War period. The Committee, however, 
recommended the employment of the indices of Professor Gini 
at a future date. In the Committee’s opinion, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Japan certainly belonged to the list 
of eight States of chief industrial importance. A less degree of 
certainty attached to Canada and Belgium in the first place, and 
then to India, Switzerland, and Sweden and, perhaps, Poland, 
in the second place. 

The report of this Committee and the confusing mass of 
statistics supplied in its appendices were brought before the 
Council at its twenty-first session in 1922. At this stage a telegram 
from the Government of India requested that an Indian repre¬ 
sentative should be allowed to sit on the Council with the right 
to vote when the question of the eight States of chief industrial 
importance was discussed by it, as provided for by Article IV. of 
the Covenant. Dr. van Hamel, Director of the Legal Section 
of the League Secretariat, observed that the Council, according 
to the procedure laid down, was the arbiter and that “ India 

• P or the report of this Committee the reader can conveniently refer to 
r 2 ^ e,a * bulletin, Vol. VI., pp, 546-558. He can also compare the 

LO.N. O (final journal. 3rd Year, No. 11, Part II., Appendices 418 and 
41N1. b, c, a, and e, where all the statistical tables are reproduced. Ibid; 
pp. 1319 -'387. 
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could not be both judge and party to the case.” Lord Balfour 
agreed that other States might press for such a right, but urged 
that a representative of India might be allowed to personally 
present the ease. M. Hymans (Belgium) objected that this might 
produce interminable discussion, while the SecretaryGeneral 
thought that the criteria gathered by the Committee of Experts 
“would enable the Council to take a final decision without diffi¬ 
culty." Finally, the Council “derided to inform the Indian 
Government that while, of course, it was ready to hear the Indian 
representative, it suggested, for the consideration of the Indian 
Government, that it might, in view of the nature of the subject, 
be preferable for a written statement to be submitted, as has been 
done by Poland.”* Viscount Ishii (Japan) was then appointed 
rapporteur, and presented two reports and a resolution, which 
were accepted by it after considerable discussion. 

In his first report, dated September 13, 1922,+ Viscount Ishii 
emphasized his belief that the Council could not advantageously 
take a narrow' view of its task and confine itself to adjudicating 
on the claims which could strictly be said to have been formally 
submitted to it, but was confronted with a general question as to 
which were the eight members of the International Labour Organ¬ 
ization of chief industrial importance. He pointed out that it was 
of legal importance d>at the League Council should decide the 
list before the Fourth International Labour Conference passed its 
verdict on the question. 

Reviewing the report of the Experts Committee, he said that 
“ no statistical procedure can be suggested which will give a 
solution with mathematical certitude.” The two alternate 
methods of the Committee “ were severely criticized by India.” 
According to Tables VIII, and VIII.* of Annexe 11 . to the 
report, the figures supplied by the International Labour Office 
gave India the eighth place in point of importance. The figure 
twenty million industrial workers submitted by the Government 
of India would place her as fourth. But according to Table X. of 
Annexe II. India would only get the tenth place. “ The ex¬ 
ceeding difficulty of obtaining indisputable and completely com¬ 
parable figures in this matter for the various countries is illus¬ 
trated by the two memoranda of the Polish and Indian Govern¬ 
ments.” For the twenty million industrial workers given by 
India, the International Labour Office only mentioned eight 
millions. Concluding, Viscount Ishii urged that the Council 
“ must recognize that it was impossible for us to obtain a solution 
of our problem by mathematical or strictly scientific methods. 

• First meeting (private) of the League Council, August 31, 193a. L.O.N. 
Official Journal, ^rd Year, No. n ± Part It*, p, n6o. 

t LL.O. Official Bulletin h VoL VI., pp + 532-587. 
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I do not suggest that we should approve cither of the methods 
proposed by the Committee as constituting a scientific solution 
or the figures supplied by the Labour Office as being perfectly 
accurate and comparable statistics/* White thanking the Com- 
mince for its work, he called attention to the question of future 
procedure, and his suggestion that an Indian representative might 
be given an oral hearing was accepted by die Council.* 

Lord Chelmsford then obtained permission to argue the case of 
India before the Council itself.f He proceeded to show that 
different criteria were used to suit the Council's needs whenever 
questions relating to India came before it. Thus, he pointed out, 
when it was a question of payment of her share towards the 
League’s expenses, India’s population was a large factor in proving 
her capacity to pay. But when it came to her industrial impor¬ 
tance the fact that the numbers engaged in non-agricuhural 
pursuits were relatively small was cited against her. 

Lord Chelmsford further declared that the Preamble to Part 
XIII. and Article 387 of the Peace Treaty postulated that the 
human dement should be the chief concern of the International 
Labour Organization, and therefore it was the human factor 
which must be of paramount importance in deciding what con¬ 
stituted a State of chief industrial importance. If population 
alone were to count, India's claim would be indisputable. But 
two objections to tills criterion were raised by the Committee in 
their report. They were the ratio of wage-earning population to 
the total population and the strength of the trade union organiza¬ 
tion in India. In both these respects India’s position was rela¬ 
tively modest. But the claim of the twenty million industrial 
workers in addition to the large number of wage-earning workers 
employed in agriculture in India must still remain decisive if 
the human factor was given the importance indicated by the 
Peace Treaty. As regards the rudimentary character of the 
Indian trade union movement, no mention of any such criterion 
was made in the Preamble to Part XIII, of the Peace Treaty. 
It was the duty of the International Labour Organization to 
perfect the industrial organization of India, and for this it was 
necessary that an Indian representative should be on the Govern¬ 
ing Body of the International Labour Office. 

His lordship then proceeded to apply to India all the tests 
adumbrated in the Committee’s report He declared that “ India 
is not afraid of being tested by any of these criteria." As regards 
mileage of railways, India appeared as third on the list of 

* Seventh meeting, September 13, tpii LO.N, Official journal, ibid., 
pp. 11&J-11S7. 

+ Speech by Viscount Chelmsford. See Report of Indian Delegation to 
111 . Autmbiy * Appendix V., pp. 115-117, 
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nations. As regards horse power, she was ninth. The third 
criterion of maritime tonnage was hardly a test of industrial 
importance. It was particularly commercial in character. But 
India had 141,000 maritime workers, who outnumbered those 
of any other State member of the International Labour Organiza¬ 
tion.' Lord Chelmsford then asked: Why not take trade as an 
indication of the industrial position? When it was 3 question 
of India’s capacity to pay, tne League itself included this norm 
in the tabic designed to settle India’s contribution. From the 
trade figures for"1913 India ranked fifth 1 from the figures for 
1919 she ranked third among the nations of the world. Surely 
this ought to be given due consideration! 

Concluding, this war-time Viceroy emphasized India’s enormous 
war contribution.* *1 here was no doubt that this oral statement 
produced a profound effect on the League Council. 

After Lord Chelmsford’s speech, the Governments of Switzer¬ 
land and Poland, which were the other two aspirants to a per¬ 
manent government seat on the Governing Body, were asked 
to present the case of their respective countries.'!’ It is of particular 
interest to note here that foreign States were firmly convinced 
of the legitimate claim of India. For instance, M. Askenazy 
(Poland), in his observations respecting the Polish demand, re¬ 
marked : " Canada must certainly be recognized as the State of 
‘ chief industrial importance ’ in the American Continent, since 
the United States must be left out of account for the present. 
In Asia the country which must be recognized as entitled to a 
similar position is India. To summarize the situation, I con¬ 
sider that India must be on the Governing Body, but her place 
is absolutely assured and guaranteed. If her place is not the 
eighth, it is ninth.” Curiously enough, the Polish representative 
further urged that “the representation of Poland is equally or 
even more necessary, but if Poland docs not obtain the eighth 
place, she has no guarantee of obtaining any other place. For 
tills reason she has the first right to obtain the eighth 

At its thirteenth meeting (private) on September 22, 1922, 
Lord Balfour returned to the charge on the political implications 
of India’s claim. He declared: 5 “If it had been a political 
discussion, the point raised by M. Hanotaux (France) concerning 
the preponderating influence of the British Empire would have 
been extremely important, hut this was not a political question 

* 1 have reproduced this pari of Lord Chelmsford'S speech in another 
place. C/, L.O.N. Officii Journal, ibid., pp, 1184-1187. 
t Ibid., pp. 1191-1193, . , , 

t The Swiss representative (M, Matin) stressed the necessity tor the main¬ 
tenance of the itiitns quo, since it allows his country to retain her seat on 
the Croverning Body. L-O.N. Official Journal, ibid., pp, 

4 Ibid,, pp. 1198-1 wo. 
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in any sense. Il was an industrial question, and there was no 
more connection between Great Britain and India in commerce 
than between Great Britain and any other country. . , , It was 
surely important that in her labour organization India should 
be brought as far as possible into line with Western ideas." He 
then mentioned the following points as proving the ease of 
India: it was important that India should be brought into line 
w r idi the West in the matter of her industrial organization; she 
had a place in one of the two alternative lists of the eight States of 
chief industrial importance which were prepared by the Experts 
Committee; she would have appeared much higher in the list 
if the human clement had received the consideration which was 
its due; in the light of pure common sense India’s claim was 
predominant. 

After this statement, the success of India's claim was readily 
recognized. In his second report of September 30,192Z,* Viscount 
Ishti first recognized Germany, Belgium, Canada, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan as indisputably belonging to the list 
of eight States of chief industrial importance. For the eighth 
place, he observed, “ the statistical indications were, therefore, in 
favour of India." Concluding, he said: "We have, therefore, 
considered the question not merely in the light of the available 
statistics, but also in the light of the various general arguments 
which can be urged in favour of different countries, and wc have 
decided that, as far as we can judge, India has die best claim 
10 the remaining place on our list.” As for Poland, the rapporteur 
remarked that the Council were “ bound to take our decision 
on the facts before us without entering into questions of industrial 
potentiality. 1 ’ 

On this the Council passed the following resolution - !": " The 
Council . . , decides that the eight members of the International 
Labour Organization which are of chief industrial importance 
are at present, in the French alphabetical order of names, 
Germany, Belgium. Canada, France, Great Britain, India, Italy, 
and Japan. In accordance with the resolution adopted by the 
Council at San Sebastian on August 5, J920, the present decision 
is given for the purpose of the reconstitution of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, which is to be effected 
by the fourth Genera] Conference of the International Labour 
Organization, and the decision is not intended to affect the 
composition of the Governing Body as constituted by the first 
Conference at Washington,” 

Prior to this resolution, the Fourth Session of the International 

• L.O.N fournal. ibid., pp. 1395-1337. Cf. abo I.L.O. Offend 

Bulletin. Vot. V(, pp. 587 591. 

+ L.O.N, Off did Journal, ibid., p. 1206. 
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Labour Conference in June, 1922, at Geneva considered, inter 
alia, the question of the reform of the constitution of the Govern* 
ing Body. The questionnaire circulated on this item of the 
agenda dealt with, in a summary manner, the antecedents which 
led to the protest of India and to the inadequacy of the repre¬ 
sentation of non-European States.* Before the League Council’s 
decision was available, the Conference resolved to increase the 
number of seats on the Governing Body from twenty-four 10 
thirty-two, thus making its composition as widely representative 
as possible.f India took her scat on the Governing Body at its 
sixteenth session on October 30, 1922. Sir Louis Kershaw, who, 
with Sir Atul Chatterjee, played an important part in the regula¬ 
tion of the relations of India with the International Labour 
Organization, was our first representative^ 

Since this incident was closed in accordance with the legitimate 
right and ardent wish of India, Sir Atul Chatterjee played an 
important part in the International Labour Organization, and 
was unanimously elected President of the 1927 Conference. 
Even now the position of India is far from being completely satis¬ 
factory. The Indian claim for another seat on the Governing 
Body in the Employers' Group is still to be settled. But thanks 
largely to the work of Mr. David S. Erulkar, President of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in London, and the cooperation 
of the South African and Japanese Employers’ representatives, 
India has secured substitute membership of the Employers’ 
Group- The importance of this achievement cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. Besides India’s specific claim, die question of the 
adequate representation of non-European employers’ interests is 
thus still to be satisfactorily solved- It is to be expected that 
further reorganization of the Governing Body would lead to this 
result and thus con tribute to the growing international character 
of the International Labour Organization. 

* t T.O Official Bulletin, VoL VI., pp. 15-21. 

f Ibid., PP . 451-457. 

J Ibid., p. 544. 
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THE NETHERLANDS INDIES AND THE 
WORLD CRISIS 


By Th- Ltgthart 

(Lace Managing-Director d the Central Bank of the Netherlands Indies) 

The harmony and happiness of man 

Yield id the wealth of nations; due which lifts 

His nature to the heaven oi its prick 

Is bartered for the poison of his soulp 

The weight that drags to earth his towering hopes { 

Blighting all prospect but of selfish gain. 

Withering all passion but of slavish fear. 

Extinguishing all tree and generous love 
Of enterprise and daring. 

Shelley, 

A crisis may be regarded as a cure which society must undergo 
for an illness which has manifested itself in the form of erratically 
developing production, of partial over-production, or of wild 
speculation. It constitutes an interval of breakdown, in which 
toe world steps back to a safe basis for reconstruction from which 
it can once more soar to greater prosperity. It recalls the old 
but cvcr-new story of the tower of Babel, and we realize that we 
wanted to achieve too much in too short a time. In recklessly 
striving upward, we have neglected the foundations of our struc¬ 
ture and have to take our punishment, which consists in a debacle. 
That punishment is a mild one, and we can bear it if we take it 
like men and do not try to shirk it by twisting in tortuous ways, 
which will only force us in the direction of confusion. 

Unfortunately, it looks as if society were seized with despair. 
Nowhere do we see the standpoint adopted that the crisis is a 
necessity which must be allowed to perform its healing work. 
People try to avoid swallowing the disagreeable medicine. As a 
result, confusion increases, whilst the disease threatens to become 
chronic. 

It is evident that under these circumstances the conviction 
is gaining ground that Europe cannot maintain any longer its 
attitude of torpid hopelessness. There is still time to give an 
impetus to recovery by energetic, united co-operation. 

In the Netherlands East Indies there still are various primitive 
forms of production. There arc races which live by hunting, 
fishing, and collecting food products in the woods, Although 
barter is known among them, it is limited to a small community. 
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Sometimes payment is made in kind; sometimes circulation 
mediums are used which still have little in common with money. 
The Papuans, for example, use shells as circulation medium. 
The object of the barter is to provide the needs of every-day life; 
the striving after greater prosperity than is enjoyed in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood is still confined within narrow limits. 

More advanced races engage in agriculture and cattle-breeding. 
These generally form self-supporting communities, so that trade 
with members of other communities is unnecessary and therefore 
not customary. Production is as much as possible adapted to re¬ 
quirements, and these are few. Should too much be produced, 
the surplus may be formed into a reserve for hard times. In such 
a village, foodstuffs arc produced in fields cultivated in common, 
fruit is grown in the compounds, articles of clothing arc woven 
in the kampong, etc. Barter exists, but there is no trade, for the 
motive of profit is absent. Barter takes place in order to supply 
in common the needs of every day and not for the sake of profit 
or greater prosperity. 

In the primitive economic unit which the village constitutes, 
the spectre of unemployment which haunts Western society is 
impossible, because general distribution of labour and barter of 
goods do not exist. ~ The population tills the ground and tends 
the cattle in common, no matter whether they arc common or 
private property, whilst everyone produces according to need. 
People consume what they have produced. When the crops arc 
poor, they consume less; when they are good, they live in abund¬ 
ance; whilst in some cases a surplus may even be looked for. 
The standard of living is low and the composition of the small 
economic units does not lead to increased demand. If the popu¬ 
lation increases, a number leave the village, reclaim a tract of 
virgin forest in the vicinity, and thus prevent a decline in the 
standard of living in the original economic unit. 

In such a unit, however, there are necessities which may be 
supplied, and, in fact, axe sometimes supplied, by inhabitants who 
do not till the soil. These may, for example, be makers of tools, 
who supply the inhabitants of the kampong with spades, ploughs, 
etc., anti who exchange their products for food. It may be 
assumed that they possess a greater aptitude for such work than 
the other inhabitants and that for this reason there lies a certain 
advantage in their specializing. If, now, such a man produces too 
many tools, so that over-production arises, he will discover this 
practically at once from tne drop in his sales and will automatic¬ 
ally reduce his production. If, for some reason or other, sales 
came to a total standstill, for example because the rate of ex¬ 
change of foodstuffs has changed to his disadvantage, a state of 
things which might arise from a lack of the necessary surplus, the 
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idea of unemployment would present itself to him, because he 
could not dispose of his products, and he would have to stop 
producing* in this case there is a simple way out of the difficulty* 
He resumes the cultivation of the soil in order 10 supply his own 
needs* This will mean for him a lower standard of living, per¬ 
haps not so much materially as ideally, because his chosen trade 
appealed to him more. Suppose, further, that the distribution 
of labour had gone further and that several agrarians had taken 
to a trade, the return to farming would become more difficult 
and would lead to a lowering of the standard of living of the 
whole community, ft might even become necessary for part of 
the population to leave the village, and this would result for 
them in a temporary lowering or the standard of living, until, 
in a more distant future, the reclaimed forest yielded sufficient 
crops* 

In such a highly primitive society, where only extremely simple 
needs have to be satisfied, it is immediately noticed when pro¬ 
duction goes wrong, and, as a result, disproportion arises in the 
production of the various crops. This causes no serious, disagree¬ 
able shock for the community, because the evil, being immediately 
realized, may be combated without delay in the very simple 
manner indicated in the example that has been given. The fact 
should be borne in mind, however, that in such a primitive com¬ 
munity any disproportion in production which arises signifies in 
any case a temporary lowering of the standard of living for the 
whole or part of the population. In speaking of such a slight 
shock one could scarcely call it a crisis. In those economic units 
a crisis can only arise if production lags behind requirements. 
Then impoverishment supervenes, whilst a famine is not out of 
the question. Colonial society, however, usually prevents such 
contingencies, and as soon as a famine threatens assistance arrives 
from outside. 

This description of such a simple, peaceful village life may 
sound alluring, especially when developed capitalistic society is 
struggling with the most serious crisis ever experienced in his¬ 
tory, but—that quiet, idyllic life proves on closer inspection to 
be icss attractive. The population can meet only the most primi¬ 
tive requirements of existence; all luxury is wanting, and as soon 
as any adversity supervenes, either by a scries of crop failures or 
by a disproportionate growth of the population, poverty is un¬ 
avoidable. In fact, the Western worker, even the unemployed 
forced to live on his dole, would regard the standard of living 
of the inhabitants of the kampong as far below his own and 
regard it as downright misery. 

It is, therefore, in no wise a social disadvantage that the village 
as a complete economic unit is becoming scarcer, even if, as a 
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result, the inhabitants of the kampong also come in contact with 
the evils which now and then obscure our economic life. 
One cannot regret that the custom of barter has gradually ex¬ 
tended to barter with extraneous communities. For a long time 
past it has here and there been customary for certain desas 
to reciprocally exchange goods, and in this way more extensive 
units were created, for example, of Eve desas which together 
promoted their common interests. Not only did they unite in 
order to meet dangers threatening from outside, but they also 
went to market together, each desa having one of the Jive days 
of the Javanese week for its market day. On those more exten¬ 
sive markets traders from the surrounding districts made their 
appearance, and products were exchanged for goods from else¬ 
where. The villages as economic units thereby became parts of 
a more extensive intercourse. Their own woven fabrics were 
replaced by cheaper goods, which came from distant countries 
and which they could pay for in products of their own soil, to 
obtain which was less trouble than the weaving of their own 
textiles. Wherever barter was started it developed automatically, 
for con tact with the outside world created fresh needs. 

In many districts there now exist important pasars (markets) 
where the natives take their wares for sale and where payment is 
made in money. Money has thus made its appearance in many 
village communities, and the village as an economic unit, with 
its interchange of products, is slowly opening its doors to develop¬ 
ing monetary intercourse. 

In tropical colonial society the communities are found in various 
stages of development. According as Western society, which 
guides the development of the East, penetrated further, the old 
grooves were abandoned and monetary intercourse has become 
more brisk. Production is no longer based only on the require¬ 
ments of the community, but also partly on the manufacture of 
marketable goods. In certain districts production already consists 
chiefly of commercial crops, whilst that of food crops has become 
of secondary importance. 

Wherever the Western system of cultivation has penetrated die 
nsition has fundamentally changed, as in these districts not only 
products, but also services, arc exchanged for money. The popu- 
ation has become more or less dependent on the wages in money 
which it receives for services rendered, and, as a result, its interests 
arc interwoven with those of the great agricultural enterprises 
which arc carried on with Western capital and under Western 
management. In those districts intercourse is practically always 
on a monetary basis. The people share in the vicissitudes of the 
guiding capitalistic society run on Western lines. 

The development from barter of products to payments in 
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money proceeds irregularly; that is to say, one may find two 
dcsas lying together, one of which is in an advanced stage of 
development, whilst the other is still little more than an economic 
unit. The one then subsists chiefly on wages in money earned 
on Western plantations, on the production of commercial crops 
and on trade, whilst the other still chiefly applies itself to the 
production of food crops for home consumption. Even in the 
island of java, by far the most developed, striking differences 
arc met with. One finds there desas bordering on each other, 
one of which has almost entirely adopted monetary intercourse, 
whilst the other has only taken the first few steps in that direction. 

There exist in the Arehipcjago, side by side with districts 
which still adhere to primitive conditions, others where the popu¬ 
lation practically exclusively applies itself to the growing of crops 
for export, so that it is dependent on die proceeds from such 
crops, for example, rubber, tea, coffee, etc. 

Western colonial communities, which have to absorb all those 
products in order to export them to the areas of consumption, 
stand in close contact with Western communities elsewhere. 
Events in Europe and America are immediately reflected in the 
tropical colonial areas. These share in the economic fluctuations, 
the changes in prices, and die crises of the West. 

'rile waves of this latest crisis have broken in full force over 
the capitalistic colonial upper stratum, whence they penetrated 
to the indigenous stratum, in which they gradually lost their force 
according as they approached the less developed desas. Those dis¬ 
tricts, therefore, which were in dose contact with Western inter¬ 
course were much affected, whilst the complete economic unit 
and the primitive social units were unaware of the commotion. 
Between those two lie the social forms which, according to their 
development, arc more or less seriously affected. 

This fact explains the divergency in the reports concerning the 
influence of the crisis on indigenous communities. Whilst one 
report states that serious impoverishment has resulted from die 
depression, others declare that it leaves them practically un¬ 
touched. 

In the study of the influence of the falling prices on the agrarian 
products in the tropics and of the influence of agrarian production 
on the course of the prices, the characteristic continuation of the 
economic curves in tropical society should be duly considered. 
The same applies to the study of me question of unemployment 
caused by the crisis. 

In the more developed communities the population has more 
or less outgrown the idea of production for home consumption. 
1 here, in the event of over-prmJuction or of a reduced opportunity 
of employment in some enterprise, the return to the farm is not so 
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easy as in primitive society. There unemployment, more or less 
serious, wifi make its appearance, according to how far the people 
arc removed from agricultural work. In those communities 
the standard of living has risen far above that of the primitive 
economic units and, as a result, it will be much more difficult to 
lower that standard. 

If marketing difficulties have led to unemployment or reduced 
incomes, the producers who are connected with the economic 
position of the world at large will not so easily discover the reason 
when they meet with reverses. They will, therefore, not be able 
to reacton the symptoms as quickly as is possible in the primitive 
village economic unit. Unemployment becomes more serious 
and more difficult to deal with wherever the process of pro¬ 
duction is more complicated and more difficult to bring into har¬ 
mony with social requirements. Unemployment as a serious 
social evil is a symptom of the capitalistic production method, and 
a cure will only be possible if by further development of the 
science of economics, and by the practice of the tenets evolved by 
that science, it will become possible to control production and to 
lead it into the right channels, as can now only be done in a 
primitive, undeveloped, poor society. 

In colonial society serious unemployment will only occur in 
those places where the capitalistic method of production has estab¬ 
lished firm contact with the general economic position of the 
world. This evil will be alleviated by the absence of various 
remedial factors which exist in the organization of Western 
society. Colonial society can still react elastically to economic 
laws whose force in Western society is diminished by social in¬ 
fluences. 

The opposition to adapting the standard of living and wages 
to die changed economic conditions is, as a rule, less serious in a 
tropical colonial area than in Western countries, and one is sooner 
inclined to adapt production to social requirements. This applies 
more especially to the plantations conducted on an extensive 
capitalistic basis and which may, comparatively speaking, be con¬ 
verted without perceptible shocks into other plantations. In this 
way there is cooperation in striving after Ehc chief aim of econo¬ 
mic life, which has been disregarded in this period of crisis, viz., 
the production of services and goods in the right proportions. 

The Netherlands Indies, as part of die world’s economic system, 
are young and in the first stage of development. As a result, they 
are obliged to buy many services and gcods, which they can pay 
for exclusively in products of the soil. An important export in¬ 
dustry of manufactured goods does not yet exist. The products 
in which foreign countries are interested are supplied by agri¬ 
culture and mining. In the last 50 years considerable capital has 
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been invested in these rich tropical regions. That capital partly 
finds recompense in profits., partly in meed interest, so that annu¬ 
ally a surplus must be available in the trade balance for redemp¬ 
tion, interest, imports, and the payment of services. As in the 
ease of all young countries a pronounced export balance is neces¬ 
sary. It is therefore a bad sign that as a result of the crisis die 
export balance has dropped to a considerable extent, and it is a 
cause for serious alarm that no change for the better is yet 
noticeable. The position is reflected in the following figures, 
expressed in millions of guilders: 



Imports^ 

Exports, 

Balance, 

1923 ... 

646 

1,386 

740 

1924 ... 

TOO 

*>554 

854 

W 5 . 

... % 

1,812 

967 

1936 . 

901 

i *593 

692 

1927 ... 

... 906 

*>653 

747 

1928 . 

... 1,008 

1,588 

580 

1929 ... 

... 1,113 

M 54 

341 

1930 . 

... 889 

1,167 

278 

m* .. 

... 551 

836 

285 

Jan. to Feb., 1931 

99,2 

169,2 

70 

Jan. to Feb., 1932 

72.1 

107,6 

35.5 


It is a remarkable fact that though imports continued to in¬ 
crease till 1929 exports reached the maximum figure in 1925, after 
which date, under die influence of the falling prices of raw 
materials and agricultural produce, there was a set-back. This 
symptom proves that the crisis already announced itself in 1925 
in the prices of those articles which are of such great importance 
to the Netherlands Indies, As a matter of fact, it was predicted 
by prominent industrial leaders. The man in the street, however, 
did not reckon with the approaching change in the economic 
position and proceeded as if he believed in the shout of victory 
of the Americans: “Never again a depression I'* As soon as 
it was seen, however, that changing circumstances had to he 
reckoned with, people endeavoured to adapt themselves to this 
change, and a period of strenuous retrenchment—and thus of 
reduced imports—set in. The East Indian society proved itself able 
to respond with far greater elasticity to the lower standard of 
living than that of Europe, and practically everyone adapted him¬ 
self to the crisis without difficulty- Wages and salaries were re¬ 
duced, retrenchment was introduced, expenditure restricted—in a 
word, people did what was necessary to preserve the mechanism 
of production. By restrictions today people prepared for a revival 
in the future- 
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More they could not do, and whatever efforts were made to 
increase the export balance were of no avail, for reduced expendi¬ 
ture was neutralized by diminishing proceeds from produce. The 
principal export products of the Netherlands Indies, indeed, were 
seriously affected by the crisis, and it became dear that in the 
business life of this young country differentiation has in no wise 
been sufficiently carried through. The following figures illustrate 
the position: 


1929, Export 
Value in 
i.Qm Glds. 

Sugar. 306.957 

Rubber ... 137,302 

Pec roteum pro¬ 
ducts ... 178,967 

Copra... 974602 

Tea ... S 6 p 07 t 

Tobacco ■■■ 8j 3 2oi 

Ttn and cm ore 79^70 

CpElae — 69,520 

Pepper ... 


Percentage 


of Total 

Value in 

Export. 

1,000 Gldi. 

24-27 

243,670 

16-44 

17 J .795 

12-40 

183,862 

6-76 

73 - 7®3 

F 9 6 

*g» 53 ° 

577 

58,648 

549 

57,900 

4-82 

35.665 

835 

39 - 9*5 


PcTttntiSpr 1931. 

of Total Value m 
Export. t F ooo Olds* 
21.24 134 * 7*9 

14-94 8j <574 

1589 M* 7 « 

6-38 48.513 

6-ot 59-974 

5-07 £8,001 

501 37,839 

308 23,996 

345 * 9 - 75 ° 


Most prices arc still moving in a downward direction, so that 
there is danger of the figures for 1932 being still more un¬ 
favourable. 

It is obvious that impoverishment in the Netherlands Indies is 
becoming alarming, although the majority of the Western enter¬ 
prises have thus far been able to fall bade on the reserves which 
were formed in better times. Nevertheless, a number of estates 
had to be closed, which caused increasing unemployment, whilst 
practically all estates had to retrench and to reduce their activities. 
The decreasing production caused a growing depression in all 
spheres of business dependent on production, suen as trade, in¬ 
surance, brokerage, shipping, banking, etc. 

What can be done to bring about improvement? The cost of 
production has already been reduced to the lowest possible level, 
whilst the basic prices of the products have dropped to an un¬ 
precedented low level. All this has no effect as long as the world 
market prices are still tower, but there is reason to hope that a 
slight rise may bring considerable relief. As a general rule people 
arc fully prepared immediately to reap the benefit of any change 
in the present position of extreme depression. 

Nevertheless, there arc ominous clouds. The principal product 
of the Netherlands Indies is sugar, and the trade in that article 
has more than any other been paralyzed by the general conditions 
which prevail in most countries of the world. It is true that Java 
sugar has the lowest cost of production, thanks to years of scienti¬ 
fic^ research. On the advice of their experimental stations, Java 
planters have succeeded in increasing the sugar production per 
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hectare to a maximum, so that the total output has increased year 
by Vfar without any considerable extension of the planted area. 
Twelve years ago the production was about 100 quintals per 
hectare, and^ this quantity has since then been increased by go 
per cent* This brilliant success of science and practice should 
have made of the sugar industry a vigorous and profitable busi¬ 
ness. Instead of that, however, most markets arc closed to the 

cheap ' product, and the peoples are compelled to consume very 
dear sugar, produced within the country, behind high tariff walls* 
As 3 result, Java is compelled to reduce its cultivated area to about 
50 per cent, of the normal. This naturally constitutes a great 
loss to the Netherlands Indies. Does not, however, such unreason¬ 
able waste of capital mean a loss to society as a whole ? Docs not 
the crushing of the cheap producers mean a loss for which the 
whole world will suffer? 

For the present there is little chance of Great Britain and 
America abandoning preferential duties and the protection of their 
own sugar; or of Germany, France, and a number of other 
countries demolishing their prohibitive tariff walls. As long 
as die peoples of those countries continue to prefer their own 
sugar to the article from elsewhere, regardless of price, the Nether¬ 
lands Indies will not be able fully to develop their sugar industry. 
The impoverishment thus created signifies a decrease in imports 
of automobiles, for example, from America, of textiles from Lan¬ 
cashire, of machinery from England and Germany, etc. 

Rubber is not beset by such abnormal difficulties. This article 
has become the victim of a too rapid increase of production and a 
sudden drop in consumption, owing to the crisis and the pre¬ 
vailing depression. Prices have dropped below the cost price anti 
all enterprises work at a loss. The native producers can also not 
continue to work on the present price-basis, so that the near future 
must necessarily bring a material drop in the exports. In all 
probability the weakest enterprises— t.e., those containing the 
poorest trees—will be forced to close down, which would mean 
a hculthv pruning. Those enterprises which have been developed 
from selected plants have the best chance of weathering the crisis, 
because they can produce at the lowest cost. The result, there¬ 
fore, will be that when the crisis is over the mechanism of produc¬ 
tion as a whole will have improved, bv which the whole world 
may benefit, because it will become possible to fix a lower price 
standard, provided no efforts be made to support weak producers 
by preferential duties or other such means. 

] ca is placed somewhat at a disadvantage by preferential duties 
levied by Great Britain for the benefit of British Indian tea. Such 
a position also existed in former times, but then the Netherlands 
Indies suffered no disadvantage, because the result of the protcc- 
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tion was only an uneconomic shifting of markets. British tea 
was directed towards the markets where it enjoyed preference, 
leaving other markets free to the Netherlands Indies tea. 

Preferential duties, however, arc contagious. In Holland, in¬ 
deed, an inclination is also developing to resort to a tariff pliey. 
The chief object here is to protect exports from Holland to the 
Netherlands Indies and to introduce preferential duties, such as 
existed before 1870. At the same time, the Netherlands Indies 
products would be given preferential duties in Holland. Doubt¬ 
less such a pliey, which is growing steadily more popular, would 
benefit certain branches of business, ft would, however, make 
living dearer both in Holland and in die Netherlands Indies and 
have the disadvantage inherent in protection. It is to be hoped 
that the Government will not allow itself to be carried away by 
the protectionist current. The Netherlands Indies have grown 
great by die open-door pliey. Holland has flourished by free 
trade. May this never lx forgotten S 

Considering the deplorable circumstances, the position of the 
native population is not unfavourable. There is sufficient food, 
and that rood is cheap. Employment, however, is decreasing, the 
demand for export products is limited and prices are unremunera- 
tivc, so that there is a shortage of money. This compels the 
natives in many districts to return to the barter of products and 
to the village as an economic unit. This is a step backwards on 
the road to development. The Government has for years been 
endeavouring to establish monetary intercourse and to cause food 
crops to be partly replaced by commercial crops. It was hoped 
in this way to raise native society to greater prosperity and devel¬ 
opment. The contact with world trade gave the native a broad 
view of the world position and necessitated sharper observation, 
a school education, and a strengthening of the sense of responsi¬ 
bility, Besides, the production of marketable products yielded 
proceeds which rendered possible a fuller existence. 

Propaganda for the production of copra, kapoc, pepper, coffee, 
tea, rubber, etc., met with considerable success, and the popula¬ 
tion developed a standard of living such as it could not have 
achieved in the earlier primitive society. 

Now a set-back is inevitable, and it will be difficult to make 
up later for the loss of ground that has been suffered. 

Unemployment is not a serious evil to natives, for the villages 
absorb without great difficulty those who have left the plantations. 
Native society proves to be possessed of great elasticity and this 
prevents much misery. Nevertheless, general impoverishment 
has become a fact, even if, generally speaking, it does not go so 
far as actual want. 

The Europeans unemployed in the tropics arc more seriously 
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affected, inasmuch as Western society responds less elastically 
to the 4:flanges which arc taking place. For them there is no 
place where they can find a refuge. They arc entrusted to public 
chanty, which, in fact, acquits itself honourably of the task. The 
great problem is how those thus deprived of employment can 
again [jo provided widi work, because it cannot be expected that 
in the near future the numbers now doomed to idleness will again 
find employment. Many enterprises will not be reopened, others 
will for years to conic have to practise strict economy, whilst in 
the first years following this crisis there will be little inclination 
to reclaim new land. A number of unemployed have been sent 
back to Europe, whilst for those who have remained a way out 
of the impasse will have to be found sooner or later. 

■ 35 a w ^olc has lost much of its purchasing power, and 

it W]J! he many years before the Netherlands Indies have regained 
their old importance as a market for the industrial countries. 
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THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE ARAB LANGUAGES IN 
MODERN EGYPTIAN LITERATURE* 

By Mahmoud Teymour 

At tile present time, when a new Arab literature is beginning 
to develop, it may be useful to consider what are the obstacles 
which arc hindering its growth, for the present generation has 
the f ad e of surmounting them. The conflict between the ancient 
and modern Languages is sometimes waged in the open and at 
other times it remains latent, according to the country in which 
it is taking place. The problem can be stated in a few words: 
Will the classical written Arab language, or the modern spoken 
language, which is only put into writing occasionally, carry the 
day? Can the two languages exist side by side without pre¬ 
judicing the development of the literature and education of 
Islamic" peoples, or would it be better to create a third language 
as a compromise between the ancient and the modern by com¬ 
bining the advantages and avoiding the drawbacks of both? 

It is well known that the Arabs in Africa, Asia, and America 
possess a common classical language, which is used for reading 
and writing, but that in consequence of the disruption of the 
Islamic Empire they have been split up ethnographically and 
politically. They now speak different national languages which 
are new, though admittedly based on the classical model. Ehcsc 
have been altered by the introduction of foreign idioms and of 
modern expressions. The question at issue is whether they 
should in future be confined to the spoken word or whether they 
should become rivals of the classical. The advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of the classical and modern languages will now be 
examined. 

Egyptian literature may be divided into the pre- and post-war 
periods. Before the war the literature was practically all Islamic, 
the spirit and culture of Islam was preponderant. Egypt was 
then taken as forming part of the Ottoman Empire. Arab cul¬ 
ture was the only source of inspiration. People spoke of nation¬ 
alism, but they meant Islamic nationalism. Tile real Egyptian 
nationalism only came to the surface after the war. It has since 
developed to such an extent that it is now one of the principal 
factors of the Egypt of today. Egyptian literature followed this 

* A paper read before the Eighteenth Congress of Orientalists, Leyden, 
*? 3 l - 
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movement, participated in its development and,, aficr having 
been so long Islamic, identified itself definitely with Egypt, whose 
writers now - talk of the Egyptian souk customs, literature, and 
language. 

1 his political movement includes in its programme .1 demand 
for an Egyptian language and literature. The classical lan¬ 
guage is being subjected to much criticism. In what does this 
criticism consist? It is directed chiefly against the grammar. 
To make the final letters in die words mute in pronunciation 
is another suggestion. As one would-be reformer puts it* wc 
study in order to read correctly, we do not read in order to 
study. Others go so far as to declare that they can express 
themselves more fluently in a foreign language in spite of all 
their efforts to master Arabic. In short, the general though not 
unanimous opinion is that wc must remodel our Arab language 
and take great pains to regenerate it and make it more flexible. 
They omit the great draw back of Arabic: that it is not a spoken, 
hut a written language* Another argument advanced is that 
Arabic was all very well in the old days, when the Arabs were all 
united, but that it can no longer express the soul and life of so 
many nations that had once formed part of the old Arab Empire. 
Every one of these nations now lead a separate existence with 
its own customs and institutions. Their civilizations are on 
different levels and their customs are quite distinct. This 
criticism derives force from the fact that the projects of recon¬ 
stituting the Islamic Empire have been abandoned, and that 
Egypt, Iraq, and Arabia now think only in the terms of their 
individual independence. It would appear, therefore, that there 
is a combined front against the classical Arabic, and that its 
defeat is a foregone conclusion. This is far from being the case, 
although it will not come out of the conflict unscathed* As 
long as there is Islam the old Arab language will remain* For 
is not a knowledge of that beautiful language obligatory in order 
to understand the sacred Koran and appreciate its rhetoric and 
profound teaching? The Koran is rightly considered a master¬ 
piece and a miracle of the Arab language, and will always remain 
so. It is also our duty, as descendants of the Arabs who have 
handed down to us these treasures, to exert ourselves in defence 
of their language, which will always remain the surest and 
strongest bond of union between all Arab countries. In short, 
we do not desire to break the Jink which unites us to our brother 
Arabs in the moral and intellectual sphere. More especially is 
it in the interest of Egypt, who is in the van and whose ambition 
it is to continue to hold the torch, to resist any movement directed 
against that ancient and classical language, since it would at the 
same time lessen her prestige in the eyes of the Arab world. 
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Modern Egyptian Literature 

The modern language has been subjected to many different 
influences since the Arab conquest* It is a popular language in 
flic sense that it is in daily use and growth, and that it is flexible 
and easily adapts itself to our daily needs. There are many 
words and expressions which are foreign to the classical lan¬ 
guage, and, although it is derived from that language, it has 
gradually become a complete and self-sufficient vehicle of ex¬ 
pression. It has its own grammar and alphabet. Its grammar 
is incomplete. Its alphabet has less letters than the classical lan¬ 
guage, but it is more practical. 1 he letters it does without are 
those which are not pronounced in the spoken language and 
which for that reason are rightly considered to be archaic and 
superfluous. The Minister of State and the workman, the edu¬ 
cated and the uninstructed alike use it. Why, then, do so many 
people describe it as a dialect, a common language of Uttle sig¬ 
nificance or importance? Is it not in daily use? Its vocabulary 
is very rich: all the words in daily use are to be found therein, 
for there is no need to await the sanction of any academy or to 
ask the advice of any philologists. Words that are used in daily 
intercourse arc accepted, the rest are rejected as being an encum¬ 
brance, Every word and phrase is given the Egyptian accent 
and form. The language is thus nationalized. The language 
is a natural one formed to suit the daily needs, constantly renewed 
by the exigencies of modern life, discoveries, and inventions. 
It develops and progresses, and the only thing that is needed 
is a little order. 

The question is whether this language can be written. In 
this connection one need but recall the popular poetry of 
“Zagal." The existence of popular novels cannot be denied, 
even though they may not have great literary merit. At the 
theatre there are vaudeville performances, musical comedies, and 
plays written in the popular language. Even the newspapers 
accept articles which contain words and expressions in the tongue 
of the people. Literary writers are also beginning to give a 
proper place to a language which everyone speaks and which, 
therefore, everybody can easily understand. It cannot any longer 
be denied that, although there may be some defects which leave 
it imperfect, the new language has a rightful place even when it 
is written. 

It is undeniable that this language is still in its rough state. 
But in time these defects will be overcome, and it will become 
more suitable for being committed to writing. But at present 
anyone who writes the modern language is confronted by serious 
difficulties, for the reason that rules are lacking that might keep 
him along the straight path through the rhetorical jungle. On 
the other" hand, books written in Syrian have been published; 
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there arc not many, but they serve to prove that Arab countries 
can create their own literature and national language. This is 
sufficient answer to those critics who wish to stem the progress 
of the movement. It may be true that it is only a dialect of the 
people* but there arc numerous examples in European countries 
of dialects which have been raised to the dignity of a literary 
language. (I am thinking now of German-Swiss dialects.) How¬ 
ever* these dialects arc spoken side by side with the official 
language s which alone is taught in the schools and is used in 
official correspondence by all classes alike. I am aware that in 
hgypt and in the Arab world the case is somewhat different, as 
die written language cannot be used by all as a vehicle of oral 
expression, 

I have now passed in review the advantages and drawbacks 
of the classical and modern languages* 1 shall now dtc the pro¬ 
posal made in many quarters to put an end to the dispute* the 
continuation of which is so prejudicial to the development of 
our modern literature. Most of our writers think that in the 
near or more distant future the classical and modern languages 
will he merged in a new language. Although this may happen 
it would prove detrimental to the classical language- The new 
language will more probably be the popular language after it has 
undergone a new evolution. It would be difficult to make a 
language that is half dead into a living language. It is indeed 
halt dead when it cannot be used as a vehicle of oral expression. 
The truth is that the classical language cannot become the spoken 
language of the modern Egyptian, It is easily comprehensible 
that a language which suited exactly the need of those who lived 
manv centuries ago* and has since scarcely been changed at all, 
can hardly be expected to become a modern language and satisfy 
contemporary needs. 

Shall we, them abandon the language of our ancestors r Cer¬ 
tainly not. We have shown that this would be impossible with¬ 
out turning our backs on our history and denying the greatness 
of our past. By so doing we would condemn what we hold as 
sacred, and snap the bonds that unite us so closely to the other 
Arab countries* Accordingly* the solution lies in ,1 dose alliance 
between the classical and the new language. Both can lay claim 
to our attachment* the one on spiritual grounds and the other 
from material considerations. The reasonable conclusion is that 
the future language should be the modern popular language* 
which would become the official written and spoken language of 
the country. The classical Arabic would remain the written 
language m use in all the Arab countries. 

In conclusion J may perhaps lie permittee! to make a few 
remarks regarding the present epo h. In Egypt the present 
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generation is remarkable for its feelings of discontent and its 
desire for new experiments. This phenomenon marks die 
awakening after a long slumber. The inevitable result of con¬ 
tinuous contact with European civilization and culture, which have 
permeated the upper classes in Egypt, has been that they have 
become critical of the old institutions. Reform is in the air, The 
need is felt of doing away with the obstacles which block the 
development and progress of the country. The cry is for new in¬ 
stitutions which correspond to the ideals and discoveries of the 
age. The 11 battle ” of the languages in Egypt is only one of the 
many problems that arise from the discontent and desire for 
change of the present epoch. 

( Translated .) 
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THE SIZE OF THE INDIAN FEDERAL 
LEGISLATURE 

By Nawab Sir Muhammad Ailbar Hvd.aiu 

After a good deal of give and take on the question of the mem¬ 
bership of the bi-cameral Federal Legislature, the Federal Struc¬ 
ture Committee of the Round-Table Conference came to a com¬ 
promise under which the membership of the Lower House would 
not exceed joo, and that of the Upper House 200* The Franchise 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Lothian, has recom¬ 
mended, however, that the Assembly should be increased so as to 
allot to British India 300 scats instead of 200, thus reducing the 
area of the average constituency by one-third. In my opinion 
such an increase of membership will be a serious mistake. 

I realize that by the standards obtaining in Great Britain the 
numbers proposed by the Committee would not be considered 
excessive having regard to the large enfranchisement of citizens 
that is contemplated. There would be a Lower House of 450 
(300 for British India and 150 for Indian States) and an Upper 
House of 300 (tSo for British India and r 20 for the Indian States, 
for if there is a Lower House of 450 it will be difficult to restrict 
the number in the Upper House to 200). Analogies drawn from 
Great Britain with her long democratic tradition, and her people 
gradually trained for generations in the practice of democracy, are 
inapplicable to India, where democracy on Western lines has been 
introduced so recently and has not yet had time to attain stability. 
Unlike Great Britain, India has, beside a democracy, the prin¬ 
ciple of autocracy maintained in almost undiminished strength by 
the Indian India of the Princes. But, above all, it should be re¬ 
membered in making comparisons with the British Legislature 
tliat India will have, in addition to the Federal Legislature, Pro¬ 
vincial Parliaments numbering from 1,500 and 1,750 members. 

Leaving aside these theoretical considerations, there remain 
practical disadvantages to be considered. First comes the question 
of cost to be met by the Indian taxpayer. A Federal Legislature 
of 750 will certainly cost a very great deal more than the present 
Assembly and the Council of State. Add to this the increased 
cost of the various augmented Provincial Legislatures, Compared 
with his British contemporary, the Indian taxpayer is very poor. 
As against the consequent limitation of taxable capacity one finds 
the nation-building services in India starved of money because of 
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the inadequate margin after meeting the demands of certain 
essential services such as the security services. Had these nation- 
building services and activities been duly developed it might have 
been argued that by retrenchment here and there the additional 
expenditure involved could have been met without adversely 
affecting the social welfare of the country. But when we have 
such an enormous leeway to make up in the agricultural, the 
medical, the sanitary, and the educational fields, it does not seem 
right to spend more than the necessary minimum on legislative 
bodies. In my view the inability, owing to lack of funds, to 
develop nation-building activities has been mainly responsible 
for the failure of the'Transferred Departments in the various 
Provinces of India, since the inception of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, to bring home to Indians that they already enjoyed self- 
government over a wide sphere of Government activity. And 1 
feel that if we give the new constitution too elaborate and expen¬ 
sive a superstructure it will not prove a success, because there will 
not be the financial resources available to make it function 
adequately. The satisfaction of possessing a responsible Federal 
Ministry and responsible Provincial Ministers will be much im¬ 
paired when it is found that for lack of money their ameliorative 
activities arc circumscribed in every direction. 

Next there is the question of the subjects which will come 
within the purview of the Federal Government. Leaving out 
Defence and Foreign and Political Relations, which will be Crown 
subjects, the Federal subjects will primarily be technical and 
administrative, such as railways, agricultural research, posts and 
telegraphs, currency, and so on. The Federal Legislature will 
not, as the present Assembly does, be seized of all the subjects 
which come within the purview of the centralized authority of 
the Governor-General in Council, but will deal within prescribed 
limits with a few defined subjects which will be entrusted by the 
Provinces and States to the Federal Government for administra¬ 
tion, Unlike the present Government of India, the future Federal 
Government (the Governor-General in Federal Council) will be 
the agent and not, as the present Governor-General in Council, 
the supervisor of the Provinces and of the States. To my mind, 
what is required for the discussion of these subjects and for under¬ 
taking such legislation tn respect of them as may be necessary is a 
small businesslike Legislature. A huge assemblage will not only 
be financially wasteful, but also a bar to the progress of business. 

It may be argued on this point that if British India wants a 
large House it is not sufficient to say that such Assemblies do dis¬ 
charge business with expedition and efficiency. There is, how¬ 
ever," the further consideration whether there are enough suitable 
persons to compose large Federal as well as Provincial LegisJa- 
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ttircs. Evert now, after nearly twelve years’ experience, wc find 
that the quality of die personnel, both in the Provincial and the 
Central Legislatures, is in a large measure disappointing, to 
Federal India autonomous Provinces and the States will be the 
centres of national activity and progress, and will contribute by 
such progress to the strength or otherwise of the whole country. 
They will require the services of their best men for the discharge 
of autonomous responsibilities. In the present condition of India 
it will be a severe drain of personnel to send 750 more or less suit¬ 
able men for prolonged periods from the Provinces and States to 
sit at Simla and Delhi, if indeed so many can be found after satis¬ 
fying the local needs. 

It is quite easy to ask rhetorical Questions about a country of 
350 millions not being able to provide so many parliamentarians. 
But rhetoric leads nowhere. One has to judge by experience, and 
after an appreciation of the probabilities based on such experience. 
What I have written so far has been in the interests of India as a 
whole and not from the narrower view of the interests of the 
States, So far as the latter are concerned, there is a considerable 
party who look with equanimity on a large Legislature hoping 
thereby that the smaller States will get individual, if not equal, 
representation. 1 hey forget that a large democratic Legislature, 
notwithstanding a proportionate increase of the State representa¬ 
tives therein, will not promote that clement of stability to which 
the adherence of Indian States to the Federation should materially 
contribute. There is, on the other hand, a considerable body, and 
to my mind a more important body of States, headed by Hydera¬ 
bad, which views with grave misgiving the prospect of an 
unwieldy Federal Legislature. In fact, were it of the size con¬ 
templated by the Franchise Committee the idea of Federation 
would become unattractive for Hyderabad. I was, and still am, a 
believer in a uni-cameral Federal Legislature, or a small Federal 
Council on which a few representatives of British India and of the 
States should find a place. But in deference to British Indian 
sentiment 1 gave my consent, which still holds, to a bi-cameral 
House, and agreed to the compromise arrived at in the Federal 
Structure Committee—namely, a Lower House of 300 and an 
Upper House of 200, Wc ail knew at that time that the elec¬ 
torate would have to be much larger than at present, 3nd yet that 
was the compromise generally agreed to, J venture to submit, 
with all respect to the eminent Chairman of the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee, that this compromise should hold good. 
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MUTUAL INFLUENCES BETWEEN CHINESE AND 
NEAR EASTERN CERAMICS IN THE T’ANG 
PERIOD AND BEFORE* 

By H. C. Gallon 

(Curator at the Muncipal Museum of The Hague.) 

(See Plates A-E.] 

For the history of ceramic art the excavations at Samarra on the 
Tigris have been of signal importance. The facts which interest 
us here are the fragments of Chinese porcelain, stoneware, and 
pottery, found among the ruins of the temporary residence of the 
Khalil rate, together with local (presumably Baghdad) imitations of 
that Far Eastern ware. They enable us to ascertain that Chinese 
ceramics of the T'ang dynasty (609^926), which the local potters 
found sufficiently interesting to copy, were imported in the Near 
East. 

In Egypt this importation of T’ang ware is not so overwhelm¬ 
ingly clear as in Iraq, Fouquet gave in his Contributions a small 
piece (Pi, XIV, 7), which is very probably T’ang;t in the ficnaki 
Museum at Athens I saw some fragments of the type shown by 
Professor Sarre in Cicerone, 1929, Fig. 6, p. 43 (" T ang pottery 
said to have been found in Egypt"); and the Town Museum of 
The Hague possesses a little scallop-edged dish with multi-coloured 
marbled surface underneath a lead-glaze, evidently a Cairene copy 
of a T’ang specimen. 

Among the many thousands of pottery sherds in the Cairo 
Museum of Arabic art, which, thanks to the kindness and the 
evcr-rcady assistance of Professor Wiet and his curators Rashid 
and Hassan, I have been able to study at leisure, one finds a quite 
satisfactory number of Sung fragments and of Cairene imitations 
thereof, but the T'ang dynasty ware is, as far as I remember, not 
represented at all. Two pieces, however, necks of ewers, may 
prove sufficiently interesting to merit a wider appreciation. 

They are both of local manufacture, are covered! with an opaque 
glaze, and belong to the ceramics I group called faience. 

• Paper read at the Eighteenth Congress, of Orientalists, Leyden, 1^31, 

t It may seem somewhat bold to give this fragment a Chinese passport 
without previous inspection, but its nrfiite body (Pompier, p. 136), and the 
strong resemblance in style with Sarre, Kcramifc von Sarwri, nr. aa, seem 
to point to its Par Eastern provenance. If Egyptian, the maker must have 
copied it from a Chinese prototype. 

VOL, xxvt 11. 
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The first fragment has a very soft greyish body, covered 
with a crackled white glaze, just tinged with turquoise green. 
Height, c . 14 cm. (Plate A.) The cylindrical neck ends in a 
bird’s head. The liquid was not poured out of the beak, which 
has no hole, but through a funnel on the top. Underneath the 
crest at the hack of the head arc the remains of the handle. Above 
the eves are two or three excrescences, evidently meant to repre¬ 
sent small tufts of feathers. 

The student of die older Chinese ceramics—the expression 
“ archaic" is no longer applicable since the discovery of the 
Chcou and the neolithic pottery—will not fail, 1 think, to note 
certain common traits with Mr. George Rumorfopoulos’ well- 
known porcelain, ewer (Plate B). 

Taking into account the difference in malleability in the case of 
a porcelain and a faience body, we sec in both pieces the bird- 
head crowning a slightly conical neck, well balanced by means of 
the crest, and topped by the funnel with ovoid aperture. Similar 
tufts of feathers shield die Chinese bird’s eyes. Finally the T'ang 
ewer is covered with a palish-green glaze. 

In the domain of Chinese ceramics Mr. EumorfopouJos’ piece 
is facile princess in the group of T'ang ewers, in glazed pottery, 
with bird-head necks. We shall refer to this group later. 

In view of the fact that Iraq as well as Cairene potters of the 
ninth century have known and copied Chinese ceramics, it may 
he permissible to explain the resemblance with the famous T’ang 
ewer as an effort of a Cairene potter to produce in faience a vase 
of the type of those wonderful creations of the Far East, so dear 
and therefore so much desired. An ” Ersatz ” production which 
the history of pottery has taught us not to be astonished at. 

There remains the awkward but unavoidable question of the 
fragment’s date. The Eumorfopoulos vase has been dated tbe 
end of the T’ang Dynasty (609-926), but another piece of the same 
collection (Hobson, the G.E. collection 111., PI. 39, C239) clearly 
demonstrates the continuation of this shape well into the Sung 
Dynasty. 

Then the fragment’s glaze, the type of the crackle perhaps, 
reminds of the Fadmid lusired faience. And as the dating of 
Fustat fragments requires prudence and deliberation, 1 should 
venture to suggest tenth to twelfth century. 

As has been said above, the porcelain ewer in the Eumorfopoulos 
collection represents the finest, the most artistic specimen of a 
group of T’ang vases, to which the students of Chinese ceramics 
ascribe a Western origin, to be sought, as everybody thinks with 
Dr. F. R, Martin, in Persia under the rule of the Sassanians. 

This derivation suggested by Dr, Martin in 1912 (Burl, Mag*, 
xxl, p. 357) was supported some years later by Mr. Hamilton 
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ikll, wbo in the same review (vol. xxvi., 1916) presented a very 
interesting paper about the relations of Tang pottery and that 
of the Hellenistic Mediterranean. Concerning the bird- or 
phtmix-headed ewers, Mr. Bell recalls the vases in one of the 
hands of Kwan-Yin in pictures, found by Sir Aure! Stem and 
Professor Grunwedd in Turkestan* and mentions likewise the 
famous silver or silvered-bronze vase, formerly in the Horiuji, 
now in the Imperial Household Treasury in 1 ok.10; to quote 
verbatim: “ Well-known Sassanian silver vessels, that at Horiuji, 
for instance.*' The attribution, however, of this famous piece to 
the art of Sassanian Persia, an attribution suggested a long time 
au ;q by the French orientalist* Adrien dc Longperierj cannot be 
maintained any longer. In his excellent little book on the indus¬ 
trial arts of Japan, Professor Kfiramel, although recognizing its 
Sassanian form, considers the vase, on account of the typical 
stylization of the dragon's head and of the winged horses on the 
belly, to be a specimen of Far Eastern metalwork. And a 
Japanese scholar, who republished it in the Horiuji Okagami (the 
big Mirror of Horiuji), assigns the piece to the beginning of the 

Tang period. . . 

So much for this mi mobutsu in the Impend Household 

Treasury. 

When in London for the exhibition of Persian art, 1 had the 
opportunity to question Professor Joseph Orbely, the well-known 
Russian authority on Sassanian art, upon this matter, and the 
answer did not leave any room for doubt. Professor Orbely told 
me that he did not know of any metal bird- or dragon-headed 
vase or ewer, to be assigned to the art of Persia, during the 
Sassanians, 

In November, 1930, 1 found and acquired in Cairo the frag¬ 
ment which is here reproduced (Plate C). 

It is a fragment widi a light-blue glaze, covering a very soft, 
greyish-white, fine-grained body. 

The type of animal suggests rather a bird of prey than a griffin; 
the ears, horn, and mane of which are altogether lacking. The 
bird’s neck is hollowed out, and has therefore a cylindrical tube. 
Round the opening at the top is a circle, 2 mm. wide and un- 
glazcd, while the glaze has run into the tube and some of it is 
even visible from the bottom. 

The surface of the circle is not smooth, it would seem that 
something round the tube's opening at the top has broken olT, and 
Professor von Bissing, who was kind enough to examine the 
fragment, supported the suggestion that it once formed the neck 
of a ewer, and that the birds head originally had a trumpet-like 
funnel for the pouring in and out of the liquid, the more prob¬ 
ably so as the beak is dosed. 
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Here, then, we have an Egyptian example of the bird-head 
ewer. But to what period does it belong? The light bluish- 
green shade of the glaze would seem to suggest the Ptolemaic 
period, but Professor von Hissing suggested the possibility of the 
glaze having paled from a darker shade of blue, and this sug¬ 
gestion may hnd support in the colour of the eyes, which arc 
yellow-glazed. There is a well-known group of Egypto-R«m,m 
ceramics, covered with a blue glaze, lit up by yellow in the out¬ 
standing spots; sec, for instance, Buder, Islamic Pottery , PI. IV,, 
C; Cat. Fouquet coll., 1922, L, No. 253, PL XIL; Bull. t>. d. Per, 
t. bevor dering v. d> annexe beschaving, Ill. (1928), p. m, Fig. 8. 
Then the careful moulding of the head and the execution of the 
details would forbid a dating in an advanced period of the Roman 
Empire. Altogether 100 b.c, to too a,d. would be a safe period 
to which to assign the piece. 

This shape of ewer now, as several distinguished Egyptologists 
have emphatically asserted, does not belong to the Egyptian 
“ Formenschatz.” On the other hand, its presence in the Mediter¬ 
ranean area is testified by the beautiful jug in the British Museum, 
from /Egina (J. Hell , Studies, voL xlvi,, Part I,, 1926, PL 8, 
pp. 204-5), together with the rhyton in silver and earthenware 
ending in an animal's head. 

And after the conquest of Alexander the Great, Greek art 
made its joyous entry into Egypt, and Greek forms came to join 
the Egyptian shapes. Also it is well known that the belief in 
the great conqueror's divine descent caused a “ boom "in eagles 
in the domain of art. 

The Musics du Cinquantcnairc in Brussels possess a bronze 
jug, acquired at Leghorn, which, in view of the outline of die 
belly, can be dated in the first centuries of the Roman Empire 
(Plate D). In this case the liquid leaves the vast by an aperture 
in the griffin's beak. 

A Byzantine panel from the nindi century, again in the British 
Museum, enables us to testify to the survival of the bird-headed 
ewer in T’ang times. In the right-hand corner at the bottom of 
this piece, which represents the Nativity, one can sec the ewer 
under discussion, and Mr. Dalton points out that a similar utensil 
is to be seen on a miniature in the tenth-century Menologion of 
Basil 11 . (Cat, Early Christian Antiq,, 1901, No. 300). 

When in this way a series of documents enables us to trace the 
ewer's career in the Mediterranean from, say, 600 b.c, to 900 a.d., 
how can we deny a possible Sassanian origin ro the T'ang variety? 
On the merely negative ground that the type is unknown in 
Sassanian art? This surely would not suffice, as Sassanian 
influence on T'ang art is well attested by the Shosoin textiles, and 
the bird-head ewer has survived in Persian ceramics of the twelfth 
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and thirteenth centuries. The conjecture therefore is permissible 
that tliis shape, like so many other elements of classic art, has 
penetrated to Persia under the rule of the Sassanid kings, and has 
survived the Arab conquest. 

Then the sides of the T’ang bird-head ewers were sometimes 
adorned with the figure of a horseman shooting backwards. This 
motive could not but be truly Iranian. 

Let us now consider the arguments in favour of a direct inspira¬ 
tion of the Mediterranean, Asia Minor, Syria, or Egypt— i.e., the 
Eastern part of the Imperial Roman world. 

The trade routes to Room from far Cathay and trice trersa 
went overland, along the so-called silk-roads, which saw their 
terminal point at Laodicsca in Northern Syria, where the goods 
were shipped to Alexandria, Ostia, or Constantinople. In this 
way the glass and the lead-glazes from Asia -Minor and Syria may 
have come to the subjects of the Han. Thus a Syrian glass-flask 
in the shape of the Tyche of Antiochia with the river Orontes as 
a boy (Amti. Ber. Berl. Mus. t vol. xxxv,, p. 114, Fig, 53) may have 
inspired the Chinese potter who made the lamp in the Eumorfo 
poulos collection (Hobson, I. T 60). But it is an equally well- 
known fact that long before the T ang the coastal trade along 
the south coast of Persia, starting from a port in the Red Sea that 
by a well-guarded caravan road was linked to Coptos on the Nile, 
brought Egyptian goods to the East (Ceylon), where Chinese junks 
carried the ware from Cathay, and tnat already in the ninth 
century die Arabs had a consulate at Canton and were allowed 
the privilege of extraterritorial jurisdiction. 

Especially the Syrian glass was a matter of interest to the 
Chinese. 

From those of the Han Dynasty onwards, we find it repeatedly 
mentioned in the Chinese annals, with other artistic products of 
the country of T’a-tsin (Syria) or Foul in (derived from Roum), 
the latter meaning the Eastern part of the Roman Empire. The 
Chinese even knew of pictures showing people (Mons. Pelliot 
thinks of acrobats) and objects of Foul in (cf. Fr. Mirth, Premie 
Emfldsse in der chin. Kurtst, 1896, p. 50). 

On the other hand, no mention whatever can be found in those 
annals concerning the arts and artistic products of Persia. 

Closely related in technique, glaze, colouring, and un-Chinese 
ornament to the bird-head ewers are the Tang so-called pilgrim 
bottles, which are equally unknown in Sassanian Persia, while 
the rosettes, palmettos, dancing girls, and piping boys, which 
adorn their sides, are publicly recognized as of Hellenistic descent. 

This originally Egyptian type was in use all over the Imperial 
Roman and early Byzantine Empire in metal, pottery, and glass 
(see L, Mautulewitch, BysattL Anti\e, p. 917 seqi). 
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Thus, if a direct kinship is deemed permissible between the 
Tang and the Mediterranean pilgrim bottles, why not between 
the Far Eastern and Mediterranean bird-head ewers? 

To return to the mounted archer, that signal Iranian motif* 
It is Iranian, and was probably brought to China by the Scythians, 
where it already occurs on Han tomb-bricks, but not exclusively 
Iranian, nor originally so {Siren II p. 55, Laufer Chinese pottery 
of the Han Dyn., p. 214). Its occurrence cm Han monuments 
cannot testify to the Sassanian origin of the Tang bird-head 
ewers. 

No, the mounted archer was born and bred in Semitic 
provinces, in Phoenicia, Thence he was brought to Cyprus, and 
paraded on those curious silver dishes which by reason of their 
blending of Eastern, Egyptian, and Aigcan art-motifs are a delight 
to the keen archeologist. A well-known example is the dish 
found in the tomb of Regulini-Galassi and reproduced by Pcrrot- 
Chipicz III,, p. 769, Fig* 544, and elsewhere. The bowman in 
this seventh-century r.c. piece, naked but for a loin-doth, looks 
very Egyptian. 

From Cyprus, the archer was adopted by the early Greek 
artists, who made use of him, especially for the scenes of combat 
with Amazones {V. Poulscn, Orient and jriih-grieckische Kunst, 
p. 16). 

The lonians may have brought him to their colonies on the 
Black Sea, where he was introduced to the Scythians, fine horse¬ 
men themselves and lovers of a taut bow-string. These persuaded 
him to trek with them across the steppe and so he landed finally 
in China. 

As far as I know, there is only one purely Sassanian silver plate 
which is adorned with the horseman shooting backwards. It 
belongs to the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad and was exhibited 
in the Persian exhibition in London {Cat., 3rd ed., No. 91 R). 
The other piece must be dated, in the opinion of Professor Sarrc, 
in post-Sassanian times (Sarre, Kunst alten Pcriien, Pi, 172; 
Smirnof Oriental silver, No. 61). It bears a Pehlcvi inscription, 
but the archer, although dad in Persian riding-dress, has a type 
of face which, to my mind, is much more Byzantine than Iranian. 

The type of ewer, then, to which the fragment in the Arabic 
Museum in Cairo belongs has travelled much. Here we see ir, 
probably as a Fatimid copy of a Chinese poredain, there in China 
as one of the many strange shapes Thug art has appropriated 
from the West The Chinese may have obtained it from the 
Persians, or it may have been brought to them directly from the 
Red Sea* But it is a curious thing that this incarnation in faience 
took place in Egypt, in the country that used the same shape and 
the same material a thousand years before. 
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Another fragment in the Arabic Museum, also coming from 
a ewer, but not so well preserved, presents an archaeological 
interest, so far as it apparently shows no signs of Chinese influence 
whatever (P!. E, H. ±5 era.). As with the first piece, the liquid 
was poured in and out from the top. The greyish-white, sandy 
body and the opaque turquoise crackled glaze point to a date in 
Arabic times, very probably Fatimid. But the head of this bird 
has nothing whatever in common with the cagle T s, nor with the 
pheasant-typed Chinese phmnix. It may, however, represent 
more truly the old Egyptian phtenix than any bird-head on a 
ewer. For its broken beak is curved like that of an ibis. It is 
known that in Egypt the ibis was sacred to Thoth, the god of 
Wisdom, while the Egyptian phemix revered under the name of 
ben mi in the town of Heliopolis was said to look like a stork, a 
cousin to the ibis. The phoenix on the reverse of some Imperial 
Roman coins was still shaped like a long-legged wader bird. It 
should have been said before that these animal heads on ewers 
and other utensils not only had an ornamental function, but 
originally an apotropadcal significance as well. Griffins, lions, 
cocks, and eagles were entrusted with a wholesome power to 
frighten off the evil spirits, who ni ght slip into these vases and 
mean harm to the consumer. 

We have seen that the animal-headed ewer has apparently pene¬ 
trated into Egypt in the days of Alexander the Great or in 
Ptolemaic times. And it would seem that there is no objection 
to the hypothesis that an Egyptian potter, having come to know 
of this foreign shape and the protection secured by the presence 
of the animal guarding the orifice, made these vases himself and 
entrusted the guardianship to sacred native birds, and that, with¬ 
out any proof to second the theory, this type has survived unto 
Fatimid times. 

It may also be that, say in the eleventh century, there were 
serious economic difficulties in Egypt, and that the Sultan had 
appealed to his subjects to 11 buy Egyptian goods. 1 ’ That a 
Cairene potter, unaware of legendary Thoths and hen nus, had 
walked on the banks of the Nile, pondering over the problem 
how he and his craft could profit by the exalted command, and 
with his foot had dislodged a pebble, which had ratded down in 
the tepid water. That the noise had disturbed an ibis in the act 
of mesmerizing a juicy frog, and sent him hissing {if an ibis 
hisses) angrily away. That this potter at the sight of this national 
bird par excellence had cried aloud, 11 Eureka,” or at least its 
Arabic equivalent, and had run home to his wheel and modelled 
ibis-headed ewers. And that the poor mutilated fragment in 
the Cairene Museum was the only witness left to testify of that 
inspired moment. Who knows? 
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PRINCE DAMRONG: A GREAT STATESMAN 
AND SCHOLAR 

By Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales 
(Laic of the Royal Siamese Service) 

J he recent retirement of H.R.H. Prince Krom Phra Damrong 
Rctjn.nubh.ib of Siam from the office of President of the Royal 
Institute at Bangkok affords an appropriate opportunity for an 
attempt to pay a fitting tribute to the life and work of tnis great 
statesman and scholar. 

Prince Damrong is a half-brother of his late Majesty King 
Chulalongkom, and was born in 1862. He was educated at the 
Royal School, Bangkok, and at an early age entered the army as 
a cadet. After several years’ service in various capacities His Royal 
Highness was promoted Lieutenant-Colonel in charge of the 
Royal Bodyguard, and acted as personal aide-de-camp to the 
King. Later he was appointed Major-General of the Head¬ 
quarters Staff, but after carrying out the duties and responsibili- 
ties attaching to this high rank for two years, he resigned from 
the military service, T henceforward he devoted himself to the 
great work of civil administrative reconstruction, and his name is 
intimately associated with nearly all the great reforms initiated in 
the reign of King Chulalnngkorn. 

The first work of this nature undertaken by Prince Damrong 
was die foundation of a Department of Education, with which 
end in view His Royal Highness was in 1891 sent on a special 
mission to Europe. He visited the courts of England, Denmark, 
Germany, Russia, 1 urkey, Greece, and Italy, and on his return 
journey to Siam toured extensively in Egypt and India. The 
result of this mission was the formulation by His Royal Highness, 
w'ith the collaboration of the late Sir Robert Morant, of a scheme 
of national education which it has ever since been the object of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction to carry out and develop. The 
framework of such a scheme of education already existed in the 
elementary vernacular teaching available in every Buddhist 
monastery throughout the country. On to this the new structure 
was wisely grafted, the first object in view being the provision of 
a sound elementary education within the reach of everybody, the 
foundation for those intermediate and higher courses which have 
since been evolved. 

Prince Damrong was not for long able to watch over the pro¬ 
gress of the newly established Department of Education, for in 
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1892 the King undertook the complete reconstruction of the old 
system of administration, and as a result of this His Royal High¬ 
ness was called to apply his initiative and energy to another 
sphere of work. In place of the old military and civil divisions 
of the Right and Left, ten chief Departments of State were 
created, each under die control of a Minister who was given a far 
larger share of real power and responsibility than had hitherto 
been allowed to even the highest of the King’s advisers. From 
the moment of its establishment the Ministry of the Interior be¬ 
came a centre of great activity, and from its relative importance 
it was natural that Prince Dam rang should be appointed its head. 
For more than twenty years he held this office, and it is to the 
work of this Ministry, prospering as it did with his guidance and 
active support during so many years, that much of Siam’s remark¬ 
able advancement during recent decades is due. Indeed, it may 
be said with truth that it is this period of service as Minister of 
the Interior that constitutes the Prince’s life-work as a statesman, 
for which his country must be everlastingly grateful. 

To do justice to the details of Prince Damrong’s administrative 
achievements between 1892 and 1915, when he retired from the 
Ministry of the Interior, would be an immense task, impossible 
of fulfilment here, but some idea may perhaps he given of the 
wideness of their scope. One of the first great reforms under¬ 
taken by His Royal Highness as Minister of the Interior was one 
that would naturally be expected to have occupied the early 
attention of the Ministry—the reorganization of the provincial 
administration, with the limitation of the powers of the provincial 
governors and the introduction of a system of village government 
modelled somewhat upon that in force in Burma. But when it is 
added that in later years the Departments of Revenue, Police, 
Criminal Investigation, Forests and Mines were all attached to 
the Ministry of the Interior, it will be realized that the latter had, 
in fact, developed out of proportion to all the other Ministries. 
Still more is this evident front the fact that the Ministers of Public 
Works and Agriculture largely depended on the support and 
assistance of Prince Damrong, whose influence was also felt in 
the matter of foreign affairs. After His Royal Highness’ retire¬ 
ment in 1915, however, the Ministry of the Interior naturally lost 
much of its prestige, and it was deprived of many of its depart¬ 
ments, which were distributed amongst the other Ministries, for 
these had by now slowly developed and become capable of 
shouldering their own burdens. 

The Prince, who had now been appointed Lord Privy Seal, had 
no intention of taking advantage of the leisure afforded by the 
less arduous duties of his new post to enjoy a well-earned rest 
On the contrary, released to some extent from the cares of State, 
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he threw himself with renewed ardour into those scholarly pur¬ 
suits to which he had all his life devoted his spare rime. By 
becoming in 1915 the President of the National Library, of which 
lie had been a Member of the Council since its inception in 1905, 
he was able at once to give added impetus to the furtherance of 
historical research in Siam. With die assistance of Dr. Frank¬ 
furter, who was succeeded by M. Ccetfe in *917—the year in 
which the Library was transferred to its present fine homc^His 
Royal Highness has succeeded in building up a magnificent 
national heritage and a highly developed instrument for research 
of which any country might be proud. Not only has the Library 
a wdi-equipptd department of European books relating to 
Oriental studies, but above all Prince Damrong has been instru¬ 
mental in rescuing the national literature from oblivion, and the 
results of his efforts arc to be seen in a valuable collection of 
manuscripts and stone inscriptions which have been brought 
together from all parts of the country. 

In January, 1924* a Royal Decree created an Archeological 
Service under the direction of the Council of the National Library, 
and a further Royal Proclamation of April 19, 1926, established a 
Royal^ Institute of Literature, Archeology, and Fine Arts, with 
the National Library' and the Axcha-ological Sen-ice as its two 
component sections. By this means greater coordination and 
cooperation in the work of research has been secured. 

In order to further the work of the Archeological Service, one 
of the first necessities was the establishment of a modem museum, 

I his was attained by the complete reorganization of the old 
Bangkok Museum, already housed in that fine example of old 
Siamese palace architecture, die Wang Na, formerly the residence 
of rite Second Kings " (Uparaja); and arrangements were made 
to incorporate in the new National Museum other collections 
existing m Bangkok. With the able assistance of M. Ctrdes, the 
stupendous task of classifying, arranging, rescuing from destruc¬ 
tion, and scientifically studying the archeological wealth of Siam, 
begun in November, 1926, has steadily progressed* Those who 
have watched the growth of the National Museum during recent 
years, and who have understood how dear to the Princess heart 
the project has been, will appreciate the justifiable pride with 
which His Royal Highness regards an achievement perhaps tin- 
paralleled elsewhere. Within a very short space of time—as the 
fives of museums are measured—he nas conceived and brought to 
fruition an institution which will prove of an inestimable value to 
posterity, whether regarded as a priceless national possession, an 
educational institution of the highest importance, or—as the 
com pie men: to the National Library—a great centre for archsco 
logical and historical research* 
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Among the riches now securely housed in the National Museum 
—a feast for student and art-lover alike—special mention may be 
made of the magnificent collection of bronze figures, representa¬ 
tive of every school of art found in Siam, the possession of which 
must arouse the admiration and envy of every other Oriental 
museum. Amongst this unique collection is to be seen w hat is 
undoubtedly the finest of all the National Museums possessions, 
one of the most beautiful manifestations of Oriental art for all 
rime. It is a magnificent head and torso of a Bodliisattva, of 
Srivtjaya period (ninth to tenth century a.o.), found by Prince 
Damrong some years ago on one of his official journeys at Jaiya, 
in Southern Siam. And this is but one example of the many 
occasions on which the Prince has been able to make valuable 
additions to the national collection, cither as a result of his own 
discoveries or from his efforts to interest and encourage die pro¬ 
vincial governors in the work of preservation of the archaeological 
remains and stone inscriptions brought to light within their 
domains. 

During the period of his service as Minister of the Interior, and 
since then as President of the Royal Institute, Prince Damrong 
travelled throughout the length and breadth of the country and 
acquired a knowledge of its ancient sites and of every aspect of 
Siamese culture unequalled by anv other living authority. He is 
an ardent photographer, and in tne course of his many journeys 
he got together a unique collection of photographs which he has 
always been pleased to place at the disposal of those desirous ot 
making known the many natural beauties of his country. 

Another concrete result of His Royal Highness intimate 
personal knowledge of the sites of the ancient cities of Siam is to 
be seen in the excellent work done by the Archaeological Service 
since its inception. Excavations have been successfully carried 
out at the sites of the earliest Indian settlements in Southern Siam, 
while much headway has been made with the preservation and 
restoration of the Khmer and Siamese monuments scattered 
throughout the country, and local museums have been established 
wherever deemed advisable. This work, so well begun, will 
continue to occupy the staff of the Archaeological Service for 
many years to come. _ 

The vast knowledge and profound scholarship of Prince 
Damrong lias found expression in more than a hundred erudite 
publications cither written or edited by himself. Indeed, it is 
mainly due to his energy and enthusiasm that the National 
Library began to function fruitfully so soon after its foundation, 
and has ever since poured out a stream of valuable works bearing 
the indelible impress of his supervision or actual authorship. 
Funds for the publication of many of these were provided by the 
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excellent custom, fostered by the Prince, whereby those desirous 
of honouring the memory of a deceased relative approach the 
Council or the National Library with a view to the selection of a 
suitable manuscript to be published at the expense of the bene¬ 
factors to this way a large number of historical, literary, and 
other classical Siamese works have been made available both for 
scholars and for the general reading public of Siam. 

Space permits of the mention of only a few of the many im- 
portaju works on Siamese history and other branches of culture 
^ ncc Damrong is the author* For the obscure portion 
of Siamese history prior to the founding of Ayudhya in Am. 1350 
IV l ^ rc a most ctfhrdy indebted to the researches of this royal 
scholar and those of M. Cmdes, the resume of the main face 
given by His Royal Highness in his preface to his edition (1014) 
of the Royal Autograph version of tile Annals 0} Ayudhya being 
the first connected account ever given of the early period of 
Siamese history and of the sources from which it may be studied. 
Another most valuable historical work publishco by Prince 
Damrong in the same year is his History of the Second Reign, a 
mine of information concerning the history of the early Bangkok 
period and the revival of the ancient culture and traditions after 
the fall of Ayudhya. Other important works in the historical 
held are his small histories of various Bangkok Buddhist monas- 
fcrics f 1 '* commentaries and prefaces dealing with a variety 
of subjects in his two series of publications, Manners and Customs 
and A Collection of Chronicles. In the sphere of art may be 
mentioned The Siamese Art of Dancing ^1934) and Siamese 
Buddhist Iconography (1927), h°th valuable treatises on their 
respective subjects. Besides these and numerous other works in 
the Siamese language, Prince Damrong has published articles and 
papers in English, especially in the journal of the Siam Society, 
of which Society he has been the distinguished Vice-Patron since 
its foundation in 1904. 

His Royal Highness has indeed always shown much interest in 
the activities of learned societies. He is Patron of the India 
Society, and was this year elected a Foreign Extraordinary 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, in recognition of his great 
services to Oriental scholarship. Since 1888 the Prince has been 
an Honorary Member of the Royal Geographical Society, and, 
after having so frequently granted facilities to foreign explorers 
visiting Siam, he was in 1930 able to gratify a lifelong wish to 
be present at an annual dinner of the Society in London, 

It is above all for his great personal kindness that Prince 
Uamrong will be most warmly remembered by students of 
lamest culture and, indeed, by all those who have been privi¬ 
leged to come m contact with him. His Royal Highness is always 
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ready to give without stint of his boundless store of knowledge to 
all those who inquire from him concerning the history, archarology, 
customs, and religion of Siam, and in so doing he has spurred on 
many to undertake further researches of their own. And it is 
perhaps an even greater tribute to the Prince’s breadth of outlook 
that, despite the depth of his own knowledge, he is always tolerant 
of those who venture to express an opinion differing from his 
own, provided only that their conclusions are founded on careful 
scientific investigation. Hov>' great is His Royal Highness* 
anxiety to impart his knowledge to others, and especially to arouse 
the interest of his own countrymen and instil into them a pride 
in the ancient traditions of Siam, is exemplified by his under¬ 
taking two years ago a scries of lectures, in the course of which 
he explained to a large audience of the official class much dial was 
unknown to them concerning the customs of their country. 

In 1930 Prince Damrong, accompanied by his two charming 
and accomplished daughters, Princess Poon and Princess Ptllai, 
paid his second visit to Europe. Thdr six months' tour was in¬ 
tended simply as a holiday, and bad no political or other official 
significance, yet it could not but redound to the prestige of Siam. 
In every European capital that he visited His Royal Highness was 
not only lavishly entertained as became his high station, but—and 
this roust have afforded him infinitely greater pleasure—was wel¬ 
comed by hundreds of old friends—friends he had made on his 
first visit to Europe forty years previously and friends whom he 
had not seen since their retirement from government service 
many years ago. There is no space to dwell on his meeting with 
the Pope, or on his reception by King George and Queen Mary, 
just as he had been received by Queen Victoria on his former 
visit. But many arc the interesting and entertaining anecdotes 
which His Royal Highness tells ofnis two European tours, and 
his apt comments on the changing times give food for thought. 

Although in recent years Prince Damrotig*s interests and occu¬ 
pations have been pre-eminently those of the scholar rather than 
those of the statesman, the latter have been by no means entirely 
excluded. On the contrary, w hen His Majesty King Prajadhipok, 
at the commencement of his reign in 1925, saw fit to establish a 
Supreme Council of State to advise him in the highest matters, 
the veteran Prince’s name appeared amongst those of the five 
statesmen selected for the honour of this supreme position of 
trust. Thus right down to the recent change in government 
Prince Damrong continued to place at the disposal of the State 
the benefit of his ripe wisdom and sound judgment. 

Only two days before the coup d'etat His Royal Highness cele¬ 
brated his seventieth birthday, and the assembly of members of 
the royal family, high officials, and friends gathered in the 
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grounds of Varadis Palace to offer the Prince their congratulations 
is said to have been the largest ever seen on such an occasion. A 
boot published to commemorate the event contained tributes in 
prose and verse to His Royal Highness' life and work from the 
pens of members of the Authors' Society of Siam. In wishing 
His Royal Highness many more years of good health and con- 
tin tied activity in his various fields of interest, it may not be 
unfitting to conclude by quoting the tribute paid, in the above- 
mentioned book, by Prince fiidya, who is Prince Damrong’s suc¬ 
cessor at the Royal Institute. This took the form of the transla¬ 
tion of a stanza from Cato Major , a work of Sir John Denham, 
the seventeenth-century poet, which runs as follows: 

The spring, like youth, fresh blossoms doth produce. 

The autumn makes them ripe and fit for use; 

So Age n mature mellowness doth set 
On the green promises of youthful heat. 
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MR. GANDHI AND THE COMMUNAL AWARD 

By Stanley Rice 

(Author of The Challenge of Alia, Life of the Maharaja af Earoda, etc.) 

From such accounts as wc have received in England, the Com¬ 
munal Award appears to have had the reactions which might 
have been, and, in fact, were, expected. Each community began 
by exclaiming, more or less vociferously according to its nature 
and the measure of its particular disappointment, against the in¬ 
justice of the award. It was, of course, recognized that no com¬ 
promise ever has pleased or ever will please everybody, and there 
is nothing unusual or peculiarly Indian in the inclination, to 
criticize from the unitary standpoint. That is what happens every 
day in die Law Courts, and that is the reason for the well-known 
cautionary saying that you must consider your adversary's case 
from the standpoint of his strength and your own weakness. The 
surprising thing is rather that, after the first natural outburst, the 
country seems to be settling down so quickly to acceptance. Even 
the irrcconcilables, always ready to use anything handy with 
which to attack an unrepentant Government, arc unable to find 
any but the most flimsy arguments to do the duty of opposition. 
There are, as everyone knows, two fatal weaknesses in any 
reasoned case for rejection. It was only very reluctantly that the 
British Government undertook the thankless task at the invitation 
of those leaders of the communities who were unable to agree 
among themselves. Yet even now the door to such an agreement 
has not been shut, and the Government award stands open to 
drastic modification, and even to complete withdrawal, if another 
agreed settlement is produced. Indians not blinded by fanaticism 
—and that means the large majority of the country—are not un¬ 
reasonable. The very fact that the compromise pleases no one 
entirely is evidence of its impartiality, for if anyone had been 
entirely pleased the Government would have been denounced at 
once as favouring that community at the expense of the rest. 

The whole difficulty over the settlement arose from suspicion 
and dread of the unknown. It cannot be said that the question 
was chiefly concerned with religion, though it was argued by 
some writers in England that Islam and Hinduism were incom¬ 
patible and that the Sikhs as Hindu Protestants were as far re¬ 
moved from Islam as the German Lutherans, or, in more poetic 
language, that Islam is of the desert and Hinduism of the jungle. 
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and desert and forest can never exist together. That is not the 
true nor the immediate cause of the difference. It may be granted 
that the division of the communities was originally based upon 
religion, that the Mussulmans have maintained their own faith as 
persistently as the Hindus have dung to theirs, and that the Sikhs 
by separating themselves from orthodoxy have become a distinct 
community. The result, however, of this religious persistence has 
been the evolution of separate cultures, and no doubt the 
memories of past times have accentuated the differences. The 
rule of the majority which is the accepted canon of democracy is 
distasteful to that community which once was as supreme in India 
as ever were the Normans in England after the Conquest, and 
that small community which grew out of the quictist teachings 
of Guru Nanak into the militant people of Har Gobind once 
ruled the Punjab with unquestioned authority. Fnrh views with 
some dismay the prospect of being overborne by the weight of 
numbers. 

The Hindus, strong in the knowledge of their majority, were 
tenacious of their ideal of national unity; they maintained—and 
from their point of view quite reasonably maintained—that to 
agree to separate electorates was to sacrifice this great ideal to what 
they regarded as a question of quite secondary importance, and 
they feared that the chance might never occur again. The 
Mussulmans, while equally insistent on the need for national 
unity, talked of political extinction if they gave way on what was 
to them the all-important point- The Sikhs, conscious of their 
importance in proportion to their numbers, seem equally to have 
feared that in the Punjab they would become as submerged as arc 
the fains and Pars is in the Hindu masses of Western India. 
While, therefore, the original division was on the basis of religion, 
and while religion still serves to maintain the communities as 
separate entities, the roots of the present dispute are cultural and 
political. 

The Constitution of India is not irrevocable. Even the United 
States with its written constitution has suffered change, and there 
is today talk of modifying or repealing the Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment. There is therefore nothing to prevent the realization of 
the national ideal in the future, if that ideal can be attained by 
Federation and General Electorates. But can it? Nationality is 
an elusive thing; it is not determined by written documents or by 
any conceptions of machinery. It is in the main a spiritual thing, 
and though unitary government may contribute towards it, it is 
only one of many factors. India has already much that tends 
towards true nationality, but nationality such as we know it can 
never be achieved as long as the communities remain apart in 
spirit, and that breach cannot be healed by an apportionment of 
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seals in an Assembly or by methods of election. The Hindus, 
however, apparently hold that political unity must come itrst in 
the conditions of India, and that that obstacle, once removed, the 
rest will follow. 

On the other hand, the Mussulman fears political extinction; 
perhaps it would be more precise to say that he, mo, puts an 
almost pathetic value on the formidable power of the vote and of 
unreserved seats. The Government of England is carried on by a 
Cabinet assisted by a permanent Civil Service, backed by a Par¬ 
liamentary majority and criticized by an Opposition minority, of 
whom some few arc vocal and the rest are silent voters. The 
Government of India will likewise be carried on by a Cabinet 
assisted by a permanent Civil Service, and it is unthinkable that 
the minorities will be quite unrepresented by a spokesman. If in 
spite of eloquent championship the case is fost, that is the 
inevitable result of government by majority, and in the Centre 
and in most Provinces the Hindus are bound to be in the majority. 
But, whether at the Centre or in the Provinces, every Govern 
ment must exist on sufferance. Whatever may have been, or may 
be, done under an autocracy, a democracy, full-fledged or embry¬ 
onic, will not, if it at all realizes its own power, submit to glaring 
injustice. And in this respect the conditions of India are peculiar. 
The masses, the uneducated peasantry, will suffer much without 
complaint, because as masses, as peasantry, they are not organ¬ 
ized. The labour proletariat of the cities will express their 
grievances in the newly found Western way of the strike, because 
their peculiar grievances will be as elsewhere between master and 
man. There will be no clash of bourgeois and noblesse, of 
rnoujik and kulak, of indust ry and capital. But India is organized 
upon the lines of caste and race, Brahman and non-Rrahman. and 
Mussulman and Sikh; and the community injured in one corner 
of the country will thrill throughout with the sense of injustice. 
A wrong done to the Mussulmans of Calcutta would find a 
response in the bazaars of Lahore and Delhi and Bombay; the 
echoes of an injury' done by a Brahman oligarchy to non- 
Brahmans would resound in Madras, in Cawnporc, and in Ahme- 
dabad. Any Government, founded upon an oligarchy of what¬ 
ever complexion, would be swept away, if not by the vote, then 
by the cruder method of riot and the sword, if that oligarchy were 
glaringly and unblushingly to do manifest injustice to the 
advantage of its own party. 

The change in the Indian States—a change so great that if the 
Princes of a century ago could come to life they would not recog¬ 
nize the places they once ruled—is surely some indication of the 
methods which any new Government would adopt. Religious 
worship is not disturbed; the Mussulman may worship at his 
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moftjue, the Christian at his church, the Hindu in his temple, 
without let or hindrance. There is no noticeable bias in the 
schools; customs arc untouched. At a large gathering in Baroda 
on the birthday of Muhamtnad p there were Brahmans and 
Sudras and Englishmen present, and the lecture in English was 
delivered by a Bengali Brahman who followed die doctrines of 
Keshub Chunder Sen and Ran Mohun Roy* What exactly die 
grievances were in Kashmir we need not now inquire. They 
would, however, appear to have been agrarian and economic 
rather chan religious, and they roused the anger of Mussulman 
Punjab against die Hindu ruler because the aggrieved parties were 
Mussulman. This is an instance, not, as might be thought, of 
the oppression of one creed by another, for it is quite likclv that 
the same things would have happened to a Hindu peasantry, but 
of the solidarity of the communal feeling. Had the peasantry 
been Hindu, no Punjabi Mussulman would have lifted a finger, 
but die Hindu agitators might have found a congenial soil for 
propaganda. 

That the new Government will make mistakes may be taken 
for granted; all Governments do. But that any Government will 
be so foolhardy as deliberately to provoke resentment is more 
dian can be believed. Ic is, of course, possible that the party in 
power will favour its own comrades in caste or creed, so that an 
undue number of offices will be filled by Brahmans, or Sudras, 
or Mussulmans, as the case may be* That is a complaint that is 
heard not seldom even now* The danger docs not lie in the 
monopoly of power^ but in the abuse of it, and that is more likely 
m happen the farther we go down the scale until we reach those 
who are actuated by personal gain or personal prestige and popu¬ 
larity and not at nil by any public spirit* Just as it is—or used to 
be—said that the English offender was treated by his own 
countrymen with greater leniency than an Indian, so we may 
expect to hear murmurs of undue favour being shown by this or 
that officer to his fellow in caste or creed. 

That, however, is a danger which cannot be remedied by any 
system of communal representation * It is a danger which has 
existed all along and has been kept in control only by the vigil- 
anee of the higher officials, British or Indian* It is doing high- 
principled Indians an injustice to suppose that they will know- 
ingh wink at favouritism of this kind. And it seems, therefore, 
that Indians have given an exaggerated importance to this com¬ 
munal question—an importance which grew greater with the 
tenacity with which each side clung to its own opinion. To 
scrutinize the award in any detail would seem to be superfluous, 
or any aujrd with such possibilities of permutations and com- 

a ons would be open to criticism, ana the readjustment of a 
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few scats here and there could make very little difference. The 
main thing was to clear the obstacle out of the way by making an 
award which should be, as the Prime Minister claimed, as fair 
and honest as a sense of fairness and honesty could make it, and 
then to get on with the making of the Constitution, That is, it 
seems, the view taken by the more thoughtful of the Indian 
leaders, and considering “the tumult and the shouting” that 
have arisen over the question it is to their credit that they have 
kept the larger issue in view and not allowed their vision to be 
obscured by the smaller. 

That it is the smaller there can be no doubt. There has been 
a tendency all along to confuse the machinery with the working 
of a Parliament. Indians may repudiate this, and to their 
judgment, as of those who know the inner workings of the 
Indian mind, the outside observer must bow. One sees, of course, 
that men will be impatient of anything which hinders their 
advance towards an ideal, that separate electorates do tend to keep 
the communities in watertight compartments, in so far as politics 
are concerned, but is it not true that partly owing to the caste 
system, partly to racial affinities, Mussulmans even now consort 
with Mussulmans, Hindus with Hindus? As long as the com¬ 
munities remain in social compartments, the mere machinery of 
election can do little to induce that sense of solidarity which is so 
necessary to the making of a true nation. As long as suspicion 
and distrust permeate the discussions, so long will rhe Mussul¬ 
mans feel that with general electorates they are heading for 
political extinction. Suspicion begets suspicion, distrust distrust. 
When the Constitution is really working and it is seen that those 
fears were groundless, then will be the time for a new move 
forward towards political, and thereby, it is to be hoped, to social 
and eventually national unity. 

The greatest service that the communal award has done is, 
therefore, that it has shown that, even if some of the details could 
be bettered, the whole miserable question was, after all, not so 
formidable as it seemed. No one supposes that it is meant to 
endure for all time. Asa working hypothesis it answers reason¬ 
ably all that is necessary, and as such it seems likely to be 
accepted eventually. But Gandhi does not think of it as a work¬ 
ing hypothesis. It is apparently in the same spirit of aspiration 
towards immediate national unity that he has made his now 
famous gesture. He has said that his life is bound up in the 
welfare of the Depressed Classes and that he regards separate 
representation as disruptive of Hinduism, and therefore a moral 
and religious rather than a political question. When his corre¬ 
spondence svith the Prime Minister was published on Septem¬ 
ber 13* it is safe to say that the first thought of the average English 
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reader was, 11 What nonsense!” To starve to death for the sake 
of abolishing something which the party most directly concerned 
did not want abolished seems to be fantastic to the point of 
fanaticism. Evidently the Assembly at Simla took this or a similar 
view, for we are told that the gesture roused but Hide en¬ 
thusiasm in the House, in spite of some impassioned rhetoric. 
Whether or no the House would have been so apathetic had the 
gesture been made in respect of some more popular prejudice or 
in defence of some orthodox scruple we need not speculate, A 
little reflection will, however, show that the gesture harmonizes 
with the idea of renunciation which is of the essence if it is not 
the foundation of Hindu ethics, translated into terms of modern 


thought. The fakir who stands with uplifted arm until the 
muscles have grown rigid has in his own way so renounced the 
world that his body has become useless for the work of every day. 
We in Europe call that medievalism; it reminds us of Simeon 
Stylites on his absurd pillar, and we left it behind there and with 
the other ascetics who, as we should now think, misused God’s 


gracious gift of a healthy body- But we applaud the Christian 
martyrs who to all intents and purposes threw away their lives for 
an idea. That is probably how any non-Christian would regard 
their sacrifice, Gandhi seems to be a combination of this kind of 
medievalism and of that ultra-modernism which in India is 
moved by the degradation of die Depressed, both for the misery 
and inhumanity which it entails and also for the slur which it 
casts upon Hinduism generally. If he is willing to by down his 
life for an idea, it is dear dial to him at any rate that idea is 
worth while. It is quite possible to conceive, even in these days, 
an idealism which blinds the thinker to everything else, even to 
the obvious fact that he is mistaking a part for the whole, a means 
to an end for the end Itself. That is not inconsistent with some 
aspects of Hindu character, and, as was said above, Gandhi is 
only the extreme and sublimated form of it. 

He is mistaken in thinking that he is serving the cause he has 
so near to his heart, except upon the assumption that he is a better 
judge of its needs than the community itself. He is mistaken in 
thinking that there is any intention to disrupt Hinduism or to 
undo the work of reformers. He is mistaken in thinking that the 
representation oudined by the award, even though conceived 
innocently and with the best motives, will have any such effect. 
He is, in fact, confusing again the soul with the body. The Out' 
castes—the Fifth Caste (Panchamas), as Teiugus calls them—arc 
still part of the Hindu body politic. When attempts arc made, 
as in Banoda, to amalgamate the caste and the no<3Ste schools, 
religious prejudice is at once paraded, though the no-castes may 
be technically called Hindus, You cannot scale Parnassus at a 
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bound, much less Everest. The approach to the demolition of 
caste prejudice must be stow. You must face facts as they are, 
not sublimate them into ideas. Gandhi apparently sees m the 
award the imprimatur of the Government upon the separation at 
the ouicastes from the body politic. It is, in fact, the hrst 
approach in the political sphere to the due recognition of these 
unfortunates in and by an Indian Government. If those who 
have worked in the field, English and Indian, were asked what 
they thought of this modest representation, coupled as it is with 
the power to vote in general constituencies, can anyone doubt 
what the answer would be? Gandhi would appear to be alone in 
his wisdom—alone save for those followers in whose eyes what¬ 
ever he does or says are as the acts or words of a divine incarna¬ 
tion. While some may admire the courage and sincerity of the 
gesture, yet according to such wisdom as is in us we must deplore 
the unworthmess of the object. 
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HINDUISM IN TOLSTOY 

By Ranjee G. Siiahavi, h.a., d.utt. 

Oe all the Russian writers known to Western Europe, un¬ 
doubtedly the best known is Leo Tolstoy. He is admired on 
the one hand as a great literary artist, and on the other as the 
bringer of a prophetic message. It is seldom perhaps that we 
find the two preferences in the same reader. 

Let us linger awhile on Tolstoy as prophet, for this is the aspect 
about which there is manifestly a great deal of misapprehension. 
How many of his admirers, we may ask, are accustomed to con¬ 
sider him in relation to the great religious teachers of India? 
It seems to have passed almost unnoticed that by his own admis¬ 
sion—--shall we say confession? — the connection between his own 
teaching and that of India is singularly dose. What Western 
Europe has pointed to as evidence of his own profound intuition 
turns out, after all, to be nothing else than a transcript of 
Hinduism. It is the intention of the present article to substan¬ 
tiate this statement, not by mere inference, but by direct evidence. 

But we should do well to dwell a little on certain ethnic con¬ 
siderations. Most anthropologists admit a certain kinship between 
the Russian and the Asiatic. Even literary critics, whose studies 
arc not entirely limited to aesthetic problems, have remarked the 
affinity between the two peoples, M. dc Vogue was the first to 
draw attention to this.* M, Henri Massis goes even so far as to 
affirm that he recognizes “ dans ]e type intcHectuel slave, la sur- 
vivance du type hindu/'f Mr. Edward Garnett, too, makes a 
passing reference to this affinity in his fine study on Turgenev.* 
But apart from such incidental touches, we find no penetrating 
examination of the fundamental phenomenon that we have in 
view. Wc shall find it repay a closer scrutiny. Indeed, Russian 
literature cannot be understood without a deeper comprehension 
of the racial question. 

The Slavs, like the Hindus, arc obsessed by a kind of vague 
idealism which leads them to conjure up visions of the Divinity, 
utterly negligent of and totally detached from all logic, all intel- 
Jectualism, in a strange abdication of the claims of the practical 
will what Kant would call 11 the practical reason ”•—which re¬ 
solves itself into a cheerfully acquiescent fatalism, a serene pas¬ 
sivity, disdaining all ambition, all militant self-assertion, every 

• U Roman Russo. f Difcnsf dc 1 'Occident, iaa. 

l Turgenev, 17a. 
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trace of brutishness. Burnout has translated the word Nirvana 
by Nihilism, the word Turgenev adopted to portray the soul of 
his race. Little did the Russian master realize that by appropri¬ 
ating the word, he was unconsciously confessing his affinity with 
the genius of India. But, thorough-going Westerner as he was, 
he stressed the privative side of the Nirvana concept. How 
strange it seems that he should have gone so far as to identify 
Nihilism with positive science 1 We cannot help feeling that by 
making Bazarov emblemadc of the destructive spirit of science 
he was surrendering to some of the apprehensions that accom¬ 
panied the infancy of the new knowledge. The nineteenth- 
century European had a somewhat bizarre conception of the 
significance of science. Nevertheless, Turgenev’s instinct did not 
mislead him altogether; for, though not fully aware of it, he had 
chosen the very epithet that stood for die Russian spirit—the 
spirit which, like that of the Hindus, rejoices in negation.* 

' Another writer, Maxim Gorky, has pointed out Itis country¬ 
man's addiction to reverie and dream, his repugnance to action, 
his will-lcssness. The word “ Oblomovism ” covers this phe¬ 
nomenon, But it is to Tolstoy that we arc indebted for a more 
adequate envisagement of the Oriental factor in the national com¬ 
plex. He has endowed many of the children of his fancy with 
this fatalistic ethos of “ non-acting," not through weakness, but 
by a realization of the futility of all action (such is General 
Kontonzov) and often through a conviction of the meaningless¬ 
ness of all achievement. In the great novel War and Peace, we 
have two characters, Pierre Bezonkhov and Platon Karataeyev, 
permanent types of this renunciation of all earthly striving for the 
sake of the quest of the Kingdom of God. 

This subordination of mere action to the life of the spirit has 
an appearance of humility (possibly illusory) which finds its 
pride in imagining a direct contact with the Creator. " It is from 
its humility, from its lowliness," says Henri Massis, " that the 
Russian spirit builds up its conception of greatness "f—a mental 
adventure that throws light on the disdain of the Oriental for 
Western materialism. Dostoievsky’s major novels arc penetrated 
through and through with the same spirit; and here we have a 
due to his aggressive “Slavophilism. Neither Memoirs from 
Underground nor Crime and Punishment nor The Possessed can 
be fully comprehended without an adequate knowledge of the 
writer's opinion of the civilization of the West. Here Dostoiev¬ 
sky, however different in other respects, is on common ground 
with Tolstoy, To the "Westernizing” Turgenev, ridiculed by 
Dostoievsky in The Possessed, the supposed pre-eminence of the 

* M dc Vogud: Lc Roman Ruue r 4-5, 
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humble and meek seemed nothing less than a theological shib¬ 
boleth. 

Now be that as it may, the same minimizing of mundane 
things has engendered in the Asiatics and the Russians a ten¬ 
dency to what—for want of a better term—we may call uni- 
versa!ism. In other words, they have a different attitude towards 
race or colour, and at heart sec in every human being a man 
and a brother. This is why Pushkin and Turgenev have been 
able to portray the peoples of other races with such sympathy 
and insight. Dostoievsky drew particular attention to this faculty 
of his owm folk in his lecture on Pushkin. According to him, 
in this risorsance nnieerselle, in this power of spiritual meta¬ 
morphosis, lay the mystery of the magic appeal of the poet. 
Precisely here lies the secret of the greatness of Hinduism. It 
has an infinite capacity for assimilation, and builds the mansion 
of the spirit out of all elements that fate flings at its feet. This 
ignoring of lines of racial demarcation is a characteristic trait of 
both peoples. Tolstoy displays it not so much in his creations 
as in his considered speculations.* 

Tolstoy, contrary to what is often stated, does not discourage 
men from action, but rather advocates it. He has even protested 
against the lethargy of his compatriots. He thus repudiates non- 
action: but the very action he recommends is a course of conduct 
that is passive and non-violent. His advice reflects the spirit of 
his race, and is clearly linked with his conceptions of fatalism and 
nirvana, which arc often ignorantly confounded with sluggish¬ 
ness and utter self-annihilation or pure negation. This theory 
of action is truly representative of the Oriental spirit. In what 
manner, we shall sec as vve proceed. 

This similarity of outlook that characterizes Russia and India 
is ethnically inevitable. But in the case of Tolstoy, when we 
compare him with Indian thinkers, we find a more personal 
ground of agreement. It is not merely the racial affinity that 
accounts for it, but rather a penetration of Hindu speculation 
into the meditation of the Russian master. 

It is possible to trace the Oriental influence as far back as the 
childhood of Tolstoy. It began when the blind old family servant 
Srcp.mi tch related the stories of The Thousand and One Nights 
to the eager youth in the home of his grandmother,! The magic 
world that the charmed words of Scheherazade opened up never 
lost its influence: for, in 1844, when Tolstoy entered the Uni¬ 
versity of Kazan, it was in the Faculty of Oriental Languages and 
Literatures. In 1847, while in residence at Kazan, he had as 
fellow-patient in the same hospital ward a Buddhist Lama. “ He 

Lsi Pcnsfr dc YHumiitntc, 
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told me his story,” writes Tolstoy. “While travelling by 
sledge across Siberia, he was attacked by robbers. What did you 
do?‘ L asked him. The Lama replied: *1 folded my arms 
and prayed the Holy Buddha to forgive the evil-doers. And 
Tolstoy commented: “Here is a lesson for Christians, * words 
that reveal the interest he already felt for the religions of Asia. 

The same appeal of the East manifests itself in his pictures of 
the manners and customs of the mountaineers and dwellers of the 
savage steppes that he gives us in The Cossacks and, later, in 
Hadji Murad. In these primitive, unspoilt children of the wild 
he made his first contact with the Oriental. No doubt he felt 
the fascination during his stay in the Caucasus and in the wild 
country of the Bachkirs. 

Between War and Peace and Anna Karenina (say, about 187°) 
he read the legends and stories of various nations, particularly 
Indian and Arabian. And yet, in all this, we sec only the 
reaching® forth of a supremely inquisitive mind, a mind finding 
interest in all things and studying all things. So^ far, we find 
only infiltrations of Orientalism: Tolstoy is still first and fore¬ 
most a Western at heart. 

It is at the age of forty-eight, a time of moral crisis in his life, 
that the West appears to him bereft of all meaning, incapable of 
unravelling the enigmas of life that alone concerned him. He 
searches for a solution; and from this time onward he devotes 
himself to an intensive study of both Christianity and the great 
religious faiths of the East. In his Confessions he recounts his 
anguish of soul at this period; and compares his mental condi¬ 
tion with that of Gautama before his illumination. The youthful 
prince had been oblivious of the existence of the miseries of life, 
but in the course of three short ramblesf he encountered the 
grim spectres of Sickness, Decrepitude, Death. No work of 
Tolstoy subsequent to this epoch fails to exhibit the impress of 
Indian teaching. Even when he turns definitely to the Christian 
Gospel, it is not a Christianity of Judxa and Egypt that he gives 
us, but a Buddhistic Christianity—a Christianity permeated by 
Hinduism. He has admitted, as Emile S£nart records, that “ by 
its inculcation of moral goodness and human kindness Buddhism 
invites comparison with Christianity,"} The words of Jesus 
appear to him far more true and far more lovely when he finds 
them in the Vedas and the Upanishads. This is not surprising, 
because, as we know, his dominant interest is the religions of the 
East, We find him corresponding with notable Indians, among 

# journal Intime, [846-1852, note 2. 
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whom we may men cion Gandhi. Moreover, we note how a 
little before Ms death, when he wrote to W. A, Posse a letter 
on The Study of Ancient Religions* he displayed an intimate 
acquaintance with the great religious streams of the East, especially 
the doctrine of Krishna* one of the oldest creeds of India. 

h was with zest that Tolstoy brooded over the works of 
Schopenhauer, a thinker who was saturated with Brahmimtal 
and Buddhist thought. And this study of the Indian avatar in 
a Teuton of his own day awakened in him so great a joy that 
he cried out: Schopenhauer is the greatest of mcnJ Pt * 

Further, he delved in the tomes of Burnouh the great Indianist* 
and made himself thoroughly acquainted with the * 4 way* T of 
the Buddha, To Tolstoy, the meaning of life was infinitely more 
important than life as a spectacle* In this attitude towards life 
he is poles apart from another great spirit—Shakespeare. The 
Engfishm an contemplated life from the window of his study*, 
the Russian, having lived it, brooded over it in the dim religious 
light of a Gothic cathedral. It marks the difference between 
the Oriental and the European. 

But let us take note of the Indian books that Tolstoy read* 
fie was delighted with the work of Swamt Vivckananda on tilt 
Philosophy of the Yogas-,f with the study of Baba Preman ada 
Bharatis on Krishna Lord of with the essay of Acharya on 

the Philosophy of she Vedanta^ with the Bhagvad Gita as trans¬ 
lated from the Sanscrit by A. Kamcnkaia. In the library at 
Yasnya Polyana wc find numerous volumes annotated by his 
own hand, his pencil marks showing passages that he actually 
made use of in his own works. His secretary, M- W. F. Bougie/, 
has compiled a lengthy list of Eastern books, by no means com¬ 
plete, that Tolstoy consulted, M. Birukof cites forty-eight further 
volumes that the Russian master made use of. Among these, we 
may notice in passing, is one ascribed to Gandhi, 

This intimate knowledge of India further shows itself in the 
bulky correspondence he maintained with Indians like Toda.fl 
In the famed Letter to an Indian, Tolstoy cjuutcs numerous 
thoughts from Hindu sources, particularly from the Upanishads.** 
In 1901, on the occasion of a visit to Yasnya Polyana by a 
group of young intellectuals belonging to the Ary a Samaj, he 
displays, in conversation with Rama Scshan* a profound know¬ 
ledge of Jainism and the poet Kabir*"H~ To Baba Premananda 
Bharads, whom he affectionately calls “ dear brother,” he ex- 
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presses his admiration for his work on Krishna and confesses to 
the deep influence exercised on him by that book and the 
Krishna doctrine.* To Gopa] Chetti, editor of The New Re¬ 
former, he admits die lasting impression made on him by the 
thinkers of India.! Indeed, numerous passages in his book 
La Pensee de I'Humanite are literal renderings of Hindu specu¬ 
lation. 

A bulky volume might easily be filled with further evidences 
of Tolstoy’s direct obligations to Indian thought; but what we 
have adduced should suffice to substantiate our main thesis. The 
political, social, and religious writings of the sage of Yasnya 
Polyana arc nothing less dian a mirror of Hindu thought held 
up before the modern world of Europe. Tolstoy, like Remain 
Holland today, is the closest interpreter of the East to the West.J 

The whole of Tolstoy’s teachings is expressed in the following 
story by Rama Krishna, which might almost have been a parable 
from the mouth of Christ. “ While passing through a crowded 
street,’' relates the Indian seer, “ a holy man’s foot struck a 
ruffian, who beat him and laid him senseless on the road. With 
great difficulty the disciples revived their guru. 1 Master," they 
asked, * do you recognize those who tend you r And the saint 
replied: It is he who has beaten me,’ giving them to under¬ 
stand thereby that he made no distinction between friend and 
foe. 1 ’* This is the source of Tolstoy's doctrine of non-resistance, \\ 
“If,” he says, “ a man wishes in the morning to do evil to 
some one, that very evening he shall suffer that evil.” Again: 
“ The punishment of those who do evil is to lead them by good 
deeds to despise their actions.” Once again ; “ The just man is 
known by his doing no wrong, even to those who injiurc him.'fl 

Strange is the destiny of ideas? Gandhi is reputed to be a 
slavish follower of Tolstoy. It reminds us of the footprint that 
Eddington tells us man has found in Nature. * L Lo, it is our 
own! So, in Tolstoy, Gandhi has seen the features of his own 
race. But the fact is ignored that the Christianity of the Russian 
sage derives directly from Hinduism; and it passes without re¬ 
cognition that what seems to Western Europeans a new message 
is in a new guise the thought of India. Surely, this gives us 
food for thought. 


I la., 40. Sec tetter of May, 1907. 
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JAPAN, CHINA, AND MANCHURIA 
By O. M. Green 

(Late Editor ©f the North China Daily Ntwil) 

With Japan s formal recognition of Manchukuo a new State has 
been born into the world, as big as France and Germany and 
packed with natural wealth not half developed. It may be only a 
puppet of Japan s, as its opponents bitterly cry, though on that 
there is more to be said than is generally supposed. Bur short of 
some violent upheaval, no particular change appears likely in the 
situation crystallized by the signing of the protocol on Septem- 
ber 15, at least for some years to come. The Powers may not 
recognize die new State, but it is going to be very hard for them 
to act otherwise than as if they did. 

In attempting to set out the facts, no question of passing 
judgment is considered. Most cool-headed observers have long 
ago come to the conclusion that no black-and-white judgment is 
possible. In any case, the Lytton Report will probably be out 
before these pages arc. But one thing may be emphasized— 
namely, that it is hard facts alone with which the world at last is 
compelled to reckon; what Rengo, the Japanese official news 
agency, when bidding good-bye to the Lytton Commission, 
elegantly described as “ formalism and theory ” simply won’t 
wash. Unless someone makes war to turn Japan out of Man¬ 
churia, she is mistress of the situation. 

That does not mean that there will be nothing in Manchuria 
for anyone else; in fact, there should be a good deal. But it does 
mean that Japan is absolutely convinced that she is and always lias 
been wholly in the right. Count UchIda’s speech on August 25, 
to demonstrate that Japan, having acted only in self-defence, has 
violated no international pact, that Manchuria’s declaration of 
independence was spontaneous, and that the Nine Power Treaty 
in no way forbids Japan to recognize it, was indeed the voice of 
the people of Japan. Attempts to prove her wrong, still worse 
moral objurgation, will simply play into the soldiers’ hands. 

One other factor of enormous importance is the twin nature of 
Japanese counsels, none the less real because the soldiers appear 
momentarily to have the bit between their teeth. The Liberals 
are not negligible. With Baron Shidchara as Foreign Minister 
they tried hard for two years before the explosion at Mukden to 
be conciliatory to China, and it was not their fault that they failed. 
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The business men, too, looking anxiously at the low slate of the 
yen and of those two great props of Japanese commerce—cotton 
in China and silk in America—begin to fear that their militarists 
will run them to ruin. In the past twelve months Tokyo can be 
seen on more than one occasion stri ving to check the too-forward 
men in Manchuria, and not without effect. All panics are agreed 
in acting towards Manchukuo on what Count (Jchida calls “the 
solid basis of the realities," eschewing “ sentimental propositions 
and abstract theories/' But within that view many modifications 
are still possible if tile Liberals are not hamstrung by over-zealous 
unofficial champions of the League. 

The germ of Manchuria's declaration was the Chinese Peace 
Preservation Committee, formed to take charge in Mukden after 
the Japanese coup of September 18, 1931, and subsequently ex¬ 
panded into an administration for the whole province of Liaoning. 
The Chairman, Mr. Yuan Chin-kai, a much-respected scholar and 
man of the world, made no secret that he took office in order to 
keep up the Chinese end in Manchuria. Nothing is more notice¬ 
able than the high character of all the chief personages in the 
Manchukuo Government, men who may have to endure dragoon¬ 
ing, but would not be seduced by office nor deliberately sell their 
country. More must be said presently on this point, which is 
significant. 

In November it was publicly announced that Manchuria was 
about to become a monarchy, with the Ch’ing Emperor, Hsuan 
Tung, now known as Mr. Pu Yi {not, by the way, “ Mr. Pu," still 
less “ Henry," which never has been his name), on the throne. 
Taking all things into consideration, one may believe that there 
was a good deal of spontaneity in this movement. The Man¬ 
churians, being Northerners, always hated the Southerners who 
mostly form the Nanking Government, and the expulsion of the 
pro-Nanking Governor, Chang Hsuch-liang, had in any ease long 
been inevitable. Not improbably, seeing the confusion of China 
and that there was no help from her, the Manchurians thought 
their best course would be to cut the painter and make their own 
terms with Japan. 

One thing is clear—namely, that Tokyo sent explicit orders that 
Japanese in Manchuria were to have nothing to do with the 
movement. Whether these orders were obeyed is another ques¬ 
tion. But Tokyo was undoubtedly sincere. No particular brains 
were needed to foresee the " puppet Government ” charge* Man¬ 
churia, not vet wholly occupied, was giving infinite trouble, and 
Tokyo W3s having hard work to defend itself at Geneva without 
courting further accusations. 

That the actual declaration of independence was delayed till 
March 1 is at least pardy due to the Manchurians being divided 
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between a republic and a monarchy. They compromised on a 
system not unlike that of Hungary, with the ex-Emperor as Chin- 
cheng, or Chief Executive, for life, leaving it to time and circum¬ 
stances to decide the final shape. Hsuan Tung’s installation took 
place a week later, and almost immediately a statement of policy 
was sent out to seventeen Powers, promising just administration, 
observance of all treaties made by China, the “ open door ” and 
equal opportunity for all, and inviting the cooperation of foreign 
States in the development of Manchuria’s resources. 

It was obvious that, in their own interests, the Japanese could 
not leave the new Government to run itself. (It is not suggested 
that they wished to do so: the only purpose is to set out fads and 
to show how one step has inevitably led to another.) The only 
alternative was annexation. With no money, no army, harried by 
guerrillas and the agents of the Kuomintang, the Chief Executive 
and his Cabinet could not have lasted a month. So the Japanese 
proceeded, as one of their spokesmen has euphoniously described 
it, to “ insert a steel frame ” in Manchukuo. But General Araki, 
Minister of has an effective reply to critics* H New inde¬ 
pendent countries, lie says, " need positive support directly or 
indirectly in their early daysfor example, "the story of the inde¬ 
pendence of Cuba, the formation of the republic of Panama, and 
of many other new countries formed in Europe after the Great 
War, fa pan can always, quote a precedent for her own actions 
from the record of the Powers^ some of them decidedly uncom¬ 
fortable. She takes a peculiar, and certainly very human, delight 
in digging up parallels from America^ doings in Mexico* the 
Philippines! and Nicaragua* and instances of " imperialist aggres¬ 
sion M in the interpreting of the Monroe doctrine. 

The steel frame is certainly as thorough as the thorough 
Japanese nature can make it P They control all Manchurians rail- 
ways, finances, and army* They have ** advisers T * in every office. 
They are planning a new port at Kashin in Korea as terminus of 
the line from Kirin to Kanei on the Korean border, and this will 
give them command of the three chief avenues to Manchuria, 
Dairen, Fusan, and Rashin. They have taken over the line from 
Ssupingkai, on the South Manchurian Railway, to Taonan* An- 
ganchi, and Tsitsihar, across the Russian-controlled Chinese 
Eastern Railway, on the plea that there was no other means of 
recovering the money they had lent to China for its construction. 

If Russia ever turns nasty, they can effectively bottle up any 
Russian troops in North Manchuria or Vladivostok and block the 
advance of others from the west at Tsitsihar* And by the protocol 
of September 15 they may station troops where they please in 
lanchuria, while al] their claims s *by virtue of Sino-Japanese 
treaties, agreements, or other arrangements, or Sioo-Japanese con- 
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tracts, private as well as public,” are recognized. Meanwhile the 
control of all Japanese services in Manchuria, civil as well as 
military, is centred in one Special Envoy, General Muto. 

There is little use in counting the years of a dead child, as the 
Japanese say. The proposal for Dominion status for Manchuria, 
with a Nanking-appointed High Commissioner, local autonomy, 
and all Japan’s rights guaranteed by the League, which the 
Lytton Commission took to Tokyo (and Japan would have 
jumped at it sis months ago), fclf flat before Count Uchida’s 
stonewall decision that in recognition was now the only hope of a 
permanent solution. 

There are but too many indications that the League is powerless 
to sway Japan. The question is whether and what America may 
do. She has made no secret of her disapproval. On January 7 
Mr, Stimson wrote both to Japan and China that America would 
recognize no changes effected by force. On August 8 he minutely 
defined the American reading of the Kellogg Pact and Nine 
Power Treaty, with a palpable hit at Japan. If all this does not 
presage strong action, it is very bad tactics r the disappointment 
of China’s hopes would be a serious matter for America, whose 
increasing appetite for Trans-Pacific trade has been accompanied 
by sedulous courting of Chinese goodwill. But American policy 
in the Far East has continually vacillated—feverish insistence on 
her share in the China loan field under President Taft, hasty 
withdrawal by President Wilson, loud threats over the Lincheng 
and Nanking outrages of ’23 and 'ay, but nothing done about 
them. Japan, at least, does not seem to think she has much to 
fear from America. Equally does she seem at case with regard 
to Russia s though she has filled Harbin with armed men and cam¬ 
paigned after bandits into the Russian sphere of influence. 
Except for a few peevish words by Isvestia , Russia’s attitude has 
been singularly mild. 

In seeking for a solution, there are three dominant factors 
which have never received the consideration they deserve; but 
through them alone can an avenue be found to ultimate harmony. 
They are the internal condition of Japan, of China, and of Man¬ 
churia. 

The keynote of all Japanese policy is a desire for security more 
intense than that of any country. The author of a very able book 
lately published in New York* suggests that this may be un¬ 
consciously due to the haunting, sinister shadow of the earth¬ 
quakes, which average about seventeen a day. Many Japanese 
believe that Japan will one day slip bodily down the slope she 
stands on above the Pacific deeps. Dr. Nitobc says that Man¬ 
churia and Korea are to Japan what Belgium lias always been, in 
* The Tinigr-bax of Asia , by George Sokalsky. 
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history, to England. She fought China and Russia because she 
feared a hostile domination in Korea and Manchuria respectively. 
Count Lfehida frankly calls Manchuria her “hrst bulwark,” 
Today Japan feels herself particularly insecure. The break¬ 
down of old family ties due to industrialism, the misery of 
starving peasants ground down by absentee landlordism, taxation, 
and excessive costs of production, the hcarelessness of capitalists, 
the ineptitude and weakness of politicians, the “ dangerous 
thoughts" of thousands of unemployed students—all these com¬ 
bine to make a veritable revolution as momentous as that of the 
Meiji era. In revulsion, a powerful party, headed by men in the 
Army, is preaching that all Japan's troubles arc due to her “ sur¬ 
render to Western civilization,” and that she must “return to her 
own spiritual life and seek to preserve Asia in accordance with her 
ow r n spirit.” These are passionate words, but not to be ignored. 
Through them one sees Japanese policy actuated by two currents— 
the Army element harking back to the spirit of die Dainty os who 
gathered round, in the sixties, against the Westernizing Shogun, 
and the men with the practical view, who know that Japan can¬ 
not swallow so large a morsel as Manchuria, but are resolved to 
have the hrst claim on its output for their mills and a fair return 
for their ^200,000,000 investments. 

Naturally, on account of her internal unrest, Japan dreads Com¬ 
munism above ail things; and across the Yellow and Eastern Seas 
the Red power looms alarmingly. Mongolia is simply a Russian 
province, in Northern Manchuria, since the struggle with China 
for the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1929, Moscow’s influence has 
waxed very large. And in Central China die Communist organ¬ 
ization has undoubtedly become the gravest menace that con¬ 
fronts Nanking. Manchuria is, after all, mainly an affair of 
“face.” But Communism, now extending its influence over 
some 300,000 square miles of the best, most thickly populated 
parts of Central China, threatens the very foundations of society. 
The bulk of the Communists are, of course, merely bandits. But 
there is a wdl-defined organization at the top, with branches and 
cells in most of China’s chief towns; and, more and more, Com¬ 
munism is winning over the young intellectuals, disgusted by 
Nationalism's failures. 

In the Asiatic Review for July 1,1 had the honour of describing 
the aims of the realist group in Nanking. These men fully 
understand that the one issue before China today is Nationalism 
or Communism, and that the latter can only be vanquished by 
reforming the Government and concentrating on the revival of 
peace and prosperity in the Yangtze Valley, where the Red grip 
is strongest. It the realists had a free hand, there is very little 
doubt that diey would patch up some sort of compromise with 
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Japan and Manchukuo, But die issue has become too public, 
Manchuria has been too long a “ running sore," and it is to be 
feared that Nanking, against the better judgment of its best men, 
may be pushed to some extreme action. 

1’hc special apprehension of the immediate future is that the 
danger centre may once more swing back over Shanghai, where 
the boycott has revived strongly and the Chinese judges, as before, 
refuse to punish the anti-Japanese agitators. The Chinese Mayor 
of Greater Shanghai is doing his best, but, if public temper gets 
out of hand, it is by no means impossible that the Japanese Army 
might return, and this time it would not leave so easily as it did 
in May. It is most regrettable that the Powers did not seize the 
golden opportunity presented by the Armistice of inviting China 
to a round-table conference to undertake die long-overdue task of 
reforming die constitution of Shanghai satisfactorily to the 
interests of both parties, and putting die security and rule of law 
■n die great Settlement beyond jeopardizing by every political 
dust-storm. As often happens, the diplomatists deemed the 
moment ' l inopportune.” One can only pray that they will not 
have added another to the many instances in China of " too late." 

Of one thing one may be perfectly certain—that the storms of 
the Far East will never subside until diplomacy nerves itself to 
take practical notice of China's helpless condition and assists her 
to find a way out. The existence of the realists in Nanking and 
their undoubted earnestness make this possible even now. Here 
at least, and now, is practical work to be done, with definite 
results of the highest value assured, 

To return to Manchuria. Apart from what Rcngo calls “ for¬ 
malism and theory, 1 ' die Powers’ chief concern is die open door 
and Customs unity. The Japanese strenuously assert that the door 
always has been open, and point to the fact that in the growth 
of Manchuria s trade from TJs. 100,697,157 in 1908 to 
TIs. 703,068,676 in 1930 (the last completed figures available) the 
share of other nations than Japan is no less than Tls. 524,348,07a; 
that is, in 1930 alone. Latterly some rather serious complaints 
have been heard of direct discrimination against foreigners in 
Manchuria, Representations have been made in Tokyo, and, it 
is believed, with good effect. There is, of course, no question but 
that Manchuria’s trade is worth an effort. Three times in the 
past year Japan has renewed her pledge of the open door in most 
explicit terms, and, if Manchuria develops as appears likely, it 
would be impossible for Japan to supply all the needs of the 
accompanying growth of population. 

More serious is the Customs question. Nanking refused to 
enter into the same compromise that she has accepted with orher 

rebel governments of allowing Manchukuo to pav her uuota 10 
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the loans secured on the Customs and keep the rest of the revenue 
for herself; and at die end of June Manchukuo retaliated by 
seizing all the accumulated Customs funds and evicting the 
foreign staffs. 

The only ray of light in a most unpleasant chapter is that the 
very positive reports current in June that Manchukuo was about 
to instal a Japanese Inspector-General and her own sen 1 ice have 
died down. Here again die wiser influence of Tokyo mav be 
traced. With Manchukuo a recognized State, it will be very hard 
for her not to put in her own service. But it is conceivable that 
some face-saving compromise might be devised. Once the 
Chinese Customs is split at one point, other recalcitrants might 
follow suit, and the last solid financial asset of China would dis¬ 
appear. Japan, with her big interests in China Proper, should be 
as keen as anyone on preventing that. Meanwhile, Manchukuo 
has paid to Shanghai 'Ms. 843,675 of the revenues seized at Dairen, 
and subsequently 1,140,101 yen against her share in the foreign 
loan service. 

Throughout all the murk and bitterness of conflict one 
character stands out serene and unblemished, die Poet-Premier of 
Manchukuo, Mr. Cheng Hsiao-hsii. Until recently very few 
Europeans even in die Far East had heard his name. Bui he is 
reverenced from one end of China to the odicr. He is among the 
finest of her scholars; his handwriting is so beautiful—and in 
China calligraphy ranks as an art—that specimens of it are sold as 
models for students; his poems vie with those of the best classical 
periods; and in character he embodies the purest ideals of the 
Confucian spirit. Under the Manchus he held high office, but 
has steadily refused the most tempting offers from the Re¬ 
publicans, convinced that their principles could bring nothing but 
trouble on China, and preferring to serve the young ex-Emperor 
as tutor and controller of the household, without accepting a 
penny for it, living very modestly by the sale of his poems and 
writing. 

There can be no question that Mr. Cheng accepted the 
Premiership of Manchukuo solely to be near the cx-Empcror, and 
the good opinions which the latter has earned arc probably not a 
little due to his ok! tutor's guidance. But perhaps Mr. Cheng has 
other visions. No one knows better than he how often China has 
for a while been conquered by virile invaders, yet has ended by 
absorbing her conquerors. If we look ahead a few years, to the 
peace which Japan will restore in Manchuria, we can sec the 
Chinese population growing and growing till the sixteen millions 
of 1908, the twenty-nine of to-day, may in a decade or so rise to 
lorty or fifty. Nothing can so much tend to put reality instead 
of the " steel frame " into the Manchukuo Government, and the 
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very efforts which Japan makes to restore prosperity may be the 
undoing of her domination. 

This indeed is a long view. But it 15 doubtful whether such a 
man as Mr. Cheng, and, it may fairly be believed, his colleagues 
too, would have accepted office without some such hope. More¬ 
over, the long view is now the only practicable one. Unless the 
world is conscientiously convinced, on impartial consideration of 
all facts and having heard what Lord Lytton has to say, that war 
(economic sanctions mean the same thing) is the only honourable 
course, there remains nothing but to concentrate on actualities, to 
help the Chinese realists to restore order in their distracted 
country, to keep open the door in Manchuria, and not to make 
the task of the Manchukuo Ministers, who, all unrecognized, 
appear to be playing a truly patriotic game in great difficulties, 
harder than it need be by compromising the Japanese Liberals 
with empty condemnation of their country. Most of the League's 
embarrassment arises from its having treated the conllict as if it 
were a momentary ailment Instead of the deep-seated malady it is, 
going 10 the very foundations ol all concerned. 

It is likely that the Japanese will propose at Geneva that the 
whole question be postponed for reconsideration, say, five years 
hence in cooler mood, they themselves promising to withdraw 
their troops as early as possible, and China to abstain from aggres¬ 
sion. Coming from Japan, such a suggestion would probably 
raise a storm, but it is none the less a wise, perhaps the only 
sound, one. 
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SOME SCANDINAVIAN VIEWS ON ASIATIC 
AFFAIRS 

By John* oe Lv V.vlette 

In recent years the contributions by Scandinavian writers to the 
literature on Asia and Asiatic problems has been steadily growing. 
Addressed as they arc to their countrymen, few of whom arc 
likely to have had first-hand experience of the countries and 
peoples described, these books naturally contain much which to 
the average British reader is—or should be—elementary informa¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, the very fact that the authors belong to nations 
which possess no colonies, and arc not involved in controversies 
about systems of colonial government and administration, gives 
them a freshness of vision and an absence of bias which arc the 
foundations for interesting judgments. Even when the facts they 
recount are known, their judgments therefore may have the value 
of opening new avenues for thought. 

Among Scandinavian travellers who have observed Asiatic coun¬ 
tries, Dr, Aage Krarup Nielsen, a Dane, had already breezily con¬ 
ducted us Through the Tropics to the Arctic in search of whales 
and Halfa/ay around the World —that is, by sea to China and 
back overland through Siberia—before he discovered not so 
much the “ sunshine island ” of Bali as a forgotten fragment of 
its history. Tile outcome is a most interesting account of the 
Life and Adventures of an East-India Trader in Bali , This 
adfventurous trader, Mads Lange, a seafaring countryman of the 
author s, lived in Lombok from 1833 to 1839, when he transferred 
his trading headquarters and residence to the neighbouring island 
of Bali. During more than twenty years he took an active part 
in tlie trade between these islands and Singapore on the one hand, 
China and Japan on the other, skilfully playing off the British 
and Dutch interests against each other, supporting or opposing 
local chiefs and princes, engaging in private wars, rising to great 
wealth and power, sinking down into complete penurv, working 
himself up once more, and finally dying in Bali in 1856, just as he 
was contemplating returning to his native Denmark. Not onlv 
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has Dr. Nielsen resuscitated from the archives at Singaraja, the 
capital of Bali, a thrilling story of stormy colonial trading history, 
he has also skilfully linked the historic past with the fascinating 
present, and the Dutch edition of his work* contains numerous 
delightful illustrations of this enchanting island and its people. 
For the British reader there is an even more direct interest in this 
work through the Jiving links which still exist with Mads Lange. 
He first married a Balinese lady, by whom he had two sons; one 
died young. The Other was educated at the Radies Institute in 
Singapore, and became secretary to the first Raja Brooke of 
Sarawak. His descendants still live in Singapore. Mads Lange's 
second wife was the daughter of an important Chinese trader with 
business connections in Singapore. By her he had one child, a 
daughter, Cecilia Cathcrina, who was horn in Bali in 1848, is still 
alive, and is Her Highness Inche Besar Zebcidah, the mother of 
the present Sultan of Johore. After her father’s death in 1856 
she was sent to school in Singapore. She was ultimately adopted 
into an English family, who took her to Calcutta and subsequently 
to England and France. On her return to Singapore in 1870 she 
met Sultan Abu Bakar of Johore, who promptly fell in love with 
her charm and beauty and married her. When Dr. Nielsen, on 
his journey home, met the Dowager Sultana of Johore, he found 
that the graceful and dignified little lady of over eighty retained 
undimmed many memories of the romantic but disturbed days of 
her adventurous father and his brothers. 

About the same time another Scandinavian, a Swede, was 
gathering impressions of some little-known parts of Borneo. 
Unlike the breezy Danish author. Dr. Eric Mjoberg was not a 
globe trotter, but had lived seven years in the East Indies, three 
of which he spent in Sumatra as a biologist in Dutch Govern¬ 
ment sendee and the last three in Sarawak as curator of die 
Museum at Kuching. Some of his earlier ex|>eriences have ap¬ 
peared in an English translation under the title of Forest Life 
and Adventure in the Malay Archipelago . During the later 
period of his stay in the East he made an expedition into a litde- 
known part of Borneo, ascending to the top of Mount Tiban. 
The somewhat sensational style of the book, exemplified in its 
title, Borneo, the Land of the Head-hunters,] should not be 
allowed to detract from the interesting contributions which Dr. 
Mjoberg frequently makes to our knowledge of the people of that 
part of Borneo which he personally observed. In fact he is most 
interesting when he deals with his personal observations, even 

* m Avaaturen tart ecu Qfistirtjet'sardcr op by Aage Krarup 
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though his deductions in the field of social ethnology are unlikely 
to be invariably shared by the experts. When he expands into 
generalities he would appear to lack familiarity with Dutch writers 
of authority on these subjects. Nevertheless, there is so much 
that is interesting in his book, and Iris illustrations are so excellent, 

a rcviscd of the work has not been 

published m English. It seems, however, quite a mistake to have 
spoilt an otherwise attractive book by the inclusion of a “ grousy " 
chapter on Sarawak, which Professor L. van Vuurcn in Ins 
preface to the Dutch translation has qualified as a mere “ chronique 
scandaleuse, adding: “ For the general reader it is without im¬ 
portance. « fails moreover in the object for wlrich it has been 
written. If .■I]b,}i_Tg had wanted to improve conditions in the 
private kingdom of Raja Brooke, he would have achieved his aim 
if — addrcssj ng 3 wril-substandMcjd Memorandum to the 
British Government. ! This apparently he did not do. Be that 
as it may, it would he well worth producing an English edition of 
the material portions of this hook, after removing some of its use¬ 
less padding for it does give in many parts a very clear impression 
, certain little-known races in Borneo and their habits, and shows 
beautiful examples of their artistic crafts, which display high 
decorative qualities* r 1 b 

More recently another Swedish traveller, herr Paul Mohn, made 
a journey into Afghanistan* towards the end of King Ama null ah’s 
hectic reign. He would appear to have left the country just 
before Hafaibullah Ghazi’s short-lived regime started, although 
there is included among the illustrations a somewhat gruesome 
snapshot of the erstwhile " Batha-i-Saqao/' dangling rather dis 
mzlly from a rope, in company with a number of his henchmen. 
The author s account of his journey through Caucasia and Russian 
Turkman, over the Hindu-Kusb to Kabul and its prolongation 
via Ghazni to Kandahar, yields little of special interest to the 
British reader who has more numerous and fuller sources of 
information available to acquaint him with those regions. The 
general summary of the history of Afghanistan is also rather 
elementary'. It is only when we come to the reign of AmanulJah 
that we get quite a useful summary of this energetic but short- 
sig tti King s career. ^ Especially interesting is a vivid account of 
Amanulkih s six days’ speech to his newly constituted national 
assembly, after his return from Europe, in which he outlined his 
rctorms W c see the tears of emotion rising in the King’s eyes; 
we watch his audience being intrigued, bewildered and bored in 
turn, or faintly revived by an occasional joke, and, like them, we 
survive the ordeal, emerging puzzled no doubt, but all the same 

SsJ^FM'g b > Paul Hflhn. (Stockholm; P. A. Norite# end 
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interested in what is to come. The ultimate outcome is well 
known, the collapse of a regime which had ignored the need for 
solid military support in a country like Afghanistan, a factor 
which King Ama nullah overlooked when he ventured upon a 
course not a little inspired by the achievements of the Ghazi 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha in Turkey. A useful reminder as to the 
after effects of political mistakes is the reference to tile four weeks’ 

Afghan War” of 1919. To the general public in this country 
this campaign—or war, for after all it was a war—of 1919 has 
remained largely unknown, occurring as it did during the period 
of lassitude from all martial activities which followed the con¬ 
clusion of peace. Not only, therefore, would it do no harm if 
this episode were a little better known, but it may be useful to 
learn how our action struck a disinterested observer. 11 The 
English at that time.” says the author,* “ were tired of war and 
wanted peace, even if it had to be secured by a loss of prestige.” 
They knew' from long experience that an expedition to Kabul was 
a costly undertaking, the losses involved in which could in no 
way be offset by tile problematic advantages that might be reaped, 
“ The British interest in Afghanistan derived from that country’s 
marching with Russia, As at that time the Tsarist power had just 
collapsed and that colossal empire seemed to be facing a period of 
chaos, intervention in Afghanistan seemed less called for,” 
England, says the author, therefore considered that it might safely 
let the Amir Am a null ah have his way. “ That conception might 
well be correct, but one ought to have readied that conclusion 
before engaging in hostilities. To carry on war for four weeks 
and then to withdraw, without having achieved any great honour, 
cannot be considered wise policy. The hesitating uncertainty 
which characterized this action was far from advancing the 
English interests.” As for the settlement which followed, “ There 
is no doubt,” says the author, “ that Afghanistan was the winning 
party in that conclusion of peace.” 

Events have moved since then, and the failure of Amanulhh’s 
attempts to remodel his country overnight have prevented his 
initial advantage from being lastingly turned to British detriment, 
as it mi^ht well have been had he possessed a more practical 
sense of the fundamental means required to rule in Afghanistan, 
As it happened he fell, and with it returned our chance to undo, 
to some extent, the results of our earlier mistake. Still, it docs no 
harm to have our mistakes pointed out by a friendly critic. 

More recently another Swede, herr Rutger Essen, travelled 
through various parts of the East, both Near and Far, and has 
given us the results of observations made by one trained in the 
intricate reactions of international politics. In his country herr 

• Op . cit., p. 2851 §. 
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Essen is well known for his readable and sound surveys of 
Europe and the World and Europe's Convalescence, which 
appeared in 1926 anti 1929 respectively, Since then he extended 
his writing to the Near East, publishing last year a book describ¬ 
ing what one meets Behind the Gates 0) Asia."* In this book be 
surveyed the changes that have been wrought in the countries of 
the Near and Middle East during and since the war, and generally 
reaches the conclusion chat they will play but a subsidiary n>!c in 
the world s history of the near future,' In bis latest work the 
outcome of bis recent travels through India and the Far East, he 
brings us his impressions From Asia’s Centres of Unrest. f The 
task of estimating the extent of recent changes in these parts of 
Asia was facilitated for die writer by his previous travels in the 
same countries undertaken during the vears 1919-22, and the 
opinions he expresses have, therefore, an element of personal judg¬ 
ment in them, which is so frequently lacking in the work of 
writers who generalize glibly on slender acquaintance with the 
countries that are being dissected* The author succeeds in placing 
the numerous contradictions summed up in the term ** India * 
before his readers with telling clarity. If he uses few ingredients 
beyond, those that are to be found in the Simon fieport, that 
meteoric best seller that has since been so abruptly forgotten, 
bis sense of peoples and problems, a quiet, balanced judgment 
and a clear mode of expression, free from any attempt at being 
sensational, make his descriptions and summaries attractive and 
his views worthy of attention. 

In Ills effort to determine to what extent there is any national 
or cultural cohesion between the many peoples of India, the 
writer says* If one leaves out the yo million Muhammadans 
and a few smaller groups, one must admit the existence of a 
common Indian civilization. Hinduism * * * gives a joint cul¬ 
tural basis and a similar outlook upon life to the majority of 
India s otherwise so heterogeneous people. ,f Much the same might 
be said about Christianity in Europe to the past, but in this con¬ 
nection the writer observes that “whereas Christianity had a 
socially and politically unifying effect * . „ Hinduism holds a 
view which tends towards social and political differentiation* Its 
essence stands in the sharpest possible opposition to fraternity and 
equality, for a Hinduistic community must always be more or less 
theocratic, built up out of * * . mutually exclusive social sections, 
and crowned at its cop by a Brahman eastc^oligarehy, which is the 
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last thing one can imagine as die basis for fostering a political 
and social sense of unity/’ Consequently the strongest and most 
widely held religious and cultural views 11 do not operate towards 
unification, but towards differentiation/’ and, adds the author, 
“ in addition we simply cannot overlook the 70 million Muham¬ 
madans which arc excluded from the system of Hinduism.” 

In analyzing the nature and essence of the form of nationalism 
which is at present Ewing manifested in India, herr Essen seeks 
most of it in the " English-coloured education,” which the intelli¬ 
gentsia of India has, on the whole, received during die last one or 
two generations. As die moral foundation of the national con¬ 
sciousness, which has in a large measure resulted from this educa¬ 
tion, he sees “a curious blend of mid-Victorian liberal-democratic 
principles after the manner of John Smart Mill and the recent war- 
propaganda theory about die absolute right of nations to self-deter¬ 
mination, combined with on age-old pride in the cultural achieve¬ 
ment of Hinduism,” That much has grown out of date in the 
Western ideas which the “ English influence on education in India 
continues to instil, is unknown to the Hindu classes who have been 
half-educated in the Western manner." And so the author sees 
something fundamentally unreal in the admittedly quite sincere 
aspirations of those classes in India who stand for die political 
movement called nationalist. He admits that there is an “ Indian 
nationalism/’ which has its roots much deeper, but this is some¬ 
thing quite different from the movement which has in Europe 
been linked with democratic progress. “ This real and living 
Indian nationalism is what would in Europe be called outright 
reactionary. It is an Oriental reaction against the encroachments 
of an enforced Western civilization, a feeling of resentment 
towards efficiency, hygiene, and a mechanically honest adminis¬ 
tration ; a longing back to Ancient India, under the Brahmans’ 
undisputed rule; with temple bells, and long holidays and time 
for quiet meditation; with famine and epidemics and oppression; 
but also with opportunity for services of love and brotherliness " 
and “ with fresn paints of many hues daubed across that Western 
invention which is called the struggle for life/’ 

From the economic point of view the writer secs in a return by 
India to these ancient ideals not only a cause for anxiety in England 
but also for the whole world, which in a greater or less degree 
has become concerned with the producing and with the pur¬ 
chasing power of India. Such a reversion to the ancient methods 
of living-assuming it to be feasible—" would mean the im¬ 
poverishment not only of India but of Europe and of the world 
as a whole, an impoverishment so marked that it would certainly 
render necessary a lowering of the standard of living for the broad 
masses of the people in Europe, India would go the same way 
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Edvards economic isolation and dwindling importance in the 
world s trade as Russia lias done under Communism/' With 

, ls , , 1l ? c . c ' ^ 13t ^ us ® a had never developed to anything like 

die level which India has reached. Hence what in the case of 
Kussia has been a mere loss of future opportunities would in the 
e.^c of India income damnum emergens t a real retrogression 
from a level already attained and a noticeable loss, felt by all the 
civilized nations. It stands to reason, proceeds the writer, “ that 
the | ndian Nationalist leaders do not admit that these fears for 
the future are in any way justified. According to them all this is 
merely inimical British propaganda.” For everything which 
India has achieved under British administration is considered as 
having been acquired outright and as being “as secure under a 
Hindu regime as under that now in force/ 1 a proposition which 
the writer docs not accept. 

The desire for self-government the author considers as not a 
natural impulse, inherent in the peoples of India, for their tradi¬ 
tional tendency, m common with that of all Oriental peoples, has 
rather been to look upon the task of governing as 3 “ low craft, 
whdst the things that really matter lie on a different plane.” The 
modern desue for self-government, the author considers, has been 
artificially fosterxd by the peculiar outlook of the British, who 
seem to hold ‘ that it denotes something inferior and hum ilia tin-' 
for a peopic not to govern themselves through a stxallcd 1 respon¬ 
sible Government, 

If one considers self-government and democracy as indissoluble 
and indispensable to all higher civilization, one can only wish the 
Nationalist leaders of India a rapid success. But if, says the 
author, one shares his view "and has come to the conclusion that 
this form of government is and will remain a highly circum¬ 
scribed phenomenon, both geographically and in poini of time, 
and especially if one feels that it goes against the whole spiritual 
life of the peoples of India, then one can only see In the present 
entangled situation in India the unfortunate outcome of the artifi¬ 
cial grafting of inherently incompatible ideals on a passive civiliza¬ 
tion which has always lacked the necessary organizing power to 
construct its own form of rule,” 

Of Englishmen in India" the author writes with a sym¬ 
pathetic understanding which docs not exclude either critical con¬ 
sideration or accurate appreciation of those jietuJiar aspects which 
tend to make the life of the English in India " more English than 
u is in England.” According to the author, there arc in the 
W fc T: for ™ of human existence more artificial than the life 
of Englishmen in India. They are dicre as an isolated group of 
alien specialists: specialists in imports and exports, in navigation 
or engineering, tn m a tiers of international credit; irt the waging 
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of war or the exercise of government,’ 1 And what is worse, the 
author observes, “ they neither get born nor die in the country, 
except by sheer accident, and they live there only half their lives." 
In the end their existence in India tends to be '* as isolated from 
the alien ocean of people which surges around them, as the life of 
first-class passengers on an ocean-going steamer ” is remote from 
the sea. It is almost bad form, and in any event tactless, to talk 
too much in a military mess or in a drawing-room, in the busi¬ 
ness office or when in the company of officials, about the strange 
world of people by which one is surrounded. For, after ail, “ in 
a steamer’s saloon one does not discuss the scrubbing of decks or 
the firing of boilers." Often this wilful isolation of the British 
in India is looked upon as a sign of 11 the notorious British 
arrogance. The author asks himself whether it is not rather 
a “defensive attitude, an instinctive protection, to ward off the 
risk of confusion and despair, a wall against the danger of becom¬ 
ing submerged in the ocean of these seething Indian masses," 
And his verdict is that " undoubtedly it is that before all else.” 

For all that, the author admits the claim of British administra¬ 
tion in India to being 11 the finest bureaucracy in the world.” He 
analyzes the reasons for this, and concludes \ “The result was 
good, and practically all the progress which has been made in 
India since 150 years can be more or less attributed to the merits 
of the Anglo-Indian system of administration,” Of the deteriora¬ 
tion of the Civil Service personnel, he has heard so much that it 
seems “ hardly worth while to contradict it." Yet he feels com¬ 
pelled to add that his “ personal impression, on the contrary, has 
been that the higher personnel of the British Civil Service in 
India still is excellent and displays to a high degree competence, 
judgment, natural authority, and sterling personal qualities,” 
whilst his impression of the Indian Army is that it still attracts 
“a first-rate human material,” notwithstanding the hardships, 
and on the whole the lack of amenities which it holds out. 

And yet, if at this moment the English were to disappear from 
India, the author considers that their rule of a century' and a half 
“ would not leave behind many externally visible signs. A few 
railway bridges, a few Government buildings in Delhi and Cal¬ 
cutta, which would look rather cheap by the side of the monu¬ 
mental relics of the Moghul emperors and other conquerors.” 
How much would survive of their moral influence is problematic, 
but probably, after a whole generation, very little. “ But,” con¬ 
tinues tills Swedish observer, “ the work which has been done, 
and which is by no means ended, is nevertheless one of the noblest 
achievements in the history of the world, both from a civilizing 
point of view and as a work of peace. As everywhere mistakes 
have been made, and even great blunders committed, but taken all 
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in all Britain s activity in India is one of the finest and proudest 
pages* not only of her own history* but in the whole history of 
tile while race. Let us hope that that part of the work which 
still lies in the future w'iil not mar the picture.” 

Compared with conditions in India* which, notwithstanding all 
the troubles of recent years, has continued to be " well adminis¬ 
tered and orderly," the author secs conditions in China as 11 extra¬ 
ordinarily dark and gloomy.” And yet he holds that “ there can 
hardly be any doubt but that, in the long run, China’s future 
appears brighter and dearer than that of India.” For in China 
he finds all that which he sought in vain in India: "an estab¬ 
lished tradition of government; a common history and a common 
civilization; a practical outlook and inborn political sense together 
with a common desire towards the same future aims in the elite 
of the nation. Neither does he consider the spiritual crisis in 
China quite so “ chaotic ’ as in India. 14 The Chinese people have 
a sense of proportion in spiritual matters and strong nerves, and 
they can therefore put up with a good deal for the sake of spiritual 
assimilation. And, finally, “ China has its future entirely in its 
own hands. 1 The conception of protectorates has since two 
decades been “ removed from the agenda,” and the system of 
privileged nationalities has been or is in course of being eliminated. 
* China thus stands at the beginning of a new period of her his¬ 
tory. Her role in the world's history during that period may be 
expected to become increasingly vast and important,” but it is 
hard to forecast what exactly China’s future development will be. 
Still more, however, docs the author hesitate to outline that of 
Japan. The position of Japan as a great power he secs as based: 
inwardly on ” strong political discipline, national ideology, and a 
concentrated capitalistic system of production in a densely popu¬ 
lated country in which a third of the population is dependent on 
export and foreign trade and externally on ” military and 
naval power, and a diplomacy based on prestige, spheres of 
interest, and capital investments on the mainland of Asia, together 
with an aggressive policy of commercial expansion, supported in 
various ways by Government subsidies." This position, the 
author considers, it will be hard to maintain “in such a dynamic 
part of the world as the Pacific constitutes nowadays.” Each 
political mistake " may become fatal, each shifting of the balance 
of power must become dangerous.” 

For all these reasons it is in India, China, and Japan that the 
author sees the deciding factors in the great Asiatic world of 
today. The sparsely populated countries which form transitions 
to the Near East and to Russia-Siberia “ mainly serve as pressure- 
reducing buffer territories." Further—India and the bridge of 
the Malay Peninsula and Insulinde he looks upon as still mainly 
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dominated by Western colonial policies. “ The populations of 
these countries would moreover seem to be destined to play 
politically a secondary part.” But as these South-Eastern coun¬ 
tries arc among the richest producers of the tropics, they will in 
course of time come to form one of the major world problems, in 
the background of which looms “ the uncertain future of a ‘ white 
Australia.’ ” 

To Russia’s role in the Asiatic crisis the author docs not attribute 
the importance which is often attached to it. Russia might cer¬ 
tainly be quite eager to take over Britain’s place in Asia, and 
" although hitherto without risking very much, she uses every con¬ 
ceivable opportunity to make herself felt in Asiatic affairs”; but 
“ she will never be able to undertake the colossal task of pan- 
Asiatic domination.” China has already “wriggled out of the 
temporary Russian grip and is unlikely ever to revert to it.” But 
in the author’s opinion Russia’s strength will increasingly be ab¬ 
sorbed by her gigantic internal problem. 

Looking back at the remainder of the world, herr Ess£n secs 
Europe’s problem mainly as one of self-defence, America’s as one 
of adaptation; “but Russia and Asia are tile broad roadways of 
the future, and the development of those countries will change 
the world to a greater degree than those now living; can conceive.” 

Whether one agrees in every respect with the details of the 
author’s views and opinions or not, there can be no doubt that 
his intelligent outlook and unbiassed judgment have enabled him 
interestingly to survey some of the great problems that face the 
world today. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF HINDUISM 

Fmnjdb Bediiu, traveller, doctor, and courtier, to whom the fortunes of 
tne Moghuls rneant so much more than the episodical existence of a tew 
million! ot Gentiles,” thus summed up whai was probably the typical view 
“ e ™ndu religion, if indeed any view can be called typical when there 
tvcie so few to know and still jewer to care: 

+ ** r# think you? Find I not reason, from all this great 

tissue ot extravagant folly on which 1 have remarked; from that childish 
panic ol^ winch 1 have spoken above; from that superstitious ptety and 
compassion toward the sun in order lo deliver it from the malignant and 
darfe:^ Dcuta; from that trickery of prayers, of ablution, of dipping and 
oi aims, cither cast into the river or bellowed on Brahmens; from 
infernal hardihood of women to burn themselves with the 
body of their husbands whom frequently they have hated while alive; 
tram those various and frantic practices of the Fakires; and lastly from 
. ™\ fabulous trash of their Beths and other books; was f not justified 

in taking as a motto to this letter . , , "There are no opinions too 
extravagant and ridiculous to find reception in the heart of man "? fr 

So spoke the seventeenth century + The Hindus, however, went on their 
way and cared for none of these things, ff anyone wanted w know, they 
did not care; and if no one wanted to know, thev did not care either. And 
Lhen came the Sanskrit scholars—Jones. Cdlebrookc, Max-MutJcr, and a host 
of others—and founded a school which has led io the enlargement of our 
knowledge and the convergence of our thought. 

Professor Radhakrishnan* is among the prophets of this larger outlook. 
He may be said to be the heir of both the East and the West, since it is 
evident that, while he is a thoughtful interpreter of philosophic Hinduism, 
he h also a wide reader in the Sacred Books of the West and the com* 
mentancs thercoft" in which are Included Plato, Aristotle. Hegd, Kant, 
Bradley. \\ ill jam James, and many other writers on morality, science, psycho- 
ogy T and what is known by the more generic name of philosophy. ' His 
lectures, delivered in language of which any Englishman might be proud, 
form a comprehensive and ordered whole. Hie main argument is that while 
science, which is concerned with phenomena and is therefore an affair of 
the intellect* has much to say in refutation of accepted dogmas, there is a 
knowledge higher than the intellectual—the intuitional knowledge which 
leads to the realization of God as the Ultimate Reality, It is impossible here 
to follow Professor Radhakrishnan through the steps leading to his conclu¬ 
sions. and yet it seems unfair to attempt to summarize his work in a few 
sentences. To take an y passage or any one theme out of i ts context is to ru n 
the riik of talsifying the perspective. ' But he is, after all* a Hindu, and his 
views ol Hinduism naturally have a special importance. With his wide 
now ledge, however, and his wide outlook, his references to Hinduism are 
no more obtrusive chan those to Greek. German, English, and other writers 


ljj*f IdaiUt Virw of Life, by Professor Radhakrishnan. Allen and 
Unwin. i«, 6 d. net 
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and to the New I estauitm, What he is opposed to is unintelligent dog- 
macism, whether Hindu or other. 

u Science am) crittdsni/' k he says, “ have nothing to say against a religion 
which proclaims an invisible church of spirit which will be a brotherhood 
of men and women of good will, who find nothing hateful but hypocrisy* 
nothing immoral except hardheartrdnctt. But religion as it is practised 
today has a long distance to travel before it can reach this goal. . , . Science 
which deals with discoverable facts and religion which revets in tmverifi- 
ablc hypotheses become opposed to each other. h * * The mass of men still 
ding to superstition in the name of religion and believe in priests who 
affirm that they know the nature of life beyond the grave, the complexion 
of God and his followers, why precisely the stars are hung in the sky and 
why they are kept there and what exactly their influence is on the destiny 
of man. . . . W c become more religious in proportion to our readiness to 
doubt and not our willingness to believe. We must respect our own dignity 
as rational beings and thus diminish the power of fraud. It is better to he 
free than to be a slave, belter to know than to be ignorant. It is reason that 
help* us to reject what is falsely taught and believed about God, that He is 
a detective officer or a capricious despot nr a glorified schoolmaster. It h 
essential that we should subject religious beliefs to the scrutiny of reason/ 1 
This understood, wc may pass on to his exposition of the controversial 
doctrines of Karma and Samsara. Karma is said, chiefly by missionary 
students, to hang like a dead weight round India's neck; and to Samsara, 
the principle of rebirth, is attributed the scncatled pessimism of the Hindu 
faith. The lecturer will have none of that. Man, he argues, is the victim 
neither of blind chance nor of an inexorable, extrinsic Will. Mm is the 
master of his own fate; but if he has the choice he must abide the conse¬ 
quences. He will reap as he has sown as surely ns water will boil upon 
a hot fire. If a boy be bred to be a soldier he will Inevitably tend towards 
the soldierly type, which is not the literary or the business or the clerical 
type. This result is not the result of any one catastrophic action or event, 
but of the cumulative effect* of his training. And so in the larger sphere ol 
life a man tends towards a particular type, it may be of good or of evil. As 
lie began where he left off, so according how he shapes hi* present Me he 
will again begin where he left off. Karma is therefore not a doctrine of 
rewards and punishments, but of continuity. 

And rebirth is thus a corollary. The Hindu cannot admit that the soul 
was created with flic body. To him it is illogical that that which has no 
end should have a beginning. Admitting that this life is a preparation for 
a higher ultimate Life—enema) wc may'call it, though the professor has 
something to say about that— die Hindu holds that the short span of human 
life is inadequate to such a tremendous result. The theory of Karma and 
Samsara is a reasoned attempt to account for free will and the exigence of 
evil. It is* of course, more than that, and very excellently it h expounded. 
This short summary docs not do the subject justice, hut it must suffice. It 
is evident that the intellectual Hindu looks at the matter very differently 
from the intellectual missionary, who is perhaps unable quite to disentangle 
his mind from the ideas of Atonement and Vicarious Sacrifice, which arc 
part of the mysteries of the creed. Bernier spoke with men who were un¬ 
able or unwilling to expound the higher aspects of their creed; Professor 
Radhakrbhoan speaks to men who, bigotry apart, can appreciate, can 
criticize, and can discriminate. 

The book is one to be studied and digested. A cynic might say dm since 
philosophic speculations are not proved, hut only probable, the arguments 
of philosophers arc exercises in reasoning by which each seeks m show that 
the other is wrong. But the nature of God* His existence, die value of 
authority, die personality and destiny oi man* immortality, and the Ultimate 
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Reality will continue to attract ihmkers in the future as they have dope m the 
past ’These things lie in the primitive instincts. 

And it is ynst because of this that Mr r Jagadish Chatteqi + 5 short essay 
has value. The Sacred Books of the East arc 59 overlaid with archaic 
imagery—and to the normal mind so full of obscurity—that a modest sum¬ 
mary of the main tines of Hindu thought expressed in language more 
familiar to the Western mind is very welcome- Professor Radhakrishnan 
surveys the whole field of idealism from the philosophical point of view, if+ 
as was already contended, his argument gains by bringing Hindu thaugm 
to bear upon the subject, Mr, Ch a tter ffls Tilde work may be said to nil the 
gap by explaining to us what Hindu thought really is. He docs more than 
ihk$ r for this too is an attempt to reconcile ancient Hindu ideas with modern 
thought and to bring it into harmony with the foundations of belief, common 
to alJ races, however far removed may be the tenets of Hinduism from our 

OV prafe5sor Radhakrbhium is a philosopher; Narendranath or Swami 
Vivebmanda was a prophet. The one founds his conclusions upon ratio¬ 
cination, and it may well be that ratiocination will apped 10 an intel¬ 
lectual hue not to an emotional world; the other is inspired by his cn> 
thusiasnu, and like all enthusbsis he seems to fall into inconsistencies and 
even into errors of fact Mr. Aihalye*t inspired by an enthusiasm for his 
hero equal to his hero's own, would not admit this criticism. To him the 
Swami is the embodiment of all that is noble and beautiful and strong u 
is undeniable that he had a quite remarkable success in America, where hard- 
headed business is strangely mixed up with a sentimental emotionalism and 
a tendency to run after "strange gods*'* or, as the Professor would say, 
,A substitutes for religion/ 1 It is undeniable that the Swami made for nEm- 
self a great and deserved reputation in his own country, but there is ifj 
his teaching something of that vagueness which b habitual with inspired 
prophets* not excepting the clergy of the Anglican Church. 1 he Swami 
was asked in the West: 44 Is Vedanta practical! Ki In other words: How 
can it be expressed in everyday Life—ia duty towards God and towards one s 
neighbour?^ There is nothing 10 suggest that the question was asked 
■* cxultinfflv/ 1 but the answer recorded seems to Mr + Athalye to be a m~ 
umpbant refutation of an attack. The core of the reply, which is too long 
to quote, is in the words: "That society b greatest where the greatest 
ths become practical* and if society is not fit tor the highest truth, make 
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It so, and the‘sooner the betiM.” That may satisfy the Eastern mind; 
perhaps it satisfied the inquirer's* But it does not sound very helpful to ihc 

average Western mind. . * t 

It b a pity that with so much good material to choose [ram Mr. ALtmyc 
has allowed his zeal to run away with him. Swami Vivekananda was pro¬ 
foundly convinced of the pre-eminence of the Vedanta and didhw best to 
bring others to his wav of thinking, in spite of his tenet uwt the best part 
of all religions is fundamentally good and that there will and ought to be 
diversity of dogma- He was a remarkable man—in his own country a great 
man—a man with a dynamic energy and a dynamic personality, whose aim 
was to adapt hi* beloved Vedanta to the needs and conditions of a changing 
world A dreamer, per hap; but have not all prophets been dreamers' It 
was the mission of Swami Vivekananda to rouse India to a living faith tn 
hersdf and in her purified religion. What he may have done in the West 
was hut secondary to this great idea. • 

It is perhaps with the same object of rousing his own people to a sense 


• Indk't Outlook on Lift, bv J, C. Chaiterji. N. Y. Kailas Press. Sa*oo. 
t Neo-Htodnijm, by D. V. Athalye. Tiraporcvala* Rs-5-S.o, 
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of what is wanted to fit themselves to rise Ln tbc material and the spiritual 
world that Mr. Lucknudas has collected a scries of aphorisms which he has 
called a symposium of suggestion* * on problems of modern India.* There 
U something pathetic about this production. The reading of a multitude 
of short extracts, strung together on somewhat artificial strings and other¬ 
wise only slightly connected, is a tedious process which is not likely to com¬ 
mend itself 10 the impatient Western mind. We must acknowledge: the zeal 
i( we cannot admire the discretion which prompted the choice, but the book 
would have gained immensely if half the extracts had been omitted. It is 
no small labour to col lee t and select all these cuttings from the speeches and 
writings of great or distinguished or prominent men + hut some of the authors 
must be surprised to find mat obiter diet# from obviously occasional speeches 
are dignified by the name of modem Indian thought. Ir is rather pathetic, 
because if India really needs to be nursed upon what are platitudes in the 
West, her stale must dc worse than we had thought. No one, however, will 
believe that she docs need such spoon-feeding. 

But philosophers and prophets and interpreters cannot work without the 
raw' material. The student of the Upanuhads and other sacred or semi- 
sacred books of India must often be bewildered by the luxuriance of growth, 
the unfamiliarity of the diction, and the obscurity of the ideas contained in 
them. It is* of course, of tile utmost value that they should be interpreted 
by Indian scholars of repute, since Western commentators too often regard 
them through the spectacles of Christianity* but that does not mean that the 
way should be entirely barred to Western thinkers who do pot know the 
archaic languages. The Gaekwar's Oriental scries, under the editorship of 
the genial Mr. Bhattaeharya, usually reproduces the original text with 
perhaps an English Preface, but the fifty-first volumet is entirely in English, 
tcing die work of Miss Helen Johnson, who has conceived and It following 
up an admiration lor Jain philosophy. The work is evidently a faithful 
translation of the text, and Miss Jonnsdn does not seek 10 expound the Jain 
philosophy and metaphysics, except to the extent of some explanatory foot¬ 
notes and in five appendices, of which the first and third are the most 
important. Jainism still survives, especially in Western India, but, like the 
religion of Zoroaster, it is so overshadowed by the four great religions of 
the world that it has been neglected! perhaps more than it deserved to be. 

And as if in contrast to the abstruse speculations of philosophy and meta¬ 
physics, the masses of the country delight in the folk-tales for which India 
15 famous and which have doubtless brought joy into an otherwise drab 
existence. Hern we leave the high doctrines of the Atman, of Karma, and 
of Samara, of which die masses have but little knowledge, for die unaffected 
enjoyment in the doings of kings with younger sons who always turn out to 
be the successful ones, in showers of pearls and rubies, of miraculous inter¬ 
ventions, of all that satisfies the credulous. In bringing these oiks together 
from the files of the Indian Antiquary^ Messrs. TaraparcvalaJ have not only 
contributed to the gaiety of nations, hut have added to our knowledge of the 
mass-mind of India. Though we miss our old friend, the discharged soldier, 
there is much in these tales that reminds us of Grimm's collection. Fairy 
talcs, and for that matter superstitions, as the Colder} Bough has told us* 
are to be found the world over, and these tales should be valuable to the 
folklorist* To the masses of India the ideas of Karma and Rebirth are 
accepted dogmas, just as to the Christian masses the ideas of Atonement 


* Modem litdu Things* by K. R- Luckmsda*. Taraporevala. fts.fi, 

f TtitMStjiaid^pttrusnearitra {vol. i. T Adisvarataritra), translated by Helen 
M. Johnson, Ph D. Oriental Lnstituie, Baroda + to* 15. 
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and the Trinity are accepted dogmas—accepted without rjuestiori and with¬ 
out much understanding, Bui these tiles t a* well as others from the Epics 
and elsewhere, are the stuff the masses feed uporu and no one need deny 
them their innocent pleasure. To the student also they are intriguing, for 
ihev show much diversity of treatment according to th* sources, geographical 
and racial, of their inspiration. 

Staxi^t Rice, 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 

General Sir John Maxwel By Sir George Arthur. Foreword by Field- 
Marshal H.R.H, the Duke of Connaught* frLG, (Murray.) 

(Reviewed by Brigadier-General C. Dh Bruce,) 

It would be difficult to achieve a more enlightening summary o! die 
career of General Sir John Maxwdt than that which 1* to be found In the 
foreword to Sir George Arthur's very interesting book. 

In a few lines HJUHL the Duke of Connaught selects and emphasizes the 
salient points in Maxwell^ character. At the same time His Royal Highness 
offer* his personal tribute to a tried and valued StaffiOffiecr and devoted 
friend " Maxwell/' the Duke writes* 41 was my Chief Staff-Officer for a 
number of years. . . T No work ever came amiss to a most capable Staff- 
Officer who* moreover* bad enjoyed a large experience of soldiering in many 
parts of the world and who kept himself cloudy informed as to the organiza¬ 
tion and training of armies alike in Europe and the East* , > * Maxwell 
was a delightful companion with a cheerfulness which never flagged and 
a wit which gave no wound; when he died I lost a dear friend in whom 
I had implicit confidence and whom 1 held in die highest esteem," 

To a professional soldier no army in the world in the past offered such 
varied channels of advancement as did the British Army. No Continental 
army* not even the supremely efficient German war-machine at the height 
of its power, could provide such chances. When Maxwell joined these varied 
and various opportunities had* perhaps, reached their most extended limits. 
There was work for every kind of bent. For some officers the barrack square 
had its attractions, and soldiering at home—especially in London with three 
months' leave each year—its compensations. With others the first and 
dominant idea was to get abroad* to see life. Soldiering in India and Egypt 
tempted the keen men and those who were not too well blessed with this 
world's goods. For others* again, a 41 brass hat M had an inordinate attrac¬ 
tion, so the Staff-College had to be faced* Some officers preferred the office 
stool, " files," and routine. Others the far places of the earth where fighting 
was sure to come their way and where a subaltern might be Commander- 
indiief of an expedition even if it consisted of only a few score faithful 
native troops and an old-fashioned Nordcnfcle gun. At any rate, the 
subaltern was his own boss* and if he thought at ah about such things could 
write his own despatches in his own inimitable manner. 

To the Black Watch—the old 42 nd—Max wdl was gazetted in iSyg* and 
within three years sailed for Egypt to take part as one of the Highland 
Brigade in Sir Garnet WoLsdcy’f summary suppression of Arahi'i revolt. 
Tel El Kcbir, September, 1882, was the young soldier's baptism of fire. For 
dose on forty years Egypt and Egypt alone was Maxwell's chosen mistress* 
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and he served her honestly and with his whole heart. From 1883, as a 
subaltern and A-D-C, 10 Sir Archibald Allison, down to 1920, including his 
appointment as Licut.-Gencraj Commanding His Britannic Majesty's Forces 
in Egypt during the Great War, Maxwell,gave the best years of his life to 

2 somewhat exacting mistress. There were* of course, as there always arc, 
times when the strain and press of work were almost overwhelming. At 
such rimes men long for change add release, as did some of Maxwell's 
Territorial troops stationed in Egypt early in the Great War* 

One weary "Terrier™ was heard ro ask another: " When da you think 
we will be sent to France? 1 ' He was answered : 14 When the Sphinx pups,” 
After quitting the land of his choke in 1910 for good, Maxwell arrived 
in England not long before the serious outbreak m Ireland known as the 
" Easter Rebellion.™ That he shouCd have been selected by Mr. Asquith*! 
Government to proceed to Ireland for the purpose of suppressing the rebel¬ 
lion is* perhaps* the greatest compliment paid to Maxwell’s talents during 
a long and distinguished career, How he carried out his mon trying and 
responsible duties is well told by Sir George Arthur* That Maxwell was 
in time to save Ireland from the terrible effects of such an outbreak, which 
might have been prolonged lor weeks, is a matter of history* and* equally 

3 matter of history, however undeserved, Ireland became to a certain extern; 
the grave of yet another reputation. But as ortc of a very gallant band who 
through long years of waiting, disappointment, doubt, and hard fighting, 
finally crowned with success, helped **K ,F to make history in Egypt, Max¬ 
well's name wiil long be remembered. He had “ fought with many men 
accost the seas "and would have been among the first 10 agree w ith Kipling’s 
well-known panegyric: 

,+ So ’trt's to you, Fuzzy Wuzzy, at your + ome in the Soudan* 

You're a pore benighted "eathen but a first-class fightin' man; 

Wc gives you your certificate, an" if you want it signed 
We'll come an T + ave a romp with you whenever you're inclined/" 


Ralegh^ Last Voyage. By V. T. Harlow, m_a. p h.utt. ( Th * Argom$tit 

Pwjr.) jos. 

Mr, Harlow has made a notable contribution to the understanding of 
Sir Waiter Ralegh's last voyage to Guiana and also of the complex political 
situation which affected it so deeply. The greater part of his book consists 
of a number of contemporary documents* some oE which were not previously 
known* drawn from foreign as well as from English sources These arc 
preceded by a skilful introductory chapter in which the often conflicting 
evidence is carefully balanced and sifted. Even if Mr. Harlow"s interpreta¬ 
tion of his data* instead of being a model of caution and impartiality* had 
been marred by the partisanship which is not always avoided by students of 
so fascinating a figure as Ralegh or of 50 unsympathetic a figure as James L, 
the book would still have permanent value; it enables the reader to form his. 
own judgment of events and oE the personalities behind them by making a 
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direct study of the material* of which all future biographers of Ralegh will 
have to take account. 

The outline of the talc is familiar. On June 12> *617* at a time when 
James was still hoping to arrange a Spanish marriage and was consequently 
anxious to show deference to tBe Court of Spain* Ralegh was released from 
his long imprisonment in die Tower and was allowed to sail for Guiana at 
the head of an armed force, with fourteen vessels under his command. Hls 
avowed object was to rediscover a gold mine which he had seen over twenty 
years before. But Ralegh had greater and ulterior motives; his heart was set 
upon provoking a war with Spain and on founding an English empire in the 
Weal, 

The whole enterprise was anomalous and full of perils for its leader, 
Rakgh knew well enough* and everyone concerned must have known, that an 
English attempt to open the mine would lie fiercely resisted by the Spaniards 
in the neighbouring town of San Thome, and (as [he event proved) he left 
England with no means of defending his conduct if Aft expedition failed 
and the peace with, Spain had been broken. There is no doubt that he 
boarded the Daimy at Plymouth knowing that if things went badly the 
king would disown him and rmn him; and he knew also that the exact 
strength and destination of his fleet had been disclosed to the Spanish 
authorities. 

HI fortune dogged him from the very start. On the outward journey a 
hundred of his men perished from disease* and when the fleet reached its 
destination Ralegh and his principal officer were ill. A detachment of 
troops was sent up the Orinoco under Laurence Krymis, who had been in 
the district before* Their only achievement was to capture and hurn San 
Thank. Ralegh 1 * son was killed, no mine was discovered* and eventually, 
after an absence of eleven weeks, with only iomc plunder from the town to 
reward them, they regained the ships where Ralegh had been awaiting them, 
daily expecting to be attacked by the Spanish fleet. " You shall find me at 
Puncto Gallo, dead or alive/' he had promised them. 11 For 1 will fire with 
the galleons* if it tome to extremity; run will 1 never/" With everything 
lost, after suffering desertions and mutiny, he at Iasi reached Plymouth on 
|une 21, i6i8. On October n-q he died under the axe—as he said, Hl a sharp 
Medicine, but it is a Physician to all Discuses "—after once more stating hb 
case with a masterly courage and ability. 

Ralegh's enemies accused him of having invented the geld mine as die best 
pete** for an enterprise of which the true purpose was mere piracy and 
bloodshed; but Mr. Harlow maintains ihac Ralegh believed in it* supporting 
his argument with the acute suggestion " that the prospect of old age and 
death in the Tower drove him to convince himself, however flimsy die 
evidence, to believe emotionally while remaining intellectually sceptical." 
Whether the attack on San Thom£ was in accordance with Ralegh's instruc¬ 
tions to Kcymis, whether he received anything in the nature of a Commis¬ 
sion from the French king* and whether there was any secret understanding 
between himself and King James—these question. 1 s ,md others cl equal diffi¬ 
culty and interest arc all ably discussed by Mn Harlow. 

Mr. Walter Lewis, of the University Press, Cambridge, may he congram- 
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iaied ; the book U printed finely and plainly, without a trace of the praline** 
that distinguishes *" the book beautiful/* 

R. S. T. 


New Jtife suu By A, de Mohztc. Translated by R + J* S, Curtis. (Allen and 
Unarm*} izs* 6<L net. 

This volume is dedicated by the author to M. Harlot and is a translation 
of Petit Manuel de la Rustic Notiv?llr y which was issued last year. M. de 
Monzie takes as his theme l+ the explanation of revolutionary Russia* which 
is the most urgent problem of modern times* if not the most difficult/' and 
argues that 14 Europe is forced in her own interests and for reasons of self- 
preservation to gain an understanding of the present regime/' He divides 
his hook into two pans—the first giving the past history leading to the 
stabilization of the regime' the second half is devoted to a description oi it* 
Much can be learned in it about the Five Years 1 Plan and foreign relations, 
especially with France, Two quotations made by the author are especially 
worthy of record ’ 

M On leaving the barracks after a visit to a regiment* I reflected that the 
army must certainly be called Russian since its administration lay entirely 
in the hands of the Moscow Government and the words of command were 
given in Russian, But when 1 made a remark to this effect much surprise 
was shown. 1 No, monsieur/ the colonel said to me, 1 you have not seen a 
regiment of the Russian Army, but a regiment of the Red Army. Our army 
ts not national hut international. If Russian is still the only language spoken 
in it, well* that is only an accident h+ (Pierre Dominique), 

In referring to February, 19.17* he quotes Montaigne's phrase, which, he 
says* is not inapplicable to ii: 

*" Those who shake the foundations of the State are naturally the first to 
be swallowed up in its ruin. The fruit of the trouble docs notr remain with 
him who stirred it up; he beats and disturbs the water for other fishermen/" 

He considers that China still remains the field for the great manoeuvres of 
Russian Bolshevism, 


FAR EAST 

Die Cfeinoiche Liteiatuh, by Dr. Richard Wilhelm, and Die Japanische 
LfTEixTur * by Dr, Wilhelm Grundert. (Wild par k-Potsdani : AtAenuivn.} 

These two works* bound in one volume, are profusely illustrated with 
coloured plates and text illustrations, and offer the reader a learned but com¬ 
prehensible description of the literatures of the two great nations of the Far 
East The Chinese section commences with Confucius* passes on to Laotze 
and the Taoist literature that followed. Then come the second period 
(third and fourth centuries), the Han and T'ang Dynasties, The sixth" 
period brings the narrative from 907 to the present day. The movement 
lor a new papular written language h interestingly described, and the names 
arc given of the pioneers in this reform. In this connection the author 
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mentions the poet Hsii Tichi Mon, who, he says, has been inspired by Shaw 
and Tagore. We learn of a survey of the folklore and of the various dialects. 

The Japanese part is handled in a similarly attractive and efficient manner 
by the Director of the German -Japanese Cul tural Institute in Tokyo, and 
likewise brings the story down 10 the present day* These wo ports arc 
issued at the very moderate prices of R-M- 20 and R.M. ta¬ 


in New Japan. By Aylwyn Boweru With pen and ink sketches by Harold 
E. Woodcock. (H. F, and G. WitAcrby,} 125, 6 d. net. 

This volume records, in the main, accounts of travels in Japan during 
rcccm years. His own narrative and experiences arc uncommon and related 
m an unusual style* which make it a very fascinating record. The chief 
centre of the author's residence was Kobc p and from there he sallied forth to 
various parts of the country. One of his chief advisers appears to have been 
his hostess, of whose gentle and kind manners he has much to relate. The 
general impression left on the reader is that the author learnt to appreciate, 
if only in time and after many years' residence* the advantage of travelling 
abroad* and with it the good qualities of foreigners. The constant courtesy 
and friendliness of the Japanese shine on every page.. 


Le Japon d'Ouiu Muu By M, Moncharvilte. (Paris: Pcione*) 

This is a readable account of the peoples* the resources, and the ay items 
of administration in Japan’s oversea possessions. The author shows that 
Formosa, in spite of a large Chinese population, enjoys political calm. He 
gives an interesting account ot the customs of the head-hunters and of the 
prosperous camphor industry. Japan's political record in Corea is on the 
whole approved, and much praise h bestowed on the South Manchuria Rail¬ 
way Company, Her mandated islands and Sakhalin are also described, 
M. MoneharviUe expresses admiration for her energy in developing her 
colonial possessions, but thinks that in some cases there should be P more 
progressive political development. He does not* however, advise a rapid 
extension of the suffrage. 


NEAR EAST 

A Tower op Shulls. A Journey through Persia and Turkish Arkema. 
By G- Ret dinger. (Dhc^wotII.) IBs. net. 

This handsome volume is the outcome of a very recent journey to the 
East and has, therefore, the advantage of telling the reader of present-day 
conditions as they actually are p experiences gained on a 4,000 miles tour T and 
all within a few months. There are abundant signs that Mr. Reitlinger 
went out in his Ford motor-car with a fair amount of general historical 
knowledge, and his style chows that lively mentality which charms the reader 
and yet may irritate the independent thinker. Fascism, republic, barbarism 
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arc expressions that arc in the pen of the journalist and politician. We 
follow the author from Baghdad to Kenxianshah, which arc described in hh 
ha] t-b amorous way. Hamadan and Ispahan arc the next stages in which 
art and architecture find their place* and night life is studied. At any rate, 
after visiting the whole of Persia we find that our guide has provided m 
with a vast amount of knowledge, he has shown us the beauties and the 
drawbacks of Central Asia, he has entertained us, and all this 10 the benefit 
of intending travellers* The illustrations are splendid* a sign o£ a costly 
camera, and the map is very clear and useful, as the author 1 * stopping-places 
are given on the itinerary lines. There is no doubt that Mr. Rcidioger could t 
if he would, write a more learned, though perhaps less entertaining* volume. 


WaiT-Humcm BucHMir. By F + Hesse. Vo], XXVI.: Persien. (Berlin; 

Zfrittitlpcrltfg G*mJrJt.y 3 R.M. 

In a brief foreword, Mr. Adolf Grabowsky states that if Persia's present 
rate os progress continues she may perhaps again play a role m history 
similar to throne she ha* already played on several occasions in early history* 
The author has a genuine appreciation for the country and its people* and 
has written an eminently readable account* illustrated by sis sketch maps. 
1 he section on Anglo-Pcrsian relations is somewhat depressing, as also tbst 
devoted to the trade relations with India. Mr. Hesse hopes that the present 
Government in Persia will remain in power t in which case the hope ex¬ 
pressed in the foreword may become realizable. 


A Descriptive Catalogue or the Oriental MSS. belong net; to the Late 
E. G. Browne. By Edward G. Browne* Completed and edited, with 
3 memoir of the author and a bibliography, by Rh A. Nicholson, (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) £2 as. net. 

There can be no question that the collection of these manuscripts is the 
result of the work of a great scholar. Professor Browne was able to acquire 
them thanks largely to his wide connections with the East There are in all 
46B works divided into 26 different subjects. The largest number are those 
appertaining to Persian poetry. Of the other classes one may mention the 
series of Shaykhi and Babi, Sciences, Theology* Mysticism* History* and 
Bibliography, besides Arabic and Turkish poetry. Many of the entries ore 
given in great detail, together with their contents. Useful information is 
added regarding previous ownership* As the catalogue is divided into 
classes of subjects, it follows that the languages arc generally represented 
together in each division. Another syslem would have been to separate the 
languages. The usefulness of the volume U increased by index of tides and 
of authors. The catalogue will be an indispensable work of reference to 
every student or library interested in Muslim literature. 
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Li* Etats du Levant sou* Mandat Prases. By Raymond O'Zotut. 

(Paris: Lawtei) 

The above volume is part of a series, M France d'Outre Mer," under the 
general editorship of M, Georges Hardy, and is an impartial presentation of 
the achievements of the mandatory power during the last twelve years* 
Reasons are given for the division of the country into separate states* die 
political and administrative systems are explained at length, and ample space 
is given to economic questions, When so much that is written of Syria is 
polemic* it is useful to have for reference a textbook of this hand* The book 
is illustrated and there arc two folding maps. 


The DawN'B*aaE£*$. NablTs Narrative of the Early Days of the Baha'i 

Revelation, Translated from the original Persian by Shoghs Etftndi. 

(New York : The Btth&i Publishing Committee-) $7 5^- 

This big volume of 6S5 pages contains not only a systematic expose of the 
Baha'i movement^ but also includes a narrative of the struggles and the 
sufferings of the earliest followers of the Bah. Nabil himself took a part, 
and therefore his account is of the greatest value to the student of religions 
and religious persecution. In dir Song introduction the author gives an 
account of the state of Persia in the middle of die nineteenth century* its 
government* people* and religion* The narrative Itself includes details of 
the Bab's (whose name was Scyyid Ali Muhammad^ early life and activity * 
his journeys and adventures throughout Persia, the 8ab + s own pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina, his residence at Shiraz, etc* Chapter XIII. gives details 
of the Bab's imprisonment in the castle of Mah-Ku p whence he was trans¬ 
ferred to that o( Chihrig (Chapter XY 1 I.). Then began the great struggle 
for recognition amongst the followers of the new movement* and long lists 
oF martyrs to St are given with detailed reports. Finally* the Bab himself 
was seized at Tabriz and, after a first miraculous escape, died* Here, again 
(on page 515)* we read that a whirlwind of dust of incredible density 
obscured the light of the sun and blinded the eyes of the people. The 
appendix contains a list of the Bab's Persian works and a glossary. Amongst 
the numerous illustrations are twenty reproductions a£ the Bab’s letters. 
This volume is the most important historical account, provided with a mass 
of notes and references* of the beginning of the Baha 1 ! movement. 


The Land or Twur< Recollections of Russian Tureestah* By A. 

PolovtsofL With map and illustrations. (Methuen .) ios. 6d- net. 

There arc not many modem boob on Russian Turkestan, and therefore 
this new volume should be welcome, although the picture presented refers 
to the more or less happy days. The volume has another advantage; it is 
compiled by a Russian official of the old type who has resided at Samarkand 
for years, and therefore the information given is authoritative. The author 
apologizes for his English style; he is too modest* it is very good* and in 
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addition it is combined with much charm. The account of his residence 
will mare than satisfy the reader; h deab with the whole life of the people, 
the climate* the scenery—nay, we eat in effigie the wonderful fruit which is 
growing there. The Ameer himself goes shooting and hawking, I-Jappy 
times indeed, now only a memory. The illustrations are from original 
drawings by an artist, EL limnoff, depicting architecture, the bazaar, a 
tea-home, and scenery. 


Mamiage Conditions in a Palestinian Village. By Hilma GrangrisL 
(Helsingfors: A^denutche Buchhjndhittg,') 

Mi is Grangvist has submitted a learned thesis which has been accepted 
by the Soctetas Sdentiarum Fennica, The subject is tine of minute speciality, 
as it deals with marriage conditions In one Arab village in Palestine, One 
might ask whether this limitation Is justified. But the reader will find chat* 
instead of generalization, he will discover mvitum in p#nn >. In other words, 
the richness of detail gives more information than many other books can 
possibly contain. Not only so. The material offered after years o£ study 
can absolutely lie relied upon. Facts alone speak, and no hearsay enters into 
the author's mind* The chief chapters deal with the age of marriage, with 
the choice of a bride, and with marriage by consideration. Examples are 
given in each case and the names of the people concerned arc mentioned* 
thus leaving no doubt as to the correct results of her investigation. The 
customs are indeed strange to the European, and it cannot he expected that 
they should be welcomed generally, though their study makes one wonder 
how they originated. The last part of the book contains genealogical trees 
showing all the people in the village of Areas, south of Bethlehem* marriage 
lists and tables. It perhaps, for the first time that such detailed and 
interesting customs in a single locality have been described. Numerous 
notes and references to a tiled literature have been given which bear witness 
to Miss Graup'isfs learning. 


ORIENTALIA 

L'Imde nti VIP au XVp SiicLL By Uhwari Prasad. Translated from the 
second English edition by JrL do Saugy* being VoL VIII. of the Huiairc 
du Monde, edited by E. Cavaignac. {Paris: E. dt Boccard.) 50 frs. 

{Reviewed by A, M Hocakt } 

The Greeks had a genius for narration and so treated the historical Barra- 
live and fixed our historical style. The chronicle of events has flourished in 
Europe, its native country. Transplanted ro India it does not thrive, 1 
always marvel at the perversity of our historians who try to cultivate this 
Western plant in the uncongenial soil of India* live Indian, for the most 
pari, had not the interest, and therefore not the genius* for narrative; so he 
did not preserve the materials that are required fur the spiritual heirs of 
Thucydides. Livy* and Gibbon. Mr. Ishwnri makes a valiant effort, hut 
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what success he may achieve in historical narrative is due to the fact that 
his authorities are almost entirely Muhammadans imbued with 
traditions. Thev had dramatic sense, but they came from outside, and 
Wiring at India through their eyes we see little but the outside : forays, 
massacres, palace intrigues, reforms that betray an ignorance ot local con¬ 
ditions, and other superficial activities that had no real influence on the 
course of civilization in India, The figure of Abuddin, Mohammed 
Tughheg, and the rat are picturesque, sometimes fascinating, yet in ap¬ 
praising their work the author is ever and again compelled to note that it 
] c ft no roots. What we have is really court chronicles, brilliant but sangum- 
ary. He who has lived in India can make these scent* live again in their 
setting; He can give these episodes a local habitation and a name. The home 
reader finds it difficult, even if he hid adequate maps to help him, but the 
maps are too small to enable him to locate the innumerable battles. The 
philosophic historians will be attracted mainly by the colossal failures of these 
conquerors, because they illustrate the vanity of trying to build without lay¬ 
ing the foundations in the necessities of the people. The attempt to trans¬ 
plant Delhi to Daulatabad was made in defiance of geographical, economic, 
and human conditions, and so it ended in a fiasco. The caprice of a 
sovereign was defeated by natural laws. Vet these conquerors never harm 
this lesson, and this episode so interestingly told is merely typical. 

The author concludes with a sketch of Indian civilization during the 


period, and this forms the most valuable part of the work. 

It is a pity that a booh so replete with facts should be destitute of an 
index; it deprives it of the opportunity of becoming a book of reference. 
The translation is very well done- There is some uncertainty about the 
quantity of vowels in proper names. We have Ramlpala, Ramapala, and 
Ramajala; AnandapalS for Annndapala, and so on. There are a few mis¬ 
prints and one page heading is printed upside down. 


The Khs of Power, A Snruv of Indian Ritual astj Belief. By J. Abbott, 
a, a. (oxon)f With numerous diagrams (AfrtAwcw.) us* nti. 

(Reviewed by N, M« Penze*.) 

First imprc&iirtTis are oEicn the best sod truest. The book before us is no 
exception to the rule. One ii impressed first by its length, suggesting ex¬ 
haustive treatment of its subject; and secondly by the general absence of 
footnotes and references to the works of other scholars, which show'* us that 
the author has contented himself with writing down what he saw and heard. 
In other words. The Keyt of Pottvr is an excellent example of a piece of first- 
class work of which any folklorist might well be proud. These, then, arc 
briefly our first impressions on taking up the work casually and glancing 
through the pages. 

On Inspecting it somewhat more eartfully we are immediately aware of 
the fuller meaning of the Pile, and begin to realize how completely it covers 
the whole mass of complicated ritual and belief that U India. 
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hi order K> appreciate what power means in its Indian interpretation. i( is 
necessary to understand the definition of such term* as pua t life, and iatfi, 
the creative dynamic force in af t things, similar to the Muhammadan kjuh J 
As can well be imagined, the degrees of quality and quantity of such attri¬ 
butes are capable of enormous variations so that everything and everybody 
is affected in proportion to their importance in life. Thus in the course nf 
the first twenty chapters we study the ” Power " of man, woman, the evil 
eye, the ground, water, fire, metals, salt, stones, rime, colours, numbers, 
sweet things, trees, the weather, agriculture, grain, bread, and animals. 
Such a list omits little that figures prominently in the life of the Hindu or 
the Muhammadan. It is impossible in a brief notice of the work to give 
much more than the chapter headings, but each subject is treated with a 
clearness and derail that the by reader will readily appreciate. Although 
native terms abound, the majority are fully explained in a glossary that 
follows the contents sheet. It matters not to which chapter we turn, wc shall 
always find a kind of Indian vade-mecum on the subject discussed. The 
amount and nature of the power it possesses is first given, proverbs and 
sayings showing its nature are then added, its good and bad uses are 
detailed, and the part it plays in all important rituals and commonplace daily 
happenings are duly recorded. For instance, let us glance at the chapter on 
the power of salt. Salt « good, as it has both s*\ti and {uJmr, and proverbs 
expressing its auspicious nature are numerous. The power in salt is suf¬ 
ficient to scare away evil spirits, thus Lingay.its put salt round a corpse to 
protect it, so also is it used to protect the mother's cot, the cattle-shed, the 
spring of water, the sick-bed, the house of the newly married couple, etc. 
But there is also the evil use to which salt can be put It is obvious that 
when one is hand Log anything possessed of power one can, under certain 
circumstances, use it either for good or for ill. Thus the Sindi Muham- 
madao who wishes to injure his enemy will mix salt with an equal weight 
of earth from a cemetery and with powdered pulse makes a figure of his 
enemy. He writes both his and his mothers* name on it, buries it, and thus 
causes an illness to attack him. Salt is used for a number of curious pur¬ 
poses, such as deciding whether to start a journey or not, to swear an oath, 
to engender passion, to hasten maturity, and so on. 

But so packed full of curious information is the entire work that an odd 
citation gives but little idea of the enormous amount of conscientious work 
and unremitting patience that has gooe to produce The Keys oj Pou.tr, 

The work finishes with five appendices. A. deals with Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan charms, by means of which ore can cure a pain in the neck, scare 
thieves, keep out rats, cure melancholy, and many other diverse and varied 
ills, fa B. is given a list of Hindu festivals on which certain forms of 
Htn j/j, or the destruction of life, are forbidden or allowed. Appendix C, 
is devoted to Otam, or the removal of evil by its transference, in the Deccan. 

In the next one restrictions on intermarriage among the Katkari are listed, 
and in E, the power of the cardinal points is explained. 

A useful index completes the work. 
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Les Anciennes Civiusatioms he l*|hde. By G. CounillEcr (Paris: Armand 
Cotin i) tot, 50c. 

(Repicutcd by A* M + Hocajlt.) 

Mr. G, Cotirtiliicr ha$ provided the general public with an excellent, con¬ 
cise, and lucid summary of Indian literature, religion, art, and history from 
the earliest times down to the end of the Gupta period* The work makes 
no claim to originality; that could not be achieved in a small booklet which 
cannot give references or swell its bulk with demonstrations of new views. 
Thus the account of Yedic religion Ls strictly conventional; religion Ls little 
more than a profession of faith in certain ideas. That is what it has 
dwindled down to amongst some of our intellectuals; but that is not what 
it means for Indians or a vast majority of the human race. For them k is 
not a set of ideas, but a way of living, a mode of activity for w hich the whole 
of society is organized. To treat it from that point of view, however* wouJ J 
be to attempt a revolution; and that is not the author's aim. He is, quite 
rightly, concerned merely with introducing the novice to the religious litera¬ 
ture from which we draw our information and to give a sketch of their 
contents r 

The work is balanced and reliable. If it goes astray in Ceylon the fault 
lies with the materials* not with the author. The chronology of Ceylon art 
and architecture was for a long time in a state of chaos. Most inaccurate 
datings found their way into much more specialised and ambitious works 
than this, and have been copied again and again, Mcdiriginya could not 
possibly date from about the Christian era (p, n&)\ it cannot be earlier than 
the tenth century a.d, The statement that Anuradhapura was 10 km. in 
diameter has been accepted uncritically from the author of the ThfipawmsB. 
It is evident* if you go over the ground book in hand, that he had never 
seen Anuradhapura, and was giving rein to the Indian love of exaggeration. 
(Sec Ceylon Journal of Science, Section G, vd L, p. 150.) I do not know 
where the author gets his “ Sirigaya n for +l Ssgiriya it is repeated on 
Plate V., so cannot be a misprint. The fresco caves there are not cut-out 
caves, but am natural hollows under the overhanging rock. 

On p. 101 " upaslka fch is a misprint far M upasaka.* 1 

As is usual in French works, there is no index* but there is a bibliography 
which will enable the beginner to deepen his acquaintance with ancient 
India, The plates give an idea of Indian art, but are coo rough to do it 
justice. 


Am Account of Tibet, The Travels of Ipfolito Decide at of Pi snout, s.] rf 
1712-27. Edited by Filippo de Filippi, with an introduction by C. 
Weasels, 3 .J+ With coloured frontispiece, 16 plates, and a map. {kout- 
kdgejf 25s. ncL 

The Broadway Travellers Scries has received an important addition in the 
amount of Tibet by L Desidcri. The first complete edition of this Jesuit 
Father was issued in Italian by Carlo Puini in 1904. The writer remembers 
the event distinctly, but he agrees with die complaint of Mr. Filipp that this 
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fine edition has been sorely and wrongly neglected. Since then further MSS. 
have been discovered, and Mr. Filipp! has done well to edit the whole t«t 
anew and issue it complete in an English edition. Dcsideri s knowledge of 
Tiber extended chiefly to Central and Southern Tibet The first book. 
Following Desidcri’s historical account of the country, describes his journey 
from Rome to Lhasa and includes chapters on the Tibetan language and 
literature. The second book refers to the country, its customs, and govern- 
meuL In the third book we have the fullest and earliest correct report on 
religion, and this is perhaps the most valuable section of tile book, ending 
in the fourth book with the return journey from Lhasa, Mr, Filipp' has 
added numerous important notes at the end of the volume and compiled 
a large general index and a Tibetan index in Ocsideri s own spelling with a 
modern rendering. 


INDIAN STATES 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES IN HYDERABAD 

Economic Ihvesticxtions in the Htoexxbad State, 1929-30. V ols, lit-, IV., 
V, (Hyderabad : Government Presfi) 

In the Asiatic Review for last July (pp. 460 ff r ) an account «ai given 
of the important work accomplished for the Government of Hyderabad 
by Professor Sv Kesava Iyengar through the publication of his Economic 
Investigations in the Hyderabad Si^te* The volumes then 

reviewed were VoL L f containing the General Survey and summing-up 
the final conclusions of the whole enquiry* and VoL U-j giving detailed in- 
formation in regard to the Ifrl&eided District- Since then three stout vdIqitics, 
;No* b HL, IV ts and V.. have been issued* which deal respectively with dir 
district* of WarrangaJ T Aurangabad* and Rakhur. The treatment is similar 
to that which has been followed in regard to the Nandcd Districts and the 
detail* show once again the great care and conscientiousness with w hich the 
groundwork has been carried out. The final conclusions, which have already 
been discussed* may* therefore, be accepted as solidly based, and* in any 
event* the student of the subject is now enabled to investigate the whole of 
the material in detail for himself* If similar enquiries could be carried out 
in other parts of India in an equally careful and painstaking manner, they 
would, in conjunction with Dr. Harold Minin's earlier studies, afford ex¬ 
cellent materia! to establish the real position of the rural population ot 
India, which farms so overwhelming a portion of its total inhabitants. 

An important feature of Hyderabad economics is the attention now being 
bestowed on cottage industries. 

Like an unsightly oil-blotch spreading over a clean cloth, the world depres¬ 
sion penetrate* from one country into another, spoiling the fair course of the 
people's lives. That even a country so apparently self-contained as the grt't 
State of Hyderabad had not escaped the reactions of the general economic 
dislocation was made clear by die latest Customs Report issued by H.E.H- s 
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Government.* So far as a remedy could be provided by retrenchment in 
public expenditure and relief, in various duectionj T from the burden of direct 
and indirect taxation, the Hyderabad Government were not slow in afford¬ 
ing die people every possible assistance* But it is not by negative remedies 
atone—excellent and, in fact* essential as these are—that the drastic 
changes in international economic intercourse can be counteracted- In all 
countries it ha* been realized that an intensification of domestic production 
Eor domestic consumption is sn inherent factor in economic improvement in 
the present state of the world 1 * trade. 

This aspect has, tor some time past, been receiving the anxious considera¬ 
tion of the Government of H-H H. the Nizam, and recently steps were taken 
in certain directions which should prove of increasing value. One of these 
relates to the practical stimulation of cottage Industries, for which purpose 
a Government Institute has been established at Mushirabaci As Mr- Abdy 
Collins, the Director-General of the Commerce and Industry Department 
in Hyderabad* pointed out on the recent occasion of the format opening of 
this institute by Hb Exalted Highness in person,t the cottage industries of 
Hyderabad are of great importance to the people of the State* Among these 
industries, hand-loom weaving and the dicing and printing of textiles arc 
much the most prominent, being, in fact, only second in value to agriculture. 
It is estimated, continued Mr* Collins, that one-third of the cloth worn in 
Hyderabad b manufactured on its hand-looms, while the industry uses raw 
materials consisting of yam, silk, dyes, and gold anti silver thread to the 
value of about a erore and a half annually, or approximately jr> per cent, ot 
die total value of the articles imported into the State. 

Although hand-loom weaving has held its own in a wonderful manner 
against the product of the poiverdooin, the weavers, as a body, are illiterate, 
ignorant, acid ill-organized, The object of the new venture is to teach them 
improved method* and new designs, so as to enable them to stand up 
against increasing competition both from inside and outside the Suite. The 
Cottage Industries Institute, which forms part of the organization which has 
been functioning for some time to advance village industries generally, has 
cost some i j lakhs to erect and equip, and the gross running costs are esti¬ 
mated at a lakh a year, part of which it is hoped to recover from the sale of 
its products. The principal objects of the Institute are to give the artisans 
a systematic training, so as to improve their earning capacity, and to carry on 
experiments in order to ascertain the most suitable methods and designs. 
Market conditions will also be studied and the best marketing methods 
devised. It is further intended to give a thorough practical training in 
hand-loom weaving, dyeing, etc,, to more educated persons, in order in fit 
them for supervising posts or for managing their own businesses. Finally, 
the Institute will dev he the most suitable improved apppl Sauces and organize 
their manufacture and supply to the cottagers. In addition to practical train¬ 
ing, the Institute wall give such theoretical instruction as will enable the 
practical training to be more fully beneficial. A hostel, accommodating 


* Cpi, Asiatic Review^ July, 1932* p, 465 ff. 
t Mydcrub&d Bulletin of July 5, 1932. 
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fourteen resident students is attached to die Institute and there h a technical 
library for the use of both students and masters. 

At present there arc nixie sections in operation—viz^ weaving, dyeing and 
calico printing, knitting and hosiery manufacture, durric and carpet weav¬ 
ing, woollen spinning and blanket weaving* embroidery and needlework, 
rattan and basket making, toy making and lacquer work, and there are also 
a workshop for carpentry and a smithy. It will be seen, therefore, that if the 
Institute is primarily concerned with the hand loom and allied industries, it 
is also adequately equipped to improve the smaller industries as far as 
possible and to mtxoduce such new cottage industries as seem likely to be 
of benefit to the public, in thus outlining the nature and aims of the Iti- 
stituie, Mr. Collins paid a tribute to the fine work which has been Jane to 
ensure its completion, organization, and equipment by Mr. GhuUm AJi 
Muhammadi, the Director of Commerce and Industry, Mr. Karmarkar, in¬ 
dustrial engineer, and Mr* Pilhi* textile expert. 

The great importance which this organization is destined to have in stimu¬ 
lating the indigenous industries of Hyderabad was fittingly emphasized by 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam earning in person to open the Institute* 
As His Exalted Highness painted out,* the value of the Institute lies not 
only in the fostering and improving of the various smaller village industries, 
but especially in that it should enable the hand-loom weavers and dyers to 
hold their own better than they have been abEe to do in die past against the 
competition of the powerdoom industries* both in the State and outside* a 
problem which is aim of interest to countries other than Hyderabad* In 
addition to giving his personal encouragement in this direction. His Exalted 
Highness availed himself of the opportunity to make an emphatic plea for 
the use of home products in preference to imported articles. ” l am con¬ 
vinced," said the Nizam* " that the increasing competition from both inside 
and outside the State can easily be beaten if the richer classes of my subjects 
give preference, as I do* to the products of home industries that are generally 
better and cheaper/ 1 His Exalted Highness then referred to the “ icndency 
in all countries of the world to purchase home products* even though they 
be not quite so good as imported articles/ 1 and he saw no reason why his 
State should not follow ** that natural and world-wide tendency/* Fainting 
to examples of this practice at his own Court* such as that J1 Goleonda soap* 
made in Hyderabad* was used in all his palaces and was found good and 
cheap/' His Exalted Highness urged a corresponding policy upon the whole 
country. Since then there has* in fact, been formed a IH Buy Hyderabad 
Products League p * to give practical effect to the suggestions made by the 
Nizam .f It may also be mentioned that, in addition, a movement is on 
foot to obtain the establishment in other ports of the vast State of additional 
cottage industries institutes* as we El as for the organization of stalls for the 
stocking and sell mg of domestic industrial products in the important towns 


* Hyderabad Bulletin of July 5, 1934. 

t Hyderabad Bulteun of July si and iz, 19J2, and the article (torn the 
Madras Iwtire quoted in the Latter. 
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in H.E.H/s dominions Thus the pitidi of reduced world demand is, in 
Hyderabad as elsewhere* turning the people's attention inward# 

As the development of indigenous smal] industries in the villages is a 
matter of great importance, also outside Hyderabad* die outcome of ibis well- 
phnned and propitiously started movement wilt be watched with interest. 

J, Bfi L. V. 

BARODA; A HUMAN CENSUS REPORT 

The Baroda Census Report* recently issued is a piece of work in which the 
Government of that progressive State may take justifiable pride. To begin 
with* it is excellently printed and produced. Not only the publications ot 
certain Indian States, but those issued by the Central or Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in India are sometimes marred by a disheartening combination of 
inferior paper and printing and unsatisfactory illustrations. There Es one 
such lying before me now", which shall be nameless* as it shall remain unread. 
For, after all. the reviewing of statistics and reports may be an agreeable 
spare-time hobby, but there h no justification for turning it into an eye- 
straining obsession. In the Baroda Census Report for 1931* not only are the 
inserted coloured maps and diagrams, produced by the Times ot India Press 
at Bombay, admirably clear and useful, but the test, as w r eU as the numerous 
large and small diagrams, arc equally satisfactory; while Part II., containing 
the detailed tables, which was primed at the Baroda State Press, is in no 
wise inferior. Then, again, this vast work has been published with com¬ 
mendable speed. The tables and the preliminary conclusions (Parts IL and 
La.) were, in fact T released before the end of last year, whilst the introduc¬ 
tion to the final Report (Part I) was dated last March, Thus a degree of 
actuality has been secured which adds so much to the immediate interest 
taken in Covernment publications. 

The supervision of the Census and the preparation of the Reports has, 
as in 1911, been entrusted to that capable statistician* Mr. Satya V. Mukerjea, 
who adds to the essential qualifications for the task a certain innate sense 
of human values, the absence of which turm some Census reports into little 
more than collections of dead facto* dried, pressed, and docketed like lifeless 
flowers in a herbarium. 

The real merit of the Baroda Census Report is that, while it supplies in 
conventional form all the expected figures, the comments are the outcome 
of a constant desire to see the interactions of the living forces of which these 
figures art the mere measurements, in its general outline the Baroda Census 
conforms to and fits in with the scheme bid down for the whole of India 
by Dr, Hutton* the Census Commissioner ior India* whose guidance and 
assistance has been gratefully acknowledged by several of the States, But 
even in the actual collecting of the material the Baroda organization struck 
out on its own lines by introducing a system of bulletins for individuals 


* Census 0/ India* 1931. Vot. XIX., Baroda. Part I.— Report: Part La., 
Some Results of the Census; Pan 11 —TaMej, by Satya V. Mukerjea, 
1JL (oxon), p (londJ, Census Commissioner, Baroda State. 
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bound in book form Alttr cramming the result*, the Census Commissioner 
lor India commended this new departure in these woods: 

Pl The Bulletin Individuals System has worked extremely well t par¬ 
ticularly as combined with the offer of rewards for the return of ihe 
best books of slips. Sex was dealt with by having mate and female 
printed on different colours. < . . 1 he same system of differentiating 
sex by colour is carried out in sorting tickets with great advantage. .. - 
This might perfectly well have been done for India as a whole, as the 
waste on tickets would probably be no greater than that under present 
conditions. The total saving involved by die abolition of slip-copying 
obtained by this process works out at almost 50 per ccnL of the cost of 
abstraction in Barada, though I do not think that this would be the 
case elsewhere* It also involves the elimination of one source o£ error. 

On the question of reduced cost, the total expenditure on the Baroda 
Census works out at an average of Rs-437 per i.oog of the population for 
1931, as compared with 1*5,55-5 for 1911 and RX64 for 19Of. For some 
reason, the cost in 1911 only averaged Rs.aS'5 per 1,000 inhabitants, but it 
should be remembered that the cost of paper and printing* as well as clerical 
labour, is now about twice as high as thirty years ago* 

Differences with the general course of the Census in India are also to be 
found in several additional enquiries which were made. But it is especially 
in the nature of the comments and the provision of certain apppendkes pro¬ 
viding telling information of various kinds that we find the explanation of 
the human interest which is so definite an impression left by the perusal of 
this Report. 

The aggregate population of the State is now given as 2,443*007, of whom 
1,257,817 are male and 1,185,190 females. The increase over 1921 amounts 
to 149 per cent, for the State as a whole, the highest Increases bring, as 
might have been expected, in Baroda City <19=2 per cent) and in Okhamandal 
(19 t per cent.) as a result of the development of Port Okha. With the total 
area of the State now fixed at 8,164 sq 11 ^ miles, the density of population 
works our at 299 per square mile* This compares with a density of 33 1 m 
the surrounding parts of British Gujerai and with 669 in the very closely 
inhabited State of Travancore* On the other hand* Mysore lias a density 
of only 255* and such neighbouring States as Jaipur, Indore* and Nawanagar 
show figures of respectively 169,138* and 108 per square mile. For a European 
comparison wc may perhaps add that Belgium, one of the most populous 
areas in the world and about one and one-half times as large as Baroda, 
boasts of 686, but Switzerland, about twice the size of BarociXi can ihow 
only 255 Inhabitants per square tnik. From the aggregate population it Is 
seen that, at tost, Baroda has recovered from the decrease of population 
which resulted from the calamitous famines and epidemics of the past* 
eluding the world-wide influenza scourge of 1918-19. Reducing the results 
cut past Censuses to index figures, in which t%i is taken as 1*000, we find the 
following results: 

rMr, 1^9/. rpoi, 1911+ 19*1- *93 J * 
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Thii satisfactory progress is partly due to a falling off in the death-rate 

during the last ten years from 39 * to 5 °i P« I- 0 ®* ln lh “ tn3 “ er ’ “ * C 
figures s ho w, the reduction of infant mortality from 3076 per cent, of die 
births during the previous decade to 1S63 per cent, in the decade now 
under review plays an important and growing pan. In this respect the 
excellent work of the Mahnrafli Chimnabai Maternity and Child Welfare 
League, together with the generous policy in regard to hospitals and medical 
services always pursued by the Maharaja Gackwar, contributed substantially* 
In an essentially agricultural country, dependent in a large measure upon 
rainfall, it must be tempting to try and establish correlations between rain¬ 
fall, prices of produce, and birth-rates. Interesting as the facts and figures 
quoted are, Mr. Mukerjca admits that little more can be definitely shown 
than that the bad seasons of 1920, 19^. W5 have reflected themselves in a 

lowered birth-rate in 1911, 1915. 1926- .... 

Even this very general conclusion is, however, quite sufficient to justify 
in the past and to encourage for the future the State s enlightened policy 
of multiplying the facilities for rural relief and increasing the provision of 
useful facilities. In the d«adc since 1920 the number of co-operative S ® cieties 
has risen from 491 to 1.045, including four 11 apes banks " and two “ bank¬ 
ing unions,” whilst their membership has grown from 15,800 to 39,210 and 
their aggregate capital from 24 to over 71 lakhs, Road mileage during 
the same period increased from 751 to t.otifi mite, while railways have been 
brought into all parts of the Maharaja Caekwar's lerrtitcries and now reach 
a total of 795 miles, of which 583 are owned by H.H.'* Government. 

To counteract precarious rainfall, irrigation was enlarged, both directly 
by State works and by grants to farmers towards wells sunk and tanks 
constructed. In several other such direct ways, as well as by measures of 
relief in limes of stress, the Government has encouraged and assisted the 
agricultural population, with this result, among others, that 300,000 acres 
were added to the occupied area in the last ten years, whilst tire sown area 
has steadily increased from an average of 4,247 square mite in 1891-1900, to 
4,351 in 1910-20 and 5,175 square mite in 1921-31. the marginal lands being 
more and more taken into cultivation. Likewise there has been 3 gratifying 
increase in the number of agricultural holdings of 5 bighas and over from 
£--397 in 191 o to 94,747 in 1920 and 10^1,484 in 193^- -*■ growth of 20 per rent, 
in thefre twenty years. 

But this absolute growth in the agricultural section of the population 
should not blind us to the fact that there is a tendency which is slowly 
extending over many parts of India and which Mr. Mukerjca already began 
to detect in Baroda some ten years ago. In his 1921 Census Report he said 
on this subject that enough had been indicated 

*■ to show that a period of intense devotion of national energies to 
agriculture is now fast giving place to another in which the people, 
driven by their misfortunes from their passionate attachment to the 
soil, will strive to seek more and more in a varied industrial life the 
requisite rebel for the pressure of an increasing population on their 
nitons of subsistence/ 1 
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One indication of this is disclosed by the fact chat whereas the occupied area 
had In 1931 increased by 14 9 per cent as compared with 1901* the population 
grew by 251 per cent during that same period p whilst the average size oF 
individual holdings has, in the last twenty years, decreased from between 
19 and 19! to about ifth big has, M There is Tittle scope for further increase in 
the occupied area/’ observes Mr. Miikcjjea* after computing that there 
remain only about 327 square miles of cultivable land unoccupied. This state¬ 
ment may T perhaps, require the qualification that improved means of com¬ 
munication, coupled with some expansion of irrigation* might add some¬ 
thing more, though even so the total may well remain insufficient to cops 
permanently with the natural increase in population. A more controversial 
point of view is taken up by Mr. Mukerjea when he deduces from his 
figures that +l even in good years agricultural return* are only a fraction of 
the best possible, and this is the case in Gujcrat, which is the home perhaps 
of the most industrious and the most intelligent peasantry in India," and 
Ends in this fact support for his assertion that ±d newer and more thriftless 
classes have been driven to the land, where, through economic competition, 
they have been leit only wish the more uneconomic holdings/' Hi', figure 
for the fall in the average size of holdings does not seem to support the latter 
|Utrt of the contention, though the tendency may well be beginning to make 
itself felt. If the first part oi his assertion muse be accepted, however, one 
would be forced to assume cither lack of adequate competence in the 
average agriculturist or the absence ai flexibility in adapting the type ot 
crops to the fluctuations Ln demand. If such h really the case, it should 
not be beyond the powers of the Government of Baroda which, under the 
stimulating inspiration of its Ruler, lias tackled many more refractor}' 
problems, to devise such forms of agricultural research and popular tuition 
as should produce better results. For though one may well agree with 
Mr 4 Mukerjca that not only in llaroda but also in other parts of India there 
h a tendency towards increased industrialization, even the most convinced 
advocate of this line of advance could only deplore such a development if 
k meant leaving agriculture in a less developed condition than farsight and 
technical guidance can produce. Europe and America show' only too clearly 
the immense dangers of excessive industrial development, including indus¬ 
trialized, wholesale cultivation at the expense of agriculture proper. In 
India those dangers should prove even more marked. 

In any case T the progress towards industrialization does not so far appear 
to have been very marked in Baroda, judging by the occupational figures. 
The strength of ** earners and working dependents *' engaged in the " ex¬ 
ploitation of animals and vegetation ** is indicated for 1931 as about 
compared with less than 130,000 employed in industry. Reducing these 
figures to proportions per i t oeo total '"earners and working dependents/' 
the figures for 1931 were for agriculture, etc., 707 and for industry toy, as 
compared with the corresponding figures in 1921 of 664 and 119 respectively- 
Whdc these latter figures relate to M persons supported in each occupation/" 
and are not therefore exactly comparable with those for 1931, they do not 
seem lo disclose any encroachment of industrial on agricultural occupations, 
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Textile workers form the majority of the industrial community in the State, 
representing about 31 per i p ooo of the total number of workers. In 
addition, a per 1,000 have indicated textiles as their subsidiary occupa¬ 
tion. making the tout just short of a third of the total number of industrial 
workers. It is, however, observed that 11 as hand-weaving and spinning is 
receiving wide encouragement, the figures of only 7B7 earners who have 
returned cotton spinning, sizing, and weaving as a subsidiary occupation 
cannot be accepted as a complete record." Both this year and in 19 21 
numbers of factory and cottage workers have been separately compiled. 
Thus we see that the aggregate number of cottage workers has increased 
from 93,380 in 1921 to 107,337 in W 1 * er H 1 cent, whilst the number 
of factory workers has in the same time almost doubled—viz., from 11,229 
to 22,323. In absolute figures there has, however, been an addition of almost 
j^ooo to the cottage workers, as compared with about it.ooo to the factory 
hands. Those who, like the reviewer, arc inclined to deplore any avoidable 
addition to the world's industrial proletariat, will note with satisfaction these 
results of the State’s set policy to encourage the individual industrial pro¬ 
ducer. 

Space prevents a tietailed discussion of the many and varied comments and 
statistics provided on other aspects of agricultural, industrial and other em¬ 
ployment generally, on incomes and cost of Jiving, etc., in regard to all of 
which interesting data are supplied and helpfully explained. To the average 
European student of occupations! statistics, the section dealing with the 
" Professions and Liberal Arts " will be enlightening in that it starts off 
with the category of “ Religious Mendicants," who account for over a third 
of the total, and if one includes, as in some respects one well may, “ Other 
Religious Workers" this total would exceed one-half of the aggregate 
number of workers in this class. Perhaps nothing can illustrate more vividly 
the place which religion occupies in the life of the people. The next biggest 
group in this class is composed of " professors, teachers, etc," who account 
For three-tent hi of the total. It is satisfactory to note that the State includes 
almost 1,000 doctors and dentists, in addition 10 638 qualified nurses and 
midwives. But it is with some sadness at the decline of romance that we hear 
that “ witches and wizards ” arc no longer included in " the respectable 
company of letters and arts," but relegated amongst" beggars and vagrants," 
a declining class since "owing to lean years and economic stress . - , beggary 
has ceased to be profitable." 

The Maharaja Gaekwar's well-known policy of selecting for his service 
die best talent available, irrespective of caste or creed, is apparently being 
maintained throughout the services of the State. Not only do we see by the 
side of Brahmans and Patidars important numbers of Mqrathas, Vanias, and 
Muslims, together with smaller percentages of Parsis, Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, and Indian Christians, but there is a tendency foe certain classes, 
such as Marathas and Vanins, who are stated to be “ advancing in useful¬ 
ness in the service,” to increase in relative numbers. 

The Report not only provides full statistics of castes and religions, tribes 
and races and their innumerable sub-divisions, but its appendices teem with 
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encyclopedic, yet crisp and concise, information about their main character¬ 
istics. In many eaiscs the types of the people and their dwellings axe ill ns- 
traced and described. 1 hough this information is partly available in other 
Worley its concentration and clear tabula lion here renders this Census Report 
a doubly valuable handbook to the student of these matters. 

Another interesting chapter is a “ Food Survey of the Principal Castes in 
Baroda State/' by F. P, Anda, m. d,(e »4 and F. 5 . Kale, the main 
conclusion of which is that, except among the Audich Brahmans and the 
Lewa Patidais. there is general under-nourishment due to various causes 
,J from rank poverty in the ease of the Dublas to ignorance of dietetic prim 
ciplcs in the ease of the Parsis/' That this systematic undernourishment 
lias its deleterious effect both upon the average length o! life ot ihc people 
and upon their resistance to disease is made apparent by two diagrams- 
The first shows that as against an average length of life o£ the people in 
England of 54 years and in New Zealand of 6a years, the inhabitants ot 
India only reach an average of 24 years, those in Baroda State being rather 
better off by attaining an average age of 37 6 ^ yt 1 ? 5. The second diagram 
gives the daily average number of sick persons per i t ooo inhabitants in 
Eng [and as JO and in New Zealand as 1% compared with respec tively £4 for 
India and for Bared a. Although this State thus shows a decided im¬ 
provement over the average for the whole of India* it certainly seems 
essentia!* as the authors add, 11 that Hi* Highness's subjects should cat more 
food, of better quality* greater variety, and richer chemical worth. anJ 
they conclude by recommending a daily dietary M theoretical I y applicable to 
India/’ devised by Colonel McCarrisom Whatever the practical value of this 
" ideal diet" may be, it is not encouraging to find it established on a basis 
of caloric values alone, without, apparently* any specific reference to vitamin 
content. From a paragraph in the report it would appear that the extent 
to which vitamins arc proem in Indian foodstuffs is still somewhat of an 
unknown quantity, and also that the views held on this subject would not 
seem to Ise in consonance with the latest opinions current in this country* as 
these were clearly summarized by Dr. J. G. Drummond, Professor ot B=o- 
Chemistry a8 the University of London, in die Cantor Lectures which he 
delivered to the Royal Society of Arts last April and May.* In any event, 
one would have expected some reference to the famous vitamins and R s < 
Admittedly the diseases of beri beri and human pellagra are now no longer 
looked upon as simple deficiency diseases, due only to lack of the correspond¬ 
ing vitamin. Particularly in regard to beri-beri patients has it cotoe to he 
realized that they generally have a long history of dietary deficiency and 111- 
health. Yet so ample is the evidence that vitamin B L is of great value in uie 
prophylactic as well as in the curative treatment of berbbtri, that the Govern¬ 
ment medical services, both in the Federated Malay States and the Dutch 
Indies, now prepare and distribute a concentrated vitamin preparation 


* Reproduced in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts for August 19 
and 16 and September 2 and 9, 1933, 
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which, according to Professor Dmmmoud, appears to have " been used 
encmtvdT in the East with encouraging results." Much the satnc com¬ 
plicated type of disorder is seen in pellagra as found, eg., among the people 
in the maize-consuming districts of Italy, Roumania, and the US-A. U 
would seem that do completely satisfactory dietary can be established for 
India which does not pay due regard to the vitamin content of the toed- 
scuffs, recommended for inclusion.. 

The question of Ehc regular undernourishment of Oriental wtzs ms, pur- 
lie til arty in connection with industrial output, been studied by certain 
American specialists in China, and some experiments have been made, 
though only on a limited scale. There is no doubt that in a genera! way 
under-nourishment exists in many prts of India, Its removal would not 
only tend to increase the physical resistance to disease and the working 
capacity of the individuals, but also lead to greater consumption of agn- 
cultural produce, most of which would be indsgenotu. It would thus form 
one of the links in the chain of inter related causes which lead from greater 
working capacity to enhanced output, from the latter to improved purchas¬ 
ing power, and'thence back to a higher standard of individual living. It 
is always hard to find the conect starting-point in any set of circular 
sequences such as this. It is in any event to be welcomed that the Govern¬ 
ment ol Barada should, in accordance with its usual far-sighted policy, have 
deemed it desirable to raise die point and to supply concrete materia* for its 
consideration r 

The provision of cvcr-cxpanding facilities for popular education has been 
□ subject to which H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar has given not only every 
possible support but also his personal attention and encouragement. Since 
the beginning of this century there has been steady growth in the educational 
institutions of Baroda, From a totakof 1,113 in 1901 their number grew- to 
3,016 in ign. Since then amalgamations of the smaller institutions reduced 
this number to 2,7917 in 1911 and 2,718 in 1731. But the number of pupils 
has gradually expanded from 86,444 ' n t9° ! to 5 ^5f4J7 198,816 at the 

time of the two subsequent Censuses, to reach 331.004 last year. The in¬ 
stitutions open to these students include the Government college and a 
private college, 76 secondary and 1,602 primary schools, 2 training schools 
and 36 special institutions of different kinds—a rich variety for a popula 
Don of barely 2$ millions. The number of male students has grown 43 3 per 
ecru, in the last twenty years; that of girl students 48 per cent- At the 
secondary schools die number of male students has nearly doubled in twenty 
years, and there are now 662 girls studying English at secondary schools and 
colleges, where there were none in 19c t. The figures show that, in a general 
way, the increase in the number of pupils has about kept pace these twenty 
years with the increase in population, but whereas the compulsory pro¬ 
visions ate being more rigorously and successfully worked in respect of 
girls' attendance, similar efforts in regard to boys have been tar from 
successful.” Partly this is stated to be due to the restriction of the area of 
compulsion since 1911 and partly to epidemics, calamities, and agricultural 
depression. 
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One way in which to ascertain the practical result of education is to 
compare the ultimate extent of actual Literacy with the theoretical extent to 
which it should prevail if there had been no relapse into illiteracy after 
leaving school On the basis of carefully substantiated figures* the Report 
estimates the theoretical maximum ot literates in 1931 as 450*330, compared 
with the actual number of 434,734 disclosed by die census. The deficiency 
of 15,596, or 3 5 per cenL, of the expected result should be considered as 
quite satisfactory, if one bears in mind the very limited extent to which die 
rural population is called upon to apply tts literacy to any practical purpose 
after leaving school. Very interesting, too, arc the figures which enable us 
to compare the results of the intensive educational policy fallowed in RR 
the Maharaja Gackwar's State with those achieved in the surrounding parts 
of British Gujerau Taking the proportion of literates per 1*000 of the 
population aged over five years wc find: 
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This table eifcctively illustrates the success of the compulsory experiment 
in Baroda, for it shows that* although starting thirty years ago with a severe 
handicap as compared with the surrounding British territory p the State 
almost equalled the latter i standard of achievement in the space of twenty 
years and completely outstripped it during the last decade* Comparing the 
degree of literacy in Baroda with other parts of the Indian Peninsula, wc 
find its ratio of total literacy to total population of 209 per i 9 ooq exceeded 
only by Cochin with 33? ai5 d Travancorc with aflSi the next highest among 
the British Endian Provinces being Delhi with 163 and among the Indian 
Stales Mysore with 106. The Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras 
show ratios of total literacy of respectively no, io® T and 108, So far as the 
attainment of literacy is worth while, and on balance k presumably is* the 
Baroda educational policy is to be highly commended. 

Nor are its results in the narrower sphere of literacy in English less satis¬ 
factory. In 1921 the number of male literates in English per j,qqo of the 
male population was only 15, but during the last decade it rose to These 
figures compare wiih respectively 2 d and 24 lor British Gujetac, again show¬ 
ing that the average achievement of the surrounding British territory has 
heen improved upon by Baroda. For the whole Presidency of Bombay the 
figures were 23 in 1931 and 32 last year, so that B a rod a is seen to be steadily 
approaching to the laneris standard. As for the actual cities of Baroda and 
Bombay* it may come as a surprise to find the male literacy ratios to be 
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respectively 166 and 153* thus pacting the Maharaja GackwaTs capital ahead 
oE that of the British province. 

In the natter of female literacy in the vernaculars* Baroda is outdistanced 
only by Cochin and Travancore., but show* a ratio at least double that of any 
other Indian State or any British province in the peninsula, except Delhi, 
which almost comes up 10 the Baroda standard. The extent of literacy in 
English among the female population has doubled in the last ten years* but 
is still only 2 per i*oqq* which is the same as in British Gnjerati 

The support by the State to the provision of literature has grown to keep 
pace with the spread of education. In addition to the Central Library and 
the world-famous Oriental Institute in Baroda City, there art now 773 other 
libraries in the State, as compared with only 274 twenty years ago- The 
stock of books has grown in. that period from some $4,000 to over 714+000, 
the circulation from 92*000 to over 540*000, and the number of readers from 
36*000 to $7+442. Since 191 a the publication has been undertaken of transla¬ 
tions of the standard books in Gujerati, Marathi, and Hindu. There are 
two scries of such books, one for adults and one for children* Some 200 
books have been published in these aeries during the last decade. In 
addition, assistance is frequently given to the publication of works by 
private individuals 

The universality of marriage in India, which the previous Census Reports 
have emphasized, coupled with the obstacles to re-marriage by women, 
account for the very high number of widows, the percentage In Baroda 
being l> as against an average oE about 9 in European countries. The 
proportion of young widows Is especially high among the Hindus and Jains, 
Amongst women of child-bearing age* 1 in ro Hindus and 1 in 5 fains are 
widows; the proportion in England being hardly 1 in 2oa In addition to 
the Hindu prohibition of remarriage of widows* the frequency of disparate 
marriages contributes to this result The presumption b Inevitable, states 
the Report, ** that widowers try to marry as fast as they can with women 
much younger than themselves/ 1 Nearly 42 per cent, of wives in Baroda, 
it has been shown by the special sex enquiries, arc married to husbands of 
greatly different ages. 

The prevention of infant marriages has long been die subject of special 
concern on the part of H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar and an Act to prevent 
such marriages has now been in operation in Baroda for over twenty-eight 
years. Nevertheless* the number of offences against it remains aU too high* 
even though there is evidence of a decline. The number of convictions 
secured under the Act* which averaged 6*487 per annum for the decade 
1921'30, is estimated at 2 T I33 lor the year 1931* the number ol offences being 
in both eases rather higher. One of the difficulties encountered in enforcing 
the provisions of the Act has been the fact that the Baroda territories are 
hopelessly mixed up with British territory, and " unless the whole area takes 
up the provisions in restraint of child marriages, the State cannot hope for 
much success in the working of its own law. +t The Sarda Act in British 
India, having a similar object in view, only came into operation on 
April 1* 1930^ and it has encountered severe opposition not only* as might 
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anticipated, from the ranks of Hindu orthodoxy, but, rather unexportedly f 
also from the Muslims, In Baroda, on die other hand, the State Act has 
worked amongst the Muslims without opposition for nearly a generation, 
which renders the Muhammadan opposition in British territory the more 
surprising. At present certain amendments arc being made in the Baroda 
Act to faring it more conveniently into line with the Sard a Act of 1930, 
which, it is hoped, will make it less difficult to administer die Baroda Act 
satisfactorily in the Stare, Meanwhile it is claimed that its operation so far 
has, in any event, completely done away with the “ mock-marriages |T of 
infants below three years of age; that it has brought about a 14 marked 
decline both in offences and in the number and proportion of child mar- 
riagej in the State ; andg lastly, that there has been a steady decline in the 
proportion of the married amongst the females aged 10 to 15—namely, from 
542 per 1,000 in 1891 10 412 last year* Now that the British provinces in 
India have made a move in a direction in which the progressive Ruler of 
Baroda advanced almost a generation ago, it is to be hoped that the cumuli 
tivc effect may lead to speedier progress being made than that disclosed 
above. But however much modern tendencies may filter through to the 
U PP^ classes of the people of India, their effect upon its broad masses still 
seems to be limited* Confirmation of the truth of the first part of this 
statement may be found in the fact that whereas vernacular education seems 
to Have little effect upon die incidence of early marriages, wherever “ English 
education is really effective, as in the 4 upper ten 1 of the 1 advanced groups, 1 
we see a definite advance in the direction of adult marriage,™ for H * it is only 
where the women are highly educated that modern influences are said to 
have penetrated the home/' Ample justification is here found for the in¬ 
sistence with which both His Highness the Maharaja Gackwar and Her 
Highness the Maharani Chimnabai have devoted themselves to the cmantip^ 
tion and education of die feminine section of their subjects. 

The well-known attitude of the Hindu religion to divorce and the grow¬ 
ing demand of modern life lor the relief which its legal provision affords, 
has Jong been 3 subject of serious consideration by the Ruler and the 
Government of Baroda, But it was only in the course of 1931 that the 
Baroda Hindu Divorce Act was passe*j. As its preamble stated, the Act 
was intended to " give healthy facilities to the Hindu society and to pro¬ 
mote it* happiness ,h by enabling them to apply for relief which Parsis, 
Muhammadans, and Christians had long had the liberty' to obtain. Among 
the grounds for divorce which (whert applicable) cither side may invoke arc : 
disappearance for seven years; becoming a recluse; conversion to another 
religion; cruelty; desertion for more than three years; addiction to intoxi¬ 
cants to the detriment of the fulfilment of marital obligations M ; adultery; 
impotence (of the husband) * pregnancy of the wife without the husband’s 
knowledge; and bigamy. Nullity of marriages in certain cases is also pro¬ 
vided for. Judicial separation can be obtained in any of the above events 
and in case 01 lunacy or cessation of conjugal relations for more than three 
years Through incompatibility^ Whilst there has obviously not yet been 
tune to observe the practical effects of this Act, a valuable enquiry has been 
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conducted into all the matters surrounding the problem of divorce* and the 
inclusion of the results in the Census Report should prove of assistance in 
the administration of the new Act. 

This survey of the Baroda Census Report may suffice to show the value of 
this comprehensive work sis going beyond the normal scope of a Genius, and 

will be welcomed far beyond the borders of the State with which it deals- 
1 J. DE L. V. 

JAIPUR: A YOUNG RULER'S DEBUT* 

The year 1931 will long remain memorable in the annals of Jaipur State. 
Its first outstanding event was the investiture of His Highness the Maharaja 
Sawai Mao Singh Bahadur, with full ruling powers, by Lord Irwin p the 
honorary tank o£ a lieutenant in the British Army being conferred upon His 
Highness. The second event was the birth, on October aa* 1931, of an heir- 
apparent to the Ruler, an event which had not occurred in Jaipur for a 
hundred years. 

In the course of the year the State joined In the general Census which 
was under taken throughout India, when it was found that the population 
had during the last decade grown from 2,328,802 to 2,631,775* an increase of 
□bout xal per cent As in other parts of India, the rainfall in Jaipur was 
deficient last year, and the crops* particularly the \Aarif crop, suffered 
accordingly. Nevertheless, the total output was, on the whole, not much 
below the average* but the abnormal fall In the prices of agricultural produce 
caused serious losses to the agricultural classes. To alleviate their suffering, 
generous remissions of land revenue were granted by the Government* in 
addition to those special remissions of arrears of rent and other dues which 
were decreed on the occasion ol His Highness** investiture, and to mark the 
birth of the Maharaj Kumar, nearly 32 lakhs of rupees being so remitted on 
the latter occasion alone. 

Th= policy of improving the medical facilities was continued, and two 
new dispensaries were opened as well as a female hospital, bringing the 
aggregate number of all such institutions up to forty-seven* As a result* 
the medical assistance supplied could be extended, and 491,771 patients were 
treated in 1931, as compared with 478,969 the year before. Additions were 
also made to the number of public educational institutions* the total of 
which consequently rose from 542 to 571, the number! of their pupils grow¬ 
ing from 32,862 to 36,066. At the end of 1931 there were 8 arts colleges 
with 1,312 scholars, 126 secondary schools with 14,982, and 432 primary 
schools with 19,419 scholars. In addition, the number of private educational 
institutions in the State increased from 277 in 19301 with 7,714 scholars, to 
a£i in 1931, w ith 7,931 scholars* 

Although the universal financial stringency necessitated the curtailing of 
the State's public works programme^ it was decided to carry out the more 
important works of public utility, and, in fact, a sum ot about 48 lakhs oE 
rupees was spent in this way. One of the buildings completed during the 

* From the Annua] Ad mini rtration Report of the Jaipur State for the year 

1931. 
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year was the State Zenana Hospital. This hospital, constructed at a cost 
o nearly 8 lakhs 0/ rupees, is designed to hold 104 beds, has modern operat¬ 
ing rooms, and is considered as ranking among the finest female hospitals in 
India. Good progress was made with ,he building of the new college, 
estimated to cost about S lakhs. A normal school lor tochers was prac- 
tically completed and a primary school was built at Mahwa, A dispensary 
was constructed at Khandar and the one commenced at Bairath in 1930 was 
comp etc . Progress was made with the construction of new roads, as well 
as the rcmoddling of the Torrl canals, the reconditioning of the Patan tank 
an on other irrigation works. The area under irrigation during the 
year was sightly below norma], being 76,850 bighas. The revenue from 
intgautin showed n substantial fall. 

On the occasion of Ms visit to Jaipur in March, 1931, the Viceroy opened 
the new Ramgarh Water Works, on which more than 40 iakhs of rupees 
a t bf.cii expended, arte! 3 new scheme is now under eonsideradon for 
water supply to the town of Toda Rajsjngh, where the inhabitants have been 
suffering from Guinea worm. 

The electrical undertakings continued to make very satisfactory progress, 
the number of units sold increasing by 30 per cent, and new consumers 
being added daily. 

There were e 19 quarries under lease during 1931, as against 95 the year 
before. Prospecting operations were carried out during the year for steatite, 
mica copper, lead, and garnet, and the results obtained were, on the whole, 
sati ^ Cory, Prospecting and mapping for underground water-supply' were 
intensively carried out during the year under review, and several sources 
of supply were located in certain arid areas, which it is hoped in this way 
substantially to improve. 

It will be seen from this rapid survey of recent activities in Jaipur State 
that, notwithstanding the generally adverse conditions in the world, the 
young Ruler has started his personal reign under the best auspices and in 
a manner which promises well for the progress of his State and the happi¬ 
ness of hi$ people. . t „ 

r J. de L. V. 


The Admtnijtrattcw or Mrsocz undeb Sir Maws Cob bon (1834-1861). By 
K. N, Venkatasubha Sastri, u.a. (Alien and Unwin,) ifc. net. 

[Reviewed by Sm Alfred CHArrERTON,) 

After the fall of Seringapatam and the death of Tippu Sultan in 1799, his 
territories were the subject of a partition treaty which contemplated the 
renaissance of the ancient Hindu State of Mysore, This was achieved by a 
subsidiary treaty in the same year, and the boundaries were definitely fined 
lour years later. The recognized heir of the old ruling family, a child of five, 
was installed as Rajah and the Brahmin finance minister of the late regime 
was appointed Dewan and Regent, with Colonel Barry Close as Resident and 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, in command of 
c occupying troops. Ln 1811, when the Rajah was seventeen years of age. 
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the Regency was terminated and the young prince code over the administra¬ 
tion of Hu State, together with a surplus of about a crores of rupees which 
had been accumulated during the Regency* Purnaiya had proved a strong 
ruler, but hh administration, dominated as it had been by the idea that the 
State was the private property of the Chief, was unsympathetic and con¬ 
sequently unpopular. A large amount of money was obtained by the sale 
of enormous stores of sandalwood, the export of which had been prohibited 
by Tippiu The assessments pressed heavily on the cultivators, and a system 
of internal Customs, termed M Sayer," under no Jess than 537 heads, strangled 
trade and enterprise. 

The assumption of au thority by the Rajah was girded with lively anticipa¬ 
tions of a brighter future for his oppressed subjects, but it soon became 
evident that they would not be realized* The Rajah proved to be indolent 
and prodigal. To quote from a State paper subsequently written by Sir 
Mark Cubbon; " The vast treasure which the dubious policy of Purnaiya 
had wrung from die people was speedily squandered, and not on the country 
whose resources had been exhausted to supply it, but on the foul creatures 
which such a prince soon gathers round him and on the foreign usurers and 
dealers in shawls and jewels who flocked to Mysore as to an assured prey. 
In the meantime the Government had become thoroughly venal and corrupt; 
no efficient control was exercised over the district officers; the highest offices 
were put up to sale; valuable lands were alienated to propitiate Brahmins; 
new taxes and monopolies were invented to be bestowed like pensions on 
pimps and parasites; the people, vexed and frrned by the swarm of petty 
rulers and monopolists, could obtain no redress; there was no security for 
property! and nothing that was fit to be called the administration of justice." 
At that time the authority of the paramount power, the East India Company* 
was exercised through the Government of Madras, whose avowed policy 
was to inter fere as little 3 $ possible with the internal administra tion of 
feudatory States. Through their accredited Residents strong remonstrances 
were made, but no action war taken rill 1831, when the people of Mysore 
openly rebelled against the ty ranny of their ruler, and be, totally unsuccessful 
in his effort* to put down the insurrection, asked for the assistance of British 
troops to restore order. It was recognized that under the original treaty of 
1799 constituting the State the final responsibility for the welfare and good 
government of Mysore rested with the British authorities, and this was 
acknowledged by the dispatch of adequate military forces to deal with the 
situation* The Governor-General, Lord William Beniinck, then derided to 
relieve the Rajah of all authority in the Stale and place the administration 
in the hands of two Commissioners* with the object ol reforming abuses and 
training an efficient local service. This arrangement, however, proved un¬ 
satisfactory, and within three years all authority was invested in a single 
Commissioner. The first appointed only held office for two months and 
was then transferred to the Gov’ernor-Gencral's Council, to be succeeded by 
Colonel Mark Cubbon, at the time Commissary-General in Madras* and 
possessing, by virtue of previous experience, an intimate knowledge of the 
country he was destined to rule with signal ability for die next twenty-seven 
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years. The Rajah was allowed to remain in Mysore throughout the long 
remainder of his life in the enjoyment of an ample income 10 support his 
position as titular head of the State. His relations with the Commissioner 
were of a friendly character, and in 1867, when it was determined to restore 
the Mysore Raj to full authority in the State, he was allowed to adopt a 
youthful heir. The next year he died, and the Commission continued to 
operate till 1881, when the young Maharajah came of age and the act of 
rendition took place, 

Mr- K* N + Venkatasubba Sastri, who was a Sir William Meyer student in 
the History and Geography of India at University College, London, selected 
as the subject of a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of London this period of the history of Mysore* and the result of his 
studies appears in a very interesting monograph under the title The Adminis- 
tmtion of My lore under $tr Cubbon, The merits of the hook are 

considerable. It is eminently fair both in the presentation of facts and in the 
observations which the author makes upon them. He is fully entitled to 
the claim made in the preface that he has " viewed matters from Cubbon'* 
own standpoint and tried to appraise him by the standard nf his time/ 1 
That those standards are very different from our present-day conceptions 
of the functions of an enlightened government may be freely admitted, but 
they were suited to the times, to the prevailing conditions in Mysore, and 
to the very limited outlook of the people. 

The extract from Cubbon's memorandum already quoted gives a vivid 
picture of the state of the country a century ago. In when he became 
dr facto the ruler of the State, his task was to evolve order out of chaos and 
to create an efficient organization to carry on a patriarchal type of adminis¬ 
tration. The supreme Government placed very strict limitations on the em¬ 
ployment of Europeans* as not only w as the country unable to afford an 
expensive administration, but the view was strongly and consistently held 
throughout the period that the assumption of authority was solely in the 
interests of the people and that it was therefore necessary to train such local 
material as was available to carry on the work of government. This threw 
a great strain upon the Commissioner and the four Superintendents or 
Deputy-Commissioners between whom the work was divided, and the 
author is to be congratulated on rescuing from oblivion the memory of a 
number of able officers who rendered zealous and invaluable services to the 
country throughout the period of transition. Their names survive in the 
topographical nomenclature of Mysore, and it b well that, from the official 
records, there should be made easily accessible some brief account of the parts 
they played. The Commission lasted for fifty years, but the policy of the 
Government markedly changed after the retirement of Sir Mark Cubbon, 
and it is clear from his comments and extracts from official papers that 
Mr. Venkata subba Sastri recognizes that the later rapid progress was 
founded on the sterling worth of the pioneer w r ork of Cubbon and his 
associates. Very appropriately the opinion of Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, who. 
after die rendition, was Dew a a of Mysore for many years and greatly con¬ 
tributed to the development of the material resources of the State, is quoted 
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as some length. In contrasting the two periods of the British Administration 
~viz. p 1831-1S61 and Mi-im —he wrote: -He first epoch was marked 
by the steady progress of administrative reform in all departments without 
introducing a radical change into any, and at the close of it there remained 
in the public treasury a surplus of over a crore of rupees. The second period 
saw both the beginning and the end of a change which bad for it! object the 
organization o i every department ol the administration in accordance with 
the standard prevailing in the British Provinces/ 1 This naturally involved 
additional expenditure, added to which the great famine of 1876-1878 
seriously strained the financial rcsources h so that when the State was handed 
back there was a debt of So lakhs of rupees. It would be interesting, but 
beyond the scope of this review, to trace the subsequent history of Mysore 
under its own rulers. It must suffice to say that the work of the British 
Corn mission has endured and that steady progress has continued so that for 
many years past Mysore has rightly been regarded as the model State of 
India. It has little or nothing to gain by impending political changes, and 
would doubtless be well content to remain under the existing regime* but 
the creation of a federal India will compel its ruler to assume some responsi¬ 
bility in the control of the Central Government. The present Maharajah has 
displayed great wisdom in modifying the Constitution to meet the demands 
of his people, and there is good reason, therefore, to assume that he will 
display equal sagacity in dealing with the very difficult problems arising 
from the development of democracy in India and the transfer of power to 
the representatives of 3 very" inexperienced and probably very indifferent 
electorate. 

Mr- Vcnkatasubbd Sastri's thesis wax approved by the University ex¬ 
aminers, and, now that it has been published, should meet with approval by 
a wide circle of readers who are in [crested in Indian problems and the way 
in which the British authorities have in the past discharged what they con¬ 
sidered were the obligations thrust upon them by their position in the 
country. The literary activity of young India is scry great, but excellent 
as it often the value of the output is frequently marred by an unreasonable 
attitude towards British administration. The present work is entirely free 
from such -defects, and the people of Mysore, to whom it is naturally of the 
greatest interest, may be congratulated on the admirable way in which the 
author has discharged a duty which they owe to the memory of one of their 
greatest benefactors. As a university thesis he was naturally precluded from 
dwelling on personal matters, but the judicious extracts from official docu¬ 
ments and some of the appendices throw a pleasant light on the character 
and idiosyncrasies of a great administrator. 
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Imiua is 193031. Government of India. (Calcutta : Central PuMicahvn 
Branch,) Rs.j T 

(Rciietvtd by L, F. Ri/sit&ftOoK Williams.) 

The Government of India's annual review is generally written wiih tom- 
petcJice^ and die latest volume Ls no exception 10 the rule. Its nine chapters 
dealing respectively with Externa! Relations, Politics anti Administration, 
Fundamentals like Agriculture and Industry h Communications, Commerce, 
Finance, Health and Ed oca don, the Advancement of Science, and the Pro¬ 
vinces, together embrace the entire range of governmental vision, While 
setting out the case, in broad outline, of the British Administration, the 
report is written ivith a considerable degree ol objectivity* which displays 
a c red Liable endeavour to attain the detach mem so necessary to sound 
judgment. 

I should like to add a word ol warning. The covers of the report now 
embrace 75a pages of print. This represents the culmination of a steady 
process of aggrandisement In this process, I think, danger lies. The main 
object of such a work as this is that it should be read* and however read¬ 
ably a book may be written, it will not be read if it exceeds a certain length. 
This volume is too heavy to be held comfortably; it demands the desk. Yet 
it is not primarily a work of reference* like the unrivalled Commonwealth 
Year BoaJ(i it is a narrative. More than this, it is an interesting narrative, 
which would hold the attention unJkggingly if it were not quite so pr- 
tentously long. Will not the newly appointed Director of Public Informa¬ 
tion bear this matter in mind? For his work is too good in be relegated to 
the upper shelf of a library t whence it is only to be extracted (with objurga¬ 
tions upon its weight) when authoritative information is required. It 
deserves to be read and to be read widely. 

If the report were somewhat curtailed in length it might be feasible to 
publish it more promptly. Few' can realise better than I the difficulties 
which must be overcome if the report, when it appears from the press, is 
to possess any interest more immediate than that qf a historical record; for 
llic endeavour to circumvent them caused me sleepless nights. But unless 
I am mistaken, I did find it possible to publish every year in the early or 
Late autumn a report of which the political narrative stretched into the 
spring, although the statistical portion, for obvious reasons, could not be 
quite so up to date. From the standpoint of getting the report widely read 
(which I hold to be the principal object of writing it) it is perhaps advisable 
to sacrifice bulk to speed. But times change; it Is seven years and mare 
since 1 wrote the report my self r and it may wdl be that there are factors 
ol which I am ignorant w r hsch make voluminousncsa imperative as it was 
not Consult Pkneo, 1 offer these suggestions, therefore, with due diffidence* 
and again congratulate the Director of Public Information upon a sound 
piece of work. 
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Labour and Housing in India, By Dr. Rej Bahadur Gupta* w^a.* m,n., 
Lecturer Department of Economics and Sociology* Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity, (Longman f) 

[Reviewed by P* K. WattaL.) 

This book treats of au important aspect of a subject which has recemEy 
been dealt with in all its bearing*, by die Whitley Commission. The practical 
value of the suggestions made by the author is thus to a certain extent 
affected, for responsible persons, official or mm-affida!. in preparing thrir 
plans for action* are liable to pay greater attention to the recoinnicndations 
of the Labour Commission than to those of the author* It is also unfortu¬ 
nate that some of the figures given in die book base become out of date 
with the publication of the 1531 Census tables. But, in spite of these draw¬ 
backs* we have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Gupta has written a very 
readable book which will be of permanent interest to students of Indian 
sociology, 

India is a land of villages* not of big towns and cities* The industrial 
worker in the city leaves his rural home reluctantly, owing to increasing 
pressure of population on the soil. Urban ccmdirioru of life do not suit him p 
but he lias no choice in the matter. Fortunately, he does not altogether cut 
himself off from his village, and continues visiting it periodically. More 
often than not hi* connection with industry is only temporary. P fhc Labour 
Commission say that* taking any great industrial establishment in India, the 
whole of the labour force Ls turned over inside two years, which means that, 
on an average, the industrial labourer does not stick to his job for more than 
fifteen or eighteen months. 

From the point of view of the industries concerned, this is most unsatisfac¬ 
tory* as no labour can be very efficient under such conditions. But should 
not this reluctance of the worker to leave his rural surroundings make us 
think and look for a remedy in another direction? Instead of establishing 
large-scale industries in the rides, why not stimulate production in the homes 
of the workers by encouraging cottage industries of an improved type? 
An experiment on these tines is under investigation in the Kashmir State, 
who engaged Professor Barker* of Leeds University, last year to conduct 
an inquiry into the development of the indigenous woollen industry on 
modern competitive lines. Professor Barker was abo asked by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Provinces to investigate simiLxr possibilities in that area, 
and the results of his inquiry, when published* would show what scope there 
is for cottage industries in these parts of India* A new- orientation would 
be given to industrial policy and programmes if it could be shown that 
cottage industries can be successful in India* and we should then bear no 
more of the evils of housing and see no more slums created in Indian cities. 

What arc the facts relating to housing of labour in Indian industries? 
In Bombay, as the Labour Commission Report reveals* 97 per cent* of the 
working classes arc accommodated in one-roomed tenements with as many 
as six 10 nine persons living in one room. Dr, Gupta says that he observed 
several cases ,+ in which financial exigencies had forced three dr four working- 
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class Families, each consisting of a husband and wife, and in some cases even 
some children, 10 live in a single room having an area of too 10 144 square 
feet. The iota] population qf some of these # black holes * sometimes goes 
up to fifteen and meaty souls, Pi Id Karachi almost one-third of the whole 
population is crowded to the extent of six to pine persons in a room, whilst 
sn Ahmtdabad 73 per cent, of the working classes live in one-roomed 
tenements. The average size of the 11 bastis T1 of Calcutta is 9 feet by 6 feet 
by 5 fwt* * n each of which a family of four to five persons live, store things, 
and cook their food. In Western countries anything approaching such con¬ 
ditions would be regarded as a public scandal and a public danger. No 
wonder one hears that Communism is spreading among the labouring 
classes in some Indian cities. 

What are the consequences of such overcrowding? The proportion of 
females to males is much smaller, owing to the shortage of housing accom¬ 
modation in the towns. The workers lead an unnatural existence, im¬ 
morality and venereal disease are com moo, so also are gambling and drink¬ 
ing, For the whole of British India infant mortality per i r ooo births is 
about i6y + In the city of Bombay it is as high as 3161 in Calcutta it h 340, 
in Ahmedabad 287, and in Karachi na These are figures for the general 
population. It would be safe to say that if infant mortality were calculated 
on births in industrial area* only the figures would be not less than double. 
In England, as is well known, the figure for infant mortality is only 60. 

What are the remedies? Dr. Gupta completed his book in October, 1929, 
and it was then perhaps easy for him to suggest that the Government should 
make a h+ modest beginning " in housing and town planning legislation and 
pass an Act, But, apart from that, it is well known that schemes of 
modem housing for labour in India cannot be expected to pay. How are* 
then, the necessary fund* to be found. The industries concerned—cotton, 
jute, and tea—are at present in a bad way; the Government*, Central and 
Provincial, have large deficits to make up and arc faced with dwindling 
revenues' the municipalities have also great difficulties with their budgets, 
Ic may therefore be stated with certainty that nothing can be done until the 
economic depression is lifted and the finances of governments and munici¬ 
palities in India are improved so that they can make adequate grams-in-aid 
to housing scheme*. When the cum of the tide comes, the new political 
constitution of India will, it is hoped, have given sufficient representation 
to Labour to enable it to exercise adequate influence in legislative bodies and 
to mould public thought and public policy in the direction of an urgent and 
much-needed reform. 


India aku mi Indians t A Pilgrimage through the Ages. By V, Lesny T 
(Published for die Oriental Institute, Prague, by the 14 Qfbis " Publish¬ 
ing Company.) 70 Czech crowns. 

(Reviewed by F. P. Marokast.) 

This excellent work by a Czech scholar will serve as a valuable guide to 
students of Indian life and history from all titles. In successive chapters he 
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describes die country* climate, people*, and languages; culture of the Indus 
valley from 3000 ls.c.; age of the Vedk hymns; Buddha and his doctrines; 
the great epics and dramas; sway of the great Moghuls; European settle¬ 
ments and the search for new trade routes; Gandhi; Indian thought and the 
West; Indian women; the Indian Rome (Benares); ending with Kashmir. 

Early coins show that there was extensive culture m North-West India— 
Indian, Chinese, and Greek. Some coins had on one side the head o£ a 
Greek god, on the other the figure of Buddha. Kanerkt* 2 ruler ol the 
second century A,& Jf adopted Indian and Roman ridesi "the great king, 
king of kings* the son of Godi Ca:sar Kanerki," There is an analysis o! 
the Bhagaefidgitu and the work of Sankarah (the Indian Kane), recognized 
as the greatest commentator (d. 82S). +fc The external world in reality exists 
only in interna] perception and is simply the fruit of ignorance (amdjd) and 
mgja (illusion). 1 ’ It is supposed that Attic comedy and old Indian drama 
were related* hut there is not sufficient evidence to judge of tlieaf mutual 
influence, in spite of similarity between this drama and the mimes. 

Fables occupy an important place in literature. The author gives transla¬ 
tions of ^ The Lion and die Harr/ T 41 The Ass and the Dog," ami " Passion 
Punished 11 —the faithful ichneumon slain after protecting a child from a 
snake—a parallel to the well-known Welsh tale of the hound Gelkrt. For 
the Stahabharaia the author refers to the work of the President of the 
Czech Acadamy of Sciences, Dr. f. Zubaty* deceased a year ago* a noted 
Oriental philologist. The year 154b saw the dec don of the Habsbnrg Fer¬ 
dinand I. as King of Bohemia, and at that time Babur conquered Delhi and 
Agra. There are sketches of the Moghuls from Babur to Aurangzcb, 

A chapter is devoted to Gandhi from his early days* as law student in 
India and London and then in South Africa, Here is a character sketch of 
the Mahatma; 

At a man Gandhi ti an iuicrciiiag divided per tonality. He is a Hindu, but con 
fevw* to hi eidifikicneil Htndtuufl 10 which he wa* led paclly by European education 
and lardy by reforming Indian mjsiknm. For a time he war much under the influence 
of Ttilieny’i writings, As he himadf ^knowledge! F he wj* thoroughly indjnod lo 
Christianity, but atilt remained faithful in Hindlriun, which* it seems* does nca prevent 
him Erom professing religious eclecticism^ be believes in good carte, even 

though all nil life he fought ardently for the fffiiml of a Certain inhuman prejudice, 
that contact with pariahs contaminates higher ranks* He does not like European chili- 
zaikin r and *«* no superiority in die iccJmical progttti of the Weil. He lauds the old 
gottlen iUp i when [here wai no Western influent;? in India. He does not believe in 
machinery. since only manual Labour, he says, gives full *aliifaction. in media luxation 
ui labour be set* soullessne*!, and opposes the erection of factories in India. Thus 
Gandhi"* itruggk becomes a struggle of two cultures. When he praises tbe golden 
hours of eftka times he overtook! the fact that conditions- have entirely changed. He 
is bch a high type of politician, but dings to his simplicity and sincerity' He makes no 
claims* but is ascetic and srff'iacrificmg in the extreme. This self sacrifice was tin. 
played not only in Africa, hut throughout hit whole struggle in India, And dins the 
method of his campaign of passive resiiunce is bwtii^d -.urgiruraJIv from his character. 
The idea of passive resistance in India* the Soul of which lias tended W aacetkiim and 
« 1 f-sacrifice for centuries, has for ten years operated so that Gandhi has subdued ill 
political tide religiously and todaLEy. Gandhi himself confesses that it was ready the 
Sermon On the Mount in the N'ew Testament which Indicated fcjp him the value of 
passive resistance,. 

Mr, Lesny examines the relation* of India and Europe m philosophy* and 
the supposed and actual influence of Buddhism on Christianity. Solomon 1 * 
judgment is paralleled by one of Buddha in The aged St* Simeon 
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(St* Late ii.) resembles the venerable AsitOj who beholds and proclaim5 the 
birth of the great world teacher Buddha, There is a similar story to the 
widow's mite in the Chinese TnpitaJ^a. There was Buddhist Influence on 
the Alexandrian Basilides- The romance of Baxlaam and Josafat (BadJrisatto) 
is based on the life of Buddha, The pessimists Schopenhauer, Hartmann, 
and Tolstoy borrowed ideas from Buddhist Writings, also among the author's 
countrymen the poets Vrchlicky, Czech, and Brczma- Theosophy and Neo- 
Bnddhbm, the Mahabodhi Society of Ceylon, Kabir's attempted synthesis 
of Hinduism and Islam F and the Bramvsortiaf of $vami Vivekananda and 
Rabindranath Tagore are discussed. 

The chapter on Indian women, headed by 0 romantic passage from 
Tagore, opens with the note that in 1921 nwe than 98 percent, could neither 
rad nor write* from which it might be judged that Indian women are un¬ 
educated and backward; this, however, is far from being the ease. As to the 
Muhammadan custom of veiling, observed much more in northern than in 
southern India, it is noted that more Muhammadan than Hindu women die 
of consumption, Indian reformers and educated women arc successfully 
demonstrating the uselessness uJ this custom and creating a distaste for it. 
Several pages of an old Bengal popular ballad, Dhopar pat, are given to 
show that women were not always without liberty to choose their husbands. 
Prince Saiim. afterwards the Emperor Jehangir, loved and courted a beautiful 
court dancer, but the unequal match wa$ prohibited, and they met no more. 
Alter her death Salim had a tomb built inscribed with her last wish that &he 
might see her beloved once more face to lace. 

A chapter entitled +l The Indian Rome'' is devoted to Benares, which is 
to Hindus like Rome and Jerusalem combined far Catholics. There h a 
story that it was originally built of gold, hut that this was transformed to 
stone through the wrath of the gods. The author saw the Juggernaut pro¬ 
cession at Puri. This cult is a survival of pre-Hinduism, At length he 
reached Kashmir, with Srinagar, iS the Venice of the East/ 1 No wonder the 
Moghuls considered Kashmir the pearl of their dominions. 

It is tempting to enlarge on Mr. Tesny's work, which is more than an 
introduction to Indian life* history, and literature. A student will find 
therein much valuable information and under the guidance of a learned 
and sympathetic scholar will be well instructed on many points. The 
volume is well illustrated. The frontispiece shows Mr. Lesny taking leave 
of 1 agore; there are views of Mount Everest, Darjeeling, the golden temple 
at Amritsar, the Taj Mahal, the Karachi congress last year* portraits of 
Tagore, Gandhi, and others, of peasant life*, and facsimiles of various manu¬ 
script*. 
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The Jesuit* and the Gaiat Mogul. By Sir Edward Machgan. (Burnt 
Qjfifj.) 17s, fid 

Ay Lr F- Rltshbrode Wiujaws.) 

Sir Edward Mac lagan has achieved a rare thing—be has written a define 
rive book which will at once take its place among that small group of 
treatises on India which can never be superseded. Such a feat is accom¬ 
plished but rarely. There are many indispensable works^such, for instance, 
as the late Mr, Vincent Smith's A\l>ar— which hold their rank simply 
because no better book has yet been written, but which are destined to be 
displaced. I do not think that this fate will ever overtake Sir Edward 
Maclagan's book. For it is not merely a monument of scholarship based 
upon a wide range of authorities; it is a clear and masterly exposition of 
the entire subject with which it deals* Even if further authorities were to 
come to light, only changes in minor detail would be called for; the structure 
of the hook would stand solid, four square and impregnable. 

Within the space of a short notice it t* impossible adequately to survey 
the importance of the new area now for the first lime cleared from the 
jungk of doubt and uncertainty which Sir Edward Maetagau has opened up 
to English readers. The pioneer work of Father Hasten showed in outline 
what had to be done; it has remained for the present book to do it The 
critical apparatus is admirable; the handling of material satisfies the re¬ 
quirements of the most exacting scholarship. By this book the author has 
placed hi nisei L in the first rank of historical writers upon India. 
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Excellent periodical which richly merits generous response the exponent 
of all that is best and noblest alike in ancient and modem Indian culture. 11 

SaCHCUIDaNANDA Sin ha, Editor, The Hindustan Rczdew y Patna. 

a 7 'rr.rm^ an admirable quarterly* run by men whose fervent nationalism 
Is beyond question. Anyone who wishes to know what Indian Literature is 
doing today will do well to subscribe to Trtvettt*—The Spat a tor, London. 

u m m m she fine quarterly* Trtvem, a publication devoted to Indian Letters,, 
and in general a model of catholic editing” 

The Times Literary Supplement. 
Address ail ^ommankaiiam to : 

The Manager* TRIVENI Office 
9 Armenian Street* MADRAS, India 

* Ttivmi b not & quarterly. If b jrablUbEd ** li«n a year. 
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FEUDATORY AND 
ZEMINDARI INDIA 

(The Acknowledged Leading Monthly of India} 


The brightest and most interesting Illustrated 
Monthly in India. It commands the largest 
circulation among the Indian States. 


Short Biographies of eminent Zemindars, Character 
Sketches of Notables, Important Events and Notes from 
the leading States and Zemindaries form the Special 
Features of the Journal. 

Annual Subscription , Rs. 20 only 

THE BEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 

IT HAS RECENTLY OPENED A LITERARY BRANCH TO 
THE VAST BENEFIT OF THE LONDON PUBLISHERS 


Its main features will be: 

1. Early and exhaustive Reviews of the latest 

Publications. 

2. Pen-Portraits of Literary Celebrities, 

3. Short Account of the Rise and Growth of Leading 

Publishing Houses. 

4. Succinct Reviews of Leading Periodicals. 

5. Announcements by Publishers. 


Tic Lhenrf Editor will he glad to have prci^tlticfl ocpiei of latest public** 
titmi, especially Biography. Travel, BtOci-Lcttrcv, Novc!i, tic* 

Apply to the LITERARY EDITOR, The Ftnda!&ty & Zemlmdsti /■*#* Office K 
I6p Harrington Road, Che t pet, Madras. 
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